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SAINT  MATTHEW 

From  the  Book  of  Keifs  r;:^ 

This  portrayal  of  the  saint  is  from  a  Latin  copy  ox ; 
the  Gospels  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub-i 
lin.      It  is  sometimes  called  the  "Great  Gospels  of  Co'-^^ 
lumba,"  but  is  better  known  as  the  "  Book  of  Kells  "  of.: 
which  St.  Columba  was  a  patron.     The  book  was  writtem: 
about  660  A.D.,  and  #tis  a  treasured  possession  of  the' 
monastery,  except  for  a  short  time  in  1006  a.d.,  when  it; 
was  stolen,  until  it  came   into  the  possession  of  Bishop 
Usher.      During  the  wars  of  Cromwell,  the  book  was  con- 
fiscated and  carried  to  England,  comirg  later  into  the 
hands  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  its  present 
custodian.     The  manuscript  is  a  fine  example  of  the  IrisKj 
school  of  illuminating,  showing  the  characteristic  style  of 
treating  the  human  and  animal  form.  ) 
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A   GLANCE   AT    lEELAND'S    HISTORY. 

We  shall  arrive  at  a  better  appreciation  of  Irish  liter- 
ature, if  we  know  something  of  Irish  history,  for  history 
is  one  expression  of  life,  as  literature  is  another.  The 
first  step,  and  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  getting  a 
general  idea  of  the  history  of  a  country  is  to  acquaint 
one's  self  with  the  lives  of  the  great  men  and  women  who 
have  figured  in  it; — develop  centers  of  interest  along  the 
line  of  biography,  and  the  setting  of  the  rest  is  easy.  This 
the  reader  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  do  in  the  pages 
of '  Irish  Literature.^ 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space  at  our  command  to 
do  more  than  rapidly  sketch  the  outline  of  Irish  history, 
pointing  out  as  we  go  on  some  of  the  great  figures  who 
have  helped  to  make  it,  the  study  of  whose  lives  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  one  would  understand  the  relation  in 
which  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  country  stand 
to  each  other. 

How  or  when  Ireland  was  first  peopled  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  ear- 
lier history  of  the  country,  which  had  been  preserved  by  a 
special  class  in  order  to  keep  the  genealogical  records  of 
the  ruling  families  and  the  memories  of  their  deeds,  was 
fitted  with  a  chronology  and  synchronized  with  the  annals 
of  historic  nations.  These  ethnic  legends  of  Ireland  no 
doubt  contained  the  main  facts  as  to  the  early  peopling  of 
the  country,  though  there  must  be  much  confusion  and 
lack  of  proportion  as  to  both  the  relative  and  the  absolute 
time.  These  Irish  legends  record  the  invasion  of  six  suc- 
cessive races  :  the  Parthalonians,  the  Nemedians,  the  Fomo- 
rians,  the  Firbolgs,  the  Dedannans,  and  the  Milesians. 
These  names  are  given  in  the  supposed  order  in  which  the 
invasions  took  place,  but  the  dates  usually  assigned  to  them 
are  purely  mythical,  and  the  directions  from  which  the  in-  ♦ 
vaders  came  are  not  exactly  known.  The  country  of  Ire- 
land was  referred  to  by  various  pagan  writers  before 
Christ,  but  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  its  inhabitants 
until  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  when  they  began  to 
invade  Roman  Britain. 
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It  is  a  little  curious  that  the  Roman  invasion  never 
became  permanent  in  Ireland.  There  are  no  place-names  in 
Ireland  embalming  a  history  of  Roman  civilization,  as  do 
those  of  Chester,  Leicester,  Manchester,  etc.,  in  England. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Christianity  and  the 
use  of  letters  were  introduced  by  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland, 
about  A.D.  450,  although  until  St.  Columba,  or  Columkille, 
came,  one  hundred  years  later,  their  influence  was  not  very 
widely  felt.  From  that  time  onward,  while  the  hordes  of 
the  North  were  sweeping  over  Europe  and  breaking  the 
power  of  Rome,  Ireland,  being  off  the  beaten  track,  in  what 
may  be  called  a  remote  corner  of  Europe,  became  the 
seat  of  Western  learning,  and  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  was  known  as  the  Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars. 
Monasteries  and  places  of  learning  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  learned  men  from  Ireland  were  welcomed  with 
distinguished  honors  at  every  court  and  seat  of  learning  in 
Europe. 

With  the  ninth  century  came,  however,  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  and  for  two  hundred  years  the  arts  of  learn- 
ing and  of  peace  w^ere  banished  from  Ireland.  Had  the 
people  been  able  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  foe,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  could  have  been 
speedily  repelled.  Unfortunatelj^,  the  country  was  gov- 
erned by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs  headed  by  an  over-king. 
They  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  there- 
fore became  easy  prey  to  the  Danes,  until  there  arose  in 
the  eleventh  century  the  ever  famous  Brian  Boroimhe — 
the  conqueror.  He  succeeded  in  uniting  the  numberless 
factions  and  in  driving  the  invaders  back  to  their  own 
coasts.  Next  to  St.  Patrick,  Brian  Boroimhe  stands  out 
as  the  most  colossal  and  striking  figure  in  Irish  history. 
Much  that  is  legendary  has  grown  up  around  his  memory 
and  his  deeds,  but  enough  of  fact  is  known  to  make  his  life 
and  character  as  well  worth  study  as  that  of  King  Alfred 
or  of  George  Washington. 

At  his  death  division  and  anarchy  again  set  in,  and 
lasted  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Profiting  by  this 
condition,  Henry  II.  of  England,  at  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  determined  to  conquer  Ireland.  For  the 
next  six  and  a  half  centuries  the  history  of  Ireland  is  a 
long,  black  catalogue  of  wars  of  conquest  and  obstinate 
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resistance;  of  confiscation  and  plunder,  of  tyranny  and  in- 
justices, nay,  even  of  extermination  itself.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
enumerate  the  events  of  that  dark  and  bloody  period,  or  to 
give  the  names  of  the  long  list  of  martyrs  who  perished  for 
their  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  use  of  the  Irish  language 
was  forbidden,  the  ancient  laws  abolished,  and  intermar- 
riages of  English  and  Irish  declared  criminal. 

The  infamous  Poynings  Act  of  1495  still  further  muz- 
zled the  Irish  people. 

Till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  tyranny  was  directed 
to  the  whole  race  of  native  Irish,  and  with  the  coming 
of  the  Keformation  this  was  intensified  a  thousand-fold. 
Henry  suppressed  the  monasteries  and  cut  off  the  tribute 
to  the  papal  see;  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  Mary's  reign,  but  Elizabeth  imposed  Prot- 
estant clergy  on  the  Irish  and  confiscated  the  ecclesiastical 
property.  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  Hugh 
O'Neill,  which  broke  out  in  her  reign,  led  to  the  whole 
country  being  parcelled  out  among  English  colonists.  The 
untrustworthy  Charles  I.  promised  reforms,  and  took 
money  from  Ireland  in  payment  for  them,  but  never  carried 
them  out. 

Under  the  stern  Cromwell  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
became  worse  than  ever.  A  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. — the  rising  of  1641,  which  made  for- 
ever famous  the  names  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  Roger 
O'More,  Conor  M'Guire,  O'Farrell,  Clanricarde,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  and  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell — which  continued  after 
his  death,  and  Cromwell  with  the  greatest  cruelty  reduced 
the  island  to  nominal  submission  in  nine  months,  but  the 
native  chiefs  remained  in  the  country  undisturbed. 

In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  there  was 
some  prospect  of  amelioration,  but  even  under  the  latter, 
Ireland  was  again  turned  into  a  theater  of  war.  And 
there  are  few  more  brilliant  pages  in  history  than  the 
record  of  the  siege  of  Derry,  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the 
defense  of  Limerick,  and  the  battles  of  Athlone  and  Augh- 
rim,  while  the  names  of  McCarthy  More,  and  Patrick 
Sarsfield  are  forever  held  in  honor  by  a  grateful  people  for 
their  brave  deeds. 
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The  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  followed  these  events,  was 
signed  in  1691  and  the  stone  on  which  it  was  signed  is  still 
to  be  seen  beside  Thomond  Bridge  in  that  city.  The  in- 
famous ignoring  of  this  treaty  by  the  conqueror  was  a 
violation  of  plighted  honor  which  has  done  more  than  any 
one  event  to  keep  alive  Irish  hatred  and  distrust  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Penal  Laws  of  1695-97  imposed  still  further  dis- 
abilities upon  the  people,  and  the  history  of  the  next  hun- 
dred years  contains  little  beyond  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws  and  the  consequent  rebellions  against  them.  With 
the  American  war  of  independence  and  the  French  Kevo- 
lution  came  more  liberal  ideas,  and  there  was  some  slight 
attempt  at  relief  by  the  repeal  of  Poynings'  Act  and  the 
securing  of  the  legislative  independence  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. The  names  of  the  famous  patriot  orators,  Burke, 
Grattan,  and  Flood,  stand  out  in  the  annals  of  this  cen- 
tury. But  it  took  another  hundred  years  of  revolt  and 
uprising,  another  hundred  years  of  English  opposition  and 
coercion,  before  the  Irish  people  secured  the  liberties  they 
to-day  enjoy. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  patriotic  so- 
cieties were  formed,  which  resulted  in  the  rebellion  of  1798 
— in  connection  with  which  the  names  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Wolfe  Tone,  John  and  Henry  Sheares,  loom 
large.  This  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  1800,  and  in  1801 
Ireland  was  tricked  out  of  its  Parliament  and  cheated 
into  union  with  Great  Britain. 

But  the  Union  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  the 
undaunted  Irishmen  set  about  its  undoing.  The  name  of 
Robert  Emmet  will  for  ever  be  remembered  as  the  first  to 
wage  active  war  against  the  Union.  He  planned  an  up- 
rising in  Dublin  which  failed,  and  he  was  hanged  in  that 
city  in  1803.  The  great  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  won  a 
measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  began  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  the  movement  grew  until,  in  1844,  the  leaders,  in- 
cluding, besides  O'Connell,  Thomas  Steele,  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  John  Gray,  Richard  Barrett,  T.  M.  Ray, 
and  two  clergymen,  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned. 

This  great  movement  led  to  the  founding  of  The  Nation 
newspaper  and  the  outbreak  of  a  flood  of  patriotic  poetry 
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from  all  classes  of  people,  the  like  of  whicb  can  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation — it  awakened  the 
intellect  of  Ireland  from  slumber  and  set  literary  impulses 
at  work,  the  results  of  which  are  felt  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  year  1845  a  terrible  calamity  befell  the  Irish 
people,  in  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Ireland  lost  five 
millions  of  its  people  by  famine,  fever,  and  emigration. 

No  sooner  had  the  Repeal  agitation  failed  than  the 
"  Young  Ireland  "  party  was  formed  with  similar  objects, 
led  by  Thomas  Davis,  Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  Mitchel, 
Martin,  Duffy,  Mac]Manus,  and  others.  The  society  was, 
however,  broken  up,  its  leaders  were  prosecuted,  and  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  arose,  having  for  its  object  the  sep- 
aration of  Ireland  from  England.  This  organization  was, 
in  its  turn,  destroyed  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  on 
record,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  "  The  intensity 
of  Fenianism  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  and  the  passing 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  1870."  The  Home  Rule  Associa- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was  formed 
immediately  on  the  collapse  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood. 
Later  on  came  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  with 
Michael  Davitt  as  leader,  which  the  Government  attempted 
to  break,  up  by  imprisoning  fourteen  of  its  members,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  Biggar,  Sexton,  and  T.  D. 
Sullivan.  Indeed  at  one  time  or  another  nearly  all  the 
Irish  members  were  imprisoned.  The  Land  League  was 
ultimately  suppressed,  but  the  National  League,  with  Mr. 
C  S.  Parnell  as  its  leader,  raised  its  head  immediately 
afterward. 

And  now  at  length  the  attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  a  consideration  of  the  claims  which  the 
Irish  people  in  and  out  of  Parliament  had  been  so  persis- 
tently making  on  behalf  of  their  country.  In  1886  Mr. 
Gladstone  brought  forward  a  measure  for  giving  Ireland  a 
Parliament  of  her  own,  accompanied  by  a  land  purchase 
scheme.  This  w^as  rejected,  and  a  second  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  brought  forward  in  1893,  only  to  share  the  same  fate. 
In  1898  a  great  step  was  made  by  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act.  Various  other  measures  of  relief 
affecting  education  and  ownership    of    land    have    been 
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passed  by  the  British  Government  since  then,  but  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done  in  this  and  in  other  directions. 

The  remarkable  movements  in  art  and  letters  in  Ire- 
land at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  centuries,  need  not  be  referred  to  here,  as  they 
are  dealt  with  in  other  departments  in  '  Irish  Literature/ 
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THE  MAID   OF  CLOGHROE/ 

As  I  roved  out,  at  Eaha,  one  morning, 

Where  Adrum's  tall  groves  were  in  view — 
When  Sol's  lucid  beams  were  adorning, 

And  the  meadows  were  spangled  with  dew- 
Reflecting,  in  deep  contemplation, 

On  the  state  of  my  country  kept  low, 
I  perceived  a  fair  juvenile  female 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Cloghroe. 


^t3^ 


Her  form  resembled  fair  Venus, 

That  amorous  Cyprian  queen  ; 
She's  the  charming  young  sapling  of  Erin, 

As  she  gracefully  trips  on  the  green ; 
She's  tall,  and  her  form  it  is  graceful. 

Her  features  are  killing  also ; 
She's  a  charming,  accomplished  young  maiden, 

This  beautiful  dame  of  Cloghroe. 

Eair  Juno,  Minerva,  or  Helen, 

Could  not  vie  with  this  juvenile  dame ; 
Hibernian  swains  are  bewailing. 

And  anxious  to  know  her  dear  name. 
She's  tender,  she's  tall,  and  she's  stately, 

Her  complexion  much  whiter  than  snow ; 
She  outrivals  all  maidens  completely. 

This  lovely  young  maid  of  Cloghroe. 
'  Air—^  Cailin  deas  cruithi-na-mhn.'   '  The  Pretty  Girl  Milking-  the  Cow.' 
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At  Coachfort,  at  Dripse}^,  and  Blarney 

This  lovely  3'oung  maid  is  admired; 
The  bucks,  at  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 

With  the  fame  of  her  beauty  are  fired. 
Her  image,  I  think,  is  before  me, 

And  present  wherever  I  go; 
Sweet,  charming  young  maid,  I  adore  thee, 

Thou  beautiful  nymph  of  Cloghroe. 

Now  aid  me,  ye  country  grammarians! 

Your  learned  assistance  I  claim. 
To  know  the  bright  name  of  this  fair  one — 

This  charming  young  damsel  of  fame. 
Two  mutes  ana  a  liquid  united, 

Ingeniously  placed  in  a  row. 
Spell  part  of  the  name  of  this  fjhoenix, 

This  beautiful  maid  of  Cloghroe. 

A  diphthong  and  three  semivowels 

Will  give  us  this  cynosure's  name — 
This  charming  Hibernian  beauty, 

This  lovely,  this  virtuous  young  dame. 
Had  Jupiter  heard  of  this  fair  one, 

He  'd  descend  from  Olympus,  I  know, 
To  solicit  this  juvenile  phoenix — 

This  beautiful  maid  of  Cloghroe. 


MOLLY    MULDOON.i 

Molly  Muldoon  was  an  Irish  girl, 
And  as  fine  a  one 
As  you  'd  look  upon 
In  the  cot  of  a  peasant  or  hall  of  an  earl. 
Her  teeth  were  white,  though  not  of  pearl. 
And  dark  was  her  hair,  though  it  did  not  curl; 
Yet  few  who  gazed  on  her  teeth  and  her  hair, 
But  owned  that  a  power  o'  beauty  was  there. 
Now  many  a  hearty  and  rattling  gorsoon, 
Whose  fancy  had  charmed  his  heart  into  tune, 
Would  dare  to  approach  fair  Molly  Muldoon, 
But  for  that  in  her  eye 
Which  made  most  of  them  shy 
And   look   quite   ashamed,   though   they   couldn't   tell   why— 

1  This  poem  was  written  about  1850,  and  its  authorship  has  always  been 
a  mystery.     It  has  been  ascribed  to  Fitzjames  O'Brien. 
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Her  eyes  were  large,  dark  blue,  and  clear, 

And  heart  and  mind  seemed  in  them  blended. 
If  intellect  sent  you  one  look  severe. 

Love  instantly  leapt  in  the  next  to  mend  it. 
Hers  was  the  eye  to  check  the  rude, 

And  hers  the  eye  to  stir  emotion, 
To  keep  the  sense  and  soul  subdued, 

And  calm  desire  into  devotion. 


There  was  Jemmy  O'Hare, 

As  fine  a  boy  as  you  'd  see  in  a  fair. 
And  wherever  Molly  was  he  was  there. 
His  face  was  round  and  his  build  was  square, 

And  he  sported  as  rare 

And  tight  a  pair 
Of  legs  to  be  sure,  as  are  found  anywhere. 

And  Jemmy  would  wear 

His  caubeen  and  hair 
With  such  a  peculiar  and  rollicking  air, 

That  I  'd  venture  to  swear 

Not  a  girl  in  Kildare, 
Nor  Victoria's  self,  if  she  chanced  to  be  there, 
Could  resist  his  wild  way — called  ^'  Devil  may  care." 
Not  a  boy  in  the  parish  could  match  him  for  fun. 
Nor  wrestle,  nor  leap,  nor  hurl,  nor  run 
With  Jemmy — no  gorsoon  could  equal  him — none. 
At  wake  or  at  wedding,  at  feast  or  at  fight. 
At  throwing  the  sledge  with  such  dext'rous  sleight, — 
He  was  the  envy  of  men,  and  the  women's  delight. 

Now  Molly  Muldoon  liked  Jemmy  O'Hare, 

And  in  troth  Jemmy  loved  in  his  heart  Miss  Muldoon. 
I  believe  in  my  conscience  a  purtier  pair 

Never  danced  in  a  tent  at  a  patthern  in  June, — 
To  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle 
On  the  rough  cabin-door 

That  is  placed  in  the  middle — • 
Ye  may  talk  as  ye  will, 
There  's  a  grace  in  the  limbs  of  the  peasantry  there 
With  which  people  of  quality  couldn't  compare. 
And  Molly  and  Jemmy  were  counted  the  two 
That  could  keep  up  the  longest  and  go  the  best  through 
All  the  jigs  and  the  reels 

That  have  occupied  heels 
Since  the  days  of  the  Murtaghs  and  Brian  Bom, 
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It  was  on  a  long  bright  sunny  day 

They  sat  on  a  green  knoll  side  by  side, 

But  neither  just  then  had  much  to  say ; 

Their  hearts  were  so  full  that  they  only  tried 
To  do  anything  foolish,  just  to  hide 
What  both  of  them  felt,  but  what  Molly  denied. 
They  plucked  the  speckled  daisies  that  grew 
Close  by  their  arms, — then  tore  them  too ; 
And  the  bright  little  leaves  that  they  broke  from  the  stalk 
They  threw  at  each  other  for  want  of  talk ; 
While  the  heart-lit  look  and  the  sunny  smile, 
Reflected  pure  souls  without  art  or  guile; 

And  every  time  Molly  sighed  or  smiled, 

Jem  felt  himself  grow  as  soft  as  a  child; 
And  he  fancied  the  skj^  never  looked  so  bright, 
The  grass  so  green,  the  daisies  so  white ; 
Everything  looked  so  gay  in  his  sight 
That  gladly  he'd  linger  to  watch  them  till  night — ■ 

And  Molly  herself  thought  each  little  bird, 

Whose  warbling  notes  her  calm  soul  stirred, — • 

Sang  only  his  lay  but  bj^  her  to  be  heard. 

An  Irish  courtship  's  short  and  sweet. 

It 's  sometimes  foolish  and  indiscreet; 

But  who  is  wise  when  his  young  heart's  heat 

Whips  the  pulse  to  a  galloping  beat — 

Ties  up  the  judgment  neck  and  feet. 

And  makes  him  the  slave  of  a  blind  conceit? 
Sneer  not  therefore  at  the  loves  of  the  poor. 
Though  their  manners  be  rude,  their  afi'ections  are  pure; 
They  look  not  by  art,  and  they  love  not  by  rule. 
For  their  souls  are  not  tempered  in  fashion's  cold  school. 
Oh !  give  me  the  love  that  endures  no  control 
But  the  delicate  instinct  that  springs  from  the  soul. 
As  the  mountain  stream  gushes  in  freshness  and  force, 
Yet  obedient,  wherever  it  flows,  to  its  source. 
Yes,  give  me  the  love  that  but  Nature  has  taught, 
By  rank  unallured  and  by  riches  unbought; 
Whose  very  simplicity  keeps  it  secure — 
The  love  that  illuminates  the  hearts  of  the  poor. 

All  blushful  was  Molly,  or  shy  at  least, 

As  one  week  before  Lent 

Jem  procured  her  consent 
To  go  the  next  Sunda.y  and  speak  to  the  priest. 

Shrove  Tuesday  was  named  for  the  wedding  to  be. 
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And  it  dawned  as  bright  as  they  'd  wish  to  see. 
And  Jemmy  was  up  at  the  day's  first  peep, 
For  the  livelong  night  no  wink  could  he  sleep. 

A  bran-new  coat,  with  a  bright  big  button, 

He  took  from  a  chest  and  carefully  put  on — 

And  brogues  as  well  lamp-blacked  as  ever  went  foot  on, 
Were  greased  with  the  fat  of  a  quare  sort  of  mutton! 

Then  a  tidier  gorsoon  couldn't  be  seen 

Treading  the  Emerald  Isle  so  green — 

Light  was  his  step,  and  bright  was  his  eye, 

As  he  walked  through  the  slohhery  streets  of  Athy. 
And  each  girl  he  passed  bid  "  God  bless  him  "  and  sighed, 
While  she  wished  in  her  heart  that  herself  was  the  bride. 

Hush !  here  's  the  Priest — let  not  the  least 
Whisper  be  heard  till  the  Father  has  ceased. 

"  Come,  bridegroom  and  bride, 

That  the  knot  may  be  tied 

Which  no  power  on  earth  can  hereafter  divide." 
Up  rose  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  too. 
And  a  passage  was  made  for  them  both  to  walk  through; 

And  his  Riv'rence  stood  with  a  sanctified  face, 

Which  spread  its  infection  around  the  place. 

The  bridegroom  blushed  and  whispered  the  bride, 

Who  felt  so  confused  that  she  almost  cried. 

But  at  last  bore  up  and  walked  forward,  where 

The  Father  was  standing  with  solemn  air; 

The  bridegroom  was  following  after  with  pride. 

When  his  piercing  eye  something  aivful  espied! 
He  stopped  and  sighed. 
Looked  round  and  tried 

To  tell  what  he  saw,  but  his  tongue  denied; 
With  a  spring  and  a  roar 
He  jumped  to  the  door, 
And  the  bride  laid  her  eyes  on  the  bridegroom  no  more! 

Some  years  sped  on, 
Yet  heard  no  one 
Of  Jemmy  O'Hare,  or  where  he  had  gone. 
But  since  the  night  of  that  widowed  feast, 
The  strength  of  poor  Molly  had  ever  decreased; 
Till,  at  length,  from  earth's  sorrow  her  soul  released, 
Fled  up  to  be  ranked  with  the  saints  at  least. 
And  the  morning  poor  Molly  to  live  had  ceased, 
Just  five  years  after  the  widowed  feast. 
An  American  letter  was  brought  to  the  priest, 
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Telling  of  Jemmy  O'Hare  deceased! 
Who,  ere  his  death, 
With  his  latest  breath, 
To  a  spiritual  father  unburdened  his  breast, 
And  the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure  confest. — 
"  Oh,  Father,"  says  he,  "  I  've  not  long  to  live, 
So  I  '11  freely  confess,  and  hope  you  '11  forgive — 
That  same  Molly  Muldoon,  sure  I  loved  her  indeed; 
Ay,  as  well  as  the  Creed 
That  Avas  never  forsaken  by  one  of  my  breed ; 
But  I  couldn't  have  married  her,  after  I  saw — " 
"  Saw  what?  "  cried  the  Father,  desirous  to  hear — 
And  the  chair  that  he  sat  in  unconsciously  rocking— 
"  Not  in  her  karacter,  yer  Riv'rince,  a  flaw  " — 
The  sick  man  here  dropped  a  significant  tear. 
And  died  as  he  whispered  in  the  clergyman's  ear — 
"  But  I  saw,  God  forgive  her,  a  hole  in  her  stocking  ! " 

THE    MORAL. 

Lady  readers,  love  may  be 
Fixed  in  hearts  immovably. 
May  be  strong  and  may  be  pure; 
Faith  may  lean  on  faith  secure. 
Knowing  adverse  fate's  endeavor 
Makes  that  faith  more  firm  than  ever; 
But  the  purest  love  and  strongest. 
Love  that  has  endured  the  longest. 
Braving  cross,  and  blight,  and  trial, 
Fortune's  bar  or  pride's  denial, 
W^ould — no  matter  what  its  trust — 
Be  uprooted  by  disgust : — 
Yes,  the  love  that  might  for  years 
Spring  in  sufi'ering,  grow  in  tears. 
Parents'  frigid  counsel  mocking, 
Might  be — where  's  the  use  of  talking? — 
Upset  by  a  broken  stocking! 


THE    NATIVE    IRISHMAN. 

BY    A    converted    SAXON. 

Before  I  came  across  the  sea 
To  this  delightful  place, 

I  thought  the  native  Irish  were 
A  funny  sort  of  race; 
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I  thought  they  bore  shillelagh-sprigs, 

And  that  they  always  said : 
"  Och  hone,  acushla,  tare-an-ouns," 
"  Begorra,"  and  "  bedad !  " 

I  thought  they  sported  crownless  hats 

With  dhudeens  in  the  rim ; 
I  thought  they  wore  long  trailing  coats 

And  knickerbockers  trim; 
I  thought  they  went  about  the  place 

As  tight  as  they  could  get; 
And  that  they  always  had  a  fight 

With  every  one  they  met. 

I  thought  their  noses  all  turned  up 

Just  like  a  crooked  pin ; 
I  thought  their  mouths  six  inches  wide 

And  always  on  the  grin ; 
I  thought  their  heads  were  made  of  stuff 

As  hard  as  any  nails ; 
I  half  suspected  that  they  were 

Possessed  of  little  tails. 


But  when  I  came  unto  the  land 

Of  which  I  heard  so  much, 
I  found  that  the  inhabitants 

Were  not  entirely  such ; 
I  found  their  features  were  not  all 

Exactly  like  baboons'; 
I  found  that  some  wore  billycocks, 

And  some  had  pantaloons. 

I  found  their  teeth  were  quite  as  small 

As  Europeans'  are, 
And  that  their  ears,  in  point  of  size, 

Were  not  pecul-iar. 
I  even  saw  a  face  or  two 

Which  might  be  handsome  called; 
And  by  their  very  largest  feet 

I  was  not  much  appalled. 

I  found  them  sober,  now  and  then; 

And  even  in  the  street. 
It  seems  they  do  not  have  a  fight 

With  every  boy  they  meet. 
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I  even  found  some  honest  men 

Among  the  vei\y  poor; 
And  I  have  heard  some  sentences 

Which  did  not  end  with  "  shure." 

It  seems  that  praties  in  their  skins 

Are  not  their  only  food. 
And  that  they  have  a  house  or  two 

Which  is  not  built  of  mud. 
In  fact,  they  're  not  all  brutes  or  fools, 

And  I  suspect  that  when 
They  rule  themselves  they  '11  be  as  good, 

Almost,  as  Englishmen! 


NELL    FLAHERTY'S    DRAKE.i 

My  name  it  is  Nell,  quite  candid  I  tell. 

That  I  live  near  Coote  hill,  I  will  never  deny; 

I  had  a  fine  drake,  the  truth  for  to  spake, 

That  my  grandmother  left  me  and  she  going  to  die; 

He  was  wholesome  and  sound,  he  would  weigh  twenty  pound, 
The  universe  round  I  would  rove  for  his  sake — 

Bad  wind  to  the  robber — be  he  drunk  or  sober- 
That  murdered  Nell  Flaherty's  beautiful  drake. 

His  neck  it  was  green — -most  rare  to  be  seen, 

He  was  fit  for  a  queen  of  the  highest  degree ; 
His  body  was  white — and  would  you  delight — 

He  was  plump,  fat  and  heavy,  and  brisk  as  a  bee. 
The  dear  little  fellow,  his  legs  they  were  yellow. 

He  would  fly  like  a  swallow  and  dive  like  a  hake. 
But  some  wicked  savage,  to  grease  his  white  cabbage, 

Has  murdered  Nell  Flaherty's  beautiful  drake. 

May  his  pig  never  grunt,  may  his  cat  never  hunt, 

May  a  ghost  ever  haunt  him  at  dead  of  the  night ; 
May  his  hen  never  lay,  may  his  ass  never  bray, 

May  his  goat  fly  away  like  an  old  paper  kite. 
That  the  flies  and  the  fleas  may  the  wretch  ever  tease. 

And  the  piercing  north  breeze  make  him  shiver  and  shake, 
May  a  lump  of  a  stick  raise  bumps  fast  and  thick 

On  the  monster  that  murdered  Nell  Flaherty's  drake. 

1  Many  versions  of  this  ballad  are  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  ballad-slips. 
They  are  all  corrupt  and  j^enerally  ver}'  gross.  Note  its  similarity  to 
O'Kelly's  '  Curse  of  Doneraile.' 
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May  his  cradle  ne'er  rock,  may  his  box  have  no  lock, 

May  his  wife  have  no  frock  for  to  cover  her  back; 
May  his  cock  never  crow,  may  his  bellows  ne'er  blow, 

And  his  pipe  and  his  pot  may  he  evermore  lack. 
May  his  duck  never  quack,  may  his  goose  turn  black, 

And  pull  down  his  turf  with  her  long  yellow  beak ; 
May  the  plague  grip  the  scamp,  and  his  villainy  stamp 

On  the  monster  that  murdered  Nell  Flaherty's  drake. 

May  his  pipe  never  smoke,  may  his  teapot  be  broke, 

And  to  add  to  the  joke,  may  his  kettle  ne'er  boil ; 
May  he  keep  to  the  bed  till  the  hour  that  he  's  dead, 

May  he  always  be  fed  on  hogwash  and  boiled  oil. 
May  he  swell  with  the  gout,  may  his  grinders  fall  out, 

May  he  roll,  howl  and  shout  with  the  horrid  toothache; 
May  the  temples  wear  horns,  and  the  toes  many  corns. 

Of  the  monster  that  murdered  Nell  Flaherty's  drake. 

May  his  spade  never  dig,  may  his  sow  never  pig. 

May  each  hair  in  his  wig  be  w^ell  thrashed  with  a  flail ; 
May  his  door  have  no  latch,  may  his  house  have  no  thatch, 

May  his  turkey  not  hatch,  may  the  rats  eat  his  meal. 
May  every  old  fairy,  from  Cork  to  Dunleary, 

Dip  him  snug  and  airy  in  river  or  lake, 
Where  the  eel  and  the  trout  may  feed  on  the  snout 

Of  the  monster  that  murdered  Nell  Flaherty's  drake. 

May  his  dog  yelp  and  howl  with  the  hunger  and  could. 

May  his  wife  always  scold  till  his  brains  go  astray; 
May  the  curse  of  each  hag  that  e'er  carried  a  bag 

Alight  on  the  vag,  till  his  hair  turns  gray. 
May  monkeys  affright  him,  and  mad  dogs  still  bite  him. 

And  every  one  slight  him,  asleep  or  awake ; 
May  weasels  still  gnaw  him,  and  jackdaws  still  claw  him — 

The  monster  that  murdered  Nell  Flaherty's  drake. 

The  only  good  news  that  I  have  to  infuse 

Is  that  old  Peter  Hughes  and  blind  Peter  McCrake, 
And  big-nosed  Bob  Manson,  and  buck-toothed  Ned  Hanson, 

Each  man  had  a  grandson  of  my  lovely  drake. 
My  treasure  had  dozens  of  nephews  and  cousins. 

And  one  I  must  get  or  my  heart  it  will  break; 
To  keep  my  mind  easy,  or  else  I  '11  run  crazy — 

This  ends  the  whole  song  of  mv  beautiful  drake. 
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THE    NIGHT    BEFORE    LARRY    WAS    STRETCHED.i 

t 

The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched, 

The  boys  they  all  paid  him  a  visit; 
A  bait  in  their  sacks,  too,  they  fetched ; 

They  sweated  their  duds  till  they  riz  it: 
For  Larry  was  ever  the  lad, 

When  a  boy  was  condemned  to  the  squeezer, 
Would  fence  all  the  duds  that  he  had 

To  help  a  poor  friend  to  a  sneezer. 
And  warm  his  gob  'fore  he  died. 

The  boys  they  came  crowding  in  fast. 

They  drew  all  their  stools  round  about  him, 
Six  glims  round  his  trap-case  were  placed, 

He  couldn't  be  well  waked  without  'em. 
When  one  of  us  asked  could  he  die 

Without  having  duly  repented, 
Says  Larry,  *'  That 's  all  in  my  eye ; 

And  first  by  the  clargy  invented, 
To  get  a  fat  bit  for  themselves." 

"  I  'm  sorry,  dear  Larry,"  says  I, 

"  To  see  you  in  this  situation ; 
And,  blister  my  limbs  if  I  lie, 

I  'd  as  lieve  it  had  been  my  own  station," 
'•  Ochone !  it 's  all  over,"  says  he, 

"  For  the  neckcloth  I  '11  be  forced  to  put  on 
And  by  this  time  to-morrow  you  '11  see 

Your  poor  Larry  as  dead  as  a  mutton," 
Because,  why,  his  courage  was  good. 

"  And  I  '11  be  cut  up  like  a  pie, 

And  my  nob  from  my  body  be  parted." 
"  You  're  in  the  wrong  box,  then,"  sajs  I, 

"  For  blast  me  if  they  're  so  hard-hearted : 
A  chalk  on  the  back  of  j^our  neck 

Is  all  that  Jack  Ketch  dares  to  give  you ; 
Then  mind  not  such  trifles  a  feck, 

For  why  should  the  likes  of  them  grieve  you? 
And  now,  boys,  come  tip  lis  the  deck." 

The  cards  being  called  for,  they  played. 
Till  Larry  found  one  of  them  cheated ; 

*The  authorship  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  poetic  ribaldry  lias  been 
much  discussed,  but  lias  never  been  discovered.  It  is  written  in  Dublin 
slang  of  the  end  of  the  eighteentii  century. 
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A  dart  at  his  napper  he  made 

(The  boy  being  easily  heated)  : 
"  Oh,  by  the  hokey,  you  thief, 

I  '11  scuttle  your  nob  with  my  daddle ! 
You  cheat  me  because  I  'm  in  grief, 

But  soon  I  '11  demolish  your  noddle, 
And  leave  you  your  claret  to  drink." 

Then  the  clergy  came  in  with  his  book, 

He  spoke  him  so  smooth  and  so  civil; 
Larry  tipped  him  a  Kilmainham  look, 

And  pitched  his  big  wig  to  the  devil ; 
Then  sighing,  he  threw  back  his  head 

To  get  a  sweet  drop  of  the  bottle, 
And  pitiful  sighing,  he  said : 

"  Oh,  the  hemp  will  be  soon  round  my  throttle 
And  choke  my  poor  windpipe  to  death. 

"  Though  sure  it 's  the  best  way  to  die, 

Oh,  the  devil  a  betther  a-livin' ! 
For,  sure,  when  the  gallows  is  high 

Your  journej^  is  shorter  to  Heaven : 
But  what  harasses  Larry  the  most. 

And  makes  his  poor  soul  melancholy, 
Is  to  think  of  the  time  when  his  ghost 

Will  come  in  a  sheet  to  sweet  Molly — 
Oh,  sure  it  will  kill  her  alive ! " 

So  moving  these  last  words  he  spoke. 

We  all  vented  our  tears  in  a  shower; 
For  my  part,  I  thought  my  heart  broke. 

To  see  him  cut  down  like  a  flower, 
On  his  travels  we  watched  him  next  day ; 

Oh,  the  throttler!  I  thought  I  could  kill  him; 
But  Larry  not  one  word  did  say, 

Nor  changed  till  he  come  to  "  King  William  " — 
Then,  muslm!  his  color  grew  white. 

When  he  came  to  the  nubbling  chit. 

He  was  tucked  up  so  neat  and  so  pretty, 
The  rumbler  jogged  off'  from  his  feet. 

And  he  died  with  his  face  to  the  city ; 
He  kicked,  too — but  that  was  all  pride. 

For  soon  you  might  see  't  was  all  over ; 
Soon  after  the  noose  was  untied. 

And  at  darkj^  we  waked  him  in  clover, 
And  sent  him  to  take  a  ground  sweat. 
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ON    THE    COLLEEN    BAWN.i 

In  the  gold  vale  of  Limerick, 

Beside  the  Shannon  stream, 
The  maiden  lives  who  holds  my  heart, 

And  haunts  me  like  a  dream. 
With  shiny  showers  of  golden  hair 

And  gentle  as  a  fawn, 
The  cheeks  that  make  the  red  rose  pale, 

My  darling  Colleen  Bawn. 

Although  she  seldom  speaks  to  me, 

I  think  on  her  with  pride ; 
For  five  long  j^ears  I  courted  her, 

And  asked  her  to  be  m^^  bride. 
But  drear}'  times  of  cold  neglect 

Are  all  from  her  I  've  drawn, 
For  I  am  but  a  laboring  boy, 

And  she  the  Colleen  Bawn. 

Her  hands  are  whiter  than  the  snow 

Upon  the  mountain  side, 
And  softer  than  the  creamy  foam, 

That  floats  upon  the  tide ; 
Her  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  snow 

That  sparkles  on  the  lawn ; 
The  sunshine  of  my  life  is  she, 

The  darling  Colleen  Bawn. 

To  leave  old  Ireland  far  behind 

Is  often  in  my  mind, 
And  wander  for  another  bride 

And  country  for  to  find, 
But  that  I  've  seen  a  low  suitor 

Upon  her  footsteps  fawn, 
Which  keeps  me  near  to  guard  my  dear, 

My  darling  Colleen  Bawn. 

Her  beauty  very  far  excels 

All  other  females  fine; 
She  is  far  brighter  than  the  sun 

That  does  upon  us  shine; 
Each  night  she  does  disturb  my  rest, 

I  cannot  sleep  till  dawn, 

1  This  is  from  a  bunch  of  Dublin  street  ballads  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  its  (late  of  composition  is  of  course  uncertain. 
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Still  wishing  her  to  be  my  bride, 
My  darling  Colleen  Bawn. 

The  women  of  Limerick  take  the  sway 

Throughout  old  Erin's  shore; 
They  fought  upon  the  city  walls, 

They  did  in  days  of  yore. 
They  kept  away  the  enemy 

All  night  until  the  dawn : 
Most  worthy  of  the  title  is 

My  darling  Colleen  Bawn. 


PROTESTANT    BOYS. 

AN    ORANGE    SONG. 

Tell  me,  my  friends,  why  are  we  met  here? 
Why  thus  assembled,  3'e  Protestant  Boys? 
Do  mirth  and  good  liquor,  good  humor,  good  cheer, 
Call  us  to  share  of  festivity's  joys? 
O  no !  't  is  the  cause 
Of  King — Freedom — and  Laws, 
That  calls  loyal  Protestants  now  to  unite; 
And  Orange  and  Blue, 
Ever  faithful  and  true, 
Our  King  shall  support,  and  Sedition  affright. 

Great  spirit  of  William  !  from  Heaven  look  down. 

And  breathe  in  our  hearts  our  forefathers'  fire — 
Teach  us  to  rival  their  glorious  renown, 
From  Papist  or  Frenchman  ne'er  to  retire. 

Jacobin — Jacobite— 

Against  all  to  unite. 
Who  dare  to  assail  our  Sovereign's  throne? 

For  Orange  and  Blue 

Will  be  faithful  and  true, 
And  Protestant  loj^alty  ever  be  shown. 

In  that  loyalty  proud  let  us  ever  remain. 

Bound  together  in  Truth  and  Religion's  pure  band; 
Nor  Honor's  fair  cause  with  foul  Bigotry  stain, 
Since  in  Courage  and  Justice  supported  we  stand. 
So  Heaven  shall  smile 
On  our  emerald  isle, 
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And  lead  us  to  conquest  again  and  again ; 
While  Papists  shall  prove 
Our  brotherly  love: — 

We  hate  them  as  masters — we  love  them  as  men. 

By  the  deeds  of  their  fathers  to  glory  inspired, 
Our  Protestant  heroes  shall  combat  the  foe; 
Hearts  v^^ith  true  honor  and  loyalty  fired, 
Intrepid,  undaunted,  to  conquest  will  go. 
In  Orange  and  Blue, 
Still  faithful  and  true, 
The  soul-stirring  music  of  glory  they  '11  sing; 
The  shades  of  the  Boyne 
In  the  chorus  will  join, 
And  the  welkin  re-echo  with  "  God  save  the  King." 


THE    RAKES    OF    MALLOW. 

Beauing,  belling,  dancing,  drinking. 
Breaking  windows,  damning,  sinking,^ 
Ever  raking,  never  thinking, 

Live  the  rakes  of  Mallow. 

Spending  faster  than  it  comes. 
Beating  waiters,  bailiffs,  duns, 
Bacchus's  true-begotten  sons, 

Live  the  rakes  of  Mallow. 

One  time  nought  but  claret  drinking. 

Then  like  politicians  thinking 

To  raise  the  sinking  funds  when  sinking. 

Live  the  rakes  of  Mallow. 

When  at  home  with  dadda  dying. 

Still  for  Mallow  water  crying; 

But  where  there  's  good  claret  plying. 

Live  the  rakes  of  Mallow. 

Living  short  but  merry  lives ; 
Going  where  the  devil  drives; 
Having  sweethearts,  but  no  wives. 

Live  the  rakes  of  Mallow. 

1  Sinking,  cursing  extravagantly — i.e.  damning  you  to  hell  and  sinking 
you  lower. 
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Racking  tenants,  stewards  teasing, 
Swiftly  spending,  slowly  raising, 
Wishing  to  spend  all  their  days  in 

Raking  as  at  Mallow. 

Then  to  end  this  raking  life 
They  get  sober,  take  a  wife, 
Ever  after  live  in  strife. 

And  wish  again  for  Mallow. 


THE    SHAN    VAN    VOCHT.i 

Oh!  the  French  are  on  the  sea, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
The  French  are  on  the  sea, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Oh!  the  French  are  in  the  Bay, 
They  '11  be  here  without  delay, 
And  the  Orange  will  decay, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Oh !  the  French  are  in  the  Bay, 
They  '11  be  here  by  break  of  day, 
And  the  Orange  will  decay. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

And  where  will  they  have  their  camp? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Where  will  they  have  their  camp? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
On  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
The  boys  they  will  be  there. 
With  their  pikes  in  good  repair, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

To  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
The  boys  they  will  repair, 
And  Lord  Edward  will  be  there, 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Then  what  will  the  yeomen  do? 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 

1  Shan  Van  VocTd,  "  The  Poor  Old  Woman" — a  name  for  Ireland.    This 
was  written  in  189G,  when  the  French  fleet  arrived  in  Bantry  Bay. 
20b 
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What  will  the  jeomen  do? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
What  should  the  yeomen  do. 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  blue, 
And  swear  that  they  '11  be  true 

To  the  Shan  Van  Vocht? 

What  should  the  yeomen  do, 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  blue. 
And  swear  that  they  '11  be  true 
To  the  Shan  Van  Vocht? 

And  what  color  will  they  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 
What  color  will  they  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
What  color  should  be  seen 
Where  our  fathers'  homes  have  been, 
But  their  own  immortal  Green? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

What  color  should  be  seen 
W^here  our  fathers'  homes  have  been, 
But  their  own  immortal  Green? 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

And  will  Ireland  then  be  free? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Will  Ireland  then  be  free? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Yes !  Ireland  shall  be  free, 
From  the  center  to  the  sea; 
Then  hurrah  for  Liberty ! 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Yes !  Ireland  shall  be  free, 
From  the  center  to  the  sea; 
Then  hurrah  for  Liberty ! 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
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SHULE    AROON.i 

A    BRIGADE    BALLAD. 

I  would  I  were  on  yonder  hill, 
'T  is  there  I  'd  sit  and  cry  my  fill, 
And  ever}^  tear  would  turn  a  mill, 
Is  go  d-teidh  tit,  a  mhurnin,  sldn! 

SiuhJiail,  skibhail,  siuhhail,  a  rilin! 
Siiibliail  go  socair,  agus  skibhail  go  ciuin, 
Siiihliail  go  d-ti  an  doras  agus  eulaigh  Mom, 
Is  go  d-teidh  tu,  a  mhurnin,  sldn!^ 

I  '11  sell  my  rock,  I  '11  sell  my  reel, 
I  '11  sell  my  only  spinning-wheel, 
To  buy  for  my  love  a  sword  of  steel, 
Is  go  d-teidh  tu,  a  mhurnin,  sldn! 
Siubhail  etc. 

I  '11  dye  my  petticoats,  I  '11  dye  them  red, 
And  round  the  world  1  '11  beg  my  bread, 
Until  my  parents  shall  wish  me  dead, 
Is  go  d-teidh  tu,  a  mhurnin,  sldn! 
Siuhhail  etc. 

I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish  in  vain, 
I  wish  I  had  nij  heart  again. 
And  vainly'  think  I  'd  not  complain, 
Is  go  d-teidh  tu,  a  mhiirnin,  sldn! 
Siuhhail  etc. 

But  now  my  love  has  gone  to  France, 
To  try  his  fortune  to  advance; 
If  he  e'er  come  back,  't  is  but  a  chance, 
Is  go  d-teidh  tu,  a  mhurnin,  sldn! 
Siiiljhail  etc. 

iThe  date  of  this  ballad  is  not  positively  known,  but  it  appears  to  be  early 
in  the  eighteenth  can tiuy,  when  the  flower  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ire- 
land were  drawn  away  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Brigade.  The  inex- 
pressible tenderness  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  feeling  and  simplicity  of  the 
words,  have  made  the  ballad  a  popular  favorite,  notwithstanding  its 
meagerness  and  poverty. — Note  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, '  Ballad  Poetry 
of  Ireland.' 

2  In  Sparling's  '  Irish  Minstrelsy  '  this   is  versified  almost  literally,  as 
follows : 

"  Come,  come,  come,  O  Love ! 

Quickly  come  to  me,  softly  move,; 
Come  to  the  door,  and  away  we  '11  flee, 
And  safe  for  aye  may  my  darling  be  !  " 
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THE    SORROWFUL    LAMENTATION    OF    CALLAGHAN, 
GREALLY,    AND    MULLEN.i 

"  Come,  tell  me,  dearest  mother,  what  makes  my  father  stay, 

Or  what  can  be  the  reason  that  he  's  so  long  away  ?  " 

"  Oh !  hold  your  tongue,  my  darling  son,  your  tears  do  grieve 

me  sore; 
I  fear  he  has  been  murdered  in  the  fair  of  Turloughmore." 


Come,  all  you  tender  Christians,  I  hope  you  will  draw  near; 
It 's  of  this  dreadful  murder  I  mean  to  let  you  hear, 
Concerning  those  poor  people  whose  loss  we  do  deplore 
(The  Lord  have  mercy  on  their  souls)  that  died  at  Turlough- 
more. 

It  is  on  the  First  of  August,  the  truth  I  will  declare, 
Those  people  they  assembled  that  day  all  at  the  fair; 
But  little  was  their  notion  what  evil  was  in  store. 
All  by  the  bloody  Peelers  at  the  fair  of  Turloughmore. 

Were  you  to  see  that  dreadful  sight  't  would  grieve  your  heart, 

I  know. 
To  see  the  comely  women  and  the  men  all  lying  low ; 
God  help  their  tender  parents,  they  will  never  see  them  more, 
For  cruel  was  their  murder  at  the  fair  of  Turloughmore. 

It 's  for  that  base  bloodthirsty  crew,  remark  the  word  I  say, 
The  Lord  He  will  reward  them  against  the  Judgment  day; 
The  blood  they  have  taken  innocent,  for  it  they  '11  suffer  sore, 
And  the  treatment  that  they  gave  to  us  that  day  at  Turlough- 
more. 

iThis  is  a  genviine  ballad  of  the  people,  written  and  sung  among  them. 
The  reader  will  see  at  once  how  little  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  psendo 
Irisli  songs  of  the  stfige,  or  even  to  the  street  ballads  manufactured  by  the 
ballad  singers.  It  is  very  touching,  and  not  without  a  certain  unpremed- 
itated grace.  The  vagueness,  which  leaves  entirely  untold  the  story  it 
undertook  to  recount,  is  a  common  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Irish  songs 
of  the  people.  The  circumstance  on  which  it  is  founded  took  place  in  1843, 
at  the  fair  of  Darrynacloughery,  held  at  Turloughmore.  A  faction  fight 
having  occurred  at  tlie  fair,  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  parties  led  to  an 
attack  on  the  police  ;  after  the  attack  had  abated  or  ceased,  the  police 
fired  on  the  people,  wounded  several,  and  killed  the  three  men  whose 
names  stand  at  the  head  of  the  ballad.  They  were  indicted  for  murder, 
and  pleaded  the  order  of  Mr.  Brew,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  which  was 
admitted  as  jiistific^ation.  Brew  died  before  the  dav  appointed  for  his 
tri-dh— Note  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Dufy,  '  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland: 
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The  morning  of  their  trial  as  they  stood  up  in  the  dock, 

The  words  they  spoke  were  feeling,  the  people  round  them 

flock ; 
"  I  tell  you,  Judge  and  Jury,  the  truth  I  will  declare, 
It  was  Brew  that  ordered  us  to  fire  that  evening  at  the  fair." 

Now  to  conclude  and  finish  this  sad  and  doleful  fray, 

I  hope  their  souls  are  happy  against  the  judgment  day; 

It  was  little  time  they  got,  we  know,  when  they  fell  like  new- 
mowed  hay, 

May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  their  souls  against  the  judgment 
day. 


THE    STAR    OF    SLANE. 

Ye  brilliant  muses,  who  ne'er  refuses, 

But  still  infuses  in  the  poet's  mind. 
Your  kind  sweet  favors  to  his  endeavors, 

That  his  ardent  labors  should  appear  sublime; 
Preserve  my  study  from  getting  muddy. 

My  idea  's  ready,  so  inspire  my  brain ; 
My  quill  refine,  as  I  write  each  line, 

On  a  nymph  divine  called  the  Star  of  Slane. 

In  beauteous  Spring,  when  the  warblers  sing. 

And  their  carols  ring  through  each  fragrant  grove; 
Bright  Sol  did  shine,  which  made  me  incline 

By  the  river  Boyne  for  to  go  to  rove, 
I  was  ruminating  and  meditating 

And  contemplating  as  I  paced  the  plain, 
When  a  charming  fair,  beyond  compare. 

Did  my  heart  ensnare  near  the  town  of  Slane. 

Had  Paris  seen  this  young  maid  serene. 

The  Grecian  queen  he  would  soon  disdain, 
And  straight  embrace  this  virgin  chaste, 

And  peace  would  grace  the  whole  Trojan  plain. 
If  Ancient  Caesar  could  on  her  gaze,  sir, 

He  'd  stand  amazed  for  to  view  this  dame ; 
Sweet  Cleopatra  he  would  freely  part  her, 

And  his  crown  he  'd  barter  for  the  Star  of  Slane. 

There  's  Alexander,  that  famed  commander. 

Whose  triumphant  standard  it  did  conquer  all, 
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Who  proved  a  victor  over  crowns  and  scepters, 
And  great  warlike  structures  did  before  him  fall; 

Should  he  behold  her,  I  Avill  uphold,  sir. 
From  pole  to  pole  he  would  then  proclaim, 

For  the  human  race  in  all  that  wide  space. 
To  respect  the  chaste  blooming  Star  of  Slane. 

To  praise  her  beauty  then  is  mj  duty, 

But  alas !  I  'm  footy  ^  in  this  noble  part, 
And  to  my  sorrow,  sly  Cupid's  arrow 

Full  deep  did  burrow  in  my  tender  heart; 
In  pain  and  trouble  yet  I  will  struggle. 

Though  sadly  hobbled  by  my  stupid  brain, 
Yet  backed  hj  Nature  I  can  tell  each  feature 

Of  this  lovely  creature  called  the  Star  of  Slane. 

Her  eyes  it 's  true  are  an  azure  blue, 

And  her  cheeks  the  hue  of  the  crimson  rose; 
Her  hair  behold  it  does  shine  like  gold. 

And  is  finely  rolled  and  so  nicely  grows; 
Her  skin  is  white  as  the  snow  by  night, 

Straight  and  upright  is  her  supple  frame; 
The  chaste  Diana,  or  fair  Susanna, 

Are  eclipsed  in  grandeur  by  the  Star  of  Slane. 

Her  name  to  mention  it  might  cause  contention, 

And  it 's  my  intention  for  to  breed  no  strife ; 
For  me  to  woo  her  I  am  but  poor, 

I  'm  deadly  sure  she  won't  be  my  wife ; 
In  silent  anguish  I  here  must  languish 

Till  time  does  banish  all  my  love-sick  pain, 
And  my  humble  station  I  must  bear  with  patience, 

Since  great  exaltation  suits  the  Star  of  Slane. 


TIPPERARY    RECRUITING    SONG. 

'T  is  now  we  'd  want  to  be  wary,  boys, 
The  recruiters  are  out  in  Tipperary,  boys; 
If  they  offer  a  glass,  we  '11  wink  as  they  pass— 
We  're  old  birds  for  chaff  in  Tipperary,  boys. 

Then,  hurrah  for  the  gallant  Tipperary  boys, 
Although  we're  "  cross  and  contrary,"  boys; 

1  Footy,  poor,  mean,  insignificant. 
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The  never  a  one  will  handle  a  gun, 
Except  for  the  Green  and  Tipperary,  boys. 

Now  mind  what  John  Bull  did  here,  my  boys, 
In  the  days  of  our  famine  and  fear,  my  boys; 
He  burned  and  sacked,  he  plundered  and  racked, 
Old  Ireland  of  Irish  to  clear,  my  boys. 

Now  Bull  wants  to  pillage  and  rob,  my  boys, 
And  put  the  proceeds  in  his  fob,  my  boys ; 
But  let  each  Irish  blade  just  stick  to  his  trade. 
And  let  Bull  do  his  own  dirty  job,  my  boys. 

So  never  to  'list  be  in  haste,  my  boys, 
Or  a  glass  of  drugged  whisky  to  taste,  my  boys; 
If  to  India  you  go,  it 's  to  grief  and  to  woe, 
And  to  rot  and  to  die  like  a  beast,  my  boys. 

But  now  he  is  beat  for  men,  my  boys, 

His  army  is  getting  so  thin,  my  boys, 

With  the  fever  and  ague,  the  sword  and  the  plague, 

O,  the  devil  a  fear  that  he  '11  win,  my  boys. 

Then  mind  not  the  nobblin'  old  schemer,  boys. 
Though  he  says  that  he's  richer  than  Damer,  boys; 
Though  he  bully  and  roar,  his  power  is  o'er, 
And  his  black  heart  will  shortly  be  tamer,  boys. 

Now,  isn't  Bull  peaceful  and  civil,  boys. 

In  his  mortal  distress  and  his  evil,  boys? 

But  we  '11  cock  each  cauheen  when  his  sergeants  are  seen, 

And  we  '11  tell  them  to  go  to  the  devil,  boys. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  gallant  Tipperary  boys ! 
Although  "  we  're  cross  and  contrary,"  boys ; 
The  never  a  one  will  handle  a  gun, 
Except  for  the  Green  and  Tipperary,  boys. 


TRUST    TO    LUCK.i 

Trust  to  luck,  trust  to  luck,  stare  fate  in  the  face. 

Sure  the  heart  must  be  aisy  when  it 's  in  the  right  place: 

^This  has  for  years  been  a  favorite  with  the  street  singers  and  the  people, 
and  its  refrain  has  been  sung  by  more  than  one  notable  criminal  before 
his  execution,  as  a  sort  of  Nu7ic  dimittis. 
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Let  the  world  wag  away,  let  your  friends  turn  to  foes, 
Let  your  pockets  run  dry  and  threadbare  be  your  clothes; 
Should  woman  deceive,  when  you  trust  to  her  heart, 
Never  sigh — 't  won't  relieve  it,  but  add  to  the  smart. 
Trust  to  luck,  trust  to  luck,  stare  fate  in  the  face, 
Sure  the  heart  must  be  aisy  when  it 's  in  the  right  place. 

Be  a  man,  be  a  man,  wheresoever  you  go. 
Through  the  sunshine  of  wealth,  or  the  teardrop  of  woe. 
Should  the  wealthy  look  grand  and  the  proud  pass  you  by 
With  the  back  of  their  hand  and  the  scorn  of  their  eye, 
Snap  your  fingers  and  smile  as  you  pass  on  your  way, 
And  remember  the  while  every  dog  has  his  daj-. 
Trust  to  luck,  trust  to  luck,  stare  fate  in  the  face. 
Sure  the  heart  must  be  aisy  when  it 's  in  the  right  place. 

In  love  as  in  war  sure  it 's  Irish  delight, 
He's  good-humored  with  both,  the  sweet  girl  and  a  fight; 
He  coaxes,  he  bothers,  he  blarneys  the  dear. 
To  resist  him  she  can't,  and  he  's  off  when  she  's  near, 
And  when  valor  calls  him,  from  his  darling  he  'd  fly, 
And  for  liberty  fight  and  for  ould  Ireland  die. 
Trust  to  luck,  trust  to  luck,  stare  fate  in  the  face, 
The  heart  must  be  aisy,  if  it 's  in  the  right  place. 


THE    WEARIN'    O'    THE    GREEN. 

Oh,  Paddy  dear!  an'  did  ye  hear  the  news  that's  goin'  round? 

The  shamrock  is  by  law  forbid  to  grow  on  Irish  ground. 

No  more  St.  Patrick's  Day  we  '11  keep,  his  color  can't  be  seen, 

For  there  's  a  cruel  law  agin  the  wearin'  o'  the  green ! 

I  met  wid  Napper  Tandy,  and  he  took  me  by  the  hand. 

And  he  said,  ^'  How  's  poor  Ould  Ireland,  and  how  does  she 

stand?" 
She  's  the  most  disthressful  country  that  iver  yet  was  seen. 
For  they  're  hangin'  men  and  women  there  for  wearin'  o'  the 

green. 

An'  if  the  color  we  must  wear  is  England's  cruel  red. 

Let  it  remind  us  of  the  blood  that  Ireland  has  shed; 

Then  pull  the  shamrock  from  your  hat,  and  throw  it  on  the 

sod, — 
And  never  fear,  't  will  take  root  there,  tho'  under  foot  't  is 

trod! 
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When  law  can  stop  the  blades  of  grass  from  growin'  as  they 

grow, 
And  when  the  leaves  in  summei'-time  their  color  dare  not  show, 
Then  I  will  change  the  color,  too,  I  wear  in  my  caubeen, 
But  till  that  da}',  plaze  God,  I  '11  stick  to  wearin'  o'  the  green. 


WILLY    REILLY.i 

"Oh!  rise  up,  Willy  Reilly,  and  come  along  with  me, 
I  mean  for  to  go  with  you  and  leave  this  counter ie, 
To  leave  my  father's  dwelling,  his  houses  and  free  land;" 
And  away  goes  Will}'  Reilly  and  his  dear  Coolen  Ban. 

They  go  hj  hills  and  mountains,  and  by  yon  lonesome  plain, 
Through  shady  groves  and  valleys,  all  dangers  to  refrain; 
But  her  father  followed  after  with  a  well-armed  band, 
And  taken  was  poor  Reilly  and  his  dear  Coolen  Ban. 

It 's  home  then  she  was  taken,  and  in  her  closet  bound ; 
Poor  Reilly  all  in  Sligo  jail  lay  on  the  stony  ground, 
Till  at  the  bar  of  justice,  before  the  Judge  he  'd  stand. 
For  nothing  but  the  stealing  of  his  dear  Coolen  Ban. 

"  Now  in  the  cold,  cold  iron  my  hands  and  feet  are  bound, 
I  'm  handcuffed  like  a  murderer,  and  tied  unto  the  ground. 
But  all  the  toil  and  slavery  I  'm  willing  for  to  stand. 
Still  hoping  to  be  succored  by  ni}'  dear  Coolen  Ban.'' 

The  jailor's  son  to  Reill}'  goes,  and  thus  to  him  did  say: 
"Oh!  get  up,  Willy  Reilly,  you  must  appear  this  day, 
For  great  Squire  Foi Hard's  anger  you  never  can  withstand, 
I  'm  ^feered  you  '11  suffer  sorely  for  your  dear  Coolen  Ban. 

"This  is  the  news,  young  Reilly,  last  night  that  I  did  hear: 
The  lady's  oath  will  hang  you  or  else  will  set  you  clear." 
"  If  that  be  so,"  says  Reilly,  "  her  pleasure  I  will  stand, 
Still  hoping  to  be  succored  by  my  dear  Coolen  Ban.'' 

1  'Willy  Eeilly 'was  the  first  ballad  I  ever  heard  recited,  and  it  made  a 
painfully  vivid  impression  on  my  mind.  I  liave  never  forgotten  the  smallest 
incident  of  it.  Tlie  story  on  which  it  is  founded  happened  some  sixty 
years  ago  ;  and  as  the  lover  was  a  young  Catholic  farmer,  and  the  lady's 
family  of  high  Orange  principles,  it  got  a  party  character,  which,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  its  great  popularity.  There  is  no  family  under  the  rank  of 
gentry,  in  the  inland  counties  of  tJlster,  where  it  is  noli  familiarly  known. 
Nurses  and  sempstresses,  the  honorary  guardinns  of  national  songs  and 
legends,  have  taken  it  into  special  favor,  and  preserved  its  popularity. — 
Note  by  Sir  Charles  Oavan  Duffy. 
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Now  Will}'  's  drest  from  top  to  toe  all  in  a  suit  of  green, 
His  hair  hangs  o'er  his  shoulders  most  glorious  to  be  seen ; 
He's  tall  and  straight,  and  comely  as  any  could  be  found; 
He  's  fit  for  Foillard's  daughter,  was  she  heiress  to  a  crown. 

The  Judge  he  said :   "  This  lady  being  in  her  tender  youth, 
If  Reilly  has  deluded  her  she  will  declare  the  truth." 
Then,  like  a  moving  beauty  bright  before  him  she  did  stand, 
"  You  're  welcome  there,  my  heart's  delight  and  dear  Coolen 
Ban.'' 

"  Oh,  gentlemen,"  Squire  Foillard  said,  "  with  pity  look  on  me, 
This  villain  came  amongst  us  to  disgrace  our  family, 
And  by  his  base  contrivances  this  villainy  was  planner; 
If  I  don't  get  satisfaction  I  '11  quit  this  Irish  land." 

The  lady  with  a  tear  began,  and  thus  replied  she : 

"  The  fault  is  none  of  Reilly's,  the  blame  lies  all  on  me; 

I  forced  him  for  to  leave  this  place  and  come  along  with  me; 

I  loved  him  out  of  measure,  which  wrought  our  destiny." 

Out  bespoke  the  noble  Fox,  at  the  table  he  stood  by : 

"  Oh  gentlemen,  consider  on  this  extremity ; 

To  hang  a  man  for  love  is  a  murder,  you  may  see : 

So  spare  the  life  of  Reilly,  let  him  leave  this  counterie." 

"  Good  my  lord,  he  stole  from  her  her  diamonds  and  her  rings, 
Gold  watch  and  silver  buckles,  and  many  precious  things. 
Which   cost   me   in   bright  guineas   more   than   five   hundred 

pounds, 
I  '11  have  the  life  of  Reilly  should  I  lose  ten  thousand  pounds." 

"  Good  my  lord,  I  gave  them  him  as  tokens  of  true  love, 
And  when  we  are  a-parting  I  will  them  all  remove ; 
If  you  have  got  them,  Reilly,  pray  send  them  home  to  me." 
"  I  will,  my  loving  lady,  with  many  thanks  to  thee." 

"  There  is  a  ring  among  them  I  allow  yourself  to  wear, 
With  thirty  locket  diamonds  well  set  in  silver  fair. 
And  as  a  true-love  token  wear  it  on  your  right  hand. 
That  you  '11  think  on  my  poor  broken  heart  when  you  're  in 
foreign  land." 

Then  out  spoke  noble  Fox :  "  You  may  let  the  prisoner  go ; 
The  lady's  oath  has  cleared  him,  as  the  Jury  all  may  know. 
She  has  released  her  own  true  love,  she  has  renewed  his  name; 
May  her  honor  bright  gain  high  estate,  and  her  offspring  rise 
to  fame ! " 


ALEXANDER  MARTIN   SULLIVAN. 

(1830—1884.) 

Alexander  Martin  Sullivan  Avas  born  in  Bantry  in  1830.  At 
an  early  age  he  discovered  that  his  true  vocation  was  journalism, 
and  in  1853  he  began  to  contribute  to  The  Nation.  Two  years  after- 
ward Duffy  threw  up  in  despair  Irish  journalism  and  Irish  politics, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  The  Nation.  For  up- 
ward of  twenty  years  his  pen  was  constantly  active  in  defense  of 
the  Nationalist  side  in  politics.  His  post,  as  well  as  his  natural  dis- 
position and  talents,  threw  him  into  political  warfare,  and  there  has 
been  no  movement  of  importance  in  Irish  politics  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  which  he  has  not  taken  a  prominent  part. 

In  1857  he  took  a  short  vacation,  paying  a  visit  to  this  country, 
and  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  impressions  in  a  volume  entitled  '  A 
Visit  to  the  Valley  of  Wyoming.'  In  1868  he  came  into  collis- 
ion with  the  authorities,  like  most  National  Irish  journalists,  and 
having  been  indicted  on  two  charges  in  connection  with  the  proces- 
sions in  memory  of  the  three  Fenians  executed  at  Manchester,  he  was 
convicted  on  one  of  the  charges  and  sent  to  prison.  During  his  in- 
carceration he  learned  that  the  corporation  of  Dublin  had  deter- 
mined to  give  him  the  most  significant  mark  of  its  respect  by 
nominating  him  to  the  position  of  Lord  Mayor ;  but  he  refused  the 
flattering  proposal.   ■ 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  started  in  1864  to  run  for  Louth  in  opposition  to 
an  important  member  of  the  Liberal  administration — Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  (afterward  Lord  Carlingford)— and  was  returned.  In  1876 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  in  1877  he  joined  the  bar  of 
England,  receiving  the  unusual  honor  of  a  "special  call  "to  the 
Inner  Temple.  He  had  in  1876  resigned  his  connection  with  The 
Nation.     He  died  in  Dublin  in  October,  1884. 

He  was  not  long  in  the  House  when  he  established  his  right  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  there;  and  he  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  those  speakers  whose  voices  controlled  divi- 
sions. Mr.  Sullivan  published  several  works.  Of  these  one  of  the 
most  popular  was  an  Irish  history  called  'The  Story  of  Ireland,' 
which  had  a  very  large  sale.  His  best-known  work,  however,  was 
'  New  Ireland.'  i 


SARSFIELD'S    RIDE. 

From  '  The  Story  of  Ireland.' 

Early  on  the  9th  of  August,  1690,  William  drew  from 
his  encampment  at  Caherconlish,  and,  confident  of  an  easy 
victory,  sat  down  before  Limerick.  That  day  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  selecting  favorable  sites  for  batteries  to 
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command  the  city,  and  in  truth,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  the  ground,  the  city  was  at  nearly  every  point  nakedly 
exposed  to  his  guns.  He  next  sent  in  a  summons  to  sur- 
render, but  De  Boisseleau  courteously  rei^lied  that  "  he 
hoped  he  should  merit  his  opinion  more  by  a  vigorous 
defense  than  a  shameful  surrender  of  a  fortress  which 
he  had  been  intrusted  with."  ^ 

The  siege  now  began.  William's  bombardment,  how- 
ever, proceeded  slowl^^;  and  the  Limerick  gunners,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  much  more  active  and  vigorous  than  he 
had  expected.  On  Mondaj^,  the  11th,  their  fire  compelled 
him  to  shift  his  field  train  entirely  out  of  range;  and  on 
the  next  day,  as  if  intent  on  following  up  such  practice, 
their  balls  fell  so  thickly  about  his  own  tent,  killing  sev- 
eral persons,  that  he  had  to  shift  his  own  quarters  also. 
But  in  a  day  or  two  he  meant  to  be  in  position  to  pay  back 
these  attentions  with  heavy  interest,  and  to  reduce  those 
old  walls  despite  all  resistance.  In  fine,  there  was  coming 
up  to  him  from  ^Vaterford  a  magnificent  battering  train, 
together  with  immense  stores  of  ammunition,  and,  what 
was  nearly  as  effective  for  him  as  the  siege  train,  a  num- 
ber of  pontoon  boats  of  tin  or  sheet  copper,  which  would 
soon  enable  him  to  pass  the  Shannon  where  he  pleased. 
So  he  took  very  coolly  the  resistance  so  far  offered  from 
the  city.  For  in  a  day  more  Limerick  would  be  absolutely 
at  his  mercy! 

So  thought  William ;  and  so  seemed  the  inevitable  fact. 
But  there  was  a  bold  heart  and  an  active  brain  at  w^ork  at 
that  very  moment,  planning  a  deed  destined  to  immortal- 
ize its  author  to  all  time,  and  to  baffle  William's  now  all- 
but-accomplished  designs  on  Limerick ! 

On  Sunday,  the  10th,  the  battering  train  and  its  convoy 
had  reached  Cashel.  On  Monday,  the  11th,  they  reached 
a  place  called  Ballyneety,  within  nine  or  ten  miles  of  the 
Williamite  camp.  The  country  through  which  they  had 
I)assed  was  all  in  the  hands  of  their  own  garrisons  or 
patrols;  yet  they  had  so  important  and  precious  a  charge 
that  the}''  had  watched  it  jealously  so  far;  but  now  they 
were  virtually  at  the  camp — only  a  few  miles  in  its  rear; 
and  so  the  convoy,  when  night  fell,  drew  the  siege  train 
and  the  vast  line  of  ammunition  wagons,   the  pontoon 

I  '  Memoirs  of  King  James  the  Second.' 
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boats  and  store-loads,  into  a  field  close  to  an  old  ruined 
castle,  and,  duly  posting  night  sentries,  gave  themselves 
to  repose. 

That  day  an  Anglicized  Irishman,  one  Manus  O'Brien, 
a  Protestant  landholder  in  the  neighborliood  of  Limerick, 
came  into  the  Williamite  camp  with  a  piece  of  news.  Sars- 
field,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  picked  men,  had  ridden 
off  the  night  before  on  some  mysterious  enterprise  in  the 
direction  of  Killaloe;  and  the  informer,  from  Sarsfield's 
character,  judged  rightly  that  something  important  was 
afoot,  and  earnestly  assured  the  Williamites  that  nothing 
was  too  desperate  for  that  commander  to  accomj)lish. 

The  Williamite  olficers  made  little  of  this.  They 
thought  the  fellow  was  only  anxious  to  make  much  of  a 
trifle,  by  way  of  securing  favor  for  himself.  Besides,  they 
knew  of  nothing  in  the  direction  of  Killaloe  that  could 
affect  them.  William,  at  length,  was  informed  of  the 
story.  He,  too,  failed  to  discern  what  Sarsfield  could  be 
at;  but  his  mind  anxiously  reverting  to  his  grand  batter- 
ing train — albeit  it  was  now  but  a  few  miles  off — he,  to 
make  safety  doubly  sure,  ordered  Sir  John  Lanier  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  five  hundred  horse  to  meet  the  convoy. 
By  some  curious  chance,  Sir  John — perhaps  deeming  his 
night  ride  quite  needless — did  not  greatly  hurry  to  set 
forth.  At  two  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  instead  of  nine 
o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  he  rode  leisurely  off.  His 
delay  of  five  hours  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
as  we  shall  see. 

It  was  indeed  true  that  Sarsfield,  on  Sunday  night,  had 
secretly  quitted  his  camp  on  the  Clare  side,  at  the  head  of 
a  chosen  body  of  his  best  horsemen ;  and  true  enough  also 
that  it  was  upon  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  reputation 
he  had  set  forth.  In  fine,  he  had  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  siege  train,  and  had  planned  nothing  less  than  its 
surprise,  capture,  and  destruction! 

On  Sunday  night  he  rode  to  Killaloe,  distant  twelve 
miles  above  Limerick  on  the  river.  The  bridge  here  was 
guarded  by  a  party  of  the  enemy;  but,  favored  by  the 
darkness,  he  proceeded  further  up  the  river,  until  he  came 
to  a  ford  near  Ballyvally,  where  he  crossed  the  Shannon, 
and  passed  into  Tipperary  county.  The  country  around 
him  now  was  all  in  the  enemy's  hands;  but  he  had  one 
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with  liim  as  a  guide  on  this  eventful  occasion,  whose  fa- 
miliarity with  the  locality  enabled  Sarsfield  to  evade  all 
the  Williamite  iDatrols,  and  but  for  whose  services  it  may 
be  doubted  if  his  ride  this  night  had  not  been  his  last. 
This  was  Hogan,  the  Eapparee  chief,  immortalised  in 
local  traditions  as  "  Galloping  Hogan."  By  paths  and 
passes  known  only  to  riders  ''  native  to  the  sod,"  he  turned 
into  the  deep  gorges  of  Silver  Mines,  and  ere  day  had 
dawned  was  bivouacked  in  a  wild  ravine  of  the  Keeper 
mountains.    Here  he  lay  perdu  all  day  on  Monday. 

When  night  fell  there  was  anxious  tightening  of  horse- 
girths  and  girding  of  swords  with  Sarsfield's  five  hundred. 
They  knew  the  siege  train  was  at  Cashel  on  the  previous 
day,  and  must  by  this  time  have  reached  near  to  the  AVil- 
liamite  lines.  The  midnight  ride  before  them  was  long, 
devious,  difficult,  and  perilous;  the  task  at  the  end  of  it 
was  crucial  and  momentous  indeed.  Led  by  their  trusty 
guide,  they  set  out  southward,  still  keeping  in  by-ways 
and  mountain  roads.  Meanwhile,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  siege  train  and  convoy  had  that  evening  reached  Bally- 
neety,  where  the  guns  were  parked  and  the  convoy 
bivouacked.  It  was  three  oclock  in  the  morning  when 
Sarsfield,  reaching  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  spot,  learnt 
from  a  peasant  that  the  prize  was  now  not  far  off  ahead  of 
him.  And  here  we  encounter  a  fact  which  gives  the  touch 
of  true  romance  to  the  whole  story !  It  happened,  by  one 
of  those  coincidences  that  often  startle  us  with  their  singu- 
larity, that  the  pass-word  with  the  Williamite  convoy  on 
that  night  was  "  Barsfeld!  "  That  Sarsfield  obtained  the 
pass-word  before  he  reached  the  halted  convoy  is  also  un- 
questionable, though  how  he  came  by  this  information  is 
variously  stated.  The  painstaking  historian  of  Limerick 
states  that  from  a  woman,  wife  of  a  sergeant  in  the  Wil- 
liamite convoy,  unfeelingly  left  behind  on  the  road  by  her 
party  in  the  evening,  but  most  humanely  and  kindly 
treated  by  Sarsfield's  men,  the  word  was  obtained.  ^ 

Riding  softly  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  indi- 
cated, he  halted,  and  sent  out  a  few  trusted  scouts  to  scan 
the  whole  position  narrowly.  They  returned  reporting 
that  besides  the  sentries  there  were  only  a  few  score 
troopers  drowsing  beside  the  watch  fires  on  guard;  the 

1  Lenihan's  '  History  of  Limerick,'  p.  232. 
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rest  oi  the  convoy  being  asleep  in  all  the  immunity  of 
fancied  safety.  Sarsfield  now  gave  his  final  orders — si- 
lence or  death,  till  they  were  in  upon  the  sentries;  then, 
forward  like  a  lightning  flash  upon  the  guards.  One  of 
the  Williamite  sentries  fancied  he  heard  the  beat  of  horse- 
hoofs  approaching  him;  he  never  dreamt  of  foes;  lie 
thought  it  must  be  one  of  their  own  patrols.  And,  truly 
enough,  through  the  gloom  he  saw  the  figure  of  an  officer, 
evidently  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  whether  phan- 
tom or  reality  he  could  not  tell.  The  sentry  challenged, 
and,  still  imagining  he  had  friends,  demanded  the  "  word." 

Suddenly,  as  if  from  the  spirit  land,  and  with  a  wild, 
weird  shout  that  startled  all  the  sleepers,  the  "  phantom 
troop"  shot  past  like  a  thunderbolt;  the  leader  crying,  as 
he  drew  his  sword,  ^'Sarsfleld  is  the  word,  and  Sarsfield 
is  the  man! "  The  guards  dashed  forward,  the  bugles 
screamed  the  alarm,  the  sleepers  rushed  to  arms,  but  theirs 
was  scarcely  an  effort.  The  broadswords  of  Sarsfield's 
five  hundred  were  in  their  midst ;  and  to  the  affrighted  gaze 
of  the  panic-stricken  victims  that  five  hundred  seemed 
thousands!  Short,  desperate,  and  blood}^,  was  that  scene 
— so  short,  so  sudden,  so  fearful,  that  it  seemed  like  the 
work  of  incantation.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the 
convoy  were  cut  down  or  dispersed;  and  William's  splen- 
did siege  train  was  in  Sarsfield's  hands! 

But  his  task  was  as  yet  only  half  accomplished.  Morn- 
ing was  approaching;  William's  camp  was  barely  eight  or 
ten  miles  distant,  and  thither  some  of  the  escaped  had  hur- 
riedly fled.  There  was  scant  time  for  the  important  work 
3^et  to  be  done.  The  siege  guns  and  mortars  were  filled 
with  powder,  and  each  muzzle  buried  in  the  earth;  upon 
and  around  the  guns  were  piled  the  pontoon  boats,  the  con- 
tents of  the  ammunition  wagons,  .and  all  the  stores  of  va- 
rious kinds,  of  which  there  was  a  vast  quantit}^  A  train  of 
powder  was  laid  to  this  huge  pj-re,  and  Sarsfield,  removing 
all  the  wounded  WMlliamites  to  a  safe  distance  drew  off  his 
men,  halting  them  while  the  train  was  being  fired.  There 
was  a  flash  that  lighted  all  the  heavens,  and  showed  with 
dazzling  brightness  the  country  for  miles  around.  Then  the 
ground  rocked  and  heaved  beneath  the  gazers'  feet,  as 
with  a  deafening  roar  that  seemed  to  rend  the  firmament 
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that  vast  mass  burst  into  the  sky ;  and  as  suddenly  all  was 
gloom  again!  The  sentinels  on  Limerick  walls  heard  the 
awful  peal.  It  rolled  like  a  thunderstorm  away  by  the 
heights  of  Cratloe,  and  wakened  sleepers  amidst  the  hills 
of  Clare.  William  heard  it  too ;  and  he  at  least  needed  no 
interpreter  of  that  fearful  sound.  He  knew  in  that  mo- 
ment that  his  splendid  siege  train  had  perished,  destroyed 
by  a  feat  that  only  one  man  could  have  so  planned  and  exe- 
cuted; an  achievement  destined  to  surround  with  unfad- 
ing glory  the  name  of  Patrick  Sarsfield ! 

Sir  John  Lanier's  party,  coming  up  in  no  wise  rapidly, 
saw  the  flash,  that,  as  they  said,  gave  broad  daylight  for  a 
second,  and  felt  the  ground  shake  beneath  them  as  if  by  an 
earthquake,  and  then  their  leader  found  he  was  just  in 
time  to  be  too  late.  Rushing  on,  he  sighted  Sarsfield's 
rear-guard ;  but  there  were  memories  of  the  Irish  cavalry 
at  the  Boyne  in  no  way  encouraging  him  to  force  an  en- 
counter. From  the  Williamite  camp  two  other  powerful 
bodies  of  horse  were  sent  out  instantly  on  the  explosion 
being  heard,  to  surround  Sarsfield  and  cut  him  off  from 
the  Shannon.  But  all  was  vain,  and  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing he  and  his  Five  Hundred  rode  into  camp  amidst  a 
scene  such  as  Limerick  had  not  witnessed  for  centuries. 
The  whole  force  turned  out ;  the  citizens  came  with  laurel 
boughs  to  line  the  way;  and  as  he  marched  in  amidst  a 
conqueror's  ovation,  the  gunners  on  the  old  bastions 
across  the  river  gave  a  royal  salute  to  him  whom  they  all 
now  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  city ! 


OUR    EXILES. 

From  a  Speech  in  London  in  1882  after  his  return  from  America. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  a  student  of  what  is  passing 
around  me  in  the  world,  and  I  cannot  disguise  from  my- 
self that  the  Almighty  God  ruling  this  universe  in  His 
own  divine  providence  never  gives  an  opportunity  for 
justice  to  the  wronger  that  he  does  not  reserve  a  penalty 
for  refusing  to  avail  of  that  opportunity.  I  have  met 
American  statesmen;  I  have  met  members  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Senate;  I  have  met  governors  of  the  American  States 
who,  whatever  opinion  they  held  or  hold  about  Ireland  as 
to  the  solution  of  the  Irish  question,  failed  to  understand 
—  and  the  day  will  come  when  America,  speaking  through 
her  established  Government,  will  give  utterance  to  this 
thought  that  she  fails  to  understand — why  this  interna- 
tional trouble  w-hich  is  disturbing  her  peace  as  well  as 
the  peace  of  England  could  not  be  settled  upon  the  reason- 
able plan  of  giving  to  Ireland  the  rights  and  liberties  that 
a  State  in  the  American  Union  possesses  under  that  sys- 
tem. 

That  is  American  public  opinion;  and  in  view  of  the 
recent  elections  there,  and  of  others  that  are  soon  to  fol- 
low, I  think  it  is  not  a  far-fetched  idea  that,  following  the 
example  of  England — who  a  few  years  ago  carried  her  ad- 
vice to  Continental  rulers  as  to  how  they  ought  to  govern 
• — some  day  Uncle  Sam  may  come  to  what  is  called  the 
mother  country,  and  say,  "  This  Irish  question  has  now 
become  an  American  question,  and  we  invite  you,  in  diplo- 
matic language,  to  meet  us  in  a  friendly  conference  to  de- 
termine how  it  is  to  be  settled."  Ah,  gentlemen,  what  of 
those  millions  across  the  way!  You  cannot  know,  you 
cannot  measure  the  intensity  of  their  devotion.  Would 
to  heaven  to-night  that  the  statesmen  of  England  could 
see  with  their  own  eyes  that  element  of  power,  for  good  or 
for  mischief,  that  lies  in  the  unchangeable  devotion  .and 
fond  fidelity  of  that  Irish  race.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I 
mention  an  incident  which  occurred  during  one  of  my 
journej^s  in  the  West.  As  the  train  stopped  at  a  little 
waj^side  station  a  man  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  have 
driven — there  being  no  railwaj^ — ninety  miles  to  see  you 
and  shake  hands  with  you,"  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes, 
"  and  to  tell  you  to  tell  the  men  at  home  that  we  are  all 
praying  for  their  success  and  victory." 

The  gaze  of  those  millions  are  upon  your  every  move- 
ment. Something  was  said  a  moment  ago,  and  I  desire  to 
speak  with  all  solemnity  on  this  subject,  of  what  might 
befall  if  any  man  or  men  by  defection  or  apathy  or  hostility 
could  wreck  this  organization.  I  tell  jou  that  never  again 
in  your  generation  will  any  Irish  movement,  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional,  armed  or  unarmed,  so  largely  enlist  the 
active  sympathy  and  support  of  the  millions  of  the  Irish 
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race  in  America.  And  realizing,  as  I  have  done,  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Irish  millions  in  America  would  again 
give  themselves  to  this  extent  in  purse,  in  pocket,  in  heart 
and  deed  to  the  movements  at  home  (seeing  how  many  of 
them  have  come  to  nought) — realizing  the  fact  that  if 
their  hopes  in  this  movement  and  this  leadership  be 
wrecked  your  generation  will  see  effort  from  them  no  more 
— I  have  felt  that  the  man  had  better  never  been  born  who 
by  any  act  or  word  should  take  from  the  confidence  and 
earnestness  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  movement  now  lead- 
ing to  national  independence. 

Every  day  some  sneers  are  raised  at  the  Parliamentary 
party  as  "  Parliamentarians  ";  as  if  in  our  day  accepting  a 
seat  in  that  assembly  brought  with  it  for  the  Irish  party 
aught  but  toil,  and  drudgery,  and  pain,  and  physical  exer- 
tion. The  days  are  gone  when  the  life  of  an  Irish  national 
member  of  Parliament  was  that  of  easy  enjoyment  in  Lon- 
don. The  men  around  me  know  that  they  had  better  be  toil- 
ing on  the  hillside  in  Ireland  as  to  physical  endurance  than 
going  through  the  duties  of  that  assembly;  and  yet  never 
in  the  history  of  the  Irish  race  for  200  years  have  the  move- 
ments of  so  many  men  been  watched  with  such  throbbing 
hearts  as  are  the  movements  of  these  men  by  the  Irish  mil- 
lions in  America.  They  watch  the  conflict  passing,  as  it 
were,  before  them.  They  know  the  disparity  of  numbers, 
where  fifty  men  fight  against  five  hundred.  They  see,  as  it 
were,  the  shock  of  conflict;  the  smoke  of  battle  hides  the 
scene  for  a  moment  from  their  view,  and  with  palpitating 
hearts  they  wait  until  it  has  cleared  away  to  see  if  the 
Irish  flag  is  still  flying  in  the  air.  Passing  near  Fort 
M' Henry,  where  there  was  confined  during  the  war  of 
1812  the  patriot  poet  who  wrote  one  of  the  American 
national  songs,  I  was  strongly  reminded  by  this  attitude 
of  the  Irish  race  of  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
American  anthem  was  composed  in  the  prison  cell.  He 
had  been  taken  captive  by  the  invading  British  expedition 
that  sailed  up  to  capture  Washington,  and  he  and  a  num- 
ber of  patriot  Americans  lay  in  the  works  of  that  fort  in 
the  hands  of  their  British  captors.  Their  jailors  would 
tell  them  not  as  to  how  the  battle  went,  and  they  had  only 
one  signal  to  tell  them  whether  the  cause  of  their  country 
was  still  intact.     They  gazed,  as  the  sun  rose,  through  the 
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casemates  every  morning  to  see  if  the  flag  beyond  was  the 
English  red  or  the  American  stripes  and  stars;  and  the 
prisoner  gave  utterance  to  his  and  their  feelings  in  these 
lines : — 

' '  O,  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  clouds  of  the 
fight 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming  ! 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night,  that  our  flag  was  still  there  ; 

0  say,  does  that  Star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  Free  and  the  home  of  the  Brave  ? " 

Even  so  on  that  shore  ten  millions  of  our  race  now 
nightly  pray,  and  watch  the  morning  with  streaming  eyes 
to  know  how  the  struggle  is  waged  upon  the  Irish  shore. 

1  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  in  this  world  moral 
sympathy  counts  for  a  great  deal — that  Almighty  God 
cannot  be  left  out  of  the  account;  and  convinced  am  I 
that  that  evening  prayer  and  the  morning  anxiety,  repre- 
senting the  fond  and  holy  devotion  and  the  desperate  de- 
termination of  ten  million  of  Irish  hearts,  will  yet  have 
their  way,  and  conduce  to  the  establishment  and  restora- 
tion of  the  national  liberties  of  Ireland. 


FAREWELL. 

Sail  bravely  on,  thou  gallant  bark, 

Across  the  Western  sea; 
And  safely  guard  the  precious  freight 

Thou  bear'st  away  from  me. 
Sail  on,  nor  heed  the  frowning  skies, 

Nor  angry  wave  nor  wind  ; 
Nor  reck  the  grief  of  aching  hearts 

Thou  leavest  here  behind. 

Keep  well  thy  watch,  O  seaman  bold, 

Out  o'er  the  rushing  prow ; 
Nor  glimpse  of  land,  nor  guiding  light, 

Can  aid  thy  vision  now. 
The  night  comes  dark,  and  o'er  the  way 

Big  clouds  are  gathering  wild! 
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Great  God!  Protector  of  the  world, 
Guard  Thou  both  wife  and  child. 

Like  miser  watching  from  the  shore 

The  argosy  that  bears 
O'er  ocean  paths  to  distant  lands 

The  treasures  prized  of  years, 
I  sit  and  gaze,  through  streaming  eyes, 

Across  the  darkening  main. 
And  fain  would  have  the  good  ship  turn 

And  bring  back  again. 

Sail  on,  brave  ship ;  a  priceless  stake 

Is  on  thy  fate  for  me! 
May  angels  waft  thee  on  thy  course. 

And  calm  each  threatening  sea! 
Sancta  Maria!  to  thy  care 

Are  child  and  mother  given, 
Whether  we  meet  again  on  earth, 

Or  meet  our  next  in  heaven ! 

Queenstown,  13th  September,  1866. 
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Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  journalist,  politician,  and  poet,  was  born  in 
May,  1827,  in  Bantry,  County  Cork.  At  an  early  age  he  gave  in- 
dications of  a  strong  tendency  toward  literature  ;  The  Nation 
gladly  accepted  the  poetic  contributions  which  he  sent  to  it.  In 
1855  he  entered  on  a  permanent  engagement,  and  from  that  day 
till  the  present  he  has  maintained  his  association  with  that  journal. 
In  1876  he  became  editor  of  The  Nation  on  the  retirement  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P. 

Mr.  Sullivan  published  in  18G8  '  Dunboy  and  other  Poems.'  This 
tvas  followed  in  1879  by  'Green  Leaves,' and  in  1887  by  '  Lays  of 
ihe  Land  League.'  'Poems'  was  published  in  1888  ;  '  Prison  Poems 
and  Lays  of  TuUamore '  in  the  same  year  ;  '  Blanaid  and  other 
Poems  '  in  1892;  and  a  volume  of  selections  in  1899. 

He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1886-87  ;  he  was  imprisoned  for 
two  months  in  Tullamore  jail  in  1888,  for  a  press  offense  under  the 
Coercion  Act  (publishing  reports  of  "Suppressed  Branches"  of  the 
Land  League)  ;  was  previously  prosecuted  with  Mr.  Parnell  and 
about  eighteen  others  at  state  trials  in  Dublin  for  connection  with  the 
Land  League  movement,  when  the  jury  disagreed,  on  Jan.  25,  1881; 
was  examined  before  Parnell  Commission,  May  23  and  24,  1889; 
delivered  speeches  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Home 
Rule  struggle;  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Westmeath  in  1880- 
85;  for  Dublin  City  in  1885-92;  and  for  West  Donegal  in  1892-1900. 

The  ixiost  popular  perhaps  among  his  lyrical  compositions  are 
'Thiggin  Thu,'  'God  Save  Ireland,'  'The  Little  Wife,'  and  '  Our 
Own  Green  Isle.'  His  best  work  is  in  the  simple  ballads  of  father- 
land and  home,  and  his  style  when  dealing  with  congenial  themes 
is  clear,  direct,  and  sincere.  His  political  pasquinades  with  their 
humor,  satire  and  catchy  rhythms  have  won  him  much  popularity. 

EACKRENTERS    ON    THE    STUMP. 

A    REMARKABLE    DEMONSTRATION. 

The  first  public  meetinjo-  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newl,y-formed  Irish  landlord  organization  was  held  on 
Thursday  last,  in  a  field  close  by  the  charming  residence  of 
W.  L.  Cromwellian  Freebooter,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  all  who  took  part  in  it  to  have  been  a  great 
success.  The  Government  gave  the  heartiest  co-operation 
to  the  project;  they  undertook  to  supplj^  the  audience; 
they  sent  an  engineer  from  the  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin, 
to  select  a  strategic  site  for  the  meeting,  and  to  superiri' 
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tend  the  erection  of  the  platform;  and  they  oifered  any 
amount  of  artillery  that  might  be  considered  requisite  to 
give  an  imposing  appearance  to  the  assembly,  and  to  in- 
spire a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
were  to  take  part  in  it.  All  the  police  stations  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles  were  ordered  to  send  in  contingents 
to  form  the  body  of  the  meeting,  and  a  number  of  military 
pensioners  were  also  directed  to  proceed  to  the  spot  and 
exert  themselves  in  cheering  the  speakers.  When  the 
meeting  was  fully  constituted  it  was  calculated  that  there 
could  hardly  have  been  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  on  the  ground. 

At  about  one  o'clock  p.m.  the  carriages  containing  the 
noble  lords  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  occupy  the  plat- 
form began  to  arrive  at  Freebooter  Hall,  where  they  set 
down  tbe  ladies  of  the  partj^,  who  were  to  figure  in  the 
grand  ball  v\hich  was  to  be  held  there  that  evening.  At 
1.30  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
the  meeting,  and  took  their  place  on  the  platform,  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  the  constabulary,  which  were  again  re- 
newed in  obedience  to  signals  given  by  the  sub-inspectors. 
The  view  from  the  platform,  which  was  situated  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  was  particularly  fine.  Some  years  ago  a  num- 
ber of  peasant  homes  and  three  considerable  villages  ex- 
isted on  the  property;  but  Mr.  Freebooter,  being  of  opin- 
ion that  they  spoiled  the  prospect  and  tended  to  favor 
over-population  in  the  country,  had  the  people  all  evicted 
and  their  houses  leveled  to  the  ground.  The  wisdom  and 
the  good  taste  he  had  shown  in  this  matter  were  highly 
praised  by  their  lordships  as  they  made  their  way  up  the 
carpeted  steps  leading  to  the  platform,  and  took  their 
seats  on  the  chairs  and  sofas  which  had  been  placed  there 
for  their  accommodation.  The  meeting  having  presented 
arms,  it  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Augustus 
Mightyswell,  and  seconded  by  George  Famous  Grabber, 
Esq.,  that  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Squanderall  do 
take  the  chair. 

The  noble  marquis  said — My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I 
may  say  I  thank  you  for  having  called  me — -that  is,  for 
the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  having  called  me  to  have 
the  honor  of  presiding  over  this,  I  may  say,  important 
meeting.      (Cheers.)      I  have  come  over  from  London — I 
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may  sa^^  across  the  Channel — to  have  the  honor  of  attend- 
ing- this  meeting,  because  we  all  know  these  tenant  fellows 
have  been  allowed  to  have  this  sort  of  thing  too  long  to 
themselves.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  There  have  been, 
I  may  say,  hundreds  of  these  meetings,  at  which  the  fel- 
lows say  they  want  to  get  their  rents  reduced,  that  their 
crops  were  short,  that  they  must  keep  their  families  from 
starving,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot.  How  can  we  help  it  if 
their  crops  were  short?  (Hear,  hear.)  How  can  we  help 
it  if  they  have  families  to  support?  (Cheers.)  The  idiots 
talk  about  our  rents  being  three  or  four  times  more  than 
Griffith's  valuation;  if  that  be  so,  I  may  say,  more  shame 
for  the  fellow  Griffith,  whoever  he  was.  (Groans  for 
Griffith.)  Are  we  to  be  robbed  because  Griffith  was  an 
ass?  (Cheers.)  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  de- 
tain you  longer — (cries  of  "Go  on"  from  several  sub-in- 
spectors)— but  will  call  upon,  I  may  say,  my  eloquent 
friend.  Lord  Deliverus,  who  will  propose  the  first  resolu- 
tion. (Loud  and  long-continued  cheering  from  the  con- 
stabulary. ) 

Lord  Deliverus — My  dear  Squanderall,  my  good  friends, 
and  other  persons,  you  know  I  am  not  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  have  been  asked  to  propose  the  follow- 
ing resolution ; — 

"  That  we  regret  to  notice  that  the  unbounded  prosper- 
ity which  is  being  enjoyed  by  the  small  farmers  and  the 
laboring  classes  of  Ireland  is  having  a  very  bad  el^'ect  on 
them,  leading  them  into  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  and 
producing  among  them  an  insolent  and  rebellious  spirit, 
and  that  in  the  interest  of  morality  and  public  safety  we 
consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rents  of  the  coun- 
try shall  be  increased  by  about  100  per  cent." 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  a  resolution  which  must  waken 
a  sympathetic  echo  in  the  bosom  of  every  rightly-consti- 
tuted gentleman  of  property.  Do  we  not  all  know,  have 
we  not  all  seen,  the  lamentable  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  country?  Twenty  years  ago  not  half  the  pop- 
ulation indulged  in  the  luxury  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
the  laboring  classes  never  thought  of  wearing  waistcoats; 
now,  most  of  them  take  care  to  provide  themselves  with 
these  things.  Where  do  they  get  the  money  to  buy  them 
but  out  of  our  rents?     (True,  true.)     Twenty  years  ago 
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they  were  satisfied  if  they  could  get  a  few  potatoes  to  live 
upon  each  day,  and  a  very  good,  wholesome,  simple  food 
they  were  for  such  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  latterly 
some  bad  instructors  have  got  amongst  them,  and  now 
the  blackguards  will  not  be  contented  unless  they  have 
rashers  two  or  three  times  a  week.  (Oh,  oh.)  Where  do 
they  get  the  money  for  these  rashers?  (Voices — "  Out 
of  our  rents.")  Yes,  my  friends,  out  of  our  rents.  They 
rob  us  to  supply  themselves  with  delicacies  of  this  kind. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago  we  could  bring  up  the  fellows  to 
vote  for  us;  now  they  do  as  they  like.  (Groans.)  And 
now  the  fellows  say  we  must  give  them  a  reduction  of  their 
rents!  (A  voice — "Give  them  an  ounce  of  lead.")  The 
rascals  say  they  won't  starve.  (Oh,  oh,  and  groans.) 
They  say  they  will  feed  themselves  first,  and  then  con- 
sider if  they  have  anj^thing  to  spare  for  us.  (Shrieks  and 
groans  on  the  platform — Colonel  Hardup  faints.)  They 
say  the  life  of  any  one  among  them  is  just  as  precious  as 
the  life  of  any  one  of  us.  (Expressions  of  horror  on 
all  sides — Lord  Tomnoddy  looks  unutterably  disgusted, 
changes  color,  puts  his  hand  on  his  stomach,  and  retires 
hastily  to  the  back  of  the  platform. )  My  friends,  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  the  Government  is  bound  to  put  them  down 
at  any  cost.  (Tremendous  cheering.)  Just  think  what 
would  result  from  any  considerable  reduction  of  our  in- 
comes; why,  most  of  us  might  have  to  remain  in  this 
wretched  country,  for  we  would  be  ashamed  to  return  in 
reduced  circumstances  to  Loudon  and  Paris;  we  should 
have  fewer  horses,  fewer  yachts,  fewer  servants,  less 
champagne,  less  Italian  opera,  no  rouge  et  noir — think, 
my  friends,  of  the  number  of  charming  establishments 
from  London  to  Vienna  that  would  feel  the  shock.  (Sobs 
and  moans  on  the  platform.)  Would  life  be  worth  living 
under  such  circumstances?  (No,  no.)  No,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  it  would  not;  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to 
call  upon  the  Government  to  interfere  promptly  and  with 
a  strong  hand  to  stop  the  spread  of  those  subversive 
theories  that  are  now  being  taught  to  the  lower  classes  in 
this  country.     (Great  applause.) 

A.  D.  Shoneen,  Esq.,  J. P.,  came  forward  to  second  the 
resolution.  He  said — My  loras  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that 
I  need  not  add  a  word,  even  if  I  were  able  to  do  so,  to  the 
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beautiful,  the  eloquent,  the  argumentative,  the  thrilling 
oration  you  have  just  heard  from  the  estimable  Lord  De- 
liverus.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  that  magnificent 
performance  in  the  language  it  deserves,  for  the  task 
would  far  transcend  my  humble  capacity.  But  I  do  think 
that  this  country  should  feel  grateful — every  country 
should  feel  grateful — the  human  race  should  feel  grateful 
— to  his  lordship  for  the  invaluable  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  sum  of  our  political  philosophy  in  that  ad- 
dress. I  own  I  am  moved  almost  to  tears  when  I  consider 
that  the  people  whose  conduct  has  excited  such  righteous 
indignatiion  in  the  breast  of  his  lordship,  and  so  alfected 
the  epigastric  region  of  that  most  amiable  young  noble- 
man. Viscount  Tomnoddy — are  my  countrymen.  I  blush 
to  make  the  confession,  I  am  so  overcome  by  my  feelings 
that  I  am  unable  to  do  more  than  briefly  second  the  reso- 
lution, which  has  been  proposed  to  you  in  words  that  de- 
serve to  live  forever,  and  that  mankind  will  not  willingly 
let  die.     (The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously.) 

Major  Bearhead  came  forward  to  propose  the  next  reso- 
lution, which  was  in  the  following  terms: — "That,  from 
the  unlawful,  rebellious,  and  revolutionary  spirit  which 
is  now  abroad,  we  deem  it  essential  that  a  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  shall  at  once  be  effected,  that  mar- 
tial law  shall  be  proclaimed  in  all  disturbed  districts,  that 
all  land  agitators  shall  be  at  once  arrested,  and  all  tenant- 
right  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  shall  be  confis- 
cated and  suppressed." 

The  gallant  Major  said — My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
ahem !  you  may  talk  of  resolutions,  but  this  is  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  wanted.  Ahem !  by  the  soul  of  Julius  Caesar, 
it  is  only  such  spirited  measures  that  will  ever  settle  this 
confounded  Irish  trouble.  Ahem  I  the  fellows  want  re- 
ductions— by  the  boots  of  the  immortal  Wellington,  I 
would  reduce  them  with  grape  and  canister ;  that 's  the 
reduction  I  would  give  them !  Thunder  and  lightning — • 
ahem !  thunder  and  lightning!  to  think  that  these  agitating 
fellows  have  been  going  about  the  country  these  twelve 
months,  and  not  one  of  them  shot,  sabered,  or  hanged  yet ! 
Two  or  three  fellows  were  put  under  a  sort  of  sham  arrest, 
and  I  am  told  they  are  to  be  tried ;  trial  be  damned,  I  say. 
Ahem!  a  drumhead  court-martial  is  the  sort  of  trial  for 
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them.  No  fear  they  would  ever  trouble  the  country  after- 
wards. Let  the  Horse-Guards  only  send  me  word,  "  Bear- 
head,  you  settle  with  these  people,"  and  see  how  soon  I  'd 
do  it.  (Cheers.)  By  all  the  bombshells  in  Britain,  I'd 
have  the  country  as  quiet  as  a  churchyard  in  two  months. 
That  is  enough  for  me  to  say — ahem!     (Great  cheering.) 

The  Hon.  Charles  Edward  Algernon  Featherhead,  in 
seconding  the  resolution,  said — My  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen — oh,  I  really  forgot  that  the  ladies  are  not 
present,  which  I  take  to  be  a  dooced  pity,  for,  as  the  poet 
says,  "  Their  smiles  would  make  a  summer  " — oh,  yes,  I 
have  it — "where  darkness  else  would  be."  (Applause.) 
I  can't  say  I  know  much  about  these  blooming  agricultural 
matters,  for  on  my  word  of  honor  I  always  looked  on  them 
as  a  low,  vulgar  sort  of  thing,  and  all  my  set  of  fellows  do 
just  the  same;  but  my  old  governor  wished  me  to  come 
here  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  I  have  a  little 
reason  for  wishing  to  humor  him  just  now.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  don't  see  how  any  sort  of  fun  can  go  on  if  we  are 
not  to  get  money  from  these  farming  fellows.  It  may  be 
very  true  that  oats  were  not  worth  digging  this  season,  and 
that  potatoes  were  very  short  in  the  straw  and  very  light  in 
the  ear ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  not  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  cucumbers?  (Cheers.)  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  American  importations,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that 's  the  jolliest  part  of  the  whole  thing,  because  surely 
the  farming  fellows  can't  want  to  eat  the  American  food 
and  the  Irish  food  both  together.  Let  them  eat  the  Yankee 
stuif,  and  then  sell  the  Irish  and  give  us  the  money,  and 
there  's  the  whole  thing  settled  handsomely.  It 's  their 
confounded  stupidity  that  prevents  them  seeing  this  plain 
and  simple  way  of  satisfying  themselves  and  us.  For,  as 
the  poet  says,  "  Is  there  a  heart  that  never  loved?" — no, 
that 's  not  it — "  When  the  wine-cup  is  circling  before  us  " 
— no,  I  forget  what  the  poet  said,  but  no  matter :  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  highly  approve  of  the  toast  which  has  just  been 
proposed.      (The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.) 

Sir  Nathaniel  H.  Castlehack  wished  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks before  the  close  of  the  meeting.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  tone  of  some  of  the  speakers  had  not  shown 
quite  as  much  confidence  in  the  Government  as  in  his  opin- 
ion they  deserved.    I  do  not  think  (said  the  speaker)  that 
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the  arrests  which  have  been  referred  to  were  at  all  in- 
tended to  be  a  flash  in  the  pan,  for  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  at  this  moment  the  jury  panels  are  being  carefully 
looked  after  by  the  authorities — (good,  good) — and  I 
think  I  may  say  to  the  gallant  major  who  has  just  pre- 
ceded me,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  public  cause  we  all  must 
recognize  and  admire,  that  if  he  will  only  exercise  to  some 
extent  the  virtue  of  patience,  and  allow  things  to  take 
their  regular  course,  he  will  probably  ere  long  have  the 
opportunity  which  he  desires  for  again  distinguishing 
himself  and  rendering  the  State  some  service.  .  .  .  Don't 
be  afraid,  my  friends ;  rely  with  confidence  on  the  Govern- 
ment; they  will  give  to  this  unreasonable  and  turbulent 
people  everything  but  what  they  want. 

A  scene  of  immense  enthusiasm  followed  these  remarks. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  platform  embraced  each  other;  the 
band  of  the  33d  Dragoons  struck  up  "  God  save  the 
Queen,"  and  the  constabulary  fired  a  feic  cle  joie.  The 
meeting  was  then  put  through  some  evolutions,  which  they 
performed  in  brilliant  style,  after  which  they  broke  into 
sections  and  marched  off  to  their  different  stations.  Their 
lordships  and  the  gentry  then  proceeded  to  their  carriages, 
and  drove  off  to  Freebooter  Hall.  They  expressed  them- 
selves highly  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  stated  that  similar  meetings  would  soon  be  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


GOD    SAVE    IRELAND.i 

High  upon  the  gallows  tree  swung  the  noble-hearted  three, 
By  the  vengeful  tyrant  stricken  in  their  bloom ; 

But  they  met  him  face  to  face,  with  the  spirit  of  their  race, 
And  they  went  with  souls  undaunted  to  their  doom. 

"  God  save  Ireland,"  said  the  heroes ;  "  God  save   Ireland," 
said  they  all : 

"  Whether  on  the  scaffold  high,  or  the  battle-field  we  die, 
O  what  matter,  when  for  Erin  dear  we  fall ! " 

1  William  O'Meara  Allen.  Michael  O'Brien,  Michael  Larkin,  executed 
23d  November,  1867,  for  accidentally  killins  Brett,  a  policeman,  in  the 
attempt  to  rescue  Kelly  and  Deasy,  September  18. 
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Girt  around  with  cruel  foes,  still  their  courage  proudly  rose, 

For  they  thought  of  hearts  that  loved  them,  far  and  near. 
Of   the   millions   true   and   brave,    o'er   the   ocean's    swelling 
wave. 
And  the  friends  in  holy  Ireland,  ever  dear. 
"God  save  Ireland,"  said  they  proudly;  "God  save  Ireland," 

said  they  all : 
"  Whether  on  the  scaffold  high,  or  the  battle-field  we  die, 
O  what  matter,  when  for  Erin  dear  we  fall !  " 

Climbed  they  up  the  rugged  stair;  rung  their  voices  out  in 
prayer ; 
Then,  with  England's  fatal  cord  around  them  cast. 
Close  beneath  the  gallows  tree  kissed  like  brothers  lovingly. 

True  to  home  and  faith  and  freedom  to  the  last. 
"  God  save  Ireland,"  praj-ed  they  loudly ;  "  God  save  Ireland," 

said  they  all : 
"  Whether  on  the  scaffold  high,  or  the  battle-field  we  die, 
O  what  matter,  when  for  Erin  dear  we  fall !  " 

Never  till  the  latest  day  shall  the  memory  pass  away 
.    Of  the  gallant  lives  thus  given  for  our  land; 
But  on  the  cause  must  go,  amidst  joy  or  weal  or  woe, 

Till  we  've  made  our  isle  a  nation  free  and  grand. 
"God  save  Ireland,"  say  we  proudly;  "God  save  Ireland," 

say  we  all : 
"  If  upon  the  scaffold  high,  or  the  battle-field  we  die, 

O  what  matter,  when  for  Erin  dear  we  fall !  " 


YOU    AND    I. 

I  know  what  will  happen,  sweet, 

When  you  and  I  are  one ; 
Calm  and  bright  and  very  fleet, 

All  our  days  will  run. 
Fond  and  kind  our  words  will  be, 

Mixed  no  more  with  sighs ; 
Thoughts  too  fine  for  words  we  '11  see 

Within  each  other's  eyes. 

Sweet,  when  you  and  I  are  one 

Earth  will  bloom  anew — 
Brighter  than  the  stars  and  sun, 

Softer  than  the  dew. 
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Sweeter  scents  will  then  arise 

From  the  fields  and  flowers; 
Holier  calm  will  fill  the  skies 

In  the  midnight  hours. 

Music  now  unheard,  unknown 

Then  will  reach  our  ears; 
Not  a  plaint  in  any  tone, 

Not  a  hint  of  tears. 
In  a  round  of  bliss  complete 

All  our  days  will  run- 
That  is  wiiat  will  happen,  sweet, 

When  you  and  I  are  one. 


DEAR    OLD    IRELAND. 

IRISH    AIR. 
I. 

Deep  in  Canadian  woods  we  've  met, 

From  one  bright  island  flown ; 
Great  is  the  land  we  tread,  but  yet 

Our  hearts  are  with  our  own. 
And  ere  we  leave  this  shanty  small. 
While  fades  the  Autumn  day, 
We  '11  toast  Old  Ireland ! 
Dear  Old  Ireland! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

II. 
We  've  heard  her  faults  a  hundred  times, 

The  new  ones  and  the  old, 
In  songs  and  sermons,  ranns  and  rhymes, 

Enlarged  some  fifty-fold. 
But  take  them  all,  the  great  and  small, 
And  this  we  've  got  to  say  : 
Here  's  dear  Old  Ireland ! 
Good  Old  Ireland ! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

III. 
We  know  that  brave  and  good  men  tried 

To  snap  her  rusty  chain — 
That  patriots  sufl'ered,  martyrs  died — 

And  all,  't  is  sad,  in  vain. 
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But  no,  boys,  no !  a  glance  will  show 
How  far  they  've  won  their  way — 
Here  's  good  Old  Ireland ! 
Brave  Old  Ireland! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

IV. 

We  've  seen  the  wedding  and  the  wake, 

The  patron  and  the  fair; 
And  lithe  young  frames  at  the  dear  old  games 

In  the  kindly  Irish  air; 
And  the  loud  ''  hurroo,"  we  have  heard  it  too, 
And  the  thundering  "  Clear  the  way !  " 
Here  's  gay  Old  Ireland ! 
Dear  Old  Ireland! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

V. 

And  well  we  know  in  the  cool  gray  eves, 

When  the  hard  day's  work  is  o'er, 
How  soft  and  sweet  are  the  words  that  greet 

The  friends  who  meet  once  more; 
With  "Mary  machree!"  "My  Pat!  'tis  he!'^ 
And  "  My  own  heart  night  and  day ! " 
Ah,  fond  Old  Ireland ! 
Dear  Old  Ireland! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

VI. 

And  happy  and  bright  are  the  groups  that  pass 

From  their  peaceful  homes,  for  miles 
O  'er  fields  and  roads  and  hills,  to  Mass, 

When  Sunday  morning  smiles; 

And  deep  the  zeal  their  true  hearts  feel 

When  low  they  kneel  and  pray. 

Oh,  dear  Old  Ireland! 

Blest  old  Ireland! 

Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 

VII. 

But  deep  in  Canadian  woods  we  've  met, 

And  we  never  may  see  again 
The  dear  old  isle  where  our  hearts  are  set 

And  our  first  fond  hopes  remain! 
But  come,  fill  up  another  cup, 
And  with  every  sup  we  '11  say, 
"  Here  's  dear  Old  Ireland ! 
Loved  Old  Ireland ! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurrah! 


JONATHAN  SWIFT 


JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

(1667—1745.) 

To  most  of  us  the  name  of  Swift  at  once  conjures  up  the  memory 
of  that  happy  time  of  youth  when  we  first  made  acquaintance  with 
the  ever-entrancing  Gulliver,  of  which  Bulwer  Lytton  said — 

"  And  lo  !  the  book  from  all  its  end  beguiled, 
A  harmless  wonder  to  some  happy  child." 

But  few  realize  that  the  work  was  really  one  of  the  many  power- 
ful political  pamphlets  in  which  Swift  brought  his  keen,  biting 
satire,  his  clear  logical  mind,  his  lofty  uncompromising  courage  into 
play,  exercising  as  great,  if  not  greater,  influence,  in  the  world 
of  politics  than  is  wielded  by  any  single  one  of  the  most  powerful 
newspapers  of  to-day. 

This  influence  was  due  also  to  the  clear,  simple,  straightforward 
English  which  he  employed  in  his  writings.  He  always  used  lan- 
guage which  could  be  "  understanded  of  the  people."  His  homelj" 
common-sense  English  prose,  that  a  child  can  read  and  understand, 
and  a  scholar  appreciate  and  enjoy,  was  a  ixiore  powerful  weapon 
than  all  his  other  intellectual  endowments  put  together.  For  with- 
out it  he  could  never  have  reached  the  ear  of  the  people  as  he  did. 

And  yet  in  the  background  of  this  great  power,  this  mighty  intel- 
lect, there  is  a  grim  shadow  ever  present  from  his  birth  to  his  mel- 
ancholy end,  which,  becoming  a  reality,  shattered  his  life,  so  that 
as  Thackeray  says,  "  To  think  of  Swift,  is  like  thinking  of  the  ruins 
of  a  great  empire." 

Jonathan  Swift  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1667.  His  father,  who 
was  a  cousin  of  the  poet  Dryden,  died  before  his  birth,  leaving  his 
mother  in  poverty.  By  the  slender  charity  of  his  uncle  Godwin  he 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  took  him  to  England  with 
her,  where  he  remained  until  flve  years  of  age.  Returning  to  Ire- 
land, he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  a  school  at  Kilkenny.  He  entered 
the  Univei'sity  of  Dublin  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  proved  a  rebel- 
lious and  diflicult  student,  for  which  perhaps  the  bitterness  of  spirit 
engendered  by  his  poverty  was  largely  responsible.  He  studied 
widely,  but  not  along  the  lines  prescribed  by  the  college,  and  it  was 
only  by  special  favor  that  he  obtained  his  degree  in  1685-86. 

When  he  left  college  he  was  penniless  and  practically  alone  in 
the  world,  but  he  found  employment  with  Sir  William  Temple  as 
an  amanuensis,  at  a  salary  of  £20  ($100)  a  year.  He  made  himself 
useful  to  Temple  and  was  enabled  to  go  to  Oxford,  where  in  1692  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  While  at  Oxford  he  attempted  some 
translations  from  the  Latin,  which  he  showed  to  his  cousin  Dryden, 
who  told  him  that  he  would  never  be  a  poet,  a  remark  which  was 
never  forgotten  nor  forgiven  bj^  Swift. 

In  1694-95,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  and  appointed  to  the  prebend 
of  Kilroot  at  a  salary  of  £100  ($500)  a  year.     He  did  not  remain 
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there  long,  however,  but  returned  to  Sir  "William  Temple  in  1695, 
characteristically  resigning  his  living  in  "favor  of  a  poor  curate, 
the  father  of  eight  children,  who  was 

"  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

At  Moore  Park,  Sir  William  Temple's  residence.  Swift  now  be- 
came more  his  confidential  friend  than  his  employe.  Here  he  com- 
pleted 'The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  which  he  had  begun  while  he  was  at  the 
University,  and  wrote  '  The  Battle  of  the  Books,'  and  here  also  he 
met  Esther  Johnson,  whom  he  has  immortalized  as  "Stella." 

In  1699  Sir  William  Temj)le  died,  leaving  Swift  a  legacy  of  £100 
($500)  and  his  literary  remains,  which  Swift  carefully  edited  and 
published  some  time  later. 

After  several  times  being  tricked  and  disappointed,  he  at  length 
was  appointed  Vicar  of  Laracor,  Rathbeggan,  and  Agher,  worth 
about  £270  ($1,350)  a  year,  where  he  efi:ected  many  refoi-ms  and  im- 
provements, both  moi'al  and  material.  Meanwhile,  "  Stella  "  with  a 
companion  took  up  her  abode  in  the  town  of  Trim  near  at  hand. 

The  power  of  the  pamphlet,  first  demonstrated  by  Wiclif,  who 
opened  that  new  literary  vein  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  been  vigorously  wielded  by  many  writers  since  his 
time  ;  notably  by  Daniel  Defoe,  who  began  in  1687.  Swift  took 
up  the  weapon  a  few  years  later. 

His  power  as  a  political  pamphleteer  was  first  manifested  in  1701, 
when  he  published  anonymously  his  '  Discussions  in  Athens  and 
Rome.'  The  authorship  was  attributed  to  many  people  in  high 
places,  among  others,  to  Bishop  Burnet,  who  made  public  disa- 
vowal of  it,  in  order  to  escape  impeachment.  Swift  himself  avowed 
the  authorship  some  two  years  later. 

'  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  and  '  The  Battle  of  the  Books,'  published  in 
1704,  showed  to  the  world  that  a  new  and  tremendous  literary  power 
had  arisen  ;  and  now  followed  a  succession  of  pamphlets  on  public 
affairs,  Avhich  brought  him  into  close  conjunction  with  the  Whig 
party  ;  but  about  1710,  becoming  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Tories, 
he  threw  in  his  lot  with  them  and  employed  all  the  resources  of  his 
intellect  to  the  furtherance  of  their  aims  and  policy,  founding  The 
Examiner  as  the  organ  of  the  party.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
long  catalogue  of  his  writings  in  support  of  both  of  these  political 
parties.  They  mostly  deal  with  issues  which  are  long  since  past, 
but  they  all  bear  the  stamp  of  his  powerful  genius.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  his  change  from  the  Whigs  to  the  Tories  was  a 
perfectly  natural  and  logical  one  and  was  not  made  for  the  sake  of 
place  or  power.  While  he  was  in  London  he  had  a  bitter  con- 
troversy Avith  Steele,  arising  out  of  an  article  in  his  Crisis.  Swift 
fiercely  opposed  the  views  of  Steele,  who  upheld  the  Union  and  ex- 
tolled the  Scottish  character  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish,  and  for  a 
moment  was  in  danger  of  prison,  but  the  storm  blew  itself  out. 

For  the  detailed  account  of  Swift's  sojourn  in  London  the  world 
is  indebted  to  his  '  Journal  to  Stella,'  which  was  in  a  series  of  letters, 
full  of  minute  and  circumstantial  detail,  sometimes  in  language  of 
playful  tenderness,  and  at  others  as  serious  as  a  diplomat's  dis- 
patches. 
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In  1713  he  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
to  which  he  retired  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Tory  party.  Here,  though  he  was  at  first  badly  received  and 
even  insulted,  he  soon  made  himself  at  home,  and  the  Deanery  was 
twice  a  Aveek  the  scene  of  a  gathering  of  the  foremost  people  in  so- 
ciety, art,  and  letters. 

■  In  1720  his  '  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,' 
etc.,  made  him  very  popular  with  the  people.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  the  proposal  has  been  renewed  in  our  own  day,  with 
far  greater  practical  effect.  The  '  Drapier  Letters'  perhaps  dis- 
played the  power  of  the  press  in  that  day  more  than  anything  else 
ever  did.  They  made  inoperative  a  patent  which  had  been  gi-anted 
for  coining  £180,000  ($900,000)  worth  of  copper  money  for  Ireland, 
for  which  the  people  of  that  country  would  have  been  severely 
taxed.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  arguments  employed  in 
these  letters  would  apply  almost  exactly  to  the  silver  discussion  in 
the  United  States  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  later. 

All  this  time  Swift  had  been  working  on  his  '  Gulliver's  Travels,' 
and  when  he  went  to  England  in  1726  he  took  the  manuscript  with 
him  ;  it  appeared  in  that  year,  and  the  public  went  wild  over  it  at 
once.  "  It  was  read  by  the  high,  the  low,  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate,  and  criticism  for  a  while  was  lost  in  Avonder."  Voltaire 
read  it  with  delight,  and  at  his  suggestion  it  Avas  translated  into 
Fi-ench. 

In  1727  Swift  paid  another  visit  to  England,  and  published  there 
the  three  volumes  of  '  Miscellanies,'  in  which  his  name  appeared  with 
that  of  Pope,  to  whom  he  gave  the  entire  profits,  as  Avell  as  the  copy- 
right of  'Gulliver's  Travels.'  Indeed,  it  naay  be  said  that  Swift 
never  directly  made  a  single  penny  by  his  Avritings. 

In  1728  "  Stella"  died,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  grew  mo- 
rose and  passionate,  intolerable  to  his  friends  and  unendurable  to 
himself.  His  mind  failed  him,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  be- 
came a  hopeless  lunatic.  In  1742  his  reason  returned  for  a  few 
days,  but  only  to  mock  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  he  died  on  Oct. 
14,  1745.     He  is  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  Swift  without  some  reference  to 
his  relations  with  "Stella" — to  whom  allusion  has  already  been 
made — and  to  "Vanessa,"  a  Miss  Vanhomrig,  whose  acquaintance 
Swift  made  when  in  London.  The  latter  appeared  in  Dublin  as  soon 
as  Swift  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Deanei-y,  and  her  presence 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  "  Stella,"  for  Avhom  Swift  had  taken  lodg- 
ings at  Ormond  Quay.  It  is  said  that  Swift  Avas  married  to  ' '  Stella  " 
in  1716,  but  there  is  little  to  sIioav  the  truth  of  this.  Certain  it  is 
that  "Vanessa"  Avas  passionately  in  loA^e  Avith  the  Dean,  and  that 
she  died  Avith  a  broken  heart  because  of  him  ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  for  "Stella"  Swift  had  such  affection  as  it  Avas  in  his 
poAver  to  give  to  any  woman.  For  the  rest,  the  whole  matter  is 
wrapped  in  mystery,  where  it  is  well  to  let  it  lie.  C.  Wo 
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GULLIVER    AMONG    THE    PIGMIES. 

From  '  Gulliver's  Travels.' 

My  father  had  a  small  estate  in  Nottinghamshire ;  I  was 
the  third  of  five  sons.  He  sent  me  to  Emmanuel  College 
in  Cambridge,  at  fourteen  years  old,  where  I  resided  three 
years,  and  applied  myself  close  to  my  studies;  but  the 
charge  of  maintaining  me,  although  I  had  a  very  scanty 
allowance,  being  too  great  for  a  narrow  fortune,  I  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  James  Bates,  an  eminent  surgeon 
in  London,  with  whom  I  continued  four  years;  and  my 
father  now  and  then  sending  me  small  sums  of  money,  I 
laid  them  out  in  learning  navigation,  and  other  parts  of  the 
mathematics  useful  to  those  who  intend  to  travel,  as  I  al- 
ways believed  it  would  be,  some  time  or  other,  my  for- 
tune to  do.  When  I  left  Mr.  Bates  I  went  down  to  my 
father ;  where,  by  the  assistance  of  him,  and  my  uncle  John 
and  some  other  relations,  I  got  forty  pounds,  and  a  promise 
of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  me  at  Leyden.  There 
I  studied  physic  two  years  and  seven  months,  knowing  it 
would  be  useful  in  long  voyages. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Leyden  I  was  recommended 
by  my  good  master  Mr.  Bates  to  be  surgeon  to  the  "  Swal- 
low," Captain  Abraham  Pannell,  commander ;  with  whom  I 
continued  three  years  and  a  half,  making  a  voyage  or  two 
into  the  Levant,  and  some  other  parts.  When  I  came  back 
I  resolved  to  settle  in  London;  to  which  Mr.  Bates,  my 
master,  encouraged  me,  and  by  him  I  was  recommended  to 
several  patients.  I  took  part  of  a  small  house  in  the  Old 
Jewry ;  and  being  advised  to  alter  my  condition,  I  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Burton,  second  daughter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Bur- 
ton, hosier,  in  Newgate  Street,  with  Avhom  I  received  four 
hundred  pounds  for  a  portion. 

But  my  good  master.  Bates,  dying  in  two  years  after,  and 
I  having  few  friends,  my  business  began  to  fail;  for  my 
conscience  would  not  suffer  me  to  imitate  the  bad  practice 
of  too  many  among  my  brethren.  Having,  therefore,  con- 
sulted with  my  wife,  and  some  of  my  acquaintance,  I  de- 
termined to  go  again  to  sea.  I  was  surgeon  successively  in 
two  ships,  and  made  several  voyages,  for  six  years,  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  by  Avhicli  I  got  some  addition  to  my 
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fortune.  My  hours  of  leisure  I  spent  in  reading  the  best 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  being  always  provided  with 
a  good  number  of  books;  and,  when  I  was  ashore,  in 
observing  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  learning  their  language,  wherein  I  had  a  great 
facility,  by  the  strength  of  my  memory. 

The  last  of  these  voyages  not  proving  very  fortunate,  I 
grew  weary  of  the  sea,  and  intended  to  stay  at  home  with 
my  wife  and  family.  I  removed  from  the  Old  Jewry  to 
Fetter  Lane,  and  from  thence  to  Wapping,  hoping  to  get 
business  among  the  sailors ;  but  it  would  not  turn  to  ac- 
count. After  three  years'  expectation  that  things  would 
mend,  I  accepted  an  advantageous  offer  from  Captain  Wil- 
liam Prichard,  master  of  the  "  Antelope,"  who  was  making 
a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  We  set  sail  from  Bristol,  May 
4, 1699 ;  and  our  voyage  at  first  was  very  prosperous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  some  reasons,  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  particulars  of  our  adventures  in  those 
seas.  Let  it  sufiice  to  inform  him,  that,  in  our  passage  from 
thence  to  the  East  Indies,  Ave  were  driven  by  a  violent 
storm  to  the  northwest  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By  an 
observation,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  30°  2' 
south.  Twelve  of  our  crew  were  dead  by  immoderate  labor 
and  ill  food ;  the  rest  were  in  a  very  weak  condition. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  which  was  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer in  those  parts,  the  weather  being  very  hazy,  the  seamen 
spied  a  rock  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  ship ;  but  the 
wind  was  so  strong,  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon  it, 
and  immediately  split.  Six  of  the  crew,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  having  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea,  made  a  shift  to 
get  clear  of  the  ship  and  the  rock.  We  rowed,  by  my  com- 
putation, about  three  leagues,  till  we  were  able  to  work 
no  longer,  being  already  spent  with  labor,  while  we  were 
in  the  ship.  We,  therefore,  trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves ;  and,  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  boat  was  over- 
set by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the  north.  What  became  of 
my  companions  in  the  boat,  as  well  as  those  who  escaped 
on  the  rock,  or  were  left  in  the  vessel,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
conclude  they  were  all  lost. 

For  my  own  part,  I  swam  as  fortune  directed  me,  and 
was  pushed  forward  by  wind  and  tide.  I  often  let  my  legs 
drop,  and  could  feel  no  bottom;  but,  when  I  was  almost 
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gone,  and  able  to  struggle  no  longer,  I  found  myself  within 
my  depth ;  and,  by  this  time,  the  storm  was  much  abated. 

The  declivity  was  so  small  that  I  walked  near  a  mile  be- 
fore I  got  to  the  shore,  which  I  conjectured  was  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  then  advanced  forward  near  half 
a  mile,  but  could  not  discover  any  sign  of  houses  or  inhab- 
itants ;  at  least,  I  was  in  so  weak  a  condition,  that  I  did  not 
observe  them.  I  was  extremely  tired,  and  with  that,  and 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  brandy 
that  I  drank  as  I  left  the  ship,  I  found  myself  much  in- 
clined to  sleep.  I  lay  down  on  the  grass,  which  was  very 
short  and  soft,  where  I  slept  sounder  than  ever  I  remem- 
bered to  have  done  in  vnj  life,  and,  as  I  reckoned,  about 
nine  hours ;  for,  when  I  awakened,  it  was  just  daylight.  I 
attempted  to  rise,  but  was  not  able  to  stir:  for  as  I  hap- 
pened to  lie  on  my  back,  I  found  my  arms  and  legs  were 
strongly  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  ground ;  and  my  hair, 
which  was  long  and  thick,  tied  down  in  the  same  manner. 
I  likewise  felt  several  slender  ligatures  across  my  body, 
from  m}^  armpits  to  my  thighs.  I  could  only  look  upwards, 
the  sun  began  to  grow  hot,  and  the  light  offended  my  eyes. 

I  heard  a  confused  noise  about  me ;  but,  in  the  posture  I 
lay,  I  could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.  In  a  little  time,  I 
felt  something  alive  moving  on  my  left  leg,  which,  advanc- 
ing gently  forward  over  my  breast,  came  almost  up  to  my 
chin ;  when,  bending  my  eyes  downward,  as  much  as  I 
could,  I  perceived  it  to  be  a  human  creature,  not  six  inches 
high,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands,  and  a  quiver  at 
his  back.  In  the  meantime  I  felt  at  least  forty  more  of  the 
same  kind  (as  I  conjectured)  followed  the  first. 

I  was  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  roared  so  loud 
that  they  all  ran  back  in  a  fright ;  and  some  of  them,  as  I 
was  afterwards  told,  were  hurt  with  the  falls  they  got  by 
leaping  from  my  sides  upon  the  ground.  However,  they 
soon  returned,  and  one  of  them,  who  ventured  so  far  as  to 
get  a  full  sight  of  my  face,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  by 
way  of  admiration,  cried  out  in  a  shrill,  but  distinct  voice — 
Hekinah  degul!  the  others  repeated  the  same  words  sev- 
eral times,  but  I  then  knew  not  what  they  meant. 

I  lay  all  this  while,  as  the  reader  may  believe,  in  great 
uneasiness.  At  length,  struggling  to  get  loose,  I  had  the 
fortune  to  break  the  strings,  and  wrench  out  the  pegs,  that 
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fastened  my  left  arm  to  the  ground ;  for  by  lifting  it  up  to 
my  face,  I  discovered  the  methods  they  had  taken  to  bind 
me,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  violent  pull,  which  gave 
me  excessive  pain,  I  a  little  loosened  the  strings  that  tied 
down  my  hair  on  the  left  side,  so  that  I  was  just  able  to 
turn  my  head  about  two  inches. 

But  the  creatures  ran  off  a  second  time  before  I  could 
seize  them ;  whereupon  there  was  a  great  shout  in  a  very 
shrill  accent,  and  after  it  ceased  I  heard  one  of  them  cry 
aloud,  Tolgo  phonac:  when,  in  an  instant,  I  felt  above  an 
hundred  arrows  discharged  on  my  left  hand,  which  pricked 
me  like  so  many  needles;  and,  besides,  they  shot  another 
flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs  in  Europe,  whereof 
many,  I  suppose,  fell  on  my  body  (though  I  felt  them  not), 
and  some  on  my  face,  which  I  immediately  covered  with  my 
left  hand. 

When  this  shower  of  arrows  was  over,  I  fell  a-groaning 
with  grief  and  pain,  and  then  striving  again  to  get  loose, 
they  discharged  another  volley  larger  than  the  first,  and 
some  of  them,  attempted  with  spears  to  stick  me  in  the 
sides;  but  by  good  luck  I  had  on  me  a  buff  jerkin,  which 
they  could  not  pierce.  I  thought  it  the  most  prudent 
method  to  lie  still,  and  my  design  was  to  continue  so  till 
night,  when,  my  left  hand  being  already  loose,  I  could 
easily  free  myself ;  and  as  for  the  inhabitants,  I  had  reason 
to  believe  I  might  be  a  match  for  the  greatest  army  they 
could  bring  against  me,  if  they  were  all  of  the  same  size 
with  him  that  I  saw. 

But  fortune  disposed  otherwise  of  me.  When  the  people 
observed  I  was  quiet,  they  discharged  no  more  arrows: 
but  by  the  noise  I  heard  I  knew  their  numbers  increased; 
and  about  four  j^ards  from  me,  over  against  m^^  right  ear, 
I  heard  a  knocking  for  above  an  hour,  like  that  of  people 
at  work;  when,  turning  my  head  that  way  as  well  as  the 
pegs  and  strings  would  permit  me,  I  saw  a  stage  erected, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  capable  of  hold- 
ing four  of  the  inhabitants,  with  tv\^o  or  three  ladders  to 
mount  it;  from  whence  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  a. 
person  of  quality,  made  me  a  long  speech,  whereof  I  under- 
stood not  one  syllable. 

But  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  before  the  principal 
person  began  his  oration  he  cried  out  three  times,  Langro 
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debul  sail  (these  words,  and  the  former,  were  afterwards 
repeated,  and  explained  to  me).  AVhereupon  immediately 
about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  came  and  cut  the  strings  that 
fastened  the  left  side  of  my  head,  which  gave  me  tlie  liberty 
of  turning  it  to  the  right,  and  of  observing  the  person  and 
gesture  of  him  that  was  to  speak.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a 
middle  age,  and  taller  than  any  of  the  other  three  who  at- 
tended him,  whereof  one  was  a  page  that  held  up  his  train, 
and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  my  middle  finger; 
the  other  two  stood  one  on  each  side  to  support  him.  He 
acted  everj^  part  of  an  orator,  and  I  could  observe  many 
periods  of  threatenings,  and  others  of  promises,  pit^^,  and 
kindness. 

I  answered  in  a  few  words,  but  in  the  most  submissive 
manner,  lifting  up  my  left  hand,  and  both  my  eyes,  to  the 
sun,  as  calling  him  for  a  witness:  and,  being  almost  fam- 
ished with  hunger,  having  not  eaten  a  morsel  for  some 
hours  before  I  left  the  ship,  I  found  the  demands  of  nature 
so  strong  upon  me,  that  I  could  not  forbear  showing  my 
impatience  (perhaps  against  the  strict  rules  of  decency) 
by  putting  my  finger  frequently  to  my  mouth,  to  signify 
that  I  wanted  food. 

The  hurgo  (for  so  they  call  a  great  lord,  as  I  afterwards 
learned)  understood  me  very  well.  He  descended  from 
the  stage,  and  commanded  that  several  ladders  should  be 
applied  to  my  sides;  on  which  above  a  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants mounted,  and  walked  towards  my  mouth,  laden 
with  baskets  full  of  meat,  which  had  been  provided  and 
sent  thither  by  the  king's  orders,  upon  the  first  intelligence 
he  received  of  me. 

I  observed  there  was  the  flesh  of  several  animals,  but 
could  not  distinguish  them  by  the  taste.  There  were 
shoulders,  legs,  and  loins,  shaped  like  those  of  mutton, 
and  very  well  dressed,  but  smaller  than  the  wings  of  a  lark. 
I  eat  them  by  two  or  three  at  a  mouthful,  and  took  three 
loaves  at  a  time,  about  the  bigness  of  musket-bullets.  They 
supplied  me  as  they  could,  showing  a  thousand  marks  of 
wonder  and  astonishment  at  my  bulk  and  appetite.  I  then 
made  another  sign  that  I  wanted  drink. 

They  found  by  my  eating  that  a  small  quantity  would  not 
suffice  me ;  and  being  a  most  ingenious  people,  they  slung 
up,  with  great  dexterity,  one  of  their  largest  hogsheads, 
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then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat  out  the  top :  I 
drank  it  off  at  a  draught;  which  I  might  well  do,  for  it  did 
not  hold  half  a  pint,  and  tasted  like  a  small  wine  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  much  more  delicious.  They  brought  me  a 
second  hogshead,  which  I  drank  in  the  same  manner,  and 
made  signs  for  more ;  but  they  had  none  to  give  me. 

When  I  had  performed  these  wonders,  they  shouted  for 
joy,  and  danced  upon  my  breast,  repeating  several  times,  as 
they  did  at  first,  HcJdnah  degiil.  They  made  me  a  sign  that 
I  should  throw  doAvn  the  two  hogsheads,  but  first  warning 
the  people  below  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  crying  aloud, 
Boracli  mevola;  and,  when  they  saw  the  vessels  in  the  air, 
there  was  an  universal  shout  of  Hekinah  degul. 

I  confess,  I  was  often  tempted,  while  they  were  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  on  my  body,  to  seize  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  first  that  came  in  my  reach,  and  dash  them  against 
the  ground.  But  the  remembrance  of  what  I  had  felt, 
Avhich  probably  might  not  be  the  worst  they  could  do,  and 
the  promise  of  honor  I  made  them — for  so  I  interpreted 
my  submissive  behavior — soon  drove  out  those  imagina- 
tions. Besides,  I  now  considered  myself  as  bound  by  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  to  a  people  who  had  treated  me  with 
so  much  expense  and  magnificence.  However,  in  my 
thoughts  I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepid- 
ity of  these  diminutive  mortals,  who  durst  venture  to 
mount  and  walk  upon  my  body,  while  one  of  my  hands  was 
at  liberty,  without  trembling  at  the  very  sight  of  so  pro- 
digious a  creature,  as  I  must  appear  to  them. 

After  some  time,  when  they  observed  that  I  made  no 
more  demands  for  meat,  there  appeared  before  me  a  person 
of  high  rank  from  his  imperial  majesty.  His  excellency, 
having  mounted  on  the  small  of  my  right  leg,  advanced  for- 
wards up  to  my  face,  with  about  a  dozen  of  his  retinue :  and, 
producing  his  credentials  under  the  signet-royal,  which  he 
applied  close  to  my  eyes,  spoke  about  ten  minutes,  with- 
out any  signs  of  anger,  but  with  a  kind  of  determined  reso- 
lution, often  pointing  forwards,  which,  as  I  afterwards 
found  was  towards  the  capital  city,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, whither  it  was  agreed  \)j  his  majesty  in  council  that 
I  must  be  conveyed.  .  »  . 

These  people  are  most  excellent  mathematicians,  and 
arrived  to  a  great  perfection  in  mechanics,  by  the  coun- 
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tenance  and  encouragement  of  the  emperor,  who  is  a  re- 
nowned patron  of  learning.  The  prince  has  several  ma- 
chines fixed  on  wheels  for  the  carriage  of  trees,  and  other 
great  weights.  He  often  builds  his  largest  men-of-war, 
whereof  some  are  nine  feet  long,  in  the  woods  where  the 
timber  grows,  and  has  them  carried  on  these  engines  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  sea.  Five  hundred  carpen- 
ters and  engineers  were  immediately  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare the  greatest  engine  they  had.  It  was  a  frame  of  wood, 
raised  three  inches  from  the  ground,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  four  wide,  moving  upon  twentj'-two  wheels. 
Tlie  shout  I  heard  was  upon  the  arrival  of  this  engine, 
which,  it  seems,  set  out  in  four  hours  after  my  landing.  It 
was  brought  parallel  to  me,  as  I  lay.  But  the  principal 
difficulty  was,  to  raise  and  place  me  in  this  vehicle. 

Eight}^  poles,  each  of  one  foot  high,  were  erected  for  this 
purpose,  and  very  strong  cords,  of  the  bigness  of  pack- 
thread, were  fastened  by  hooks  to  many  bandages,  which 
the  workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck,  my  hands,  my  body, 
and  my  legs.  Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest  men  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  these  cords  by  many  pulleys  fastened  on 
the  poles;  and  thus,  in  less  than  three  hours,  I  was  raised 
and  slung  into  the  engine,  and  tied  fast. 

All  this  I  was  told;  for  while  the  whole  operation  was 
performing,  I  lay  in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that 
soporiferous  medicine  infused  into  my  liquor.  Fifteen 
hundred  of  the  emperor's  largest  horses,  each  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  high,  were  employed  to  draw  me  toward 
the  metropolis,  which,  as  I  said,  was  half  a  mile  distant. 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our  journey,  I  awaked, 
by  a  very  ridiculous  accident;  for  the  carriage  being 
stopt  awhile,  to  adjust  something  that  was  out  of  order, 
two  or  three  of  the  young  natives  had  the  curiosity  to  see 
how  I  looked,  when  I  was  asleep.  They  climbed  up  into  the 
engine,  and  advancing  very  softly  to  my  face,  one  of  them, 
an  officer  in  the  guards,  put  the  sharp  end  of  his  half- 
pike  a  good  way  up  into  my  left  nostril,  which  tickled  my 
nose  like  a  straw,  and  made  me  sneeze  violently;  where- 
upon they  stole  off,  unperceived,  and  it  was  three  weeks 
before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  waking  so  suddenly. 

We  made  a  long  marcl)  the  remaining  part  of  the  day, 
and  rested  at  niglit  with  five  hundred  guards  on  each  side 
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of  me,  half  with  torches  and  half  with  bows  and  arrows, 
ready  to  shoot  me,  if  I  should  offer  to  stir.  The  next  morn- 
ing, at  sunrise,  we  continued  our  march,  and  arrived  with- 
in two  hundred  yards  of  the  city  gates  about  noon.  The 
emperor,  and  all  his  court,  came  out  to  meet  us;  but  his 
great  officers  would  by  no  means  suffer  his  majesty  to 
endanger  his  person,  by  mounting  on  my  body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  stopt  there  stood  an 
ancient  temple,  esteemed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  which,  having  been  polluted  some  years  before 
by  an  unnatural  murder,  was,  according  to  the  zeal  of 
these  people,  looked  upon  as  profane,  and  therefore  had 
been  applied  to  common  use,  and  all  the  ornaments  and 
furniture  carried  away.  In  this  edifice  it  was  determined 
I  should  lodge.  The  great  gate,  fronting  to  the  north,  was 
about  four  feet  high,  and  almost  two  feet  wide,  through 
which  I  could  easily  creep.  On  each  side  of  the  gate  was 
a  small  window,  not  above  six  inches  from  the  ground; 
into  that  on  the  left  side  the  king's  smith  conveyed  four- 
score and  eleven  chains,  like  those  that  hang  to  a  lady's 
watch  in  Europe,  and  almost  as  large,  which  were  locked 
to  my  left  leg  with  six-and-thirty  padlocks. 

Over  against  this  temple,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
highway,  at  twenty  feet  distance,  there  was  a  turret  at  least 
five  feet  iiigh.  Here  the  emperor  ascended,  with  many  prin- 
cipal lords  of  his  court,  to  have  an  oj)portunity  of  viewing 
me,  as  I  was  told,  for  I  could  not  see  them.  It  was  reck- 
oned that  above  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  came  out 
of  the  town  upon  the  same  errand ;  and,  in  spite  of  my 
guards,  I  believe  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  ten  thou- 
sand at  several  times,  who  mounted  my  body,  by  the  help  of 
ladders.  But  a  proclamation  was  soon  issued,  to  forbid  it, 
upon  pain  of  death. 

When  the  workmen  found  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
break  loose,  they  cut  all  the  strings  that  bound  me ;  where- 
upon I  rose  up,  with  as  melancholy  a  disposition  as  ever  I 
had  in  my  life.  But  the  noise  and  astonishment  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  seeing  me  rise  and  walk,  are  not  to  be  expressed. 
The  chains  that  held  my  left  leg  were  about  two  yards 
long,  and  gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  semicircle,  but  being  fixed  within 
four  inches  of  the  gate,  allowed  me  to  creep  in,  and  lie  at 
my  full  length  in  the  temple. 
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GULLIVER  AMONG   THE   GIANTS. 

From  'Gulliver's Travels,' 

The  king,  who,  as  I  before  observed,  was  a  prince  of  ex- 
cellent understanding,  would  frequently  order  that  I 
should  be  brought  in  my  box,  and  set  upon  the  table  in 
his  closet.  He  would  then  command  me  to  bring  one  of 
my  chairs  out  of  the  box,  and  sit  down  within  three  yards 
distance  upon  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  which  brought  me 
almost  to  a  level  with  his  face.  In  this  manner  I  had  sev- 
eral conversations  with  him.  I  one  day  took  the  freedom 
to  tell  his  majesty  that  the  contempt  he  discovered  to- 
wards Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not  seem  an- 
swerable to  those  excellent  qualities  of  mind  that  he  was 
master  of;  that  reason  did  not  extend  itself  with  the 
bulk  of  the  body;  on  the  contrary,  we  observed  in  our 
country  that  the  tallest  persons  were  usually  least  pro- 
vided with  it.  That,  among  other  animals,  bees  and  ants 
had  the  reputation  of  more  industry,  art,  and  sagacity 
than  many  of  the  larger  kinds ;  and  that,  as  inconsiderable 
as  he  took  me  to  be,  I  hoped  I  might  live  to  do  his  majesty 
some  signal  service.  The  king  heard  me  with  attention, 
and  began  to  conceive  a  much  better  opinion  of  me  than 
he  had  ever  before.  He  desired  I  would  give  him  as  exact 
an  account  of  the  government  of  England  as  I  possibly 
could  because,  as  fond  as  princes  commonly  are  of  their 
own  customs  (for  he  conjectured  of  other  monarchs  by  my 
former  discourses),  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  anything 
that  might  deserve  imitation. 

Imagine  with  thyself,  courteous  reader,  how  often  I  then 
wished  for  the  tongue  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  that 
might  have  enabled  me  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  my  own 
dear  native  country,  in  a  style  equal  to  its  merits  and 
felicity. 

I  began  my  discourse  by  informing  his  majesty  that  our 
dominions  consisted  of  two  islands,  which  composed  three 
mighty  kingdoms,  under  one  sovereign,  besides  our  plan- 
tations in  America.  I  dwelt  long  upon  the  fertility  of  our 
soil  and  the  temperature  of  our  climate.  I  then  spoke  at 
large  upon  the  constitution  of  an  English  parliament, 
partly  made  up  of  an  illustrious  body,  called  the  House  of 
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Peers,  persons  of  the  noblest  blood  and  of  the  most  ancient 
and  ample  patrimonies.  I  described  that  extraordinary- 
care  always  taken  of  their  education  in  arts  and  arms,  to 
qualify  them  for  being  counselors  both  to  the  king  and 
kingdom ;  to  have  a  share  in  the  legislature ;  to  be  members 
of  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  from  whence  there 
could  be  no  appeal ;  and  to  be  champions  always  ready  for 
the  defense  of  their  prince  and  country,  by  their  valor,  con- 
duct, and  fidelity.  That  these  were  the  ornament  and  bul- 
wark of  the  kingdom,  worthy  followers  of  their  most  re- 
nowned ancestors,  whose  honor  had  been  the  reward  of 
their  virtue,  from  which  their  posterity  were  never  once 
known  to  degenerate.  To  these  were  joined  several  holy 
persons,  as  part  of  that  assembly,  under  the  title  of  bish- 
ops, whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  religion, 
and  those  who  instruct  the  people  therein.  These  were 
searched  and  sought  out  through  the  whole  nation,  by  the 
prince  and  his  wisest  counselors,  among  such  of  the  priest- 
hood as  were  most  deservedly  distinguished  by  the  sanctity 
of  their  lives  and  the  depth  of  their  erudition,  who  were 
indeed  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

That  the  other  part  of  the  parliament  consisted  of  an  as- 
sembly, called  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  all  prin- 
cipal gentlemen,  freely  picked  and  culled  out  by  the  people 
themselves,  for  their  great  abilities  and  love  of  their  coun- 
try, to  represent  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
that  these  two  bodies  made  up  the  most  august  assembly 
in  Europe,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  prince,  the 
whole  legislature  is  committed. 

I  then  descended  to  the  courts  of  justice,  over  which 
the  judges,  those  venerable  sages  and  interpreters  of  the 
law,  presided,  for  determining  the  disputed  rights  and 
properties  of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  punishment  of  vice 
and  protection  of  innocence.  I  mentionecl  the  prudent 
management  of  our  treasury,  the  valor  and  achievements 
of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land.  I  computed  the  number 
of  our  people,  b}^  reckoning  how  many  millions  there 
might  be  of  each  religious  sect  or  political  party  among  us. 
I  did  not  omit  even  our  sports  and  pastimes,  or  any  other 
particular,  which  I  thought  might  rebound  to  the  honor  of 
my  country.  And  I  finished  all  with  a  brief  historical  ac- 
count of  affairs  and  events  in  England  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years  past. 
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This  conversation  was  not  ended  under  five  audiences, 
each  of  several  hours;  and  the  king  heard  the  whole  with 
great  attention,  frequently  taking  notes  of  what  I  spoke, 
as  well  as  memorandums  of  what  questions  he  intended  to 
ask  me. 

When  I  had  put  an  end  to  these  long  discourses,  his 
majesty,  in  a  sixth  audience,  consulting  his  notes,  pro- 
posed many  doubts,  queries,  and  objections,  upon  every 
article.  He  asked  what  methods  were  used  to  cultivate 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  young  nobility,  and  in  what 
kind  of  business  they  commonly  spent  the  first  and  teach- 
able part  of  their  lives?  What  course  was  taken  to  supply 
that  assembly  when  any  noble  family  became  extinct? 
What  qualifications  were  necessary  in  those  who  are  to 
be  created  new  lords;  whether  the  humor  of  the  prince,  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  court  lady  as  a  prime  minister,  or  a  de- 
sign of  strengthening  a  party  opposite  to  the  public  inter- 
est, ever  happened  to  be  motives  in  those  advancements? 
What  share  of  knowledge  these  lords  had  in  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  how"  they  came  by  it,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  decide  the  properties  of  their  fellow-subjects  in 
the  last  resort?  Whether  they  were  always  so  free  from 
avarice,  partialities,  or  want,  that  a  bribe  or  some  other 
sinister  view  could  have  no  place  among  them?  W^hether 
those  holy  lords  I  spoke  of  were  always  promoted  to  that 
rank  upon  account  of  knowledge  in  religious  matters 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  had  never  been  compilers 
with  the  times  while  they  were  common  priests,  or  slavish 
prostitute  chaplains  to  some  noblemen,  whose  opinions 
they  continued  servilely  to  follow,  after  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  that  assembly? 

He  then  desired  to  know  what  arts  were  practiced  in 
electing  those  whom  I  called  commoners;  whether  a 
stranger,  with  a  strong  purse,  might  not  influence  the 
vulgar  voters  to  choose  him  before  their  own  landlord,  or 
the  most  considerable  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood? 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  people  were  so  violently  bent  up- 
on getting  into  this  assembly,  which  I  allowed  to  be  a 
great  trouble  and  expense,  often  to  the  ruin  of  their  fam- 
ilies, without  any  salary  or  pension :  because  this  appeared 
such  an  exalted  strain  of  virtue  and  public  spirit,  that  his 
majesty  seemed  to  doubt  it  might  possibly  not  be  always 
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sincere :  and  he  desired  to  know  whetlier  sucli  zealous  gen- 
tlemen could  have  any  views  of  refunding  themselves  for 
the  charges  and  trouble  they  were  at,  by  sacrificing  the 
fjublic  good  to  the  designs  of  a  weak  and  vicious  prince,  in 
conjunction  with  a  corrupted  ministry?  He  multiplied 
his  questions,  and  sifted  me  thoroughly  upon  every  part  of 
this  head,  proposing  numberless  inquiries  and  objections, 
which  I  think  it  not  prudent  or  convenient  to  repeat. 

Upon  what  I  said  in  relation  to  our  courts  of  justice, 
his  majesty  desired  to  be  satisfied  in  several  points;  and 
this  I  was  the  better  able  to  do,  having  been  formerly  al- 
most ruined  by  a  long  suit  in  chancery,  which  was  decreed 
for  me  with  costs.  He  asked  what  time  was  usually  spent 
in  determining  between  right  and  wrong,  and  what  degree 
of  expense?  Whether  advocates  and  orators  had  liberty 
to  plead  in  causes,  manifestly  known  to  be  unjust,  vexa- 
tious, or  oppressive?  Whether  party  in  religion  or  politics 
was  observed  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  scale  of  justice? 
Whether  those  pleading  orators  were  persons  educated 
in  the  general  knowledge  of  equity,  or  only  in  provincial, 
national,  and  other  local  customs?  Whether  they,  or 
their  judges,  had  any  part  in  penning  those  laws  which 
they  assumed  the  liberty  of  interpreting  and  glossing 
upon  at  their  pleasure?  Whether  they  had  ever,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  pleaded  for  or  against  the  same  cause,  and 
cited  precedents  to  prove  contrary  opinions?  Whether 
they  were  a  rich  or  a  poor  corporation?  Whether  they 
received  any  pecuniary  reward  for  pleading  or  delivering 
their  opinions?  And,  particularly,  whether  they  were  ad- 
mitted as  members  in  the  lower  senate? 

He  fell  next  upon  the  management  of  our  treasury,  and 
said  he  thought  my  memory  had  failed  me,  because  I 
computed  our  taxes  at  about  five  or  six  millions  a  year, 
and,  when  I  came  to  mention  the  issues,  he  found  they 
sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  double;  for  the  notes 
he  had  taken  were  very  particular  in  this  point,  because 
he  hoped,  as  he  told  me,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  conduct 
might  be  useful  to  him,  and  he.  could  not  be  deceived  in  his 
calculations.  But  if  what  I  told  him  were  true,  he  was 
still  at  a  loss  how  a  kingdom  could  run  out  of  its  estate 
like  a  private  person.  He  asked  me  who  were  our  credi- 
tors, and  where  we  found  money  to  pay  them.     He  won- 
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dered  to  hear  me  talk  of  such  chargeable  and  expensive 
wars;  that  certainly  we  must  be  a  quarrelsome  people,  or 
live  among  very  bad  neighbors,  and  that  our  generals  must 
needs  be  richer  than  our  kings.  He  asked  what  business 
we  had  out  of  our  own  islands,  unless  upon  the  score  of 
trade  or  treaty,  or  to  defend  the  coasts  with  our  fleet. 
Above  all,  he  was  amazed  to  hear  me  talk  of  a  mercenary 
standing  army  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  among  a  free 
people.  He  said  if  we  were  governed  by  our  own  consent, 
in  the  persons  of  our  representatives,  he  could  not  imagine 
of  whom  we  were  afraid,  or  against  whom  we  were  to 
fight ;  and  would  hear  my  opinion,  whether  a  private  man's 
house  might  not  better  be  defended  by  himself,  his  chil- 
dren, and  family,  than  by  half-a-dozen  rascals,  picked  up  at 
a  venture  in  the  streets  for  small  wages,  who  might  get 
a  hundred  times  more  by  cutting  their  throats? 

He  laughed  at  my  odd  kind  of  arithmetic  (as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  it),  in  reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  peo- 
ple by  a  computation  drawn  from  the  several  sects  among 
us,  in  religion  and  politics.  He  said,  he  knew  no  reason 
why  those  who  entertain  opinions  prejudicial  to  the  public 
should  be  obliged  to  change,  or  should  not  be  obliged  to 
conceal  them.  And  as  it  was  tyranny  in  any  government 
to  require  the  first,  so  it  was  weakness  not  to  enforce  the 
second:  for  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his 
closet,  but  not  to  vend  them  about  for  cordials. 

He  observed,  that  among  the  diversions  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  I  had  mentioned  gaming;  he  desired  to  know 
at  what  age  this  entertainment  was  usually  taken  up,  and 
when  it  was  laid  down ;  how  much  of  their  time  it  em- 
ployed: whether  It  ever  went  so  high  as  to  effect  their 
fortunes:  whether  mean,  vicious  people,  by  their  dexter- 
ity in  that  art,  might  not  arrive  at  great  riches,  and  some- 
times keep  our  very  nobles  in  dependence,  as  well  as  habit- 
uate them  to  vile  companions,  wholly  take  them  from  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  and  force  them,  by  the  losses 
they  received,  to  learn  and  practice  that  infamous  dex- 
terity upon  others? 

He  was  perfectly  astonished  with  the  historical  account 
I  gave  him  of  our  affairs  during  the  last  century,  pro- 
testing it  was  only  a  heap  of  conspiracies,  rebellions, 
murders,   massacres,   revolutions,   banishments,   the  very 
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worst  effects  that  avarice,  faction,  hypocrisy,  perfidious- 
ness,  cruelty,  rage,  madness,  hatred,  envy,  lust,  malice, 
and  ambition,  could  produce. 

His  majesty,  in  another  audience,  Avas  at  the  pains  to 
recapitulate  the  sum  of  all  I  had  spoken;  compared  the 
questions  he  made  with  the  answers  I  had  given;  then 
taking  me  into  his  hands,  and  stroking  me  gently,  deliv- 
ered himself  in  these  words  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
nor  the  manner  he  spoke  them  in :  "  My  little  friend 
Grildrig,  you  have  made  a  most  admirable  panegyric  upon 
your  country ;  you  have  clearly  proved  that  ignorance,  idle- 
ness, and  vice  are  the  proper  ingredients  for  qualifying  a 
legislator;  that  laws  are  best  explained,  interpreted,  and 
applied  by  those  whose  interest  and  abilities  lie  in  pervert- 
ing, confounding,  and  eluding  them,  I  observe  among 
you  some  lines  of  an  institution,  which  in  its  original 
might  have  been  tolerable,  but  these  half  erased,  and  the 
rest  wholly  blurred  and  blotted  by  corruptions.  It  doth 
not  appear,  from  all  you  have  said,  how  any  one  perfection 
is  required  towards  the  procurement  of  any  one  station 
among  you;  much  less  that  men  are  ennobled  on  account 
of  their  virtue,  that  priests  are  advanced  for  their  piety 
or  learning,  soldiers  for  their  conduct  or  valor,  judges  for 
their  integrity,  senators  for  the  love  of  their  country,  or 
counselors  for  their  wisdom.  As  for  yourself,  continued 
the  king,  who  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  your  life  in 
traveling,  I  am  well  disposed  to  hope  you  may  hitherto 
have  escaped  many  vices  of  your  country.  But  by  what  I 
have  gathered  from  your  own  relation,  and  the  answers  I 
have  with  much  pains  wrung  and  extorted  from  you,  I 
cannot  but  conclude  the  bulk  of  your  natives  to  be  the 
most  pernicious  race  of  little  odious  vermin  that  nature 
ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth."  .  .  . 

In  hopes  to  ingratiate  myself  farther  into  his  majesty's 
favor,  I  told  him  of  an  invention  discovered  between  three 
and  four  hundred  years  ago,  to  make  a  certain  powder  into 
a  heap,  on  which  the  smallest  spark  of  fire  falling  would 
kindle  the  whole  in  a  moment,  although  it  were  as  big  as 
a  mountain,  and  make  it  all  fly  up  in  the  air  together  with 
a  noise  and  agitation  greater  than  thunder.  That  a  proper 
quantity  of  this  powder  rammed  into  a  hollow  tube  of 
brass  or  iron,  according  to  its  bigness,  would  drive  a  ball 
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of  iron  or  lead  with  such  violence  and  speed  as  nothing 
was  able  to  sustain  its  force.  That  the  largest  balls  thus 
discharged  would  not  only  destroy  whole  ranks  of  an  army 
at  once,  but  batter  the  strongest  walls  to  the  ground,  sink 
down  ships  with  a  thousand  men  in  each  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;  and,  when  linked  together  by  a  chain,  would  cut 
through  masts  and  rigging,  divide  hundreds  of  bodies  in 
the  middle,  and  lay  all  waste  before  them.  That  we  often 
put  this  powder  into  large  hollow  balls  of  iron,  and  dis- 
charged them  by  an  engine  into  some,  city  we  were  besieg- 
ing, which  would  rip  up  the  pavements,  tear  the  houses 
to  pieces,  burst  and  throw  splinters  on  every  side,  dash- 
ing out  the  brains  of  all  who  came  near.  That  I  knew  the 
ingredients  very  well,  which  were  cheap  and  common;  I 
understood  the  manner  of  compounding  them,  and  could 
direct  his  workmen  how  to  make  those  tubes  of  a  size  pro- 
portionable to  all  other  things  in  his  majesty's  kingdom, 
and  the  largest  need  not  to  be  above  a  hundred  feet  long; 
twenty  or  thirty  of  which  tubes,  charged  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  powder  and  balls,  would  batter  down  the  walls 
of  the  strongest  town  in  his  dominions  in  a  few  hours,  or 
destroy  the  whole  metropolis  if  ever  it  should  pretend  to 
dispute  his  absolute  commands.  This  I  humbly  offered 
to  his  majesty  as  a  small  tribute  of  acknowledgment,  in 
return  for  so  many  marks  that  I  had  received  of  his  royal 
favor  and  protection. 

The  king  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  description  I 
had  given  him  of  those  terrible  engines,  and  the  proposal 
I  had  made.  He  was  amazed,  how  so  impotent  and  grov- 
eling an  insect  as  I  (these  were  his  expressions)  could 
entertain  such  inhuman  ideas,  and  in  so  familiar  a  man- 
ner, as  to  appear  wholly  unmoved  at  all  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  desolation,  which  I  had  painted,  as  the  common 
effects  of  those  destructive  machines,  whereof,  he  said, 
some  evil  genius,  enemy  to  mankind,  must  have  been  the 
first  contriver.  As  for  himself,  he  protested,  that  al- 
though few  things  delighted  him  so  much  as  new  discover- 
ies in  art  or  in  nature,  yet  he  would  rather  lose  half  his 
kingdom  than  be  privy  to  such  a  secret,  which  he  com- 
manded me,  as  I  valued  my  life,  never  to  mention  any 
more. 
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A  strange  effect  of  narrow  iDrinciples  and  short  views! 
that  a  prince  possessed  of  every  quality  which  procures 
veneration,  love,  and  esteem;  of  strong  parts,  great  wis- 
dom, and  profound  learning,  endowed  with  admirable  tal- 
ents for  government,  and  almost  adored  by  his  subjects, 
should,  from  a  nice  unnecessary  scruple,  whereof  in 
Europe  we  can  have  no  conception,  let  slip  an  opportunity 
put  into  his  hands,  that  would  have  made  him  absolute 
master  of  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  fortunes  of  his 
people.  Neither  do  I  say  this  with  the  least  intention  to 
whose  character  I  am  sensible  will  on  this  account  be  very 
much  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  an  English  reader;  but  I 
detract  from  the  many  virtues  of  that  excellent  king, 
take  this  defect  among  them  to  have  arisen  from  their  ig- 
norance, by  not  having  hitherto  reduced  politics  into  a 
science,  as  the  more  acute  wits  of  Europe  have  done.  For 
I  remember  very  well,  in  a  discourse  one  day  with  the 
king,  when  I  happened  to  say  there  were  several  thousand 
books  among  us,  written  upon  the  art  of  government,  it 
gave  him  (directly  contrary  to  my  intention)  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  our  understandings.  He  professed  both  to 
abominate  and  despise  all  mystery,  refinement,  and  in- 
trigue, either  in  a  prince  or  a  minister.  He  could  not  tell 
what  I  meant  by  secrets  of  state,  where  an  enemy  or  some 
rival  nation  were  not  in  the  case.  He  confined  the  know- 
ledge of  governing  within  very  narrow  bounds,  to  common 
sense  and  reason,  to  justice  and  lenity,  to  the  speedy  deter- 
mination of  civil  and  criminal  causes,  with  some  other 
obvious  topics,  which  are  not  worth  considering.  And  he 
gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears 
of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground, 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  man- 
kind, and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than 
the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 
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I  a'm  assured,  that  it  has  for  some  time  been  practiced 

as  a  method  of  making  men's  court  when  they  are  asked 
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about  the  rate  of  lands,  the  abilities  of  the  tenants,  the 
state  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  this  kingdom  and  how 
their  rents  are  paid ;  to  ans\Yer  that  in  their  neighborhood 
all  things  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  rent  and  pur- 
chase of  land  every  day  increasing.  And  if  a  gentleman 
happen  to  be  a  little  more  sincere  in  his  representation, 
besides  being  looked  on  as  not  well-affected,  he  is  sure  to 
have  a  dozen  contradictors  at  his  elbow.  I  think  it  is  no 
manner  of  secret,  why  these  questions  are  so  cordially 
asked  or  so  obligingly  answered. 

But  since,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  I 
have  been  using  all  endeavors  to  subdue  my  indignation; 
to  which  indeed  I  am  not  provoked  by  any  personal  in- 
terest, not  being  the  owner  of  one  spot  of  ground  in  the 
whole  island;  I  shall  only  enumerate,  by  rules, generally 
known  and  never  contradicted  what  are  the  true  causes  of 
any  country's  flourishing  and  growing  rich;  and  then  ex- 
amine what  effects  arise  from  those  causes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

The  first  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  is  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  soil  to  produce  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  not  only  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  but  for  ex]3orta- 
tion  into  other  countries. 

The  second  is  the  industry  of  the  people  in  working  up 
all  their  native  commodities  to  the  last  degree  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  third  is  the  conveniency  of  safe  ports  and  havens, 
to  carry  out  their  own  goods  as  much  manufactured,  and 
bring  in  those  of  others  as  little  manufactured,  as  the 
nature  of  mutual  commerce  will  allow. 

The  fourth  is  that  the  natives  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, export  and  import  their  goods  in  vessels  of  their 
own  timber,  made  in  their  own  country. 

The  fifth  is  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  in  all  foreign 
countries  which  will  permit  them,  except  those  who  are 
in  war  with  their  own  prince  or  state. 

The  sixth  is  being  governed  only  by  laws  made  with 
their  own  consent,  for  otherwise  they  are  not  a  free  people. 
And  therefore  all  appeals  for  justice  or  applications  for 
favor  or  preferment,  to  another  country,  are  so  many 
grievous  impoverishments. 

The  seventh  is  hj  improvement  of  land,  encouragement 
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dt  agriculture,  and  thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
their  people,  without  which  any  countrj^,  however  blessed 
by  nature,  must  continue  poor. 

The  eighth  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  or  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  the  civil  power. 

The  ninth  is  the  concourse  of  foreigners,  for  education, 
curiosity,  or  pleasure,  or  as  to  a  general  mart  of  trade. 

The  tenth  is  by  disposing  all  offices  of  honor,  profit,  or 
trust,  only  to  natives,  or  at  least  with  very  few  exceptions, 
where  strangers  have  long  inhabited  the  country  and  are 
supposed  to  understand  and  regard  the  interests  of  it  as 
their  oAvn. 

The  eleventh  is  when  the  rents  of  land  and  profits  of 
employment  are  spent  in  the  country  which  produced 
them,  and  not  in  another,  the  former  of  which  will  cer- 
tainly happen  where  the  love  of  our  native  country  pre- 
vails. 

The  twelfth  is  by  the  public  revenues  being  all  spent  and 
employed  at  home,  except  on  the  occasions  of  a  foreign 
war. 

The  thirteenth  is  where  the  people  are  not  obliged,  un- 
less they  find  it  for  their  own  interest  or  convenience,  to 
receive  any  moneys,  except  of  their  own  coinage  by  a 
public  mint,  after  the  manner  of  all  civilized  nations. 

The  fourteenth  is  a  disposition  of  the  people  of  a  coun- 
try to  wear  their  own  manufactures,  and  import  as  few 
incitements  to  luxury  either  in  clothes,  furniture,  food,  or 
drink,  as  they  possibly  can  live  conveniently  without. 

There  are  many  other  causes  of  a  nation's  thriving, 
which  I  at  present  cannot  recollect;  but  without  advan- 
tage from  at  least  some  of  these,  after  turning  my  thoughts 
a  long  time,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  whence  our  wealth 
proceeds,  and  therefore  would  gladly  be  better  informed. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  here  examine  what  share  falls  to 
Ireland  of  these  causes,  or  of  the  effects  and  consequences. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  complain,  but  bareW  to  relate 
facts,  and  the  matter  is  not  of  small  importance.  For  it 
is  allowed,  that  a  man  who  lives  in  a  solitary  house,  far 
from  help,  is  not  wise  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  in  the 
neighborhood  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  because  those 
who  come  for  gold  will  go  off ^with  pewter  and  brass  rather 
than  return  enii^ty,  and  in  the  common  practice  oi  Hie 
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world,  tliose  who  possess  most  wealth  make  least  parade, 
which  they  leave  to  others,  who  have  nothing  else  to  bear 
them  out  in  showing  their  faces  on  the  Exchange. 

As  to  the  first  cause  of  a  nation's  riches,  being  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  as  well  as  temperature  of  the  climate, 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  for,  although  the  quantity 
of  unprofitable  land  in  this  kingdom,  reckoning  bog  and 
rock  and  barren  mountain,  be  double  in  proportion  to 
what  it  is  in  England,  yet  the  native  productions,  w^hich 
both  kingdoms  deal  in,  are  very  near  an  equality  in  point 
of  goodness,  and  might,  with  the  same  encouragement,  be 
as  well  manufactured.  I  except  mines  and  minerals,  in 
some  of  which,  however,  we  are  only  defective  in  point  of 
skill  and  industry. 

In  the  second,  which  is  the  industry  of  the  people,  our 
misfortune  is  not  altogether  owing  to  our  own  fault,  but 
to  a  million  of  discouragements. 

The  conveniency  of  ports  and  havens,  which  nature  has 
bestowed  so  liberally  on  this  kingdom,  is  of  no  more  use 
to  us  than  a  beautiful  prospect  to  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dun- 
geon. 

As  to  shipping  of  its  own,  Ireland  is  so  utterly  unpro- 
vided that,  of  all  the  excellent  timber  cut  down  within 
these  50  or  60  years,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  nation 
has  received  the  benefit  of  one  valuable  house  to  dwell  in, 
or  one  ship  to  trade  with. 

Ireland  is  the  only  kingdom  I  ever  heard  or  read  of 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  story,  which  was  denied  the 
liberty  of  exporting  their  native  commodities  and  manu- 
factures wherever  they  pleased,  except  to  countries  at  war 
with  their  own  prince  or  state;' yet  this  privilege,  by  the 
superiority  of  mere  power,  is  refused  us  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous parts  of  commerce, — besides  an  act  of  navigation, 
to  which  we  never  consented,  pinned  down  upon  us,  and 
rigorously  executed;  and  a  thousand  other  unexampled 
circumstances,  as  grievous  as  they  are  invidious  to  men- 
tion.    To  go  on  to  the  rest. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  we  are  forced  to  obey  some 
laAvs  we  never  consented  to,  which  is  a  condition  I  must 
not  call  by  its  true  uncontroverted  name,  for  fear  of  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Whitshed's  ghost,  with  his  Lihertas  et  natale 
.solum  written  for  a  motto  on  his  coach,  as  it  stood  at  the 
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door  of  the  court,  while  he  was  perjuring  himself  to  be- 
tray both.  Thus  we  -are  in  the  conditions  of  patients,  who 
have  ph^'Sic  sent  them  by  doctors  at  a  distance,  strangers 
to  their  constitution  and  the  nature  of  their  disease,  and 
thus  we  are  forced  to  pa^^  500  per  cent,  to  decide  our  prop- 
erties; in  all  of  which  we  have  likewise  the  honor  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  improvement  of  land,  those  few  who  attempt 
that  or  planting,  through  covetousness,  or  want  of  skill, 
generall}^  leave  things  worse  than  they  were;  neither  suc- 
ceeding in  trees  nor  hedges ;  and,  hj  running  into  the 
fancy  of  grazing,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  are 
every  day  depopulating  the  country. 

We  are  so  far  from  having  a  king  to  reside  among  us, 
that  even  the  vice-roy  is  generally  absent  four-fifths  of 
his  time  in  the  government. 

No  strangers  from  other  countries  make  this  a  part  of 
their  travels,  where  they  can  expect  to  see  nothing  but 
scenes  of  misery  and  desolation. 

Those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  here  have  the 
least  title  to  any  considerable  employment,  to  which  they 
are  seldom  preferred  but  upon  a  political  consideration. 

One  third  part  of  the  rents  of  Ireland  is  spent  in  Eng- 
land, which,  with  the  profit  of  employments,  pensions,  ap- 
peals, journeys  of  pleasure  or  health,  education  at  the 
inns  of  court  and  both  universities,  remittances  at  pleas- 
ure, the  pay  of  all  superior  officers  in  the  army,  and  other 
incidents,  will  amount  to  a  full  half  of  the  income  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  all  clear  profit  to  England. 

We  are  denied  the  libertj^  of  coining  gold,  silver,  or  even 
cojDper.  In  the  isle  of  Man  they  coin  their  own  silver; 
every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  emperor,  can  coin  what 
money  he  pleases.  And  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  articles 
already  mentioned,  we  are  an  exception  to  all  other  states 
or  monarchies  that  were  ever  known  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  last,  or  fourteenth  article,  we  take  special  care 
to  act  diametrically  contrary  to  it  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives.  Both  sexes,  but  especially  the  women,  despise 
and  abhor  to  wear  any  of  their  own  manufactures,  even 
those  which  are  better  made  than  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly a  sort  of  silk  plaid,  through  which  the  workmen 
are  forced  to  run  a  kiud  of  gold  thread,  that  it  may  pass 
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for  Indian.  Even  ale  and  potatoes  are  imported  from 
England,  as  well  as  corn;  and  our  foreign  trade  is  little 
more  than  importation  of  French  wine,  for  which  I  am 
told  we  pay  ready  money. 

Now,  if  all  this  be  true  (upon  which  I  could  easily  en- 
large), I  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what  secret  method  it 
is  that  we  grow  a  rich  and  flourishing  people,  without 
liberty,  trade,  manufactures,  inhabitants,  money,  or  the 
privilege  of  coining,  without  industry,  labor,  or  improve- 
ment of  land,  and  with  more  than  haL  the  rent  and  profits 
of  the  whole  kingdom  annuall^^  exported,  for  which  we 
receive  not  a  single  farthing,  and  to  make  up  all  this, 
nothing  worth  mentioning,  except  the  linen  of  the  north, 
a  trade  casual,  corrupted,  and  at  mercy,  and  some  butter 
from  Cork.  If  we  do  flourish,  it  must  be  against  every  law 
of"  nature  and  reason,  like  the  thorn  at  Glastonbury  that 
blossoms  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

Let  the  worthy  commissioners  who  come  from  England 
ride  round  the  kingdom ;  and  observe  the  face  of  nature, 
or  the  face  of  the  natives ;  the  improvement  of  the  land,  the 
thriving  numerous  plantations ;  the  noble  woods,  the  abun- 
dance and  vicinity  of  country  seats;  the  commodious 
farms,  houses,  and  barns;  the  towns  and  villages,  where 
everybody  is  busy,  and  thriving  with  all  kind  of  manu- 
factures; the  shops  full  of  goods  wrought  to  perfection, 
and  filled  with  customers,  the  comfortable  diet,  and  dress, 
and  dwellings  of  the  people;  the  vast  numbers  of  ships  in 
our  harbors  and  docks,  and  shipwrights  in  our  sea-port 
towns;  the  roads  crowded  with  carriers  laden  with  rich 
manufactures ;  the  perpetual  concourse  to  and  fro  of  pom- 
pous equipages. 

With  what  envy  and  admiration  would  these  gentlemen 
return  from  so  delightful  a  progress !  what  glorious  re- 
ports would  they  make  when  they  went  back  to  England? 

But  my  heart  is  too  heavy  to  continue  this  \vony  longer, 
for  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  stranger  took  such  a  jour- 
ney would  be  apt  to  think  himself  traveling  in  Lapland  or 
Iceland  rather  than  in  a  country  so  favored  by  nature  as 
ours,  both  in  fruitfulness  of  soil  and  temperature  of  cli- 
mate. The  miserable  dress  and  diet,  and  dwelling  of  the 
people;  the  general  desolation  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  old  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  all  in  ruins, 
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and  no  new  ones  in  their  stead;  the  families  of  farmers, 
who  pay  great  rents,  living  in  filth  and  nastiness  upon 
buttermilk  and  potatoes,  without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to 
their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an  English  hogsty 
to  receive  them.  These  indeed  may  be  comfortable  sights 
to  an  English  spectator,  who  comes  for  a  short  time,  only 
to  learn  the  language,  and  returns  back  to  his  own  country, 
whither  he  finds  all  his  wealth  transmitted. 

"  Nostra  miseria  magna  est." 

There  is  not  one  argument  used  to  prove  the  riches  of 
Ireland  which  is  not  a  logical  demonstration  of  its  poverty. 
The  rise  of  our  rents  is  squeezed  out  of  the  very  blood,  and 
vitals,  and  clothes,  and  dwellings  of  the  tenants,  who  live 
worse  than  English  beggars.  The  lowness  of  interest,  in 
all  other  countries  a  sign  of  wealth,  is  in  us  a  proof  of  mis- 
ery, there  being  no  trade  to  employ  any  borrower.  Hence 
alone  comes  the  dearness  of  land,  since  the  savers  have  no 
other  way  to  lay  out  their  money;  hence  the  dearness  of 
necessaries  of  life,  because  the  tenants  cannot  afford  to 
pay  such  extravagant  rates  for  land  ( which  they  must  take 
or  go  a-begging)  without  raising  the  price  of  cattle  and  of 
corn,  although  themselves  should  live  upon  chaff.  Hence 
our  increase  of  building  in  this  city,  because  workmen  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  employ  one  another,  and  one  half  of 
them  are  infallibly  undone.  Hence  the  daily  increase  of 
bankers,  who  may  be  a.  necessary  evil  in  a  trading  country, 
but  so  ruinous  in  ours;  who,  for  their  private  advantage, 
have  sent  away  all  our  silver  and  one  third  of  our  gold ;  so 
that  within  three  years  past  the  running  cash  of  the  na- 
tion, which  was  about  £500,000,  is  now  less  than  two,  and 
must  daily  diminish  unless  we  have  liberty  to  coin  as  well 
as  that  important  kingdom  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  mean- 
est principality  in  the  German  empire,  as  I  before  observed. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  paradox  of  the  king- 
dom's growing  rich  is  chiefly  owing  to  those  worthy  gentle- 
men the  Bankers,  who,  except  some  custom-house  officers, 
birds  of  passage,  oppressive  thrifty  squires,  and  a  few 
others  who  shall  be  nameless,  are  the  only  thriving  people 
among  us;  and  I  have  often  wished  that  a  law  were  en- 
acted to  hang  up  half  a  dozen  bankers  every  year,  and 
thereby  interpose  at  least  some  short  delay  to  the  further 
ruin  of  Ireland. 
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Ye  are  idle !  ye  are  idle !  answered  Pharaoh  to  the  Israel- 
ites when  they  complained  to  his  majesty  that  they  were 
forced  to  make  bricks  without  straw, 

England  enjoys  every  one  of  those  advantages  for  en- 
riching a  nation  which  I  have  above  enumerated,  and  into 
the  bargain  a  good  million  returned  to  them  every  year 
without  labor  or  hazard  or  one  farthing  value  received  on 
our  side;  but  how  long  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  the 
payment  I  am  not  under  the  least  concern.  One  thing  I 
know,  that  when  the  hen  is  starved  to  death  there  will  be 
no  more  golden  eggs. 

I  think  it  a  little  inhospitable,  and  others  may  call  it 
a  subtile  piece  of  malice,  that,  because  there  may  be  a 
dozen  families  in  this  town  able  to  entertain  their  English 
frends  in  a  generous  manner  at  their  tables,  their  guests 
upon  their  return  to  England  shall  report  that  we  wallow 
in  riches  and  luxury. 

Yet  I  confess  I  have  known  an  hospital  where  all  the 
household  officers  grew  rich,  while  the  poor,  for  whose  sake 
it  was  built,  were  almost  starving. 

To  conclude;  if  Ireland  be  a  rich  and  flourishing  king- 
dom, its  wealth  and  prosperity  must  be  owing  to  certain 
causes  that  are  yet  concealed  from  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, and  the  effects  are  equally  invisible.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  strangers  when  they  deliver  such  paradoxes, 
but  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  this  kingdom  who  gives  the 
same  verdict  must  be  either  ignorant  to  stupidity,  or  a 
man-pleaser  at  the  expense  of  all  honor. 


CONCERNING  THE   BRASS   HALFPENCE   COINED 
BY  MR.  WOOD.     BY  M.  B.  DRAPIER. 

From  '  The  Drapier  Letters.' 

Letter  I.     To  the  Tradesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Farmers, 
AND  Common  People  Generally  of  Ireland. 

Brethren,  Friends,  Countrymen  and  Subjects: 

It  having  been  many  years  since  Oopper  Halfpence  or 
Farthings  were  last  coined  in  this  Kingdom,  they  have 
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been  for  some  time  very  scarce,  and  many  counterfeits 
passed  about  under  the  name  of  raps^  several  applications 
were  made  to  England,  that  we  might  have  liberty  to  coin 
new  ones,  as  in  former  times  we  did ;  but  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. At  last  one  Mr.  Wood,  a  mean  ordinary  man,  a  hard- 
ware dealer,  procured  a  patent  under  his  Majesty's  broad 
seal  to  coin  fourscore  and  ten  thousand  pounds  in  cop- 
per for  this  kingdom,  which  patent  however  did  not  oblige 
any  one  here  to  take  them,  unless  they  pleased.  Now  3^ou 
must  know,  that  the  halfpence  and  farthings  in  England 
pass  for  very  little  more  than  they  are  worth.  And  if 
you  should  beat  them  to  pieces,  and  sell  them  to  the  braz- 
ier you  would  not  lose  alDOve  a  penny  in  a  shilling.  But 
Mr.  Wood  made  his  halfpence  of  such  base  metal,  and  so 
much  smaller  than  the  English  ones,  that  the  brazier 
would  not  give  you  above  a  penny  of  good  money  for  a 
shilling  of  his;  so  that  this  sum  of  fourscore  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  good  gold  and  silver,  must  be  given 
for  trash  that  will  not  be  worth  above  eight  or  nine  thous- 
and pounds  real  value.  But  this  is  not  the  worst,  for  Mr. 
Wood  when  he  pleases  may  by  stealth  send  over  another 
and  another  fourscore  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  buy 
all  our  goods  for  eleven  parts  in  twelve,  under  the  value. 
For  example,  if  a  hatter  sells  a  dozen  of  hats  for  five  shill- 
ings apiece,  which  amounts  to  three  pounds,  and  receives 
the  payment  in  Mr.  Wood's  coin,  he  really  receives  only 
the  value  of  five  shillings. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary  fellow 
as  this  Mr.  Wood  could  have  so  much  interest  as  to  get  his 
Majesty's  broad  seal  for  so  great  a  sum  of  bad  money,  to 
be  sent  to  this  poor  country,  and  that  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  here  could  not  obtain  the  same  favor,  and  let  us 
make  our  own  halfpence,  as  we  used  to  do.  Now  I  will 
make  that  matter  very  plain.  W^e  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  King's  court,  and  have  nobody  there  to  solicit  for 
us,  although  a  great  number  of  lords  and  squires,  whose  es- 
tates are  here,  and  are  our  countrymen,  spending  all  their 
lives  and  fortunes  there.  But  this  same  Mr.  Wood  was 
able  to  attend  constantly  for  his  own  interest;  he  is  an 
Englishman  and  had  great  friends,  and  it  seems  knew  very 
well  where  to  give  money,  to  those  that  would  speak  to 
others  that  could  speak  to  the  King  and  tell  a  fair  story. 
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And  his  Majesty,  and  perhaps  the  great  lord  or  lords  who 
advised  him,  might  think  it  was  for  our  country's  good; 
and  so,  as  the  lawyers  express  it,  "  the  King  was  deceived 
in  his  grant,"  which  often  happens  in  all  reigns.  And  I 
am  sure  if  His  Majesty  knew  that  such  a  patent,  if  it 
should  take  effect  according  to  the  desire  of  Mr,  Wood, 
would  utterly  ruin  this  kingdom,  which  hath  given  such 
great  proofs  of  its  loyalty,  he  would  immediately  recall  it, 
and  perhaps  show  his  displeasure  to  somebody  or  other. 
But  "  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough."  Most  of  you  must 
have  heard,  with  what  anger  our  honorable  House  of  Com- 
mons received  the  account  of  this  Wood's  patent.  There 
were  several  fine  speeches  made  upon  it,  and  plain  proofs 
that  it  was  all  A  wicked  cheat  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  and  several  smart  votes  were  printed,  which  that 
same  Mr.  Wood  had  the  assurance  to  answer  likewise  in 
print,  and  in  so  confident  a  way,  as  if  he  were  a  better  man 
than  our  whole  Parliament  put  together. 

This  Wood,  as  soon  as  his  patent  was  passed,  or  soon 
after,  sends  over  a  great  many  barrels  of  these  halfpence, 
to  Cork  and  other  sea-port  towns,  and  to  get  them  off  of- 
fered an  hundred  pounds  in  his  coin  for  seventy  or  eighty 
in  silver.  But  the  collectors  of  the  King's  customs  very 
honestly  refused  to  take  them,  and  so  did  almost  every- 
body else.  And  since  the  Parliament  hath  condemned 
them  and  desired  the  King  that  they  might  be  stopped,  all 
the  kingdom  do  abominate  them. 

But  Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his  half- 
pence upon  us,  and  if  he  can  by  help  of  his  friends  in 
England  prevail  so  far  as  to  get  an  order  that  the  commis- 
sioners and  collectors  of  the  King's  money  shall  receive 
them,  and  that  the  army  is  to  be  paid  with  them,  then  he 
thinks  his  work  shall  be  done.  And  this  is  the  difficulty 
you  will  be  under  in  such  a  case.  For  the  common  soldier 
when  he  goes  to  the  market  or  alehouse  will  offer  this 
money,  and  if  it  be  refused,  perhaps  he  will  swagger  and 
hector,  and  threaten  to  beat  the  butcher  or  alewife,  or 
take  the  goods  by  force,  and  throw  them  the  bad  halfpence. 
In  this  and  the  like  cases,  the  shopkeeper  or  victualler,  or 
any  other  tradesman  has  no  more  to  do,  than  to  demand 
ten  times  the  price  of  his  goods,  if  it  is  to  be  paid  in  Wood's 
money;  for  example,  twenty  pence  of  that  money  for  a 
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quart  of  ale;  aDd  so  in  all  things  else,  and  not  part  with 
his  goods  till  he  gets  the  money. 

For  suppose  3^ou  go  to  an  alehouse  with  that  base 
money,  and  the  landlord  gives  you  a  quart  for  four  of  these 
halfpence,  what  must  the  victualler  do?  His  brewer  will 
not  be  paid  in  that  coin,  or  if  the  brewer  should  be  such  a 
fool,  the  farmers  will  not  take  it  from  them  for  their  here  ^ 
because  they  are  bound  by  their  leases  to  pay  their  rents 
in  good  and  lawful  money  of  England,  which  this  is  not, 
or  of  Ireland  neither,  and  the  'squire  their  landlord  will 
never  be  so  bewitched  to  take  such  trash  for  rent,  so  that 
it  must  certainly  stop  somewhere  or  other,  and  wherever 
it  stops  it  is  the  same  thing,  and  we  are  all  undone. 

The  common  weight  of  these  halfpence  is  between  four 
and  five  to  an  ounce,  suppose  five,  then  three  shillings  and 
four  pence  will  weigh  a  pound,  and  consequently  twenty 
shillings  will  weigh  six  pound  butter  weight.  Now  there 
are  many  hundred  farmers  who  pay  two  hundred  pound 
a  year  rent.  Therefore  when  one  of  these  farmers  comes 
with  his  half-year's  rent,  which  is  one  hundred  pound,  it 
will  be  at  least  six  hundred  pound  weight,  which  is  a  three 
horse  load. 

If  a  'squire  has  a  mind  to  come  to  town  to  buy  clothes 
and  wine  and  spices  for  himself  and  family,  or  perhaps  to 
pass  the  winter  here;  he  must  bring  with  him  five  to  six 
horses  loaded  with  sacks  as  the  farmers  bring  their  coin ; 
and  when  his  lady  comes  in  her  coach  to  our  shops,  it  must 
be  followed  by  a  car  loaded  with  Mr.  Wood's  money.  And 
I  hope  we  shall  have  the  grace  to  take  it  for  no  more  than 
it  is  worth. 

They  say  'Squire  Conolly  has  sixteen  thousand  pound 
a  year;  now  if  he  sends  for  his  rent  to  town,  as  it  is  likely 
he  does,  he  must  have  two  hundred  and  forty  horses  to 
bring  up  his  half-year's  rent,  and  two  or  three  great  cellars 
in  his  house  for  stowage.  But  what  the  bankers  will  do  I 
cannot  tell.  For  I  am  assured,  that  some  great  bankers 
keep  by  them  forty  thousand  pounds  in  ready  cash  to  an- 
swer all  payments,  which  sum,  in  Mr.  Wood's  money,  would 
require  twelve  hundred  horses  to  carry  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  already  resolved  what  to  do ;  I 
have  a  pretty  good  shop  of  Irish  stuffs  and  silks,  and  in- 
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stead  of  taking  Mr.  Wood's  bad  copper,  I  intend  to  truck 
with  my  neighbors  the  butchers,  and  bakers,  and  brewers, 
and  the  rest,  goods  for  goods,  and  the  little  gold  and  silver 
I  have,  I  will  keep  by  me  like  my  heart's  blood  till  better 
times,  or  till  I  am  just  ready  to  starve,  and  then  I  will 
buy  Mr.  Wood's  money  as  my  father  did  the  brass  money 
in  K.  James's  time,  who  could  buy  ten  pound  of  it  with  a 
guinea,  and  I  hope  to  get  as  much  for  a  pistole,  and  so 
purchase  bread  from  those  who  will  be  such  fools  as  to  sell 
it  me. 

These  halfpence,  if  they  once  pass,  will  soon  be  counter- 
feited, because  it  may  be  cheaply  done,  the  stuff  is  so  base. 
The  Dutch  likewise  will  probably  do  the  same  thing,  and 
send  them  over  to  us  to  pay  for  our  goods.  And  Mr.  Wood 
will  never  be  at  rest  but  coin  on :  So  that  in  some  years 
we  shall  have  at  least  five  times  fourscore  and  ten  thous- 
and pound  of  this  lumber.  Now  the  current  money  of 
this  kingdom  is  not  reckoned  to  be  above  four  hundred 
thousand  pound  in  all,  and  while  there  is  a  silver  sixpence 
left  these  blood-suckers  will  never  be  quiet. 

When  once  the  kingdom  is  reduced  to  such  a  condition, 
I  will  tell  you  what  must  be  the  end :  The  gentlemen  of  es- 
tates will  turn  off  their  tenants  for  want  of  payment,  be- 
cause as  I  told  you  before,  the  tenants  are  obliged  by  their 
leases  to  pay  sterling  which  is  lawful  current  money  of 
England ;  then  they  will  turn  their  own  farmers,  as  too 
many  of  them  do  already,  run  all  into  sheep  where  they 
can,  keeping  only  such  other  cattle  as  are  necessary,  then 
they  will  be  their  own  merchants  and  send  their  wool  and 
butter,  and  hides  and  linen  beyond  sea  for  ready  money 
and  wine  and  spices  and  silks.  They  will  keep  only  a  few 
miserable  cottiers.  The  farmers  must  rob  or  beg,  or  leave 
their  country.  The  shopkeepers  in  this,  and  every  other 
town,  must  break  and  starve:  For  it  is  the  landed  man 
that  maintains  the  merchant,  and  shopkeeper,  and  handi- 
craftsman. 

But  when  the  'squire  turns  farmer  and  merchant  him- 
self, all  the  good  money  he  gets  from  abroad,  he  will  hoard 
up  or  send  for  England,  and  keep  some  poor  tailor  or 
weaver  and  the  like  in  his  own  house,  who  will  be  glad  to 
get  bread  at  any  rate. 

I  should  never  have  done  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the 
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miseries  that  we  shall  undergo  if  we  be  so  foolish  and 
wicked  as  to  take  this  cuksed  coin.  It  would  be  very 
hard  if  all  Ireland  should  be  put  into  one  scale,  and  this 
sorry  fellow  Wood  into  the  other,  that  Mr.  Wood  should 
weigh  down  this  whole  kingdom,  by  which  England  gets 
above  a  million  of  good  money  every  year  clear  into  their 
l)ockets,  and  that  is  more  than  the  English  do  by  all  the 
world  besides. 

But  your  great  comfort  is,  that  His  Majesty's  Patent 
does  not  oblige  you  to  take  this  money,  so  the  laws  have 
not  given  the  crown  a  power  of  forcing  the  subjects  to  take 
what  money  the  King  pleases :  For  then  hj  the  same" 
reason  we  might  be  bound  to  take  pebble-stones  or  cockle- 
shells or  stamped  leather  for  current  coin,  if  ever  we 
should  happen  to  live  under  an  ill  prince,  who  might  like- 
wise by  the  same  power  make  a  guinea  pass  for  ten  pound, 
a  shilling  for  twenty  shillings,  and  so  on,  by  which  he 
would  in  a  short  time  get  all  the  silver  and  gold  of  the 
kingdom  into  his  own  hands,  and  leave  us  nothing  but 
brass  or  leather  or  what  he  pleased.  Neither  is  anything 
reckoned  more  cruel  or  oppressive  in  the  French  govern- 
ment than  their  common  practice  of  calling  in  all  their 
money  after  they  have  sunk  it  very  low,  and  then  coining 
it  anew  at  a  much  higher  value,  which  however,  is  not  a 
thousandth  part  so  wicked  as  this  abominable  project  of 
Mr.  Wood.  For  the  French  give  their  subjects  silver  for 
silver  and  gold  for  gold,  but  this  fellow  will  not  so  much 
as  give  us  good  brass  or  copper  for  our  gold  and  silver,  or 
even  a  twelfth  part  of  their  worth. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  will  now  go  on  to  tell  you  the 
judgments  of  some  great  lawyers  in  this  matter,  whom  I 
fee'd  on  purpose  for  your  sakes,  and  got  their  opinions 
under  their  hands,  that  I  might  be  sure  I  went  upon  good 
grounds. 

A  famous  law-book,  called  '  The  Mirror  of  Justice,'  dis- 
coursing of  the  articles  (or  laws)  ordained  b}^  our  an- 
cient kings  declares  the  law  to  be  as  follows :  "  It  was 
ordained  that  no  king  of  this  realm  should  change,  impair 
or  amend  the  money  or  make  an^^  other  money  than  of  gold 
or  silver  without  the  assent  of  all  the  counties,"  that  is, 
as  my  Lord  Coke,  says,  without  the  assent  of  Parliament. 

This  book  is  very  ancient,  and  of  great  authority  for  the 
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time  in  which  it  was  Avrote,  and  with  that  character  is 
often  quoted  by  that  great  lawyer  my  Lord  Coke. 

By  the  law  of  England,  the  several  metals  are  divided 
into  lawful  or  true  metal  and  unlawful  or  false  metal, 
the  former  comprehends  silver  or  gold ;  the  latter  all  baser 
metals :  That  the  former  is  only  to  pass  in  payments  ap- 
pears by  an  act  of  Parliamen-t  made  the  twentieth  year 
of  Edward  the  First,  called  the  ^'  Statute  concerning  the 
Passing  of  Pence,"  which  I  give  you  here  as  I  got  it  trans- 
lated into  English,  for  some  of  our  laws  at  that  time,  were, 
as  I  am  told  writ  in  Latin :  "  Whoever  in  buying  or  sell- 
ing presumeth  to  refuse  an  halfpenny  or  farthing  of  law- 
ful money,  bearing  the  stamp  which  it  ought  to  have,  let 
him  be  seized  on  as  a  contemner  of  the  King's  majesty, 
and  cast  into  prison." 

By  this  Statute,  no  person  is  to  be  reckoned  a  contem- 
ner of  the  King's  majesty,  and  for  that  crime  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  but  he  who  refuses  to  accept  the  King's 
coin  made  of  lawful  metal,  by  which,  as  I  observed  above, 
silver  and  gold  only  are  intended. 

That  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  Act,  appears 
not  only  from  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  from  my  Lord 
Coke's  observation  upon  it.  "  By  this  act,"  (says  he)  "  it 
appears,  that  no  subject  can  be  forced  to  take  in  buying 
or  selling  or  other  payments,  any  money  made  but  of  law- 
ful metal ;  that  is,  of  silver  or  gold." 

The  law  of  England  gives  the  King  all  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  not  mines  of  other  metals,  the  reason  of  which 
prerogative  or  power,  as  it  is  given  by  my  Lord  Coke  is, 
because  money  can  be  made  of  gold  and  silver,  but  not  of 
other  metals. 

Pursuant  to  this  opinion  halfpence  and  farthings  were 
anciently  made  of  silver,  which  is  most  evident  from  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  Henry  the  4th.  chap.  4,  by  which  it 
is  enacted  as  follows :  "  Item,  for  the  great  scarcity  that 
is  at  present  within  the  realm  of  England  of  halfpence  and 
farthings  of  silver,  it  is  ordained  and  established  that  the 
third  part  of  all  the  money  of  silver  plate  which  shall  be 
brought  to  the  i)ullion,  shall  be  made  in  halfpence  and 
farthings."  This  shows  that  by  the  word  "halfpenny" 
and  "  farthing  "  of  lawful  money  in  that  statutes  concern- 
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ing  the  passing  of  pence,  are  meant  a  small  coin  in  half- 
pence and  farthings  of  silver. 

This  is  further  manifest  from  the  statute  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Edward  the  3rd,  chap.  3,  which  enacts,  "  That  no 
sterling  halfpenny  or  farthing  be  molten  for  to  make  ves- 
sel, nor  any  other  thing  by  goldsmiths,  nor  others,  upon 
forfeiture  of  the  money  so  molten  "  (or  melted). 

By  another  iVct  in  this  King's  reign  black'  money  was 
not  to  be  current  in  England,  and  by  an  act  made  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  bis  reign  Chap.  5,  galley  halfpence  were 
not  to  pass;  what  kind  of  coin  these  were  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  presume  they  were  made  of  base  metal,  and  that 
these  acts  were  no  new  laws,  but  farther  declarations  of 
the  old  laws  relating  to  the  coin. 

Thus  the  law  stands  in  relation  to  coin,  nor  is  there  any 
example  to  the  contrarj^,  except  one  in  Davis's  Reports, 
who  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  Tyrone^s  rebellion  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  money  of  mixed  metal  to  be  coined  in 
the  tower  of  London,  and  sent  hither  for  payment  of  the 
army,  obliging  all  people  to  receive  it  and  commanding 
that  all  silver  money  should  be  taken  only  as  bullion,  that 
is,  for  as  much  as  it  weighed.  Davis  tells  us  several  par- 
ticulars in  this  matter  too  long  here  to  trouble  you  with, 
and  that  the  privy-council  of  this  kingdom  obliged  a  mer- 
chant in  England  to  receive  this  mixed  money  for  goods 
transmitted  hither. 

But  this  proceeding  is  rejected  by  all  the  best  lawyers 
as  contrary  to  law,  the  Privy-council  here  having  no  such 
power.  And  besides  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  Queen 
was  then  under  great  difflculties  by  a  rebellion  in  this  king- 
dom assisted  from  Spain,  and  whatever  is  done  in  great 
exigencies  and  dangerous  times  should  never  be  an  example 
to  proceed  by  in  seasons  of  peace  and  quietness. 

I  will  now,  my  dear  friends,  to  save  you  the  trouble,  set 
before  you  in  short,  what  the  law  obliges  you  to  do,  and 
what  it  does  not  oblige  you  to  do. 

First:  You  are  obliged  to  take  all  money  in  payments 
which  is  coined  by  the  King  and  is  of  the  English  standard 
or  weight,  provided  it  be  of  gold  or  silver. 

Secondly:  You  are  not  obliged  to  take  any  money 
which  is  not  of  gold  or  silver — no,  not  the  halfpence,  cr 
farthings  of  England,  or  of  any  ot^.pr  country;  and  it  is 
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only  for  convenience  and  ease  that  you  are  content  to 
take  them,  because  the  custom  of  coining  silver  halfpence 
and  farthings  hath  long  been  left  off,  I  will  suppose  on 
account  of  their  being  subject  to  be  lost. 

Thirdly:  Much  less  are  you  obliged  to  take  these  vile 
halfpence  of  that  same  Wood,  by  which  you  must  lose  al- 
most eleven-pence  in  every  shilling. 

Therefore,  my  friends,  stand  to  it  one  and  all ;  refuse 
this  filthy  trash.  It  is  no  treason  to  rebel  against  Mr. 
Wood.  His  Majesty  in  his  patent  obliges  nobody  to  take 
these  halfpence — our  gracious  prince  hath  no  so  ill  advisers 
about  him ;  or  if  he  had,  yet  you  see  the  laws  have  not  left 
it  in  the  King's  power  to  force  us  to  take  any  coin  but 
what  is  lawful,  of  right  standard  gold  and  silver;  there- 
fore you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

And  let  me  in  the  next  place  apply  myself  particularly 
to  you  who  are  the  poor  sort  of  tradesmen :  perhaps  jou 
may  think  that  you  will  not  be  so  great  losers  as  the  rich, 
if  these  halfpence  should  pass,  because  you  seldom  see  any 
silver,  and  your  customers  come  to  your  shops  or  stalls 
with  nothing  but  brass,  which  you  likewise  find  hard  to  be 
got;  but  you  may  take  my  word,  whenever  this  money 
gains  footing  among  you,  you  will  be  utterly  undone :  if 
you  carry  these  halfpence  to  a  shop  for  tobacco  or  brandy, 
or  any  other  thing  you  want,  the  shopkeeper  will  advance 
his  goods  accordingly,  or  else  he  must  break,  and  leave  the 
key  under  the  door.  Do  you  think  I  will  sell  a  yard  of  ten- 
penny  stuff  for  twenty  of  Mr.  Wood's  halfpence?  No,  not 
under  two  hundred  at  least :  neither  will  I  be  at  the  trouble 
of  counting,  but  weigh  them  in  a  lump ;  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing  further,  that  if  Mr.  Wood's  project  should  take,  it 
will  ruin  even  our  beggars ;  for  when  I  give  a  beggar  an 
halfpenny,  it  will  quench  his  thirst,  or  go  a  good  way  to 
fill  his  belly,  but  the  twelfth  part  of  a  halfpenny  will  do 
him  no  more  service  than  if  I  gave  him  three  pins  out  of 
my  sleeve. 

In  short  these  halfpence  are  like  "  the  accursed  thing 
which,"  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  "  the  children  of  Israel 
were  forbidden .  to  touch ;  "  they  will  run  about  like  the 
plague  and  destroy  every  one  who  lays  his  hands  upon 
them.  I  have  heard  scholars  talk  of  a  man  who  told  a  king 
that  he  had  invented  a  way  to  torment  people  by  putting 
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them  into  a  bull  of  brass  with  fire  under  it,  but  the  prince 
put  the  projector  first  into  his  brazen  bull  to  make  the  ex- 
periment ;  this  very  much  resembles  the  project  of  Mr. 
Wood,  and  the  like  of  this  may  possibly  be  Mr.  Wood's 
fate,  that  the  brass  he  provided  to  torment  this  kingdom 
with  may  prove  his  own  torment,  and  his  destruction  at 
last. 


EXTRACT 

From  '  The  Journal  to  Stella.* 

I  know  it  is  neither  wit  nor  diversion  to  tell  you  every 
day  where  I  dine;  but  I  fancy  I  shall  have,  some  time  or 
other,  the  curiosity  of  seeing  some  particulars  how  I  passed 
my  life  when  I  was  absent  from  M.  D.  this  time ;  and  so  I 
tell  you  now  that  I  dined  to-day  at  Molesworth's,  the 
Florence  envoy's;  then  went  to  the  coffee-house,  where  I 
behaved  myself  coldly  enough  to  Mr.  Addison;  and  so 
came  home  to  scribble.  We  dine  together  to-morrow  and 
next  day  by  invitation;  but  I  shall  alter  my  behavior  to 
him  till  he  begs  my  pardon,  or  else  we  shall  grow  bare  ac- 
quaintance. I  am  Avear}^  of  friends  and  friendships  are  all 
monsters  but  M.  D's.  .  .  .  How  do  I  know  whether  china 
be  dear  or  not?  I  once  took  a  fancy  of  resolving  to  grow 
mad  for  it,  but  now  it  is  off.  And  so  you  only  want  some 
salad-dishes  and  plates,  and  etc.  Yes,  yes,  you  shall.  I 
suppose  you  have  named  as  much  as  will  cost  five  pounds. 
Now  to  Stella's  little  postscript;  and  I  am  almost  crazed 
that  you  vex  yourself  for  not  writing.  Cannot  you  dictate 
to  Dingley  and  not  strain  your  little  dear  eyes?  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  grief  of  my  soul  to  think  you  are  out  of  order. 
Pray  be  quiet,  and  if  you  will  write,  shut  your  eyes,  and 
write  just  a  line  and  no  more,  thus :  Hoio  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Stella  f  That  was  written  with  my  eyes  shut.  .  .  .  O  then, 
you  kept  Presto's  little  birthday?  Would  to  God  I  had 
been  with  you !  Rediculous^  Madam !  I  suppose  you  mean 
ridiculous f  I  have  mended  it  in  your  letter.  And  can 
Stella  read  this  writing  without  hurting  her  dear  eyes? 
O  faith,  I  am  afraid  not.  Have  a  care  of  those  eyes,  pretty 
Stella.  .  .  .  What,  will  you  still  have  the  impudence  to 

write  London^  England,  because  I  write  Dublin,  Ireland^ 
212  '  "  ^ 
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Ts  there  no  difference  between  London  and  Dublin,  saucy- 
box?  The  session,  I  doubt,  will  not  be  over  till  the  end 
of  April;  however  I  shall  not  wait  for  it  if  the  minis- 
try will  let  me  go  sooner.  I  wish  I  were  just  now  in  my 
little  garden  at  Laracor.  I  would  set  out  for  Dublin  early 
on  Monday,  and  bring  you  an  account  of  my  young  trees. 
...  I  would  fain  be  at  the  beginning  of  my  willows-grow- 
ing. Percival  tells  me  that  the  quicksets  upon  the  flat  in 
the  garden  do  not  grow  so  well  as  those  famous  ones  in  the 
ditch.  They  want  digging  about  them.  The  cherry-trees 
by  the  river-side  I  have  set  my  heart  upon.  .  .  .  See  how 
my  style  is  altered  by  living  and  thinking  and  talking 
among  these  people  instead  of  my  canal  and  river  walk 
and  willows.  Yes,  faith,  I  hope  in  God,  Presto  and  M.D. 
will  be  together  this  time  twelvemonths.  What  then? 
Last  year,  I  suppose,  I  was  at  Laracor ;  but  next  I  hope  to 
eat  my  Michaelmas  goose  at  my  little  goose's  lodgings.  I 
drink  no  aile  (I  suppose  you  mean  ale),  but  yet  good  wine 
every  day  of  five  or  six  shillings  the  bottle.  O  Lord,  how 
much  Stella  writes.  Pray  do  not  carry  that  too  far,  young 
woman,  but  be  temperate  to  hold  out.  .  .  .  Percival  tells 
me  he  can  sell  your  horse.  Pray  let  him  know  that  he 
shall  sell  his  soul  as  soon.  What!  Sell  anything  that 
Stella  loves,  and  maybe  rides !  And  so  God  Almighty  pro- 
tect poor,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dearest  M.  D.  'Night,  dear- 
est little  M.  D. 


THOUGHTS    ON    VARIOUS    SUBJECTS. 

We  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate,  but  not 
enough  to  make  us  love,  one  another. 

Positiveness  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers  and  orators, 
because  he  that  would  obtrude  his  thoughts  and  reasons  upon 
a  multitude,  will  convince  others  the  more  as  he  appears  con- 
vinced himself. 

The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken  up  in  curing  the 
follies,  prejudices,  and  false  opinions  he  had  contracted  in  the 
former. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world  you  may  know  him 
by  this  sign,  that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against 
him. 

Some  men,  under  tlie  notions  of  weeding  out  prejudices, 
eradicate  virtue,  honesty,  and  religion. 
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I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good  qualities  which 
were  very  serviceable  to  others,  but  useless  to  themselves; 
like  a  sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to  inform  the  neighbors 
and  passengers,  but  not  the  owner  within. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is,  because 
young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making 
cages. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest  oflSces ;  so 
climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture  with  creeping., 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being 
eminent. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  w^eight  of  the  good  ones  you  gave 
before. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men  and  most  women 
is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and  a  scarcity  of  words;  for 
whoever  is  a  master  of  language,  and  hath  a  mind  full  of 
ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of 
both;  whereas  common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas 
and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in ;  and  these  are  always 
ready  at  the  mouth  :  so  people  come  faster  out  of  a  church  when 
it  is  almost  empty  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company,  but  it  is  in  most 
men's  power  to  be  agreeahle.  The  reason  therefore  why  con- 
versation runs  so  low  at  present,  is  not  the  defect  of  under- 
standing, but  pride,  vanity,  ill-nature,  affectation,  singularity, 
positiveness,  or  some  other  vice,  the  effect  of  a  wrong  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  known  several  persons  of  great  fame  for  wisdom  in 
public  affairs  and  counsels,  governed  by  foolish  servants. 

I  have  known  men  of  the  greatest  cunning  perpetually 
cheated. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long;  but  no  man  would  be  old. 

That  was  excellently  observed,  say  I,  when  I  read  a  passage 
in  an  author  where  his  opinion  agrees  with  mine.  When  we 
differ,  there  I  pronounce  him  to  be  mistaken. 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF    DR.    SWIFT.i 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 

1  Occasioned  by  reading  the  following  maxim  in  Rochefoucault  :  "  Dans 
I'adversite  de  nos  meilleurs  amis  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque  chose  qui 
ne  nous  deplait  pas." — ••  lu  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  always 
find  something  that  does  not  displease  us." 
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The}'  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast: 
"  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends; 
While  Nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us." 

If  this  perhaps  jour  patience  move, 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 

Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 

In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line 

But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine; 

When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 

More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six ; 

It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 

I  cry,  "  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit ! " 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 

In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 

Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend, 

Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 

Which  I  was  borne  to  introduce, 

Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 

St.  John,  as  well  as  Pulteney,  knows 

That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose; 

And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 

Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 

If  they  had  mortified  my  pride, 

And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 

If  with  such  talents  Heaven  has  blessed  'em, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  ? 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts !  but  never  to  my  friend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When  i  foresee,  my  special  friends 
W^ill  try  to  find  their  private  ends; 
And,  though  't  is  hardly  understood 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good, 
Yet,  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak: 
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"  See,  how  the  deau  begins  to  break! 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace! 
You  phiinly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he  's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind: 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of -fashion  wit? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith !  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter: 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

''  For  poetry  he  's  past  his  prime: 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhj-me; 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decayed, 
His  fanc}^  sunk,  his  Muse  a  jade. 
I  'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen ; — 
But  there  's  no  talking  to  some  men  !  " 

And  then  their  tenderness  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years : 
"  He  's  older  than  he  would  be  reckoned, 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fail : 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale; 
But  now  he  's  quite  another  thing: 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring! " 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus: 
"  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us !  " 

Yet,  should  some  neighbor  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  1  complain. 
How  mau}^  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend! 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept ; 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept? 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead 
Than  all  the  snivelers  round  mv  bed. 
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My  good  companions,  never  fear; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year, 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive! 

"How  is  the  dean?" — ''He's  just  alive." 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read; 
"  He  hardly  breathes." — "  The  dean  is  dead." 

Before  the  passing  bell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run. 
"  O !  maj^  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left?  and  who  's  his  heir?  " 
"  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is; 
'T  is  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses." — 
"  To  i3ublic  uses !  there  's  a  whim  ! 
What  has  the  public  done  for  him? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride: 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  dean,  in  all  the  nation, 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation? 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  tiesh  and  blood!" 

Here  shift  the  scene  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  Avould  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 

St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
.  To  bite  his  pen  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 

"  I  'm  sorry — but  we  all  must  die." 

When  we  are  lashed  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Kesigning  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approached,  to  stand  between : 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling; 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 

My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  learned  to  act  their  parts, 
Keceive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
"The  dean  is  dead:  (Pray,  what  is  trumps?) 
Then  lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  I  '11  venture  for  the  vole.) 
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Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall : 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend. 
No,  madam,  't  is  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he  's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  lady  Club  will  take  it  ill 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loved  the  dean — (I  lead  a  heart), 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 
His  time  has  come :  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he  's  in  a  better  place." 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die? 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past;  a  different  scene: 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean ; 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  missed 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where  's  now, this  favorite  of  Apollo? 
Departed :— and  his  works  must  follow; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

"  As  for  his  works  in  verse  and  prose, 

I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those; 

Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em: 

But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  'em. 

As  with  a  moral  view  designed 

To  cure  the  vices  of  mankind: 

His  vein,  ironically  grave. 

Exposed  the  fool  and  lashed  the  knave. 

To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 

But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

"  He  never  thought  an  honor  done  him 
Because  a  duke  was  proud  to  own  him; 
Would  rather  slip  aside  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
Despised  the  fools  with  stars  and  garters, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 
He  never  courted  men  in  station, 
Nor  persons  held  in  admiration ; 
Of  no  man's  greatness  was  afraid, 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  affairs, 
He  gave  himself  no  haughtj'  airs : 
Without  regarding  private  ends, 
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Spent  all  his  credit  for  liis  fi-iends; 
And  only  chose  the  wise  and  good; 
No  flatterers;  no  allies  in  blood; 
But  succored  virtue  in  distress, 
And  seldom  failed  of  good  success. 
As  numbers  in  their  hearts  must  own, 
Who  but  for  him  had  been  unknown. 

"  With  princes  kept  a  due  decorum, 
But  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson,  just, 
In  princes  never  put  thy  trust: 
And  would  jou  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power. 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  named. 
With  what  impatience  he  declaimed! 
Fair  liberty  was  all  his  cry, 
For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone ; 
For  her  he  oft  exposed  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led, 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head; 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

"  Had  he  but  spared  his  tongue  and  pen, 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men: 
But  power  was  never  in  his  thought. 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat; 
Ingratitude  he  often  found. 
And  pitied  those  who  meant  the  wound: 
But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind. 
To  merit  well  of  humankind: 
Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 
Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes. 
He  labored  many  a  fruitless  hour 
To  reconcile  his  friends  in  power; 
Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing. 
While  they  pursued  each  other's  ruin. 
But  finding  vain  was  all  his  care, 
He  left  the  court  in  mere  despair. 

"■  And  oh!  how  short  are  human  schemes! 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams. 
What  St.  John's  skill  in  state  affairs. 
What  Ormond's  valor,  Oxford's  cares, 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent. 
Was  all  destroyed  by  one  event. 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended 
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On  which  alone  our  weal  depended. 

When  np  a  dangerous  faction  starts, 

With  wrath  and  vengeance  in  their  hearts; 

By  solemn  league  and  covenant  bound 

To  ruin,  slaughter  and  confound; 

To  turn  religion  to  a  fable, 

And  make  the  government  a  Babel ; 

Pervert  the  laws,  disgrace  the  gown, 

Corrupt  the  senate,  rob  the  crown ; 

To  sacrifice  Old  England's  glory. 

And  make  her  infamous  in  story : 

When  such  a  tempest  shook  the  land, 

How  could  unguarded  Virtue  stand? 

With  horror,  grief,  despair,  the  dean 

Beheld  the  dire  destructive  scene : 

His  friends  in  exile  or  the  Tower, 

Himself  within  the  frown  of  power; 

Pursued  by  base  envenomed  pens 

Far  to  the  lands  of  saints  and  fens; 

A  servile  race  in  folly  nursed, 

Who  truckle  most  when  treated  worsts 

"  By  innocence  and  resolution, 
He  bore  continued  persecution. 
While  numbers  to  preferment  rose 
Whose  merits  were  to  be  his  foes ; 
When  even  his  own  familiar  friends, 
Intent  upon  their  private  ends. 
Like  renegadoes  now  he  feels 
Against  him  lifting  up  their  heels. 

"  The  dean  did  by  his  pen  defeat 
An  infamous  destructive  cheat; 
Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know, 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
Envy  has  owned  it  was  his  doing. 
To  save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood. 
And  reaped  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 
"  To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate, 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench, 
"Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench ; 
As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain 
As  modern  Scroggs  or  old  Tresilian; 
W^ho  long  all  justice  had  discarded, 
Nor  feared  he  God,  nor  man  regarded. 
Vowed  on  the  dean  his  rage  to  vent, 
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And  make  him  of  his  zeal  repent : 
But  Heaven  his  innocence  defends, 
The  grateful  people  stand  his  friends; 
Nor  strains  of  law,  nor  judge's  frown, 
Nor  topics  brought  to  please  the  crown, 
Nor  witness  hired,  nor  jury  picked, 
Prevail  to  bring  him  in  convict. 

"  In  exile,  with  a  steady  heart. 
He  spent  his  life's  declining  part. 
Where  folly,  pride,  and  faction  sway, 
Eemote  from  St.  John,  Pope,  and  Gay, 
His  friendships  there,  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind; 
No  fools  of  rank,  a  mongrel  breed. 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed : 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower; 
He  would  have  held  it  a  disgrace 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 
On  rural  squires,  that  kingdom's  bane. 
He  vented  off  his  wrath  in  vain ; 

In  every  job  to  have  a  share, 
A  jail  or  turnpike  to  repair; 
And  turn  the  tax  for  public  roads. 
Commodious  to  their  own  abodes. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein, 
And  seemed  determined  not  to  starve  it. 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim ; 
He  lashed  the  vice,  but  spared  the  name; 
No  individual  could  resent. 
Where  thousands  equally  were  meant; 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abhorred  that  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humor  when  they  gibe; 
He  spared  a  hump  or  crooked  nose, 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dullness  moved  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confessed 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest; 
But  laughed  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  learned  by  rote. 
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"  He  knew  a  hundred  pleasing  stories, 
Witli  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  Tories; 
Was  cheerful  to  his  dying  day, 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  his  way. 

''  He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
And  showed  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  had  left  his  debtor, 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better." 


TO    STELLA, 

VISITING    ME    IN    MY    SICKNESS^   1720. 

When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay. 

Impatient  both  of  night  and  day. 

Lamenting  in  unmanly  strains, 

Called  every  power  to  ease  my  pains ; 

Then  Stella  ran  to  my  relief, 

With  cheerful  face  and  inward  grief. 

And,  though  by  Heaven's  severe  decree 

She  suffers  hourly  more  than  me. 

No  cruel  master  could  require, 

From  slaves  employed  for  daily  hire, 

What  Stella,  by  her  friendship  warmed 

With  vigor  and  delight  performed  : 

My  sinking  spirits  now  supplies 

With  cordials  in  her  hands  and  eyes: 

Now  with  a  soft  and  silent  tread 

Unheard  she  moves  about  my  bed. 

I  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  draught, 

And  so  obligingly  am  caught; 

I  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  came. 

Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame. 

Best  patterns  of  true  friends!  beware; 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care. 
If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours ; 
For  such  a  fool  was  never  found, 
W^ho  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground. 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed. 
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TWELVE    ARTICLES. 

I.  Lest  it  may  more  quarrels  breed, 
I  will  never  hear  jou  read. 

II.  By  disputing  I  will  never, 

To  convince  jou,  once  endeavor. 

III.  When  a  paradox  you  stick  to, 
I  will  never  contradict  you. 

IV.  When  I  talk  and  you  are  heedless, 
I  will  show  no  anger  needless. 

V.  When  your  speeches  are  absurd, 
I  Avill  ne'er  object  a  word. 

VI.  When  you,  furious,  argue  wrong, 
I  will  grieve  and  hold  m}^  tongue. 

VII.  Not  a  jest  or  humorous  story 
Will  I  ever  tell  before  ye : 
To  be  chidden  for  explaining, 
When  you  quite  mistake  the  meaning. 

VIII.  Never  more  will  I  suppose 

You  can  taste  my  verse  or  prose. 

IX.  You  no  more  at  me  shall  fret. 
While  I  teach  and  you  forget. 

X.  Y^'ou  shall  never  hear  me  thunder 
When  you  blunder  on,  and  blunder. 

XI.  Show  your  poverty  of  spirit, 

And  in  dress  place  all  your  merit; 
Give  yourself  ten  thousand  airs; 
That  with  me  shall  break  no  squares. 

XII.  Never  will  I  give  advice 

Till  you  please  to  ask  me  thrice: 
Which  if  you  in  scorn  reject, 
'T  will  be  just  as  I  expect. 
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TIME. 

Ever  eating,  never  cloying, 
All-devouring,   all   destroying, 
Never  finding  full  repast 
Till  I  eat  the  world  at  last. 


A    CIRCLE. 

I  'm  up  and  down  and  round  about, 

Yet  all  the  world  can't  find  me  out; 

Though  hundreds  have  employed  their  leisure, 

They  never  yet  could  find  my  measure. 

I  'm  found  in  almost  every  garden. 

Nay,  in  the  compass  of  a  farthing, 

There  's  neither  chariot,  coach,  nor  mill, 

Can  move  an  inch  except  I  will. 


THE    VOWELS. 

We  are  little  airy  creatures. 
All  of  difl'erent  voice  and  features; 
One  of  us  in  glass  is  set. 
One  of  us  you  '11  find  in  jet, 
T'  other  you  may  see  in  tin, 
And  the  fourth  a  box  within : 
If  the  fifth  you  should  pursue, 
It  can  never  fiy  from  you. 


JOHN  R   TAYLOR. 

( 1902.) 

John  F.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  who  occasionally 
wrote  on  Irish  subjects  for  the  magazines.  He  was  a  Dublin  jour- 
nalist and  a  correspondent  of  The  Manchester  Guardian  for  many 
years. 

He  wrote  verses  in  the  Irish  periodicals  over  the  signature  of 
"Ridgeway"  and  published  'A  Life  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.'  He 
died  December,  1902. 

'A    CENTURY    OP    SUBJECTION. 

From  '  A  Life  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.' 

The  O'Neills  had  ruled  as  princes  in  Ulster  for  cen- 
turies, and  eighty  successive  chiefs  of  the  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chroniclers,  had  been  solemnly  installed  in 
power  at  the  Rath  of  Tallahogue  before  Con  the  Lame 
(Con  Bocagh)  accepted  the  earldom  of  Tyr-Owen  from 
King  Henry  VIII.  in  1542,  abandoning  the  simple  title  of 
"  O'Neill "  so  hateful  to  English  ears.  In  that  same  year 
the  King  of  England  was  for  the  first  time  proclaimed 
King  of  Ireland,  and  the  two  countries,  England  and  Ire- 
land, were  declared  to  be  thenceforward  indissolubly  con- 
nected by  law.  A  few  years  before,  Henry  had  struck  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  feudal  semi-independent  nobles  of  the 
Pale,  by  sweeping  off  the  whole  house  of  Kildare ;  when  in 
1537,  Silken  Thomas  and  his  uncles  were  put  to  death  at 
Tyburn,  the  line  of  the  great  Geraldines  closed,  and  the 
Anglo-Normans  in  Ireland  were  left  without  any  recog- 
nized head.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  Henry  was  de- 
clared Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  vested  by  law  in  the  hands 
of  Protestant  churchmen,  who  became  mere  civil  servants. 
From  an  Irish  Parliament  the  king  had  nothing  to  fear. 
The  parliament  was  nothing  but  an  assembly  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland.  Even  such  little  power  as  it  had  exer- 
cised in  former  times  had  been  taken  away  in  the  previous 
reign,  when  in  a  moment  of  panic  it  committed  suicide  by 
passing  Poynings'  Act  at  Drogheda,  in  1495,  binding  all 
future  parliaments  not  to  propose  any  legislation  without 
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having  first  obtained  the  assent  of  the  English  king  or 
council.  With  Nobles,  Church,  and  Parliament  at  his 
feet,  Henry  held  undisputed  power  in  Ireland,  and  no 
contending  authority  of  any  kind  remained  to  limit,  ham- 
per, or  control  his  government. 

There  were  at  this  time  three  distinct  peoples  in  Ire- 
land— the  Ancient  Irish;  the  amalgamated  Norman-Irish, 
usually  called  the  New  Irish ;  and  the  Ancient  English  of 
the  Pale.  No  deep  or  lasting  lines  of  hostility  separated 
these  three  peoples.  For  when  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny 
was  passed  in  1367,  ordering  all  Englishmen  in  Ireland  to 
cut  off  communication  with  the  natives,  few  of  the  nobler 
Anglo-Norman  houses  obeyed  that  decree.  Outside  the 
Pale,  indeed,  the  statute  rather  hastened  amalgamation; 
and  although  within  the  Pale  it  was  for  some  time  ob- 
served, it  gradually  fell  into  desuetude  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  England  was  too  busy  elsewhere  to  look  after 
its  observance.  The  lines  of  division  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  until  it  seemed  as  if  all  traces  of  difference  should 
soon  fade  away.  But  new  disturbing  influences  noAV  came 
in,  and  religious  rancor  acerbated  national  animosity. 
Those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  suprem- 
acy of  Henrj'-  were  put  outside  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Cathedrals,  churches,  and  abbeys,  and  the  lands  by  which 
they  were  maintained,  were  taken  from  Catholics  and 
handed  over  to  Protestants,  except  in  some  rare  instances 
when  Catholic  consciences  were  elastic  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge Henry's  claims. 

These  claims,  however,  could  only  be  enforced  within 
the  limits  of  the  Pale,  which  was  now  once  more  hemmed 
in  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  by  a  new  dividing  line.  For 
two  centuries  the  limits  of  the  English  Pale  had  not  ad- 
vanced into  Irish  quarters.  The  Bruce  campaign  of  1314- 
18  had  rolled  back  the  tide  of  invasion  almost  to  the  gates 
of  Dublin,  and  there  up  to  Tudor  times  it  has  stood.  But 
it  was  part  of  Henry's  policy  to  make  real  the  kingship 
which  he  claimed.  If  his  predecessors,  who  had  been 
merely  lords  of  Ireland,  were  contented  with  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Pale  he  for  his  part  was  resolved  not  to 
stop  short  of  dominion  over  the  wiiole  island.  Conquest 
recommenced,  and  wars  of  aggression  on  the  native  chiefs 
followed  one  another  quickly.     The  completion  of  the  con- 
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quest  of  Ireland  was  the  Tudor  programme,  and  the  com- 
pletion was  accomplished  precisely  at  the  extinction  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty.  Terrible  slaughters  and  devastation 
took  place  during  the  sixty  years  that  elapsed  from  Con  Bo- 
cagh's  submission  until  Con's  grandson,  the  great  Hugh 
O'Neill,  submitted  at  Mellifont  on  the  very  day  of  Eliza- 
beth's death. 

It  was  in  these  years  that  Munster  was  laid  desolate  in 
the  frightful  "  Desmond  waste  "  (1571),  and  the  old  Celtic 
population  was  exiled  from  Leix,  and  Offaly,  the  King's 
County  and  the  Queen's.  New  English  settlers  came  and 
occupied  the  confiscated  lands,  and  a  new  tide  of  invasion 
swelled  and  rolled  as  wave  after  wave  of  bold  adventurers 
poured  into  Ireland  carrying  destruction  in  their  wake. 
These  new  adventurers  made  settlements  on  the  conquered 
lands  and  the  limits  of  Englishry  were  extended  daily.  In 
Ulster,  however,  no  such  lodgment  was  attempted.  Little 
scattered  bodies  of  Scotch  were  splashed  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard  of  Antrim,  but  up  to  O'Neill's  submission  in 
1603  Ulster  was  still  substantially  unmixed  "  Ancient 
Irish."  To  them  the  accession  of  James  the  First  irre- 
sistibly brought  lioj)es  of  a  better  daj^  James  had 
boasted  of  his  descent  from  the  Irish  Fergus,  the  con- 
queror of  Scotland.  He  was  dear  to  the  Catholics  as  the 
son  of  the  most  romantic  of  queens,  for  Ireland  had  been 
deeply  moved  by  the  sufi'erings  and  death  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  Hugh  O'Neill  and  James  had  been  in  alliance, 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  Saxon  supremacy  was  about  to 
pass,  and  that  the  Celt  once  more  was  to  have  his  day. 
Great  rejoicings  toolv  place  in  Ireland.  Bards  foretold 
the  golden  days  at  hand  when,  under  a  Gaelic  king,  Gael 
and  Goall  should  live  in  brotherhood  and  peace.  For  the 
first  time  all  the  Irish  people  were  claimed  as  subjects  of 
the  English  Crown.  For  the  first  time,  too,  all  Ireland 
lay  calm,  peaceful,  and  exhausted,  and  the  time  for  mag- 
nanimous statesmanship  had  come. 

To  the  wise  reforming  ruler,  sympathetically  approach- 
ing the  Irish  problem,  there  could  not  come  a  more  auspi- 
cious moment,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  James  was 
not  the  man  for  such  a  task.  The  sword  was  no  longer 
used  or  needed,  but  James'  agents  effected  by  fraud  what 
the    Tudor    soldiers    had    effected    by    force.     For   open 
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tyrannj^  chicane  was  substituted.  Adventurers  ravened 
for  spoils,  and  they  emploj^ed  in  procuring  them  the 
weapons  of  the  forger,  the  cheat  and  the  false  witness. 
Unwary  victims  were  lured  into  the  meshes  of  a  law  un- 
known and  unintelligible  to  them,  and  their  ignorance 
and  credulity  became  the  instruments  of  their  ruin.  Land- 
owners were  encouraged  to  surrender  their  lands  on  the 
promise  of  better  and  safer  titles ;  but  the  surrenders  once 
made,  the  titles  were  either  refused,  or  granted  with  de- 
liberate flaws  which  afterwards  worked  the  annulment  of 
the  grants.  The  first  blow  fell  on  Ulster.  The  Bann  and 
Foyle  fisheries  had  been  in  the  immemorial  i)ossession  of 
the  O'Neills;  and  Hugh,  the  Earl,  had  received  a  grant 
from  the  King  of  all  the  lands  and  appurtenances  of  the 
clan.  By  subtle  quibbles  it  was  now  sought  to  deprive  him 
of  his  seigniorial  rights  over  these  fisheries.  They  were 
taken  from  him  and  granted  to  adventurers.  When  he  ex- 
postulated he  was  threatened  with  worse  treatment  still. 
His  clansmen,  now  his  tenants,  were  urged  by  castle  agents 
to  pay  him  no  rent,  and  they  had  to  come  secretly  to  Dun- 
clalk,  where  he  lived  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  officials. 
Hugh  was  harassed  with  summons  after  summons  call- 
ing him  to  answer  in  Castle  Chamber  for  charges  unsub- 
stantiated by  a  tittle  of  proof.  Warned  from  abroad  by  an 
Irish  officer  of  an  intended  charge  of  treasonable  conspir- 
acy about  to  be  brought  against  him,  and  knowing  well 
that  his  life  was  aimed  at  so  that  his  lands  might  be 
seized,  he  with  kith  and  kin  sailed  awav  from  Ireland  in 
1607. 

The  confiscators  were  now  let  loose  in  Ulster;  but  the 
Chichesters  and  Hamiltons  had  to  share  the  plunder  with 
great  commercial  "  adventurers."  Lord  Bacon  had  very 
strongly  advocated  a  settlement  or  ''  plantation  "  of  "  es- 
tated  tenants  "  with  fixed  rights  independent  of  any  lord 
or  landowner,  and  great  London  companies  were  willing 
to  carry  out  this  scheme.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
clansmen,  for  to  make  room  for  yeoman  "  planters "  it 
was  necessary  that  the  clansmen  should  go.  Now  the 
clansmen  were  in  no  way  involved  in  O'Neill's  alleged  con- 
spiracy, and  O'Neill  had  by  Brehon  law  no  more  right  to 
the  lands  of  the  clan  than  a  managing  director  has  to  the 
property  of  the  shareholders.     But  these  considerations 
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did  not  stand  in  the  way.  By  a  test  known  as  the  case  of 
Tanistry,  a  judgment  of  the  courts  was  obtained  against 
Brehon  law,  and  as,  by  the  royal  grace,  the  common  law 
of  England  had  been  extended  to  all  Ireland,  it  followed 
that  all  rights  and  titles  recognized  by  Brehon  jurispru- 
dence were  no  longer  of  any  avail.  All  land  was  held 
mediately  or  immediately  from  the  king,  and  as  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone  had  forfeited  his  estate  to  the  king,  all  those 
who  held  under  him  were  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
his  title. 

O'Donnell's  clansmen  were  similarly  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  their  chief;  and  two  years  later,  in  1609,  the 
O'Doghertys  were  ousted  from  all  legal  right  to  their 
lands  by  the  forfeiture  declared  against  young  Sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  Owen  Roe's  brother-in-law.  All  Ulster  was 
given  over  to  the  devourers,  and  although  self-interest, 
humanity  and  fear  modified  the  plans  of  expropriation, 
the  clearance  was  effective  and  thorough.  Ulster  was 
made  the  most  miserable  of  the  provinces,  by  a  parody  of 
the  forms  of  law  subdued  to  the  uses  of  the  swindler  and 
the  cheat.  The  chief  contriver  of  these  fraudulent  prac- 
tices was  Sir  John  Davies,  who  by  a  few  gracious  words 
has  won  for  himself  a  respected  name  through  the  kind- 
ness of  historians.  He  was  in  truth  an  unprincipled  ad- 
venturer, and,  as  James's  attorney-general,  was  the  ready 
and  eager  adviser  in  every  scheme  of  plunder. 

It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  Davies  to  introduce  the 
forms  of  the  English  constitution  into  Ireland,  only  to 
distort  them  from  their  original  purpose.  A  parliament 
of  all  Ireland  was  called;  but  it  was  packed  with  Castle 
clerks  and  assistants  returned  for  imaginary  boroughs 
created  by  royal  writ.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced ;  but 
sheriffs  carefully  chose  "  safe "  men,  and  if  Catholic 
jurors  declined  to  find  priests  guilty  of  having  celebrated 
mass  their  "  recalcitrance  "  was  put  forward  as  a  proof  of 
the  unfitness  of  Papists  to  serve  on  juries  at  all.  Although 
the  penal  statutes  of  Elizabeth  were  graciously  allowed  to 
lapse,  old  acts  passed  against  Rome  "  in  Catholic  times  " 
were  now  resuscitated;  and  by  Father  Lalor's  trial  and 
condemnation  for  prccmunire  in  1607,  Davies  accom- 
plished all  the  purposes  of  Elizabeth's  Acts  through  the 
older  acts  of  Edward  III.  and  of  Richard  II.    Priests  were 
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again  banned,  churches  were  closed,  schools  suppressed, 
and  education  forbidden. 

Then  the  great  exodus  began.  Irish  students  had  to 
seek  abroad  for  intellectual  training  and  scholarship.  A 
number  of  colleges  were  founded  by  Irish  piety  and  mu- 
nificence, and  the  youth  of  Ireland  thronged  these  homes 
of  learning,  which  stretched  like  lines  of  light  from  Lou- 
vain  to  Rome,  and  from  Salamanca  to  Prague.  While 
Waterford  see  was  polluted  by  the  abominable  Atherton,^ 
the  sons  of  Waterford  City,  the  Lombards  and  Whites  and 
Waddings  were  the  counselors  of  cardinals  and  kings. 
The  sages  and  scholars  of  Ireland  were  in  exile  and  the 
light  of  knowledge  faded  from  the  land.  Swordsmen  as 
well  as  bookmen  fled  from  Ireland  to  seek  careers  abroad. 
Irish  Catholic  soldiers  had  fought  against  Hugh  O'Neill 
at  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war  against  Elizabeth. 
They  found  themselves  now  turned  adrift,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  them  but  to  fly  from  their  unhappy  country. 
Irish  "  swordsmen  "  were  already  famous  in  great  Conti- 
nental armies,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Irishmen  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish, 
Austrian,  French,  and  even  Swedish  forces.^  The  English 
officials  gave  hearty  encouragement  to  this  flight  from  Ire- 
land and  were  at  no  loss  for  high  reasons  and  lofty  justifi- 
cation for /their  policy.  Thousands  of  young  Irishmen 
thronged  into  the  Spanish  service.  Captains  and  colonels 
rapidly  procured  commissions  for  raising  regiments,  and 
at  stated  times  the  Irish  harbors  were  filled  with  ships 
bearing  brave  men  away  forever  from  their  native  land. 
The  drain  grew  greater  as  confiscations  increased;  and 
although  rulers  came  and  went,  policy  glided  on  in  satis- 
factory continuity,  names  only  changing  as  Mountjoy,  Chi- 
chester, St.  John,  and  Falkland  succeeded  one  another. 

In  Ulster  the  rich  valleys  were  occupied  by  the  Scotch 
planters,  and  the  houseless  and  landless  clansmen,  hud- 

1  Carte  doubts  his  guilt  of  the  loathsome  charges  for  which  he  was 
hanged,  and  believes  that  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  by  subornation,  procured 
his  judicial  murder.     In  such  a  mire  of  iniquity,  who  can  pick  his  steps  r 

2  Attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  clansmen  of  Ulster  to  join  the  army 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  many  were  shipped  for  Sweden.  But  they 
must  have  in  some  way  eluded  tlieir  guards,  as  there  is  no  instance  of  an 
Irish  regiment  in  Swedish  service,  nor  could  Dr.  Sigerson.  a  ripe  Norse 
scholar,  find  any  trace  of  Irish  swordsmen  in  Sweden,  although  he  made 
special  and  minute  inquiries. 
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died  on  tlie  mountain  tops  in  their  poor,  rude,  wicker 
cots  called  "  creaghts,"  or  ^'  keraghts,"  followed  the  herds 
of  cattle  which  were  now  their  sole  wealth.  These  wan- 
dering outcasts  sent  many  soldiers  to  the  wars;  but  they 
still  remained  at  home  in  numbers  uncomfortably  large  for 
the  planters.  Mysterious  midnight  drilling  went  on. 
Clouds  of  priests  and  friars  passed  to  and  fro  between  Ire- 
land and  the  Continent.  Rumors  of  Tyrone's  return  were 
heard  everywhere.  "  He  would  come ;  he  was  coming ;  he 
had  come."  To  those  who  asked  if  a  rising  were  lawful 
in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  priests  dexterously  distinguished 
between  rebellion  and  a  war  of  restoration.  "  Tyrone 
might  have  become  a  rebel,"  they  said;  "but  O'Neill  can- 
not." The  saying  stamps  the  character  of  the  new  rising. 
It  was  to  be  no  revolt  against  the  ancient  over-lordship  of 
the  English  king.  It  was  a  rising  for  the  old  tribal  king- 
dom of  the  clan  against  the  new  claims  of  sovereignty,  the 
assertion  of  which  for  over  a  hundred  years  had  brought 
such  desolation  on  the  whole  land. 

But  there  were  others  who  took  wider  views.  Some 
among  the  leaders  of  the  people  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  national  movement  for  liberty.  Old  barriers 
were  broken  down,  and  the  tie  of  common  creed  be- 
gan to  unite  races  and  tribes  long  torn  asunder  by  hatred, 
jealousy,  and  prejudice.  The  "  Ancient  Irish  "  of  Ulster, 
Connaught,  and  Wicklow  were  for  once  united  in  interest 
with  their  old  hereditary  enemies,  the  English  of  the  Pale. 
Priests  and  bishops  encouraged  this  new  spirit  and  fanned 
the  flame  of  national  consciousness  and  unity.  Outlaws 
themselves,  they  came  from  abroad  in  rude  crazy  barks, 
on  dark  nights  when  seas  were  breaking,  and  winds  were 
in  uproar,  so  that  they  might  escape  the  foeman  and  the 
spy.  Then  lurking  in  cave  and  mountain  fastnesses,  they 
gathered  their  flocks  around  them  and  told  them  what 
popes  and  emperors  were  doing,  and  how  in  God's  good 
time  Erin  should  again  be  free.  Captains  and  colonels 
came  too,  rousing  the  men  at  home  to  be  ready  when  the 
men  abroad  should  return.  England,  it  was  thought, 
should  be  swept  into  the  vortex  of  European  troubles,  and 
then  the  blow  for  Irish  liberty  should  be  struck.  But  Eng- 
land kept  aloof  from  European  complications,  and  Hugh, 
the  great  earl,  went  down  to  his  grave  in  1616  without 
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having  once  caught  one  gleam  of  hope  during  his  nine 
weary  years  of  exile.  With  his  death  all  purpose  seemed 
to  die  out  in  Ireland.  The  stillness  of  the  tomb  settled 
over  the  whole  land,  and  English  statesmen  boasted  that 
the  Irish  sphinx  had  yielded  up  her  secret,  and  that  reso- 
lute and  salutary  restraint  soon  overcame  all  unruliness  in 
the  strange  wayward  island.  For  twenty-JS-ve  years  that 
hymn  of  victory  went  up.  The  ashes  of  assassinated  Ire- 
land at  last  reposed  in  their  final  resting  place;  and  Eng- 
land's great  mission  in  the  world  should  no  longer  be  im- 
peded by  the  importunate  outlaw  at  her  door. 

What  healing  measures  came  during  these  twenty-five 
years?  What  thought  was  taken  of  Ireland?  What  pol- 
icy was  adopted?  New  confiscations  took  place  in  Wick- 
low  and  in  Connaught,  and  heavier  blows  than  ever  fell 
upon  unhappy  Ulster ;  while  the  machinery  of  Church  and 
State  worked  out  the  degradation  of  the  people,  steeping 
them  in  ignorance,  poverty,  and  terror.  Forgery  and  fraud 
were  as  efficacious  as  ever;  and  the  highest  in  the  land 
stooped,  as  in  the  attempted  spoliation  of  the  O'Byrnes  of 
Wicklow,  to  subornation  of  perjury  and  to  perjury  itself. 
One  of  the  most  skillful  and  persevering  of  these  legal 
swindlers  was  the  insatiable  Boyle,  queerly  called  "  The 
Great  Earl  of  Cork."  With  gospel  precepts  on  his  lips 
this  plunderer  waded  to  wealth  through  the  blood  of  his 
victims,  and  therewithal  he  much  increased  his  store  and 
piously  rejoiced  in  the  abundance  which  the  Lord  had 
given  unto  him.  His  counsels  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of 
active  confiscators,  and  he  now  and  then  rebuked,  the 
"  remissness "  of  the  officials  in  Dublin  for  not  putting 
such  "  practices  "  into  more  frequent  operation. 

In  1632  Spenser^s  ''  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  "  was 
published,  and  its  publication  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  defenseless  Irish.  The  book  had  been  written  forty 
years  earlier ;  but  its  maxims  were  quite  in  tune  with  the 
time  of  its  issue  to  the  world.  The  "  gentle  "  poet  had  a 
policy  of  clear  and  logical  simplicity ;  the  clearing  out  and 
extermination  of  the  native  Irish.  In  the  temper  of  1632 
such  a  book  was  as  it  Avere  a  message  from  hell,  working 
on  the  passions  of  evil  men.  Another  book,  written  by  a 
Mr.  Blennerhassett,  was  published  about  the  same  time. 
The  writer  was  ^n  English  settlerj  and  lie  hacl  taken  mucli 
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thought  about  Ulster  and  the  troubles  there.  He  ad- 
vanced a  system  of  kerne-hunting  as  the  best  remedy. 
Spirited  English  sportsmen  would  enjoy  the  novelty,  and 
so  the  "  wolfe  and  the  wood-kerne  "  would  be  cut  down  by 
the  spears  of  hardy  huntsmen.  The  ^  kerne  "  were  "  poor 
wandering  creatures  in  creaghts,"  he  explained,  and  he 
was  confident  that  they  could  readily  be  extirpated. 

Spenser  and  Blennerhassett,  the  two  evangelists  of  rob- 
bery and  murder,  found  ready  disciples.  In  that  very  year 
new  clearances,  took  place  in  Ulster.  The  new  owners  had 
found  that  Irish  tenants  were  less  troublesome  than 
Scotch  or  English.  They  paid  more  rent,  and  they  were 
far  less  sturdy  in  the  assertion  of  rights.  Gradually  a 
great  part  of  the  confiscated  lands  went  back  into  their 
possession.  Intermarriages  between  the  planters  and  the 
natives  became  frequent  and  notable;  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  old  weird  attractiveness  of  the  Celt  was  once  again  to 
charm  the  enemy  into  a  friend  and  lover.  This  serious 
peril  was  properly  appreciated  by  an  ever-watchful  gov- 
ernment. New  laws  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  were  passed,  and  all  tenancies  to  Irishmen  in 
the  planted  lands  were  declared  void  in  1632.  Ulster  was 
once  more  crowded  with  poor  "  wandering  creatures  in 
the  creaghts,"  and  the  cruel  policy  lit  the  old  fires  in  the 
most  temperate  and  cautious  breasts.  Wise  men  dreaded 
a  return  to  the  methods  of  the  Desmond  war  with  its  ra- 
pine, massacre,  and  devastation.  Waterford,  the  eye  of 
Ireland,  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  closing  up  of  its  schools, 
which  had  by  salutary  connivance  been  allowed  to  go  on 
in  a  simple  and  obscure  way,  doing  most  excellent  work  in 
the  mental  training  of  the  south,  till  Ulster  Puritans 
again  called  out  for  the  forcible  closing  of  such  schools 
"  more  like  universities  than  schools "  they  explained, 
where  Papists  were  still  surreptitiously  taught. 

Lured  by  some  slight  concessions  the  Catholics  of  the 
Pale  had  hoped  to  found  a  University  in  Dublin  which 
would  relieve  them  from  the  perils  of  seeking  education 
abroad ;  for  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment with  Oxford  or  Trinity  College,  to  Avhich  many  Catli- 
olics  had  resorted  until  the  gates  were  closed  in  their  faces. 
In  Back-lane  the  beginnings  of  a  home  of  learning  were 
quietly  formed;  but  the  poor  embryonic  University  was 
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trampled  under  foot,  its  teachers  were  imprisoned,  and  its 
rooms  and  teaching  apparatus  were  handed  over  to  Trinity 
College.  These  were  the  blessed  fruits  of  that  long  peace, 
the  unsettling  of  which  by  "  Papist  rebels  "  has  moved  the 
indignation  of  supercilious  critics.  Threats  of  worse 
things  to  come  drove  the  outcast  Catholics  into  agues  of 
terror,  and  they  waited  like  poor  dumb  animals  for  the 
scourge  and  the  goad.  But  men  pass  through  terror  unto 
courage.  The  quarry  at  bay  forgets  fear,  and  fights  for 
dear  life.    Its  wrath  is  the  black  tragedy  of  history. 


JAMES   HENTHORN"   TODD. 

(1805—1869.) 

Dr.  Todd,  the  son  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Todd,  a  well  known  surgeon  in 
his  day,  was  born  in  Dublin,  April  23,  1805.  His  course  in  Trinity 
College  was  a  distinguished  one.  He  was  graduated  B.A,  in  1825  ; 
in  1831  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  ;  in  1849  he  became  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  he  Avas  appointed  librarian  in  1852.  He 
also  was  closely  connected  with  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  He  was 
elected  its  Treasurer  in  1837.  Four  years  after  his  entry  into  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  he  was — in  1837 — -elected  to  the  Council  ;  he 
w-as  Secretary  from  1847  to  1855,  and  he  held  the  post  of  President 
from  1856  to  1861. 

He  produced  '  The  Irish  Version  of  the  Historia  Britonum  of  Nen- 
nius  ,'  '  The  Martyrology  of  Donegal, '  '  The  Book  of  Hymns  of  the 
Ancient  Church  of  Ireland,  '  and  he  also  contributed  to  the  series 
published  by  Lord  Eomilly  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Danes  and 
Norsemen  from  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Dublin  and  Brussels.  He 
also  edited  the  following  works  of  AViclif  :  '  The  Last  Age  of  the 
Church,'  then  first  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  librar}^  of  Dub- 
lin University,  with  notes  (Dublin,  1840);  'An  Apology  for  Lollard 
Doctrines,'  also  from  a  MS.  in  Dublin  University  (1842);  and  'Three 
Treatises' — I.  '  Of  the  Church  and  her  Members '  ;  H.  '  Of  the 
Apostasy  of  the  Church  '  ;  III.  '  Of  Antichrist  and  his  Meynee,'also 
from  the  same  source  (1851).  His  most  important  original  work 
was  a  '  Life  of  St.  Patrick  '  (1864).  Another  original  work  of  his 
was  '  The  Book  of  the  Vaudois'  (1865),  in  which  he  gave  soixie  new 
and  highly  important  information  on  the  history  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  .  He  also  gave  some  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  new 
edition  of  O'Reilly's  'Irish  and  English  Dictionary,'  which  Dr. 
O'Donovan  published  in  1864.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Notes  and  Queries^  and  he  did  good  service  to  Celtic  study  by  pro- 
curing transcripts  of  Irish  MSS.  scattered  in  foreign  libraries. 

He  died  at  Rathfarnham,  June  28,  1869,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dub- 
lin, where  a  Celtic  cross  marks  his  last  resting  place. 

ST.   PATRICK'S   SUCCESS. 

From  '  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland.' 

The  extent  of  St.  Patrick's  success,  as  well  as  the  rapid- 
ity of  his  conquests,  has  been  greatly  overrated  by  our 
popular  historians.  "  While  in  other  countries,"  says  Mr. 
Moore,  "  the  introduction  of  Christianity  has  been  the 
slow  work  of  time,  has  been  resisted  by  either  government 
or  people,  and  seldom  effected  without  a  lavish  effusion  of 
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blood,  in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  influence  of  one 
humble  but  zealous  missionary,  and  with  little  previous 
preparation  of  the  soil  by  other  hands,  Christianity  burst 
forth  at  the  first  ray  of  apostolic  light,  and  with  the  sutl- 
den  ripeness  of  a  northern  summer  at  once  covered  the 
whole  land.  Kings  and  princes,  when  not  themselves 
among  the  ranks  of  the  converted,  saw  their  sons  and 
daughters  joining  in  the  train  without  a  murmur.  Chiefs, 
at  variance  in  all  else,  agreed  in  meeting  beneath  the 
Christian  banner;  and  the  proud  Druid  and  bard  laid 
their  superstitions  meekly  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  nor,  b}^ 
a  singular  disposition  of  Providence,  unexampled  indeed 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  was  there  a  single  drop 
of  blood  shed  on  account  of  religion  through  the  entire 
course  of  this  mild  Christian  revolution,  by  which,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  all  Ireland  was  brought  tranquilly 
under  the  influence  of  the  gospel." 

Unhappily,  a  deeper  insight  into  the  facts  of  Irish 
history  effaces  much  of  this  pleasing  picture.  It  is  not 
true  that  no  blood  was  shed.  It  is  not  true  that  all  Ire- 
land was  brought  tranquilly  under  the  influence  of  the 
gospel.  St.  Patrick's  life  was  often  attempted,  and  often 
in  danger.  On  one  occasion  his  charioteer  was  slain  in 
mistake  for  himself.  When  going  into  Connaught  he  took 
the  precaution  of  providing  himself  with  an  escort,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  efforts  of  the  Druids  to  destroy  him. 
His  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  surrounded  by  for- 
tifications for  the  protection  of  the  inmates,  and  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  them,  as  Armagh,  Cashel,  Down- 
patrick,  Clogher,  and  others,  Avere  built  in  situations  pos- 
sessing natural  advantages  for  defense,  or  near  the  already 
fortified  habitations  of  the  ancient  chieftains.  There  were 
many  districts  and  tribes  of  Ireland  where  the  teaching 
of  St.  Patrick  was  rejected.  The  Hi  Garchon  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  as  having  resisted  both  Palladius  and 
Patrick,  and  the  biographers  of  the  saint  would,  no  doubt, 
have  recorded  many  similar  instances  had  it  been  their 
object  to  chronicle  the  failures  instead  of  the  triumphs  of 
their  hero.  The  catalogue  of  the  three  orders  of  Irish 
saints,  and  many  passages  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  afford 
undoubted  proofs  that  all  Ireland  did  not  submit  to  Pat- 
rick's influence,  and  the  partial  apostasy  which  took  place 
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during  the  two  centuries  following  his  death  is  a  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  Christianity  he  had  planted  did  not 
strike  its  roots  as  deeply  as  has  been  popularly  supposed. 
An  adhesion  to  Christianity  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
only  the  attachment  of  a  clan  to  its  chieftain,  and  in  which 
pagan  usages  under  a  Christian  name  were  of  necessity 
tolerated,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  very  last- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  foundations  of  St.  Patrick  appear  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  counteracting  this  evil  by  creating  a  sort 
of  spiritual  clanship,  well  calculated  to  attract  a  clannish 
people,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  against  the 
power  of  the  secular  chieftains.  But  this  was  perhaps  an 
accidental  result  onl}^;  it  was  certainly  not  the  primary 
design  of  these  institutions.  St.  Patrick  had  a  much 
higher  object  in  view.  He  seems  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
bued with  faith  in  the  intercessory  powers  of  the  Church. 
He  established  throughout  the  land  temples  and  oratories 
for  the  perpetual  worship  of  God.  He  founded  societies 
of  priests  and  bishops,  whose  first  duty  it  was  "  to  make 
constant  supi^lications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving 
of  thanks  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
authority ; "  persuaded,  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit 
of  ancient  Christianity,  that  the  intercessions  of  the  faith- 
ful, in  their  daily  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
were  efficacious,  as  St.  Paul's  words  imply,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  and  for  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  those  upon  whom  appeals  to  reason  a,nd  arguments 
addressed  to  the  intellect  would  have  been  probably  a 
waste  of  words. 
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(1839 ) 

It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  John  Todhunter  that  had  he  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages  he  would  probably  have  made  experiments  in  astrology. 
He  gives  one  the  impression  of  an  artist  who  has  had  quiet  dealings 
with  occult  powers.  He  is  also  like  one  of  the  old  Trish  'bards,  but 
a  bard  who  knows  he  has  fallen  on  quiet  times,  and  whose  lot  is 
cast  in  an  unheroic  environment.  He  sometimes  sings  or  chants  his 
song  in  the  style  of  one  of  those  old  bards.  When  his  theme  is 
Irish  it  is  generally  weird  or  passionate  ;  something  from  the  deep 
and  expansive  world  of  legend,  into  which,  however,  he  can  breathe 
the  fire  and  wildness  of  primeval  human  nature.  He  has  other 
moods,  son^e  of  them  modern,  but  he  turns  ever  and  anon  to  the 
stormy  and  epic  past  with  a  grim  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Todhunter  was  born  in  Dublin  ia  1839.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  and  showed  his  literary  bent  early  in  contributions 
to  the  Trinity  magazine,  Kottabos.  He  pursued  his  medical  studies 
in  Paris  and  in  Vienna,  and  returning  to  Dublin  practiced  there  as 
a  physician  in  the  seventies.  He  succeeded  Professor  Dowden  as 
professor  of  English  literature  at  Alexandra  College.  His  ambition 
went  beyond  medicine  or  a  professorship  ;  in  1875  he  virtually 
broke  the  old  connection  ;  he  traveled  much  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  literature,  living  chiefly  in 
London.  He  gradually  became  noted  for  his  poems  and  poetical 
plays  upon  classic  and  idyllic  themes,  several  of  them  revealing  a 
rare  poetic  insight.  Legends,  forest  songs,  old  tragedies  and  mys- 
teries were  the  loves  of  his  antique  and  contemplative  muse.  His 
poems  on  Irish  themes  were  a  later  development,  and  revealed  a 
new  intensity  and  power  in  his  poetry.  '  The  Fate  of  the  Children 
of  Lir '  woke  old  enchantments  and  pathos,  but  '  The  Banshee ' 
sounded  a  note  at  once  weirder  and  more  passionate  as  well  as  mod- 
ern. •  'The  Shan  Van  Vocht  (Sean  Bhean  Bhocht)  of  '87'  and  the 
intense  and  passionate  '  Aghadoe '  carried  his  fame  still  farther 
among  Irishmen,  and  revealed  him  as  a  kindred  spirit  to  a  rising 
and  more  spirited  generation.  Dr.  Todhunter  was  of  the  little  band 
of  Irishmen  who  found  a  congenial  haunt  for  a  time  in  the  Rhy- 
mers' Club,  but  who  W' ere  destined  to  fare  far  in  the  more  hopeful 
sphere  of  Irish  ideas.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Society,  and  a  steady  and  unobtrusive  worker  from 
the  start.  He  seemed  a  grave  and  gentle  bard,  who  habitually 
brooded  on  the  past  and  would  like  the  world  to  be  antique  or 
at  least  medieval  ;  but  finding  it  modern  had  not  the  heart  to  com- 
plain, preferring,  gently  and  thoughtfully,  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

He  Avrote  a  'Life  of  Sarsfield.'  for  'The  New  Irish  Librarj',' 
founded  by  the  first  President  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  He  did  the  work  conscientiously  and  care- 
fullj'  ;  though  poetry,  not  history,  was  his/or/e,  he  felt  that  the  new 
day  demanded  the  less  ambitious  and  plainer  duty.     He  showed  in 
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the  book  that  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  been  no  more  than  a 
drawn  battle  in  reality,  Avhen  all  was  said.  A  somewhat  unex- 
pected development  of  his  power — at  least,  to  some — was  his  work 
as  a  plaj'wright  for  the  Independent  Theater.  His  most  successful 
achievement  in  this  connection  Avas  his  play  'The  Black  Cat.' 
But  the  drama  had  fallen  on  evil  and  ironical  days  in  England,  and 
though  he  wrote  more  in  the  dramatic  way  Dr.  Todhunter  did  not 
follow  the  doubtful  fortunes  of  the  stage  very  long  nor  apparently 
very  zealouslj'.  The  Irish  language  movement  grew,  and  he  joined 
the  Gaelic  League  in  London.  He  remains  a  quiet  and  estimable 
figure,  with  a  bardic  and  artistic  air  in  a  Avorld  none  too  devoted 
to  deep  ideas.  He  is  a  true  poet  who  in  a  more  poetic  age  and 
land  would  have  achieved  far  more  distinction. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to  Dr.  Todhunter  has 
written  '  Alcestes,  a  Dramatic  Poem,'  a  volume  entitled  '  A  Study 
of  Shelley,'  '  The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi,'  'Forest  Songs,'  'Helena 
in  Troas,'  '  The  Banshee  and  Other  Poems,'  '  A  Sicilian  Idyll,'  '  The 
Poison  Flowers,'  '  A  Comedy  of  Sighs,'  etc.  W,  P.  R. 

THE   WAVES'    LEGEND    OF    THE    STRAND    OF    BALA. 

The  sea  moans  o.n  the  strand, 

Moans  over  shingle  and  shell. 
O  moaning  sea !  what  sorrowful  story 

Do  thy  wild  waves  tell  ? 

Ever  they  moan  on  the  strand, 

And  my  ear,  like  a  sounding  shell, 

Chants  to  me  the  sorrowful  story 
The  moaning  billows  tell. 

For  Bala  the  Sweet- Voiced  moan ! 

Here  on  the  lonely  strand 
Fell  Bala,  Prince  of  the  Race  of  Rury, 

Slain  by  no  foeman's  hand. 

Sweet  was  thy  tongue,  O  Bala, 

To  win  man's  love !     Thy  voice 
Made  sigh  for  thee  the  maids  of  Eman; 

But  nobler  was  thy  choice. 

She  gave  for  thy  heart  her  heart 

Warm  in  her  swan-white  breast, 

Aillin  of  Laigen,  Lugah's  daughter, 
The  fairest  bird  of  her  nest. 

Their  pledge  was  here  by  the  shore 
To  meet,  come  joy  or  pain; 
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And  swift  in  his  war-car  Bala  from  Eman 
Sped  o'er  Muirthemne  plain. 

He  found  her  not  by  the  shore, 

Gloom  was  o'er  sea  and  sky, 
And  a  man  of  the  Shee  with  dreadful  face 

On  a  blast  from  the  South  rushed  by. 

Said  Bala  :  "  Stay  that  man ! 

Ask  him  what  word  he  brings?" 
"  A  woe  on  the  Dun  of  Lugah !  a  woe 

On  Eman  of  the  Kings ! 

"  Wail  for  Aillin  the  Fair ! 

Wail  for  him  her  feet 
Were  swift  to  meet  on  the  lonely  strand 

Where  thej'  shall  never  meet! 

"  Swift  were  her  feet  on  the  way, 

Till  me  she  met  on  her  track, 
A  hound  of  swiftness,  a  shape  of  fear, 

A  tiding  to  turn  her  back. 

"  Swift  are  the  lover's  feet, 

But  swifter  our  malice  flies! 
I  told  her:  Bala  is  dead;  and  dead 

In  her  sunny  house  she  lies." 

He  scowled  on  Bala,  and  rose 

A  wraith  of  the  mist,  and  fled 
Like  a  wind-rent  cloud;  and  suddenly  Bala 

With  a  great  cry  fell  dead. 

Mourn  for  all  lovers  true, 

Mourn  for  all  beautiful  things, 
Vanished,  faded  away,  forgotten 

With  dead  forgotten  Springs! 

So  moans  the  sea  on  the  strand. 

Moans  over  shingle  and  shell. 
Gray  sea,  of  many  and  many  a  sorrow 

Thy  sad  waves  tell. 
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FORSAKEN. 

There 's  a  sally  standing  by  the  river, 

Ah  Mary!  why  is  it  standing  there? 
To  make  a  garland  for  my  hair, 

For  my  lover  is  gone  from  me  for  ever; 
And  that 's  why  it  stands  there ! 

There 's  a  thrush  that  sits  in  that  sally-tree, 
Ah  Mary!  why  is  he  sitting  there? 
To  sing  the  song  of  my  lonelj^  care 

For  the  lover  that  cares  no  more  for  me; 
And  that 's  why  he  sits  there ! 

The  wind  comes  keening  in  that  sally-tree, 
Ah  MarjM  why  is  it  keening  there? 
It  keens  the  keene  of  my  heart's  despair! 

For  my  lover  is  gone,  is  gone  from  me ; 
And  that 's  why  it 's  keening  there ! 


IN    SEPTEMBER. 

Where  lurk  the  merry  elves  of  Autumn  now, 

In  this  bright  breez}^  month  of  equinox? 
Among  tanned  bracken  on  the  mountain's  brow; 

Or  deep  in  heather  tufted  round  white  rocks 
On  a  wild  moor,  where  heath-bells  wither  slow, 

Twined  with  late  blooming  furze — a  home  of  grouse? 

By  river  alders?     Or  on  stubbly  plains? 
Bound  not  their  kingdom  so ; 
They  follow  Beauty's  train,  of  all  her  house 

Gay  pensioners,  till  not  one  leaf  remains. 

The  splendor  of  the  year  is  not  yet  dead ; 

After  cold  showers  the  sun  shines  hotly  still, 
To  dry  the  grass  and  kiss  the  trembling  head 

Of  each  wind-shaken  harebell  on  the  hill. 
There  are  great  visions  on  the  mountain-side. 

And  cloudy  revelations  in  the  sk}- 

On  breezy  morns  and  golden  afternoons, 
And  sunsets  that  abide 
Like  music  in  the  spirit;  and  mystery 

Of  solemn  nights  when  all  things  are  the  moon's. 
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It  is  the  month  when  blazoned  butterflies 

Bask  on  hot  stones  after  each  honeyed  meal, 

The  month  when,  brooding  where  pale  woodbine  sighs 
Her  odorous  incantation,  lovers  feel 

As  when  they  heard  in  May's  most  hidden  dells 

Love's  passionate  bird ;  the  month  of  wizard's  might. 
When  virtuous  herbs  breathe  balm  by  hedge  and  stream. 
Where  gleam  the  delicate  bells 

Of  bindweed,  bridelike  with  its  wreath  of  white. 

Moving  things  withering  of  new  Springs  to  dream. 


As  Ceres  when  she  sought  her  Proserpine 
Slow  moved,  majestically  sad — a  wreath 

Of  funeral  flowers  above  those  eyes  divine, 

The  widowed  year  draws  ripely  to  its  death. 

The  moist  air  swoons  in  a  still  sultriness 

Between  the  gales;  save  when  a  boding  sigh 
Shivers  the  crisp  and  many-hued  tree-tops. 
Or  a  low  wind's  caress 

Wakes  the  sere  whispers  of  fallen  leaves  that  lie, 
Breathing  a  dying  odor  through  the  copse. 


Soon  the  last  fleld  is  reaped,  safe  harvested 

The  tardiest-ripening  grain,  and  all  the  dale 

Made  glad  with  far-seen  stacks ;  barn  floors  are  spread 
With  golden  sheaves,  sport  of  the  clanging  flail ; 

In  sunny  orchards  the  mossed  apple-trees 

Bend  with  their  ruddy  load,  and  wasp-gnawn  pears 
Tremble  at  every  gust ;  the  berried  lanes 
Blush  with  their  bright  increase; 

Brown  acorns  rustle  down ;  and  in  their  lairs 

Deft-handed  squirrels  hoard  their  daintiest  gain. 


So  the  month  wanes,  till  the  new-risen  moon 

Shines  on  chill  torpor  of  white  mist  stretched  o'er 

Low-lying  pastures,  like  a  wan  lagune 

In  a  dim  land  of  ghosts ;  and  evermore 

Through  the  sad  wood  the  wind  sighs  waitfullj^, 
And  great  owls  hoot  from  boughs  left  desolate, 
When  first  the  morn  finds  skeleton-leaves  made  fair 
With  frosted  tracery ; 

And  then  must  all  things  frail  yield  to  their  fate — 
October  strikes  the  chord  of  their  despair. 
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WAITING. 

Lone  is  my  waiting  here  under  the  tree, 

Under  our  tree  of  the  woods,  where  I  wait  and  wait ; 
Why  tarry  those  white  little  feet  that  would  bring  you  to  me, 
Where  are  the  warm  sweet  arms  that  are  leaving  me  des- 
olate? 

Oona,  asthore  macliree? 

Oona,  the  woods  are  sighing — they  sigh  and  say: 

"  The  wind  of  Summer  will  pass  like  a  lover's  sigh, 

And  love's  glad  hour  as  lightly  passes  away :  " 

Come  to  me  then,  ere  my  longing  hope  of  despair  shall  die, 
Oona,  asthore  macliree! 


LONGING. 

O  the  sunshine  of  old  Ireland,  when  it  lies 

On  her  woods  and  on  her  waters; 

And  gleams  through  her  soft  skies. 
Tenderly  as  the  lovelight  in  her  daughters' 
Gentle  eyes ! 

O  the  brown  streams  of  old  Ireland,  how  they  leap 

From  her  glens,  and  fill  their  hollows 

With  wild  songs,  till  charmed  to  sleep 
By  the  murmuring  bees  in  meadows,  where  the  swallows 
Glance  and  sweep ! 

O  my  home  there  in  old  Ireland — the  old  ways 

We  had,  when  I  knew  only 

Those  ways  of  one  sweet  place ; 
Ere  afar  from  all  I  loved  I  wandered  lonely, 
Many  days! 

0  the  springtime  in  old  Ireland !    O'er  the  sea 

I  can  smell  our  hawthorn  bushes, 
And  it  all  comes  back  to  me — 
The  sweet  air,  the  old  place,  the  trees,  the  cows,  the  thrushes 
Mad  with  glee. 

1  'm  weary  for  old  Ireland — once  again 

To  see  her  fields  before  me. 
In  sunshine  or  in  rain ! 
And  the  longing  in  my  heart  when  it  comes  o'er  me 
Stings  like  pain. 
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THE    BANSHEE. 

Green,  in  the  wizard  arms 
Of  the  foam-bearded  Atlantic, 
An  isle  of  old  enchantment, 
A  melancholy  isle, 
Enchanted  and  dreaming  lies; 
And  there  by  Shannon's  flowing, 
In  the  moonlight,  specter  thin, 
The  specter  Erin  sits. 

An  aged  desolation. 

She  sits  by  old  Shannon's  flowing, 

A  mother  of  man}^  children. 

Of  children  exiled  and  dead ; 

In  her  home,  with  bent  head,  homeless, 

Clasping  her  knees,  she  sits 

Keening,  keening! 

And  at  her  keene  the  fairy-grass 

Trembles  on  dun  and  barrow; 

Around  the  foot  of  her  ancient  crosses 

The  grave-grass  shakes  and  the  nettle  swings; 

In  haunted  glens,  the  meadow-sweet 

Flings  to  the  night-wind 

Her  mystic,  mournful  perfume ; 

The  sad  spearmint,  by  holy  wells. 

Breathes  melancholy  balm. 

Sometimes  she  lifts  her  head, 

With  blue  eyes,  tearless. 

And  gazes  athwart  the  reek  of  night 

Upon  things  long  past, 

Upon  things  to  come. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  moon 
Brings  tempest  upon  the  deep. 
And  roused  Atlantic  thunders  from  his  caverns 

in  the  west. 
The  wolf-hound  at  her  feet 
Springs  up  with  a  mighty  bay. 
And  chords  of  mystery  sound  from  the  wild  harp 

at  her  side. 
Strung  from  the  heart  of  poets. 
And  she  flies  on  the  verge  of  the  tempest 
Around  her  shuddering  isle, 
214 
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With  gray  hair  streaming: 
A  meteor  of  evil  omen, 
The  specter  of  hope  forlorn, 
Keening,  keening. 

She  keenes,  and  the  strings  of  her  wild  harp  shiver 
On  the  gusts  of  night; 

O'er  the  four  waters  she  keenes — over  Moyle  she  l^eenes, 
O'er  the  sea  of  Milith,  and  the  straits  of  Strongbow, 
And  the  ocean  of  Columbus. 

And  the  Fianna  hear,  and  the  ghosts  of  her  cloudy  hovering 

heroes ; 
And  the  swan,  Fianoula,  wails  o'er  the  waters  of  Inisfail, 
Chanting  her  song  of  destiny, 
The  rime  of  the  weaving  Fates. 

And  the  nations  hear  in  the  void  and  quaking  time  of  night, 

Sad  unto  dawning,  dirges. 

Solemn  dirges, 

And  snatches  of  bardic  song; 

Their  souls  quake  in  the  void  and  quaking  time  of  night, 

And  they  dream  of  the  weird  of  kings. 

And  tyrannies  moulting,  sick 

In  the  dreadful  wind  of  change. 

Wail  no  more,  lonely  one,  mother  of  exiles,  wail  no  more, 

Banshee  of  the  world — no  more ! 

Thy  sorrows  are  the  world's,  thou  art  no  more  alone ; 

Thy  wrongs,  the  world's. 


AGHADOE. 

There 's  a  glade  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 

There  's  a  green  and  silent  glade  in  Aghadoe, 

Where  we  met,  my  love  and  I,  love's  fair  planet  in  the  sky, 

O'er  that  sweet  and  silent  glade  in  Aghadoe. 

There  's  a  glen  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 

There  's  a  deep  and  secret  glen  in  Aghadoe, 

Whexe  I  hid  him  from  the  eyes  of  the  red-coats  and  their  spies, 

That  year  the  trouble  came  to  Aghadoe. 

O  my  curse  on  one  black  heart  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 
On  Shaun  Dhuv,  my  mother's  son  in  Aghadoe, 
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When  3'our  throat  fries  in  hell's  drouth,  salt  the  flame  be  in 

your  mouth, 
For  the  treacherj^  3^ou  did  in  Aghadoe. 

For  they  tracked  me  to  that  glen  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 

When  the  price  was  on  his  head  in  Aghadoe; 

O'er  the  mountain,  through  the  wood,  as  I  stole  to  him  with 

food, 
When  in  hiding  lone  he  lay  in  Aghadoe. 

But  they  never  took  him  living  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe; 

With  the  bullets  in  his  heart  in  Aghadoe, 

There  he  lay,  the  head — my  breast  keeps  the  warmth  where 

once  't  would  rest — ■ 
Gone,  to  win  the  traitor's  gold,  from  Aghadoe ! 

I  walked  to  Mallow  Town  from  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 
Brought  his  head  from  the  jail's  gate  to  Aghadoe; 
Then  I  covered  him  with  fern,  and  I  piled  on  him  the  cairn, 
Like  an  Irish  king  he  sleeps  in  Aghadoe. 

O !  to  creep  into  that  cairn  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe ! 

There  to  rest  upon  his  breast  in  Aghadoe! 

Sure  your  dog  for  you  could  die  with  no  truer  heart  than  I, 

Your  own  love,  cold  on  your  cairn  in  Aghadoe. 


FAIRY    GOLD. 

A    BALLAD    OP    '48. 

Buttercups  and  daisies  in  the  meadow. 

And  the  children  pick  them  as  they  pass, 
Weaving  in  the  sunlight  and  the  shadow 

Garlands  for  each  little  lad  and  lass ; 
Weave  with  dreams  their  buttercups  and  daisies, 

As  the  poor  dead  children  did  of  old. 
Will  the  dreams,  like  sunshine  in  their  faces, 

Wither  with  their  flowers  like  Fairy  Gold? 

Once,  when  lonel}^  in  Life's,  crowded  highway. 
Came  a  maiden  sweet,  and  took  mj  hand, 

Led  me  down  Love's  green  delightful  byway, 
Led  me  dreaming  iDack  to  Fairyland. 
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But  Death's  jealous  eje  that  lights  on  lovers 
Looked  upon  her,  and  her  breast  grew  cold, 

And  my  heart's  delight  the  green  sod  covers, 
Vanished  from  my  arms  like  Fairy  Gold ! 

Then  to  Ireland,  my  long-suffering  nation, 

That  poor  hope  life  left  me  yet  I  gave ; 
With  her  dreams  I  dreamed,  her  desolation 

Found  me,  called  me,  desolate  by  that  grave. 
Once  again  she  raised  her  head,  contending 

For  her  children's  birthright  as  of  old ; 
Once  again  the  old  fight  had  the  old  ending, 

All  her  hopes  and  dreams  were  Fairy  Gold. 

Now  my  work  is  done  and  I  am  dying. 

Lone,  an  exile  on  a  foreign  shore; 
But  in  dreams  roam  with  my  love  that 's  lying 

Lonely  in  the  old  land  I  '11  see  no  more. 
Buttercups  and  daisies  in  the  meadows 

When  I  'm  gone  will  bloom ;  new  hopes  for  old 
Comfort  her  with  sunshine  after  shadows, 

Fade  no  more  away  like  Fairy  Gold. 


THEOBALD   WOLFE   TONE. 

(1763-1798.) 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  born  in  Dublin,  June  20,  1763.  Mr. 
Darling,  his  schoolmaster,  acknowledged  that  he  possessed  very 
remarkable  talentscombined  with  much  want  of  application.  Noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  work  but  his  great  love  of  distinction,  which 
even  at  this  early  age  was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character.  The 
boy  found  he  could  master  his  week's  lessons  in  three  days,  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  spare  time  in  attending  the  field- 
days,  parades,  and  reviews  of  the  soldiers  in  Phoenix  Park. 

He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
and  he  relates  that,  although  he  worked  with  a  will  to  prepare  for 
his  first  examination,  he  happened  to  be  examined  by  "an  egre- 
gious dunce,  who,  instead  of  giving  me  the  preinium,  which,  as  the 
best  answerer,  I  undoubtedly  merited,  awarded  it  to  another."  He 
now  determined  to  abandon  his  studies,  and  urged  his  father  to 
furnish  him  with  means  to  take  part  in  the  American  war.  His 
father  refused,  and  he  says  that,  in  revenge,  for  about  twelve  months 
he  did  not  "  go  near  the  college,  or  open  a  book  that  was  not  a  mil- 
itary one."  He  returned  to  his  university,  where,  notwithstanding 
loss  of  time  and  occasional  inattention,  he  gained  in  1874  three 
premiums  and  a  scholarship.  About  this  time  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Matilda  Witherington.  She  was  very  pretty, 
scarcely  sixteen,  and  the  heiress  of  her  grandfather  :  they  eloped  in 
1785.  The  forgiveness  of  friends  soon  followed,  and  Tone  now  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  law  as  a  profession.  In  1786  he  was  gradu- 
ated B.A.,  resigned  his  scholarship,  and,  leaving  his  wife  and  child 
with  his  father,  went  to  London  in  January,  1787,  and  entered 
his  name  as  a  student-at-law  on  the  books  of  the  Middle  Temple  ; 
but  this,  he  said,  was  all  the  progress  he  ever  made  in  his  profession. 

After  some  vicissitudes  in  London,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  in 
1789  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  wife's  grandfather  presented  him 
with  £500  ($2,500),  and  to  make  up  for  his  deficiency  in  law  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  purchase  £100  ($500)  worth  of  law  books.  His 
legal  career  was  short,  and,  although  he  had  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  members  of  the  profession  and  had  achieved  a  tolerable 
measure  of  success,  his  hatred  of  it  increased,  and  he  turned  to 
politics  as  a  relief.  About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  Russell,  an  ensign,  whose  "identity  of  sentiment  "  formed 
a  tie  between  them  which  lasted  for  life.  Tone's  devotion  to  politics 
now  led  to  the  discovery,  which  he  says  he  might  have  found  in  the 
pages  of  Swift  or  Molyneux,  "  that  Ireland  would  never  be  either 
free,  prosperous,  or  happy,  until  she  was  independent,  and  that  in- 
dependence was  unattainable  while  the  connection  with  England 
existed." 

In  the  summer  of  1790  he  took  a  little  cottage  at  Irishtown  on  the 
seacoast.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  Tone  and  his  friends  formed  a 
political  and  literary  club  in  Belfast  ;  and  among  other  pamphlets 
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written  at  this  time  was  '  An  Argument  on  Behalf  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland.'  He  then  formed  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  and 
began  to  intrigue  with  France  against  England.  He  was  obliged  to 
flee  his  country.  The  Catholic  Committee  presented  him  with  £300 
($1,500),  with  which  he  paid  his  debts,  and  in  June,  1795,  he  sailed 
with  his  wife,  sister,  and  thi-ee  children  for  this  country.  The 
voyage  was  not  without  adventure  ;  his  ship  was  boarded  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  fifty  of  the  passengers  and  all  but  one  of  the  sea- 
men were  pressed  into  the  naval  service.  Only  the  entreaties  of 
Tone's  wife  and  sister  prevented  his  being  carried  off  with  the  others. 
They  arrived  safely  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  met  Hamilton  Rowan 
and  Dr.  Reynolds.  By  the  former  he  was  presented  to  Citizen  Adet, 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Philadelphia.  He  at  once  laid  before  him 
his  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  Avhich  was  favorably  received, 
and  at  the  Ambassador's  request  he  drew  up  a  memorial  for  presen- 
tation to  the  French  government. 

Tone  now  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of  settling  down  as  an 
American  farmer  ;  but  in  the  autumn  he  received  letters  from  Keogh, 
Russell,  and  others,  detailing  the  great  progress  of  the  cause  in  Ire- 
land, and  urging  him  to  proceed  to  France  at  once,  and  endeavor  to 
secure  her  aid  in  the  impending  struggle.  Mrs.  Tone,  instead  of 
throwing  obstacles  in  his  way,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
duty  to  his  country,  and  so  on  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  he  left  for 
Paris  with  introductions  to  the  government  f  x'om  Adet.  Arrived  in 
Paris,  he  found  in  the  republican  government  the  realization  of  his 
most  sanguine  dreams.  He  was  met  on  all  sides  with  a  flattering 
reception,  and  was  created  a  chef  de  brigade.  After  much  delay, 
negotiation,  and  an  interview  with  Bonaparte,  the  details  of  the  in- 
vasion were  settled.  He  embarked  Dec.  16,  1796,  in  the  Indomitable, 
one  of  a  fleet  of  forty-three  vessels  carrying  15,000  troops  and  a 
large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition, — General  Hoche  holding  the 
military  and  Admiral  Morand  de  Galles  the  naval  command.  But 
the  weather,  which  had  so  often  befriended  England,  again  came  to 
her  aid.  The  expedition  was  ineffectual  and  Tone  says  in  his 
journal:  "Well,  England  has  not  had  such  an  escape  since  the 
Spanish  Armada  ;  and  that  expedition,  like  ours,  was  defeated  by 
the  weather." 

Two  other  attempts  were  made  and  failed,  and  the  third  ex- 
pedition, commanded  by  General  Hardy,  which  consisted  of  only 
one  sail-of-the-line  and  eight  frigates,  containing  3,000  men,  failed 
also.  Wolfe  Tone  had  little  or  no  hope  of  success  ;  but  although 
failure  was  almost  certain  deatli  to  him,  he  set  out  with  this  expe- 
dition, which  started  on  the  20th  of  September,  1798.  He  assured 
his  wife  on  parting  that  should  death  overtake  him  he  would  never 
submit  to  die  by  tlie  halter.  The  story  of  this  expedition  and  its 
disastrous  ending,  and  of  the  capture  and  last  hours  of  Wolfe  Tone, 
is  told  by  Mr.  R.  Barry  O'Brien  {q.v.),  in  his  new  edition  of  'The 
Autobiography  of  Wolfe  Tone,'  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  work 
of  that  gentleman. 
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ESSAY   ON   THE   STATE   OF   IRELAND   IN    1720. 

Read  before  the  Political  Club  formed  in  Dublin  in  1790. 

In  inquiring  into  the  subject  of  this  essay  I  shall  take  a 
short  view  of  the  state  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  abasement;  I  mean  about  the  time  when  she  was 
supposed  to  be  fettered  for  ever  by  the  famous  act  of  the 
6th  of  George  I.,  and  I  shall  draw  my  facts  from  the  most 
indisputable  authority,  that  of  Swift. 

It  is  a  favorite  cant  under  which  many  conceal  their 
idleness,  and  many  their  corruption,  to  cry  that  there  is 
in  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  lower  ranks,  a  spirit  of  pride,  laziness, 
and  dishonesty,  which  stifles  all  tendency  to  improvement, 
and  will  forever  keep  us  a  subordinate  nation  of  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  It  may  be  worth  while 
a  little  to  consider  this  opinion,  because,  if  it  be  well 
founded,  to  know  it  so  may  save  me  and  other  well-wish- 
ers to  Ireland  the  hopeless  labor  of  endeavoring  to  excite 
a  nation  of  idle  thieves  to  honesty  and  industry ;  and  if  it 
be  not,  it  is  an  error  the  removal  of  which  will  not  only 
wipe  away  an  old  stigma,  but  in  a  great  degree  facilitate 
the  way  to  future  improvement.  If  we  can  find  any  cause, 
different  from  an  inherent  depravity  in  the  people,  and 
abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  backwardness  of 
this  country  comi^ared  with  England,  I  hope  no  man  will 
volunteer  national  disgrace  so  far  as  to  prefer  that  hypo- 
thesis which,  by  degrading  his  country,  degrades  himself. 

Idleness  is  a  ready  accusation  in  the  mouth  of  him 
whose  corruption  denies  to  the  poor  the  means  of  labor. 
"  Ye  are  idle,"  said  Pharaoh  to  the  Israelites  when  he  de- 
manded bricks  of  them  and  withheld  the  straw.  .  .  . 

Yet,  surely  misrule,  and  ignorance,  and  oppression  in 
the  government  are  means  sufficient  to  plunge  and  to  keep 
any  nation  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  without  blaspheming 
Providence  by  imputing  innate  and  immovable  depravity 
to  millions  of  God's  creatures.  It  is,  at  least,  an  hypo- 
thesis more  honorable  to  human  nature ;  let  us  try  if  it  be 
not  more  consonant  to  the  reality  of  things.  Let  us  see 
the  state  of  Ireland  in  different  periods,  and  let  us  refer 
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those  periods  to  the  maxims  and  practice  of  her  then  gov- 
ernment 

To  begin  with  the  first  grand  criterion  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation.  In  1724  the  population  of  Ireland  was  1,500,- 
000,  and  in  1672  1,100,000,  so  that  in  fifty-two  years  it 
was  increased  but  one-third,  after  a  civil  war.  The  rental 
of  the  whole  kingdom  was  computed  at  £2,000,000  an- 
nually, of  which,  by  absentees,  about  £700,000  went  to 
England.  The  revenue  was  £400,000  per  annum ;  the  cur- 
rent cash  was  £500,000,  which  in  1727  was  reduced  to  less 
than  £200,000 ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  with  England,  the 
only  nation  to  which  we  could  trade,  was  in  our  disfavor 
about  £1,000,000  annually.  Such  were  the  resources  of 
Ireland  in  1724. 

Commerce  we  had  none,  or  what  was  worse  than  none, 
an  exportation  of  raw  materials  for  half  their  value;  an 
importation  of  the  same  materials  wrought  up  at  an  im- 
mense profit  to  the  English  manufacturer;  the  indispen- 
sable necessaries  of  life  bartered  for  luxuries  for  our  men 
and  fopperies  for  our  women;  not  only  the  wine,  and 
coffee,  and  silk,  and  cotton,  but  the  very  corn  we  con- 
sumed was  imported  from  England. 

Our  benches  were  filled  with  English  lawyers ;  our  bish- 
oprics with  English  divines;  our  custom-house  with  Eng- 
lish commissioners;  all  offices  of  state  filled,  three  deep, 
with  Englishmen  in  possession,  Englishmen  in  reversion, 
and  Englishmen  in  expectancy.  The  majority  of  these  not 
only  aliens,  but  absentees,  and  not  only  absentees,  but 
busily  and  actively  employed  against  that  country  on 
whose  vitals  and  in  whose  blood  they  were  rioting  in  ease 
and  luxury.  Every  proposal  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland 
was  held  a  direct  attack  on  the  interests  of  England. 
Swift's  pamphlet  on  the  expediency  of  wearing  our  own 
manufactures  exposed  the  printer  to  a  prosecution,  in 
which  the  jury  were  sent  back  by  the  chief-justice  nine 
times,  till  they  were  brow-beaten,  and  bullied,  and  wearied 
into  a  special  verdict,  leaving  the  printer  to  the  mercy  of 
the  judge. 

The  famous  project  of  Wood  is  known  to  every  one;  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  objections  against  it,  but  it  is 
curious  to  see  the  mode  in  which  that  ruinous  plan  was 
endeavored  to  be  forced  down  our  throats.     Immediately 
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on  its  promulgation  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
privy-council,  the  merchants,  the  traders,  the  manufactur- 
ers, the  grand-juries  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  votes,  reso- 
lutions, and  addresses  testified  their  dread  and  abhorrence 
of  the  plan.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  minis- 
ter? He  calls  a  committee  of  the  English  council  to- 
gether; he  examines  Mr.  Wood  on  one  side,  and  two  or 
three  prepared,  obscure,  and  interested  witnesses  on  the 
other;  he  nonsuits  the  whole  Irish  nation;  thus  committed 
with  Mr.  William  Wood,  he  puts  forth  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  persons  to  receive  his  halfpence  in  pay- 
ment, and  calls  the  votes  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons and  the  resolutions  of  the  Privy-council  of  Ireland 
a  clamor.  But  Swift  had  by  this  time  raised  a  spirit  not 
to  be  laid  by  the  anathema  of  the  British  minister;  the 
project  was  driven  as  far  as  the  verge  of  civil  war;  there  it 
was  stopped;  and  this  was  the  first  signal  triumph  of  the 
virtue  of  the  people  in  Ireland. 

In  one  of  his  inimitable  letters  on  the  subject  of  Wood's 
halfpence.  Swift,  with  a  daring  and  a  generous  indigna- 
tion worthy  of  a  better  age  and  country,  had  touched  on 
the  imaginary  dependence  of  Ireland  on  England.  The 
bare  mention  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject  had  an  instanta- 
neous effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  English  government  here. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  offering  £300  for  the  author; 
the  printer  was  thrown  into  jail ;  the  grand-jury  were  tam- 
pered with  to  present  the  letter,  and,  on  their  refusing  to 
do  so,  Avere  dissolved  in  a  rage  by  the  chief-justice,  a  step 
without  a  precedent,  save  one,  which  happened  in  the  time 
of  James  II.,  and  was  followed  by  an  immediate  censure 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  England.  Yet  all  that  Swift 
had  said  was  that,  "  under  God,  he  could  be  content  to 
depend  only  on  the  king  his  sovereign,  and  the  laws  of  his 
own  country;  that  the  Parliament  of  England  had  some- 
times enacted  laws  binding  Ireland,  but  that  obedience  to 
them  was  but  the  result  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  eleven 
men  well  armed  will  certainly  subdue  one  man  in  his  shirt, 
be  his  cause  ever  so  righteous,  and  that,  by  the  laws  of 
God,  of  nature,  and  of  nations.  Irishmen  were,  and  ought 
to  be,  as  free  as  their  brethren  in  England."  We,  who  live 
at  this  day,  see  nothing  like  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  or 
rebellion  in  all  this;  and  we  may  bless  God  for  it;  but  in 
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1724  the  case  was  very  different.  The  printer  was  prose- 
cuted, and  died  in  jail;  Swift  escaped,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  bring  it  home  to  him;  and  so  little  were  the 
minds  of  men  prepared  for  such  opinions,  that,  in  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  grand-jury  who  were  to  sit  on  the  bills  of 
indictment.  Swift  is  obliged  to  take  shelter  under  past 
services,  and  admit  that  the  words  which  were  taken  up 
by  government  as  offensive  were  the  result  of  inadvert- 
ency and  unwariness. 

The  famous  act  of  the  6th  of  George  I.,  Swift,  with  all 
his  intrepidity,  does  no  more  than  obscurely  hint  at,  a 
crying  testimony  to  the  miserable  depression  of  spirit  in 
this  country,  when  the  last  rivet,  driven  into  her  fetters 
and  clenched,  as  England  hoped,  forever  could  not  excite 
more  than  an  indistinct  and  half-suppressed  murmur. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  appears  that  no  prospect  could 
be  more  hopeless  than  that  the  star  of  liberty  should  again 
arise  in  Ireland.  If,  notwithstanding  the  impenetrable 
cloud  in  which  she  seemed  buried  forever,  she  has  yet 
broke  forth  with  renovated  splendor,  and  again  kindled 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  surely  it  is  a  grand  fact,  overbear- 
ing at  once  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  corrupt  cavillers, 
who  cry  out  that  this  is  not  a  nation  capable  of  political 
virtue  or  steady  exertion. 


INTERVIEWS    WITH    BUONAPARTE. 

Extracts  from  Tone's  Journal. 

December,  1797. — General  Desaix  brought  Lewines  and 
me  this  morning  and  introduced  us  to  Buonaparte,  at  his 
house  in  the  Rue  Chanteraine.  He  lives  in  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity; his  house  is  small,  but  neat,  and  all  the  furniture 
and  ornaments  in  the  most  classical  taste.  He  is  about  five 
feet  six  inches  high,  slender,  and  well  made,  but  stoops  con- 
siderably ;  he  looks  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  is,  owing 
to  the  great  fatigues  he  underwent  in  his  immortal  cam- 
paign of  Italy.  His  face  is  that  of  a  profound  thinker,  but 
bears  no  mark  of  that  great  enthusiasm  and  unceasing  ac- 
tivity by  which  he  has  been  so  much  distinguished.     It  is 
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rather,  to  my  mind,  the  countenance  of  a  mathematician 
than  of  a  general.  He  has  a  tine  eye,  and  a  great  firmness 
about  his  mouth;  he  speaks  low  and  hollow.  So  much  for 
his  manner  and  figure.  We  had  not  much  discourse  with 
him,  and  what  little  there  was,  was  between  him  and 
Lewines,  to  whom,  as  our  ambassador,  I  gave  the  pas.  We 
told  him  that  Tennant  was  about  to  depart  for  Ireland,  and 
was  ready  to  charge  himself  with  his  orders  if  he  had  any  to 
give.  He  desired  us  to  bring  him  the  same  evening,  and  so 
we  took  our  leave.  In  the  evening  we  returned  with  Ten- 
nant, and  Lewines  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  insensed  him  a  good  deal  into  Irish 
affairs,  of  which  he  appears  a  good  deal  uninformed ;  for 
example,  he  seems  convinced  that  our  population  is  not 
more  than  two  millions,  which  is  nonsense.  Buonaparte 
listened,  but  said  very  little.  When  all  this  was  finished, 
he  desired  that  Tennant  might  put  off  his  departure  for  a 
few  days,  and  then,  turning  to  me,  asked  whether  I  was 
not  an  adjutant-general.  To  which  I  answered,  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  attached  to  General  Hoche  in  that  ca- 
pacity. He  then  asked  me  where  I  had  learned  to  speak 
French.  To  which  I  replied,  that  I  had  learned  the  little 
that  I  knew  since  my  arrival  in  France,  about  twenty 
months  ago.  He  then  desired  us  to  return  the  next  even- 
ing but  one,  at  the  same  hour,  and  so  we  parted.  As  to 
my  French  I  am  ignorant  whether  it  was  the  purity  or 
barbarism  of  my  diction  which  drew  his  attention,  and  as 
I  shall  never  inquire  it  must  remain  as  an  historical  doubt, 
to  be  investigated  by  the  learned  of  future  ages. 

January  6th. — Saw  Buonaparte  this  evening  with  Lew- 
ines, who  delivered  him  a  whole  sheaf  of  papers  relative  to 
Ireland,  including  my  two  memorials  of  1795,  great  part 
of  which  stands  good  yet.  After  Lewines  had  had  a  good 
deal  of  discourse  with  him,  I  mentioned  the  affair  of 
M'Kenna,  who  desires  to  be  employed  as  secretary.  Buona- 
parte observed  that  he  believed  the  world  thought  he  had 
fifty  secretaries,  whereas  he  had  but  one;  of  course  there 
was  an  end  of  that  business ;  however,  he  bid  me  see  what 
the  man  was  fit  for,  and  let  him  know.  I  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  the  desire  all  the  refugee  United  Irish- 
men, now  in  Paris,  had  to  bear  a  part  in  the  expedition, 
and  the  utility  they  would  be  of  in  case  of  a  landing  ja 
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Ireland.  He  answered  that  tliey  would  all  be  undoubt- 
edly included,  and  desired  me  to  give  him  in,  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  list  of  their  names.  Finally,  I  spoke  of  myself,  tell- 
ing him  that  General  Desaix  had  informed  me  that  I  was 
carried  on  the  tableau  of  the  xirmee  d'Angleterre;  he  said 
I  was.  I  then  observed  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  of  the 
smallest  use  to  him  whilst  we  were  in  France,  but  that  I 
hoped  to  be  serviceable  to  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water ;  that  I  did  not  give  myself  at  all  to  him  for  a  military 
man,  having  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  experience  that 
would  justify  me  in  charging  myself  with  any  function. 
'^^  Mais  vous  etes  hrave/^  said  he  interrupting  me.  I  replied 
that,  when  the  occasion  presented  itself,  that  would  appear. 
"  Eh  hien,"  said  he,  "  cela  suffit.''  We  then  took  our 
leave.  .  .  . 

We  have  now  seen  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  three 
times,  and  I  am  astonished  to  think  how  little  I  have  to 
record  about  him.  I  am  sure  I  wrote  ten  times  as  much 
about  my  first  interview  with  Charles  de  la  Croix,  but 
then  I  was  a  greenhorn ;  I  am  now  a  little  used  to  see  great 
men,  and  great  statesmen,  and  great  generals,  and  that 
has,  in  some  degree,  broke  down  my  admiration.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  is  a  droll  thing  that  I  should  become,  acquaint- 
ed with  Buonaparte.  This  time  twelve  months  I  arrived  in 
Brest  from  my  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay.  Well,  the  third 
time,  they  say,  is  the  charm.  My  next  chance,  I  hope,  will 
be  with  the  Armee  d'Angleterre. — Allans!  Vive  la  Be- 
jntblique! 

April  1st. — Lewines  waited  yesterday  on  Merlin,  who  is 
President  of  the  Directory  for  this  Trimestre,  and  pre- 
sented him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Talleyrand. 
Merlin  received  him  with  great  civility  and  attention. 
Lewines  pressed  him  as  far  as  he  could  with  propriety  on 
the  necessity  of  sending  succor  to  Ireland  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  especially  on  account  of  the  late  arres- 
tations;  and  he  took  that  occasion  to  impress  him  with  a 
sense  of  the  merit  and  services  of  the  men  for  whom  he 
interested  himself  so  much  on  every  account,  public  and 
personal.  Merlin  replied  that,  as  to  the  time  or  place  of 
succor  he  could  tell  him  nothing,  it  being  the  secret  of  the 
state;  that,  as  to  the  danger  of  his  friends,  he  was  sincerely 
sorry  for  the  situation  of  so  many  brave  and  virtuous  pa- 
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triots;  that,  however,  though  he  could  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  intended  expedition,  he  would  tell  him  thus 
much  to  comfort  him,  "  That  France  never  would  grant  a 
peace  to  England  on  any  terms  short  of  the  independence 
of  Ireland.^^  This  is  grand  news.  It  is  far  more  direct 
and  explicit  than  any  assurance  we  have  yet  got.  Lewines 
made  the  proper  acknowledgments,  and  then  ran  off  to  me 
to  communicate  the  news.  The  fact  is,  whatever  the  rest 
of  our  countrymen  here  may  think,  Lewines  is  doing 
his  business  here  fair  and  well,  and  like  a  man  of  honor. 
I  wish  others  of  them  whom  I  could  name  had  half  as  good 
principles. 


THE    STATE    OF    IRELAND    IN    1798. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A   MEMORIAL   DELIVERED   BY   V^OLFE  TONE   TO 
THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

From  '  The  Autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.' 

The  genius  of  the  English  nation,  their  manners,  their 
prejudices,  and  their  government,  are  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  of  the  French  Republic,  in  all  respects, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject.  I  as- 
sume it  as  an  axiom  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition of  interests  between  the  two  nations.  Since  the 
French  Revolution  there  is  one  still  more  irreconcilable 
between  the  Governments,  so  that  neither  can  be  said  to 
be  in  security  while  the  other  is  in  existence. 

The  war  hitherto,  however  glorious  to  France,  has  not 
been  unprofitable  to  England;  her  fleets  were  never  more 
formidable,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  trade,  she  will  con- 
sole herself  for  the  disgrace  of  her  arms  by  land,  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and  commerce,  and  power  by  sea; 
and  these  very  acquisitions  render  ii:,  if  possible,  incum- 
bent, not  merely  on  France,  but  on  all  Europe,  to  en- 
deavor to  reduce  her  within  due  limits,  and  to  prevent 
that  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth  which  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world 
would  give  her;  and  this  reduction  of  her  power  can  be 
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alone,  as  I  presume,  accomplished,  with  certainty  and  ef- 
fect, by  separating  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 

The  French  Government  cannot  but  be  well  informed 
of  the  immense  resources,  especially  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  which  England  draws  from  Ireland.  It  is  with  the 
beef  and  the  pork,  the  butter,  the  tallow,  the  hides,  and 
various  other  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  which  Ireland 
supplies,  that  she  victuals  and  equips  her  navy,  and,  in  a 
great  degree,  supports  her  people  and  garrisons  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  with  the  poor  and  hardy  natives  of 
Ireland  that  she  mans  her  fleets  and  fills  the  ranks  of  her 
army. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  to  the 
month  of  June,  1795,  not  less  than  200,000  men  were 
raised  in  Ireland,  of  whom  80,000  were  for  the  navy  alone. 
It  is  a  fact  undeniable,  though  carefully  concealed  in 
England,  that  two-thirds  of  the  British  navy  are  manned 
by  Irishmen — a  circumstance,  which,  if  it  stood  alone, 
should  be  suflScient  to  determine  the  French  Government 
to  wrest,  if  possible,  so  powerful  a  weapon  from  the  hands 
of  her  implacable  enemy.  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  which  I  shall  propose,  but  will 
endeavor  to  show  how  it  iiiaj  best  be  executed,  and  on 
what  grounds  it  is  that  I  rest  my  confidence  of  success,  if 
the  attempt  be  but  once  made. 

For  the  better  elucidation  of  the  plan  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  review  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland.  I  shall  con- 
dense the  facts  as  much  as  possible,  as  I  trust  the  French 
Government  is  already  in  possession  of  those  which  are 
most  material. 

The  people  of  Ireland  consist  of  about  four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  persons,  distributed  under  three  dif- 
ferent religious  sects,  of  whom  the  Protestants,  whose  re- 
ligion is  the  dominant  one,  and  established  by  law,  consti- 
tute four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
whole;  the  Dissenters,  or  Presbyterians,  about  nine  hun- 
dred thousand,  or  one-fifth;  the  Catholics  form  the  re- 
maining three  million  one  hundred  and  fi^fty  thousand. 
They  may  also  be  considered  with  regard  to  property, 
which  is  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to  explain  the  political 
situation  of  the  country. 

The  Protestants,  who  are  almost  entirely  the  descend- 
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ants  of  Englishmen,  forming  so  very  small  a  minority 
as  they  do  of  the  whole  people,  have  yet  almost  the  whole 
landed  property  of  the  country  in  their  hands ;  this  prop- 
erty has  been  acquired  by  the  most  unjust  means,  by 
plunder  and  confiscation  during  repeated  wars,  and  by  the 
operation  of  laws  framed  to  degrade  and  destroy  the  Cath- 
olics, the  natives  of  the  country.  In  1650  the  people  of 
three  entire  provinces  were  driven  by  Cromwell  into  the 
fourth,  and  their  property  divided  amongst  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  whose  descendants  enjoy  it  at  this  day. 

In  1688,  when  James  II.  was  finally  defeated  in  Ireland, 
the  spirit  of  the  Irish  people  was  completely  broken,  and 
the  last  remnant  of  their  property  torn  from  them  and  di- 
vided amongst  the  conquerors.  By  these  means  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  in  Ireland,  feeling  the  weakness  of  their 
titles  to  property  thus  acquired,  and  seeing  themselves, 
at  it  were,  a  colony  of  strangers,  forming  not  above  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  population,  have  always  looked  to  Eng- 
land for  protection  and  support;  they  have,  therefore, 
been  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country 
to  her  ambition  and  avarice,  and  to  their  own  security. 
England,  in  return,  has  awarded  them  for  this  sacrifice  by 
distributing  among  them  all  the  officers  and  appointments 
in  the  church,  the  army,  the  revenue,  and  every  dej)art- 
ment  of  the  state,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  other  two 
sects,  and  more  especially  of  the  Catholics.  Bj  these 
means  the  Protestants,  who  constitute  the  aristocracy  of 
Ireland,  have  in  their  hands  all  the  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  they  have  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty; they  are  devoted  implicitly  to  the  connection  with 
England,  which  they  consider  as  essential  to  the  secure 
possession  of  their  estates ;  they  dread  and  abhor  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  in  case  of  any  at- 
tempt to  emancipate  Ireland,  I  should  calculate  on  all  the 
opposition  which  it  might  be  in  their  power  to  give. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the  Dissenters, 
who  occupy  the  province  of  Ulster,  of  which  they  form  at 
present  the  majority.  They  have  among  them  but  few 
great  landed  proprietors;  the}^  are  mostly  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufacture,  especially  the  linen,  which  is  the 
staple  commodity  of  Ireland,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
in  their  hands.     From  their  first  establishment  in  1620, 
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until  very  lately,  there  existed  a  continual  animosity  be- 
tween them  and  the  Catholic  natives  of  the  country, 
grounded  on  the  natural  dislike  between  the  old  inhabi- 
tants and  strangers,  and  fortified  still  more  by  the 
irreconciliable  difference  between  the  genius  of  the  re- 
ligions of  Calvinism  and  Popery,  and  diligently  culti- 
vated and  fomented  by  the  Protestant  aristocracy,  the 
partisans  of  England,  who  saw  in  the  feuds  and 
dissensions  of  the  other  two  great  sects  their  own  pro- 
tection and  security. 

Among  the  innumerable  blessings  procured  to  mankind 
by  the  French  Eevolution,  arose  the  circumstance  which 
I  am  about  to  mention,  and  to  which  I  do  most  earnestly 
entreat  the  particular  attention  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  point  on  which  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland  may  eventually  turn. 

The  Dissenters  are,  from  the  genius  of  their  religion, 
and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  it  produces,  sincere  and 
enlightened  republicans;  they  have  ever,  in  a  degree, 
opposed  the  usurpations  of  England,  whose  protection,  as 
well  from  their  numbers  and  spirit  as  the  nature  of  their 
property,  they  did  not,  like  the  Protestant  aristocracy^ 
feel  necessary  for  their  existence.  Still,  however,  in  all 
the  civil  wars  of  Ireland  they  ranged  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  England,  and  were  the  most  formidable  en- 
emies to  the  Catholic  natives,  whom  they  detested  as 
Papists,  and  despised  as  slaves.  These  bad  feelings  were, 
for  obvious  reasons,  diligently  fomented  by  the  Protes- 
tant and  English  party.  At  length,  in  the  year  1790,  the 
French  Eevolution  produced  a  powerful  revulsion  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  enlightened  men  amongst  them.  They 
saw  that,  whilst  they  thought  they  were  the  masters  of  the 
Catholics,  they  were,  in  fact,  but  their  jailers,  and  that, 
instead  of  enjoying  liberty  in  their  own  country,  they 
served  but  as  a  garrison  to  keep  it  in  subjection  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  establishment  of  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience 
in  France  had  mitigated  their  horror  of  Poper}^;  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  of  peace  had  worn  away  very  much  of 
the  old  animosity  which  former  wars  had  raised  and  fo- 
mented. Eager  to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of 
France,  they  saw  at  once  that  the  only  guide  to  liberty 
was  justice,  and  that  they  neither  deserved  nor  could  ob- 
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tain  independence,  whilst  their  Catholic  brethren,  as  they 
then,  for  the  first  time,  called  them,  remained  in  slavery 
and  oppression.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments  of 
liberality  and  Avisdom,  they  sought  out  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholics,  whose  cause  and  whose  suffering  were,  in  a 
manner,  forgotten.  The  Catholics  caught  with  eagerness 
at  the  slightest  appearance  of  alliance  and  support  from  a 
quarter  whose  opposition  they  had  ever  experienced  to  be 
so  formidable,  and  once  more,  after  lying  prostrate  for 
above  one  hundred  years,  appeared  on  the  political  theater 
of  their  country.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  alarm,  the 
terror,  and  confusion  which  this  most  unexpected  coali- 
tion produced  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  Government, 
and  their  partisans,  the  Protestant  aristocracy  of  Ireland. 

Every  art,  every  stratagem,  was  used  to  break  the  new 
alliance,  and  revive  the  ancient  animosities  and  feuds 
between  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics.  Happily  such 
abominable  attempts  proved  fruitless.  The  leaders  on 
both  sides  saw  that  as  they  had  but  one  common  country, 
they  had  but  one  common  interest;  that  while  they  were 
mutually  contending  and  ready  to  sacrifice  each  other, 
England  profited  of  their  folly  to  enslave  both,  and  that 
it  was  only  by  a  cordial  union  and  affectionate  co-opera- 
tion that  they  could  assert  their  common  liberty,  and 
establish  the  independence  of  Ireland.  They  therefore 
resisted  and  overcame  every  effort  to  disunite  them,  and 
in  this  manner  has  a  spirit  of  union  and  regard  succeeded 
to  250  years  of  civil  discord — a  revolution  in  the  political 
morality  of  the  nation  of  the  most  extreme  importance, 
and  from  which,  under  the  powerful  auspices  of  the 
French  Republic,  I  hope  and  trust  her  independence  and 
liberty  Avill  arise. 

I  beg  leave  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  French 
Government  to  this  fact  of  the  national  union,  which, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  Ireland,  I  affirm  to 
be  of  importance,  equal  to  all  the  rest.  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  the  two  great  sects  whose  mutual  animosi- 
ties have  been  the  radical  weakness  of  their  country,  are 
at  length  reconciled,  and  the  arms  which  have  been  so 
often  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  each  other  are  ready  for  the 
first  time  to  be  turned  in  concert  against  the  common  en- 
emy. 
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I  come  now  to  the  third  party  in  Ireland,  the  Catholics, 
who  are  the  Irish,  properly  so  called,  and  who  form  almost 
the  entire  body  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  The  va- 
rious confiscations,  produced  by  the  wars  of  five  centuries, 
and  the  silent  operation  of  the  laws  for  150  years,  have 
stripped  the  Catholics  of  almost  all  property  in  land;  the 
great  bulk  of  them  are  in  the  lowest  degree  of  misery  and 
want,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;  bread  they 
seldom  taste,  meat  never,  save  once  in  the  year;  they  live 
in  wretched  hovels,  they  labor  incessantl}^,  and  their  land- 
lords, the  Protestant  aristocracy,  have  so  calculated,  that 
the  utmost  they  can  gain  by  this  continual  toil  will  barely 
suffice  to  pay  the  rent  at  which  these  petty  despots  assess 
their  wretched  habitations;  their  food  the  whole  year 
round  is  potatoes;  their  drink,  sometimes  milk,  more  fre- 
quently^ water;  those  of  them  who  attempt  to  cultivate  a 
spot  of  ground  as  farmers  are  forced,  in  addition  to  a 
heavy  rent,  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priests  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, which  they  neither  profess  nor  believe;  their  own 
priests  fleece  them.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  above  3,000,000  of  people.  But  though  there  be 
little  property  in  laud,  there  is  a  considerable  share  of  the 
commerce  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  body; 
their  merchants  are  highly  respectable  and  well  informed ; 
they  are  perfectly  sensible,  as  well  of  their  own  situation 
as  that  of  their  country.  It  is  of  these  men,  with  a  few  of 
the  Catholic  gentry,  whose  property  escaped  the  fangs  of 
the  English  invaders,  that  their  General  Committee,  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  by  and  by,  is  com- 
posed, and  it  is  with  their  leaders  that  the  union  with  the 
Dissenters,  so  infinitely  important  to  Ireland,  and,  if 
rightly  understood,  to  France  also,  has  been  formed. 

I  have  now  stated  the  respective  situation,  strength,  and 
views  of  the  parties  of  Ireland ;  that  is  to  say :  First.  The 
Protestants,  450,000,  comprising  the  great  body  of  the 
aristocracy,  which  supports  and  is  supported  by  England. 
Their  strength  is  entirely  artificial,  composed  of  the  power 
and  influence  which  the  patronage  of  Government  gives 
them.  They  have  in  their  hands  all  appointments  in  every 
department,  in  the  church,  the  army,  the  revenue,  the 
navy,  the  law,  and  a  great  profjortion  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  country,  acquired  and  maintained  as  has  been 
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slated ;  but  it  cannot  escape  the  penetratioB  of  the  French 
Government  that  all  their  apparent  power  is  purely  iic- 
titious ;  the  strength  they  derive  from  Government  results 
solely  from  opinion;  the  instant  that  prop  is  withdrawn, 
the  edifice  tumbles  into  ruins;  the  strength  of  property 
acquired  like  theirs  by  the  sword  continues  no  longer  than 
the  sword  can  defend  it,  and,  numerically,  the  Protestants 
are  but  one-tenth  of  the  people. 

Second.  The  Dissenters,  900,000,  who  form  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  middle  ranks  of  the  community. 
These  are  the  class  of  men  best  informed  in  Ireland;  they 
constituted  the  bulk  of  Avhat  we  called  the  Volunteer  army 
in  1782,  during  the  last  war,  which  extorted  large  conces- 
sions from  England,  and  would  have  completely  estab- 
lished their  liberty  had  they  been  then,  as  they  are  now, 
united  with  their  Catholic  brethren.  They  are  all,  to  a 
man,  sincere  Republicans,  and  devoted  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  France;  they  w^ould  make  per- 
haps the  best  soldiers  in  Ireland,  and  are  already  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  trained  to  arms. 

Third.  The  Catholics,  3,150,000.  These  are  the  Irish, 
properly  so  cr-iled,  trained  from  their  infancy  in  an  hered- 
itary hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  English  name,  which 
conveys  to  them  no  ideas  but  those  of  blood  and  pillage 
and  persecution.  This  class  is  strong  in  numbers  and  in 
misery,  which  makes  men  bold;  they  are  used  to  every 
species  of  hardship;  they  can  live  on  little;  they  are  easily 
clothed;  they  are  bold  and  active;  they  are  prepared  for 
any  change,  for  they  feel  that  no  change  can  make  their 
situation  worse.  For  these  five  years  they  have  fixed  their 
eyes  most  earnestly  on  France,  whom  they  look  upon,  with 
great  justice,  as  fighting  their  battles,  as  well  as  those  of 
all  mankind,  who  are  oppressed.  Of  this  class,  I  will  stake 
my  head,  there  are  five  hundred  thousand  men,  who  would 
fly  to  the  standard  of  the  Republic  if  they  saw  it  once  dis- 
played in  the  cause  of  libert^^  and  their  country. 


MRS.    TONNA    ("CHARLOTTE    ELIZABETH"). 

(1790—1846.) 

"Charlotte  Elizabeth,"  as  she  generally  signed  herself,  is  best 
known  for  the  two  vigorous  "Orange  Songs  "  which  follow.  She 
was  born  Oct.  ],  1790,  her  father  being  the  Rev.  M.  Browne  of  Nor- 
wich. She  married  a  Captain  Phelan,  but  was  soon  separated  from 
him,  and  later  on  she  married  L.  H.  J.  Tonna,  with  whom  she  lived 
in  Kilkenny  for  many  years,  becoming  deeplj'"  in  love  with  that  part 
of  Ireland,  She  published  'Osric,'  'Izrani,'  'A  Mexican  Tale,' and 
'The  Convent  Bell  :  Poems.'  She  wrote  a  great  many  tracts  and 
missionary  works  for  the  Dublin  Tract  Society,  and  edited  several 
religious  publications.     She  died  July  12,  1846. 

THE    MAIDEN    CITY. 

Where  Foyle  his  swelling  waters 

Rolls  northward  to  the  main, 
Here,  Queen  of  Erin's  daughters, 

Fair  Derry  fixed  her  reign  : 
A  holy  temple  crowned  her. 

And  commerce  graced  her  street, 
A  rampart  wall  was  round  her, 

The  river  at  her  feet ; 
And  here  she  sate  alone,  boys. 

And,  looking  from  the  hill, 
Vowed  the  Maiden  on  her  throne,  boys, 

Would  be  a  Maiden  still. 

From  Antrim  crossing  over, 

In  famous  eighty-eight, 
A  plumed  and  belted  lover 

Came  to  the  Ferry  Gate : 
She  summoned  to  defend  her 

Our  sires — a  beardless  race — ^ 
They  shouted  No  Surrender! 

And  slammed  it  in  his  face. 
Then,  in  a  quiet  tone,  boys. 

They  told  him  't  was  their  will 
That  the  Maiden  on  her  throne,  boys, 

Should  be  a  Maiden  still. 

1  The  famous  "  Prentice  Boys." 
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Next,  crushing  all  before  him, 

A  kingly  wooer  came 
(The  royal  banner  o'er  him, 

Blushed  crimson  deep  for  shame) ; 
He  showed  the  Pope's  commission, 

Nor  dreamed  to  be  refused, 
She  pitied  his  condition, 

But  begged  to  stand  excused. 
In  short,  the  fact  is  known,  boys, 

She  chased  him  from  the  hill, 
For  the  Maiden  on  the  throne,  boys, 

Would  be  a  Maiden  still. 

On  our  brave  sires  descending, 

'Twas  then  the  tempest  broke, 
Their  peaceful  dwellings  rending, 

'Mid  blood,  and  flame,  and  smoke. 
That  hallowed  graveyard  yonder, 

Swells  with  the  slaughtered  dead— * 
Oh,  brothers!  pause  and  ponder, 

It  was  for  us  they  bled ; 
And  while  their  gifts  we  own,  boys— • 

The  fane  that  tops  our  hill. 
Oh,  the  Maiden  on  her  throne,  boys, 

Shall  be  a  Maiden  still. 

Nor  wily  tongue  shall  move  us, 

Nor  tyrant  arm  affright, 
We  '11  look  to  One  above  us 

Who  ne'er  forsook  the  right; 
Who  will,  may  crouch  and  tender 

The  birthright  of  the  free, 
But,  brothers,  No  Surrender! 

No  compromise  for  me! 
We  want  no  barrier  stone,  boys, 

No  gates  to  guard  the  hill. 
Yet  the  Maiden  on  her  throne,  boys, 

Shall  be  a  Maiden  still. 
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THE    OEAXGEMA^s^'S    SUBMISSIOX.i 

"VTe  *ve  furled  the  banner  That  Traved  so  long 

Its  sunny  folds  around  tis  : 
"We  've  sTilled  The  voice  of  our  ancient  song, 

And  burst  the  tie  that  bound  us. 
2s'o.  no.  that  tie.  that  sacred  tie. 

Cannot  be  loosed  or  broken : 
And  thought  ^rill  flash  from  ere  to  eve, 

Though  never  a  word  be  spoken. 

Go  raze  old  Berry's  tell-tale  vrall^ 

Bid  Enniskillen  perish: 
Choke  up  the  Boyne — abolish  all 

That  we  too  fondly  cherish : 
"T  will  be  but  as  the  pruning  knife 

Used  by  a  skillful  master. 
To  concentrate  the  sap  of  life. 

And  fix  the  strong  root  faster. 

We  love  the  throne — oh.  deep  you  planned 

The  hateful  wile  to  prove  us  I 
But  firm  in  loyal  truth  we  stand — 

The  Queen  shall  know  and  love  us. 
When  William  came  to  free  the  isle 

From  galling  chains  that  bound  her, 
Our  fathers  built,  beneath  his  smile. 

This  living  rampart  round  her. 

Ye  "ve  taken  the  outer  crust  away. 

But  secret  strength  supplying, 
A  spirit  shrined  within  the  clay. 

Lives   quenchless   and  undying — 
A  sparkle  from  the  hallowed  flame 

Of  our  insulted  altars. 
Pure  as  the  source  whence  first  it  came 

Our  love  nor  fades  nor  falters. 

Our  love  to  thee,  dear  injured  land, 

By  mocking  foes  derided; 
Our  duteous  love  to  the  Eoyal  hand, 

By  traitorous  craft  misguided. 
Banner,  and  badge,  and  name  alone. 

At  our  monarch's  call  we  tender: 
The  loyal  truth  that  guards  the  throne 

We  "11  keep,  and — ^Xo  Surrender  1 

1  These  verses  were  written  and  published  anonymously  when  the  Orange 
Institution  was  disbanded. 


DEIRDRE 


HERBERT  TRENCH. 

(1865  ) 

Herbert  Trench  was  born  in  1865  at  Avoncore,  Middleton, 
County  Cork.  He  is  of  Irish  descent  on  the  maternal  side  (by  the 
AlHns  of  Youghal,  the  Sealys,  and  Corrs  of  Corr  Castle)  as  well  as 
by  his  father's  family.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to  an  open  fellow- 
ship at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  He  is  an  examiner  at  the  Educa- 
tion Office,  Whitehall.  His  '  Deirdre  Wed  and  other  Poems ' 
appeared  in  1900. 

DEIRDRE    IN    THE    WOODS.i 

From  Part  III.  of  '  Deirdre  Wed.' 

(Naois  speaks)    .    .    .  ''  O  to  see  once  more 
Thee  dance  alone  in  this  divine  resort 
Of  wings  and  quietness ;  where  none  but  rains 
Visit  the  leaf-pelted  lattice — none  o'er-peers 
And  none  the  self-delightful  measure  hears 
That  thy  soul  moves  to,  quit  of  mortal  ears." 

Full  loth  she  pleads,  but  cannot  him  resist, 

And  on  those  mossy  lights  begins  to  dance: 

Away,  away  withdrawing  like  a  mist 

To  fade  into  the  leafy  brilliance ; 

Then,  smiling  to  some  inward  melodist. 

Over  the  printless  turf  with  slow  advance 

Of  showery  footsteps  maketh  infinite 

That  crowded  glen.     But  quick!  possest  by  strange 

Rapture,  wider  than  dreams  her  motions  range 

Till  to  a  span  the  forests  shrink  and  change. 

And  hither,  in  beam-glimmering  arms  she  brings 
All  zests  of  promise — all  the  unlooked-for  boon 
Of  rainbowed  life,  all  rare  and  speechless  things 
That  shine  or  swell  under  the  brimming  moon. 
Who  shall  pluck  timpans?     For  what  need  of  strings 
To  waft  her  blood  who  is  herself  the  Tune, 
Herself  the  heart  of  her  ow^n  melody  ? 
Art  come  from  the  Land  of  the  Ever-Young?— O  stay 
For  his  heart,  too,  when  thou  dost  rise  away — 
Burns  dark  and  spirit-faint  within  the  clay. 

1  Copyright,  John  Lane.  New  York.     By  permission. 
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And  griefs,  like  the  yellow  leaves  by  winters  curled, 

Rise  after  her,  dead  pangs  disturbed,  arouse. 

About  that  bosom  the  gray  forests  whirled 

And  tempests  with  her  beauty  might  espouse. 

She  rose  with  the  green  waters  of  the  world 

And  the  winds  heaved  with  her  their  depths  of  boughs, 

Then  vague  again  as  blows  the  woodbine  odor 

On  the  dark  lap  of  air  she  chose  to  sink 

Winnowing  with  plumes;  as  to  the  river-brink 

The  pigeons  from  the  cliff  come  down  to  drink. 


SCHIEHALLION.i 
From  '  Deirdre  Wed  and  other  Poems.' 

Far  the  gray  loch  runs 

Up  to  Schiehallion; 
Lap,  lap  the  water  flows 

Where  my  wee  boatie  rows; 
Greenly  a  star  shows 

Over  Schiehallion. 

She  that  I  wandered  in 

Over  Schiehallion — 
How  far  beyont  your  ken, 

Crags  of  the  merry  glen, 
Strayed  she,  that  wandered  then 

Down  fro'  Schiehallion. 

Sail  of  the  wild  swan, 

Turn  to  Schiehallion ! 
Here,  where  the  rushes  rise. 

Low  the  dark  hunter  lies: 
Beat  thou  the  pure  skies 

Back  to  Schiehallion. 

1  Copyright,  John  Lane,  New  York.    By  permission. 
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MAURYA'S    SONG.i 

From  '  Deirdre  Wed  and  other  Poems.'  • 

Rushes  that  grow  by  the  black  water 

When  will  I  see  you  more? 

When  will  the  sorrowful  heart  forget  you, 

Land  of  the  green,  green  shore? 

When  will  the  field  and  the  small  cabin 

See  us  more 

In  the  old  country? 

What  is  to  me  all  the  gold  yonder? 

She  that  bore  me  is  gone. 

Knees  that  dangled  and  hands  that  blessed  me 

Colder  than  an^^  stone; 

Stranger  to  me  than  the  face  of  strangers 

Are  my  own 

In  the  old  country. 

Vein  o'  my  heart,  from  the  lone  mountain 

The  smoke  of  the  turf  will  die 

And  the  stream  that  sang  to  the  young  childer 

Run  down  alone  from  the  sky : 

On  the  door-stone,  grass, — and  the  cloud  lying 

Where  they  lie 

In  the  old  country. 

1  Copyright,  John  Lane,  New  York.    By  permission. 


ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH. 

(1807—1886.) 

Richard  Chenevix  Trench  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Trench,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Ashtown.  He  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Sept.  9,  1807.  Having  been  graduated  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1829,  he  became  perpetual  curate  of  Curdridge  Chapel; 
thence  he  passed  to  other  cures,  the  most  important  of  which,  in  its 
consequences  on  his  after  life,  was  that  of  Alverstoke,  near  Gosport. 
Here  he  was  under  Dr.  Wilberforce,  afterward  the  famous  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  friendship  which  was  thus  formed  lasted 
throughout  life  and  joined  the  two  men  in  many  undertakings. 
When  Dr.  Wilberforce  ceased  to  be  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Trench  stepped  into  the  vacant  place  ;  and  in  his  new  episcopal 
dignity  as  Bishop  of  Oxford  Dr.  Wilberforce  had  his  old  friend 
beside  him  as  examining  chaplain. 

In  1835  he  published  '  Justin  Martyr  and  other  Poems,'  Avhich  has 
passed  through  numerous  editions.  '  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and 
other  Poems,' followed  in  1838,  and  further  enhanced  the  reputation 
of  the  author.  At  intervals  followed  '  Elegiac  Poems,'  '  Poems  from 
Eastern  Sources,'  '  Genovevaand  other  Poems.'  Dr.  Trench's  other 
poems  were  'Sacred  Poems  for  Mourners,'  '  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,' 
and  '  Life 's  a  Dream,'  from  the  Spanish  of  Calderon.  He  also  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  prose  works.  The  greater  part  of  those 
are  devoted  to  theological  subjects,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated 
here. 

Besides  these  he  published  a  series  of  books  on  philological  sub- 
jects which  are  very  Avidely  known.  '  The  Study  of  Words  '  and 
'  English  Past  and  Present '  are  the  most  popular  of  the  series. 
The  pedigree  of  our  vocabulary  is  so  traced  as  to  make  the  reader 
appreciate  the  delight  of  following  the  history  of  an  ancient  and 
romantic  family  ;  and  a  subject  which  with  most  writers  is  dry  is 
enlivened  with  poetic  feeling,  anecdote,  and  a  charming  style.  But 
the  study  of  philology  has  made  vast  strides  since  this  work 
appeared,  and,  while  it  may  be  read  and  enjoyed  for  its  beauty,  its 
scholarship  cannot  be  implicitly  accepted. 

Dr.  Trench  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Jan.  1,  1864, 
on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Whately.  He  died  March  29,  1886,  and  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

THE    POETRY    OP    WORDS. 

From  '  The  Study  of  Words.' 

Language  is  fossil  poetry;  in  other  words,  we  are  not  to 
look  for  the  poetry  which  a  people  may  possess  only  in 
its  poems,  or  its  poetical  customs,  traditions,  and  beliefs. 
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Many  a  single  word  also  is  itself  a  concentrated  poem,  hav- 
ing stores  of  poetical  thought  and  imagery  laid  up  in  it. 
Examine  it,  and  it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  some  deep  anal- 
ogy of  things  natural  and  things  spiritual ;  bringing  those 
to  illustrate  and  to  give  an  abiding  form  and  body  to  these. 
The  image  may  have  grown  trite  and  ordinary  now;  per- 
haps, through  the  help  of  this  very  word,  may  have  become 
so  entirely  the  heritage  of  all,  as  to  seem  little  better  than 
a  commonplace;  yet  not  the  less  he  who  first  discerned  the 
relation,  and  devised  the  new  word  which  should  express 
it,  or  gave  to  an  old,  never  before  but  literally  used,  this 
new  and  figurative  sense,  this  man  was  in  his  degree  a 
poet — a  maker,  that  is,  of  things  which  were  not  before, 
w^hich  would  not  have  existed,  but  for  him,  or  for  some 
other  gifted  with  equal  powers.  He  who  s]3ake  first  of  a 
"  dilapidated  "  fortune,  what  an  image  must  have  risen 
up  before  his  mind's  eye  of  some  falling  house  or  X3alace, 
stone  detaching  itself  from  stone,  till  all  had  gradually 
sunk  into  desolation  and  ruin.  Or  he  who  to  that  Greek 
word  which  signifies  "  that  which  will  endure  to  be  held 
up  to  and  judged  by  the  sunlight,"  gave  first  its  ethical 
signification  of  "  sincere,"  "  truthful,"  or  as  we  some- 
times say,  "  transparent,"  can  we  deny  to  him  the  poet's 
feeling  and  eye?  Many  a  man  had  gazed,  we  are  sure,  at 
the  jagged  and  indented  mountain  ridges  of  Spain  before 
one  called  them  "  sierras  "  or  "  saws,"  the  name  by  which 
now  they  are  known,  as  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  Nevada; 
but  that  man  coined  his  imagination  into  a  word,  which 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  everlasting  hills  which  he 
named.  .  .  . 

''  Iliads  without  a  Homer,"  some  one  has  called,  with  a 
little  exaggeration,  the  beautiful  but  anonymous  ballad 
poetry  of  Spain,  One  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  push 
the  exaggeration  a  little  further  in  the  same  direction,  and 
to  apply  the  same  language  not  merely  to  a  ballad  but  to 
a  word.  .  .  .  Let  me  illustrate  that  which  I  have  been  here 
saying  somewhat  more  at  length  by  the  word  "  tribula- 
tion." We  all  know  in  a  general  way  that  this  word, 
which  occurs  not  seldom  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Liturgy, 
means  affliction,  sorrow,  anguish ;  but  it  is  quite  worth  our 
while  to  know  hoiv  it  means  this,  and  to  question  the  word 
a  little  closer.     It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "  tribulum  " 
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— which  was  the  threshing  instrument  or  harrow,  whereby 
the  Roman  husbandman  separated  the  corn  from  the 
husks ;  and  "  tribulatio  "  in  its  primary  significance  was 
the  act  of  this  separation.  But  some  Latin  writer  of  the 
Christian  church  appropriated  the  word  and  image  for  the 
setting  forth  of  a  liigher  truth ;  and  sorrow,  distress,  and 
adversity  being  the  appointed  means  for  the  separating  in 
men  of  whatever  in  them  was  light,  trivial,  and  poor,  from 
the  solid  and  the  true,  their  chaff  from  their  wheat,  he 
therefore  called  these  sorrows  and  trials  "  tribulations," 
threshings,  that  is,  of  the  inner  spiritual  man,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  fitting  him  for  the  heavenly  gar- 
ner. Now  in  proof  of  my  assertion  that  a  single  word  is 
often  a  concentrated  poem,  a  little  grain  of  pure  gold 
capable  of  being  beaten  out  into  a  broad  extent  of  gold- 
leaf,  I  will  quote,  in  reference  to  this  very  word  "  tribula- 
tion," a  graceful  composition  by  George  Wither,  a  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  it 
is  all  wrapped  up  in  this  word,  being  from  first  to  last  only 
the  expanding  of  the  image  and  thought  which  this  word 
has  implicitly  given ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

' '  Till  from  the  straw,  the.  flail  the  corn  doth  beat, 
Until  the  chaff  be  purged  from  the  wheat, 
Yea,  till  the  mill  the  grains  in  pieces  tear. 
The  richness  of  the  flour  will  scarce  appear. 
So,  till  men's  persons  great  afflictions  touch. 
If  worth  be  found,  their  worth  is  not  so  much, 
Because,  like  wheat  in  straw,  they  have  not  yet 
That  value  which  in  threshing  they  may  get. 
For  till  the  bruising  flails  of  God's  corrections 
Have  threshed  out  of  us  our  vain  affections; 
Till  those  corruptions  which  do  misbecome  us 
Are  by  thy  sacred  Spirit  winnowed  from  us; 
Until  from  us  the  straw  of  worldly  treasures, 
Till  all  the  dusty  chaff  of  empty  pleasures. 
Yea,  till  his  flail  upon  us  he  doth  lay,  , 

To  thresh  the  husk  of  this  our  flesh  away. 
And  leave  the  soul  uncovered;  nay,  yet  more, 
Till  God  shall  make  our  very  spirit  poor. 
We  shall  not  up  to  highest  wealth  aspire ; 
But  then  we  shall;  and  that  is  my  desire." 

This  deeper  religious  use  of  the  word  "  tribulation  "  was 
unknown  to  classical  antiquity,  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  Christian  writers:  and  the  fact  that  the  same  deepen- 
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ing  and  elevating  of  the  use  of  words  recurs  in  a  multitude 
of  other,  and  many  of  them  far  more  signal,  instances,  is 
one  well  deserving  to  be  followed  up.  Nothing,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  more  mightily  convince  us  of  the  new  power 
which  Christianity  proved  in  the  world  than  to  compare 
the  meaning  which  so  many  words  possessed  before  its 
rise,  and  the  deeper  meaning  which  they  obtained  so  soon 
as  they  were  assumed  as  the  vehicles  of  its  life,  the  new 
thought  and  feeling  enlarging,  purifying,  and  ennobling 
the  very  words  which  they  employed. 


THE    EVENING    HYMN. 

To  the  sound  of  evening  bells 
All  that  lives  to  rest  repairs, 

Birds  unto  their  leafy  dells^ 
Beasts  unto  their  forest  lairs. 

All  things  wear  a  home-bound  look, 
From  the  weary  hind  that  plods 

Through  the  corn-fields,  to  the  rook 
Sailing  toward  the  glimmering  woods. 

'T  is  the  time  with  power  to  bring 

Tearful  memories  of  home 
To  the  sailor  Avandering 

On  the  far-off  barren  foam. 

.What  a  still  and  holy  time! 

Yonder  glowing  sunset  seems 
Like  the  pathway  to  a  clime 

Only  seen  till  now  in  dreams. 

Pilgrim !  here  compelled  to  roam, 
Nor  allowed  that  path  to  tread, 

Now,  when  sweetest  sense  of  home 
On  all  living  hearts  is  shed. 

Doth  not  yearning  sad,  sublime, 
At  this  season  stir  thy  breast, 

That  thou  canst  not  at  this  time 
Seek  thy  home  and  happy  rest? 
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SOME    MURMUR. 

Some  murmur,  when  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled, 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride. 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied. 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has  in  their  aid 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire) 

Such  rich  provision  made. 


KATHARINE    TYNAN-HINKSON. 

(1861 ) 

Katharine  Tynan  was  boi-n  in  Dublin,  Feb.  3,  1861,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
Drogheda,  which  she  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  rest  of  her 
education  was  gained  at  hoine  mainly  by  her  own  energy  and  love 
of  study,  aided  by  a  broad-minded  and  sympathetic  father. 

In  1893  she  married  Mr.  Henry  Hinkson,  ex-scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  himself  a  well-known  writer.  Her  first  poems 
appeared  in  Young  Ireland  (Dublin),  and  her  first  contribution  to 
an  English  periodical  in  71ie  Graphic.  Since  that  time  she  has  con- 
tributed to  all  the  leading  journals  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  many 
in  England  and  America. 

The  Rossettian  tinge  so  noticeable  in  her  first  book  is  very  curious, 
seeing  that  she  has  deckired  she  never  read  Rossetti  till  after  those 
poems  were  written.  "  She  is,"  says  a  critic,  "  an  authentic  singer 
with  the  true  lyric  note,  that  she  seems  to  have  caught  from  the 
birds  in  the  Irish  trees  and  which  gives  to  her  songs  written  in 
English  a  homely  Irish  flavor." 

Her  poetical  output  began  in  1885  with  the  publication  of  '  Louise 
de  la  Valliere  and  other  Poems ',  which  has  been  followed  by  '  Sham- 
rocks,' 'Ballads  and  Lyrics,'  '  Cuckoo  Songs,'  '  Miracle  Plays,',  'A 
Lover's  Breast-knot,'  and  '  The  Wind  in  the  Trees.'  Mrs.  Tynan- 
Hinkson  has  also  written  a  number  of  prose  works,  among  which 
we  may  mention  '  A  Nun  :  Her  Friends  and  Her  Order '  '  The  Land 
of  Mist  and  Mountain,'  'An  Isle  in  the  Water,'  '  The  Way  of  a 
Maid,'  '  The  Handsome  Brandons,'  '  Three  Fair  Maids,'  '  A  Daughter 
of  the  Fields,'  'A  Union  of  Hearts,'  'A  Girl  of  Gal  way,'  'That 
Sweet  Enemy,'  'The  Handsome  Quaker,'  'A  King's  Woman,' and 
'Love of  Sisters.' 

"HAPPY    THE    WOOING    THAT'S    NOT    LONG 
A-DOING." 

From  '  Oh,  What  a  Plague  is  Love ! ' 

It  was  a  gray,  sad  3ulj  evening.  Beatrice  Challoner's 
room  was  high  above  a  roaring  slum,  which  one  would 
to  be  anywhere  near  its  prosperous  neighborhood.  The 
never  suppose,  approaching  Albury  House  from  the  front, 
slum  street  was  the  play-ground  of  the  multitude  of  chil- 
dren from  the  tall  burrows  of  houses,  an  uncomfortable 
playground  this  evening,  when  the  wind  swept  round  cor- 
ners and  raised  the  dust  in  little  eddies  and  whirls,  and 
with  a  great  commotion  drove  before  it  the  paper  it  had 
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stripped  off  the  hoarding  round  the  corner.  However,  the 
children  made  their  plays  contentedly  in  the  midst  of  the 
dust,  and  were  swept  up  hastily  by  stunted  elder  sisters 
when  a  jingling  hansom  came  cheerfully  through  Seaman 
Street  on  its  way  to  more  favored  localities.  There  was 
a  barrel-organ  grinding  out  its  abject  tune  before  the 
public-house  at  the  corner,  and  two  or  three  dirty  little 
girls  danced  to  its  strains,  lifting  their  skirts  as  daintily 
as  any  ballerina  of  the  foot-lights.  Seamian  Street  was 
one  of  those  tireless  London  streets  that  never  sleep. 

Though  the  evening  was  so  overcast,  it  was  densely  hot. 
Every  window  in  Seaman  Street  gasped  for  air,  and  if 
Beatrice  Challoner  were  so  minded  she  could  have  gazed 
across  the  handbreadth  of  space  between  into  the  melan- 
choly interiors.  There,  by  one  window,  was  a  woman  sew- 
ing, while  her  foot  incessantly  rocked  a  cradle.  A  young 
man,  apparently  asleep,  lay  on  a  broken-backed  couch  a 
little  farther  within  the  shadows.  It  was  the  artisan  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumption,  whose  harrowing  night 
cough  had  often  reached  her  wakeful  ears  across  the  nar- 
row thoroughfare. 

By  another  window  was  a  group  of  pallid  girls.  They 
were  working  overtime  at  making  cheap  jackets.  A  more 
fortunate  sister  high  up  in  the  attic  of  another  house  was 
attiring  herself  in  finery  before  going  out.  One  house  was 
a  laundry,  through  the  windows  of  which,  all  day,  had 
smoked  a  fume  of  hot  soap-suds.  The  laundry-workers, 
mostly  French,  had  departed  one  by  one,  to  take  the  air, 
or  had  been  fetched  by  their  young  men,  very  smart  in 
straw  hats  and  flannels.  A  deaf  and  dumb  child  sat  with 
a  lonely  quietude  at  another  window,  and  nursed  a  doll, 
and  looked  down  curiously  on  the  happier  children  in  the 
street. 

Seaman  Street  had  been  awake  since  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  would  not  close  its  eyes,  though  the 
chemist's  shop  and  the  public-house  both  closed  theirs  at 
a  comparatively  respectable  hour,  till  two  hours  after 
midnight.  Its  noise  and  its  dust  came  up  to  Beatrice  Chal- 
loner's  little  room  under  the  roof.  If  she  excluded  these 
she  excluded  her  only  chance  of  a  mouthful  of  air.  The 
dust  littered  everything.  No  matter  how  she  strove  to 
keep  her  room  fresh,  the  dust  drifted  in,  first  coating  the 
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window-paues,  and  then  descending  in  a  gray  film  on  bed 
and  toilet-table  and  desk  and  chair. 

This  special  July  evening  Miss  Challoner  was  feeling 
as  if  the  dust  had  entered  the  pores  of  her  skin,  as  it  had 
penetrated  her  eyes  and  her  throat.  Yet  her  own  room 
was  quiet.  If  she  had  gone  downstairs  to  the  drawing 
room,  with  its  oleographs  and  antimacassars,  and  its  gen- 
eral air  of  unhomeliness,  she  might  have  been  pounced 
upon  by  Mrs.  Ransom,  or  the  Misses  Fothergill,  or  old  Mr. 
Nayman,  who  had  insisted  on  teaching  her  whist  and  was 
so  cross  when  she  made  a  blunder.  The  light  in  the  room 
was  failing,  and  her  novel  was  dull,  and  her  head  ached. 
She  longed  for  freshness  and  dews  and  scent ;  but  since 
she  could  not  have  these,  at  least  she  would  have  her  soli- 
tude. 

A  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  her. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,"  said  Mary,  the  parlor-maid, 
"  there  's  a  gentleman  for  j^ou,  miss,  and  I  've  put  him  in 
the  parlor  as  Mrs.  Brown  's  out,  and  the  drawing-room  so 
stuffy  with  all  them  old  ca — ,  ladies,  I  mean,  miss,  over 
their  books  and  cards." 

"  Thank  you,  Mary,"  said  Beatrice,  taking  the  card,  on 
which  she  read  "  Mr.  Arthur  Strangways." 

Mary  tripped  off  blithely  to  the  lower  regions  to  inform 
cook  and  Susan  and  John  that  old  Mr.  Strangway's  son 
as  ever  was  had  come  visiting  Miss  Challoner.  Beatrice 
had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  if  she  had  only  known  it, 
from  the  domestics,  who  found  her  sweet-spoken,  and  in 
the  way  of  giving  trouble  very  different  from  the  old  ladies 
who  formed  Mrs.  Brown's  permanent  clientele. 

It  was  remarkable  that,  as  she  read  the  name  on  the 
card,  she  blushed  vividly,  and  felt  a  queer  excitement  not 
wholly  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  Whenever  she  had  thought 
of  Arthur  Strangways  since  the  day  of  her  accident — and 
she  had  thought  a  good  many  times — it  was  with  conflict- 
ing emotions.  How  brutal,  how  cruel,  how  unpardonable 
his  conduct  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  day!  How 
he  had  wronged  and  misrepresented  her,  and  put  her  to 
sore  shame  and  humiliation.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  kind  and  clever,  and  how  repentant  he  had  been  after 
her  accident.  She  remembered  his  faltering  appeal  to  her 
that  she  would  forgive,  and  allow  him  to  begin  over  again. 
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No,  she  could  not  hate  him,  could  not  regard  him  as  an 
enemy. 

She  waited  a  minute  or  two  in  the  dusky  room  after  the 
maid  had  left  her,  and  then  went  downstairs  with  a  very 
slow  and  stately  step.  Her  usual  pallor  had  returned  by 
the  time  she  reached  Mrs.  Brown's  parlor,  and  Arthur 
Strangway's  first  thought  was  of  how  sadly  beautiful  she 
looked  in  the  dreary  London  gloaming.  When  he  took  her 
extended  hand  it  felt  very  cold. 

"  You  have  been  well,"  he  said,  with  anxious  solicitude, 
"  since  you  left  Gardenhurst?  You  should  not  have  left 
after  so  short  a  convalescence." 

Then  he  faltered  and  felt  wretchedly  guilty,  remember- 
ing what  it  was  that  had  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  his  home. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  said  gently,  "  but  the  summer  is 
very  hot  in  town,  and  I  find  the  long  twilights  a  little  sad." 

They  talked  on  indifferent  topics  for  a  while.  Then  he 
found  that,  difficult  as  it  was  to  speak,  it  was  intolerable 
to  spend  the  time  in  uttering  conventionalities. 

"  Miss  Challoner,"  he  said,  impulsivel}^,  "  I  resolved 
when  I  was  coming  here  this  evening  to  tell  you  how  bit- 
terly sorrj'  I  have  been  for  my  conduct  to  jou.  It  was  not 
alone  the  accident,  but  all  that  vs'ent  before.  I  wish  to 
heavens  I  had  broken  a  limb  myself.  It  was  I  who  stood 
in  need  of  punishment. 

"  You  were  very  unjust  to  me,"  said  the  girl,  simply ;  but 
somehow  the  words  sounded  more  like  a  pardon  than  an 
accusation. 

"Beatrice,  Beatrice!"  cried  the  young  man,  wildly. 
"  Don't  you  understand  it?  Put  me  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
if  you  will,  after  I  have  spoken,  but  let  me  speak  now. 
Don't  3^ou  know  it  was  because  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
minute  I  set  eyes  on  your  beauty?  That  it  Avas  because  I 
was  mad  with  jealousy. of  jou,  and  rage  against  ^-our  con- 
tempt of  me?  I  was  a  brute,  an  unspeakable  brute,  but  it 
was  the  brutalit}^  of  a  man  towards  the  woman  he  loves, 
and  who  stands  out  against  him." 

He  stopped  and  tried  to  see  what  expression  was  in  her 
averted  face,  but  the  room  was  full  of  shadows. 

"  You  are  not  angry,  Beatrice?  "  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  very  low;  "  but  j'ou  are  too  sudden." 
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"  Is  that  all,  my  queen?"  he  said  laughing  out  of  his 
excitement  and  happy  relief.  "  Then  I  will  give  you  time 
to  get  used  to  me.  I  will  go  by  little  steps.  I  will  not 
ask  you  now  to  love  me,  but  only  forgive  me,  and  let  me 
start  with  a  fair  chance." 

"  I  have  forgiven  you,"  she  said.  "  I  forgave  you  that 
day  of  my  accident,  when  you  took  care  of  me." 

He  wondered  at  her  calm.  Another  girl  would  have 
been  all  blushes  and  tremors,  but  somehow  he  did  not  feel 
that  the  calm,  boded  ill  for  his  success. 

"  But  I  have  something  to  forgive  you,"  he  said  again. 
"  Why  did  you  not  come  to  tea  with  me  that  evening  I 
asked  you  and  Dolly?" 

"  I  did  not  believe  you  could  care.  I  thought  you  only 
asked  me  to  satisfy  yourself." 

'"^  Care!  Why,  the  hour  I  spent  listening  for  your  foot- 
stej)  on  the  stairs  was  an  hour  of  iDurgatory;  and  after- 
wards I  hoped  3^ou  would  write." 

"  I  tried  to,  but  I  did  not  know  what  to  say." 

"  Presently  I  am  going  to  forgive  jou.  Not  yet  though, 
not  till  you  have  learned  to  love  me." 

She  made  no  reply.  Neither  of  them  thought  of  the  con- 
ventions, or  of  Avhat  Mrs.  Brown  would  think  if  she  came 
in  and  found  them  sitting  in  a  room,  the  dusk  of  which 
the  horn  of  the  summer  moon  did  little  to  illumine. 

"  You  will  have  to  learn  your  lesson  soon,  Beatrice,  and 
give  me  your  answer  soon.  I  can't  leave  you  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  all  during  the  summer." 

"What  would  they  think  at  Gardenhurst?  " 

It  was  his  turn  to  blush,  and  he  blushed  ingenuously. 

"  They  will  love  you,  as  they  were  ready  to  do  before." 

"But  your  father?" 

There  was  a  troubled  note  in  her  voice  which  revealed 
how  things  stood  to  him. 

"  Dear  old  dad,  he  will  be  resigned  after  a  time.  He  is 
the  dearest  old  fellow,  Beatrice;  I  never  knew  how  dear 
till  after  your  accident." 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  one  like  him,"  said  the  girl,  simply. 

"  Did  you  know  that  Fred  offered  to  kick  me? — I  jolly 
well  deserved  it^ — as  your  champion." 

"  Dear  boy ! "  with  a  sudden,  sweet  laugh.  "  He  pro- 
posed to  me,  though  I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to  betray  his 
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confidence.  Offered  even  to  give  up  the  'Varsity  and  his 
chance  of  a  blue  for  my  sake." 

"  Impudent  3^oung  beggar!    What  did  you  say?  " 

"  Put  before  him  what  he  was  resigning  for  my  sake, 
whereupon  he  faltered,  and  was  in  his  inmost  heart  re- 
lieved that  for  prudential  motives  I  declined." 

"  I  daresay  he  '11  want  to  kick  me  again  for  all  that 
when  he  knows," 

He  looked  keenly  at  her  glimmering  profile.  Then  he 
laughed  trium]3hantl3'  and  suddenly. 

"  Beatrice,  Beatrice ! "  he  cried,  "  do  jou  know  that  you 
as  well  as  I  seem  to  take  everything  for  granted?  For  ten 
minutes  back  we  have  talked  as  if  3^ou  had  not  yet  your 
lesson  to  learn.  Have  you  learnt  it,  Beatrice?  And  if 
not,  will  you  not  learn  it  now?  Don't  keep  me  an  hour 
out  of  Paradise." 

"  You  will  think  I  am  too  facile,"  she  said,  coming  to 
him  as  willingly  as  any  lover  could  desire. 


THE  STORY  OF  FATHER  ANTHONY  O'TOOLE. 

From  '  An  Isle  in  the  Water.' 

On  the  wall  of  the  Island  Chapel  there  is  a  tablet  which 
strangers  read  curiously.     The  inscription  runs: 


FATHER    ANTHONY    O'TOOLE 

FOR  THIRTY   YEARS   THE   SHEPHERD   OF 
HIS   FLOCK 

Died  18th  of  December  1812 
Aged  80  years 

"He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants,  and  will  be 
merciful  unto  his  land,  and  to  his  people." 


Many  a  time  has  a  summer  visitor  asked  me  the  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament  words  on  the  memorial  tablet  of  a 
life  that  in  all  probability  passed  so  queitly. 

Any  child  in  the  Island  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Father 
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Anthony  O' Toole.  Here  and  there  an  old  man  or  woman 
will  remember  to  have  seen  him  and  will  describe  him — 
tall  despite  his  great  age,  with  the  frost  on  his  head  but 
never  in  his  heart,  stepping  down  the  cobbles  of  the  vil- 
lage street  leaning  on  his  gold-headed  cane,  and  greeting 
his  spiritual  children  with  such  a  courtesy  as  had  once 
been  well  in  place  at  Versailles  or  the  Little  Trianon, 
Plainly  he  never  ceased  to  be  the  finest  of  fine  gentlemen, 
though  a  less  inbred  courtesy  might  well  rust  in  the  isola- 
tion of  thirty  years.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  no  less 
the  humblest  and  simplest  of  priests.  Old  Peter  Devine 
will  tell  you  his  childish  memory  of  the  old  priest  sitting 
by  the  turf  fire  in,  the  fisherman's  cottage,  listening  to  the 
eternal  complaint  of  the  winds  and  waters  that  had  de- 
stroyed the  fishing  and  washed  the  potato-gardens  out  to 
sea,  and  pausing  in  his  words  of  counsel  and  sympathy  to 
take  delicately  a  pinch  of  the  finest  snuff,  snuff  that  had 
never  bemeaned  itself  by  paying  duty  to  King  George. 

But  that  was  in  the  quite  peaceful  days,  when  the  coun- 
try over  there  beyond  the  shallow  water  lay  in  the  apathy 
of  exhaustion — helpless  and  hopeless.  That  was  years 
after  Father  Anthony  had  fiashed  out  as  a  man  of  war  in 
the  midst  of  his  quiet  pastoral  days,  and  like  any  Old  Test- 
ament hero  had  taken  the  sword  and  smitten  his  enemies 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Father  Anthony  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  those  Irish 
soldiers  of  fortune  who,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Jacobite 
cause  in  Ireland,  had  taken  service  in  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies.  In  Ireland  they  called  them  the  Wild 
Geese.  He  had  risen  to  high  honors  in  the  armies  of  King 
Louis,  and  had  been  wounded  at  Malplaquet.  The  son  fol- 
lowed in  his  father's  footsteps  and  was  among  the  slain 
at  Fontenoy.  Father  Anthony,  too,  became  a  soldier  and 
saw  service  at  Minden,  and  carried  away  from  it  a  wound 
in  the  thigh  which  made  necessary  the  use  of  that  gold- 
headed  cane.  They  said  that,  soldier  as  he  was,  he  w^as  a 
fine  courtier  in  his  day.  One  could  well  believe  it  looking 
at  him  in  his  old  age.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited 
the  dashing  bravery  and  gay  wit  of  which  even  yet  he 
carried  traces.  From  his  French  mother  he  had  the  deli- 
cate courtesy  and  finesse  which  would  be  well  in  place  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
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However,  in  full  prime  of  manliood  and  reputation, 
Father  Anthony,  for  some  reason  or  other,  shook  the  dust 
of  courts  off  his  feet,  and  became  a  humble  aspirant  after 
the  priesthood  at  the  missionary  College  of  St.  Omer.  He 
had  always  a  great  desire  to  be  sent  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  the  land  of  faith  and  hope,  of  which  he  had  heard 
from  many  an  Irish  refugee,  and  in  due  time  his  desire 
was  fulfilled.  He  reached  the  Island  one  wintrj'-  day,  flung 
up  out  of  the  teeth  of  storms,  and  was  in  the  Island  thirty 
years,  till  the  reveille  of  his  Master  called  him  to  the 
muster  of  the  Heavenly  host. 

Father  Anthony  seems  to  have  been  innocently  ready  to 
talk  over  the  daj^s  of  his  fighting.  He  was  not  at  all  averse 
from  fighting  his  battles  over  again  for  these  simple  chil- 
dren of  his  who  were  every  day  in  battle  with  the  elements 
and  death.  Peter  Devine  remembers  to  have  squatted, 
burning  his  shins  by  the  turf  fire,  and  watching  with  fas- 
cination the  lines  in  the  ashes  which  represented  the  en- 
trenchments and  the  guns,  and  the  troops  of  King  Fred- 
erick and  the  French  line,  as  Father  Anthony  played  the 
war-game  for  old  Corney  Devine,  whose  grass-grown  grave 
is  under  the  gable  of  the  Island  Chapel. 

Now  and  again  a  fisherman  was  admitted  by  special 
favor  to  look  upon  the  magnificent  clothing  which  Father 
Anthony  had  worn  as  a  colonel  of  French  Horse.  The 
things  were  laid  by  in  lavender  as  a  bride  might  keep  her 
wedding-dress.  There  were  the  gold-laced  coat  and  the 
breeches  with  the  sword-slash  in  them,  the  sash,  the  belt, 
the  plumed  hat,  the  high  boots,  the  pistols,  and,  glittering 
among  them  all,  the  sword.  That  chest  of  Father  An- 
thony's and  its  contents  were  something  of  a  fairy  tale  to 
the  boys  of  the  Island,  and  each  of  them  dreamt  of  a  day 
when  he  too  might  behold  them.  The  chest,  securely  locked 
and  clamped,  stood  in  the  sacristy;  and  Father  Anthony 
would  have  seen  nothing  incongruous  iu  its  neighborhood 
to  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments.  He  generally  dis- 
played the  things  when  he  had  been  talking  over  old 
fighting  days,  to  the  Island  men  mostly,  but  occasionally  to 
a  French  captain,  who  with  a  cargo,  often  contraband  of 
wines  and  cigars,  would  run  into  the  Island  harbor  for 
shelter.  Then  there  were  courtesies  given  and  exchanged ; 
and  Father  Anthony's  guest  at  parting  would  make  an 
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offering  of  light  wines,  much  of  which  found  its  way  to  sick 
and  infirm  Island  men  and  women  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Father  Anthony  had  been  many  placid  j^ears  on  the 
Island  when  there  began  to  be  rumors  of  trouble  on  the 
mainland.  Just  at  first  the  United  Irish  Society  had  been 
quite  the  fashion,  and  held  no  more  rebellious  than  the 
great  volunteer  movement  of  a  dozen  years  earlier.  But 
as  time  went  by  things  became  more  serious.  Moderate 
and  fearful  men  fell  away  from  the  Society,  and  the  union 
between  Northern  Protestants  and  Southern  Catholics, 
which  had  been  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  was  met  by  a  policy  of  goading  the  lead- 
ers on  to  rebellion.  By  and  by  this  and  that  idol  of  the 
populace  was  flung  into  prison.  Wolfe  Tone  was  in 
France,  praying,  storming,  commanding,  forcing  an  expe- 
dition to  act  in  unison  Avith  a  rising  on  Irish  soil.  Father 
Anthony  was  excited  in  those  days.  The  France  of  the 
Republic  was  not  his  France,  and  the  stain  of  the  blood  of 
the  Lord's  Anointed  was  upon  her;  but  for  all  that  the 
news  of  the  expedition  from  Brest  set  his  blood  coursing 
so  rapidly  and  his  pulses  beating,  that  he  was  fain  to  calm 
with  much  praying  the  old  turbulent  spirit  of  war  which 
possessed  him. 

Many  of  the  young  fishermen  had  left  the  Island  and 
Avere  on  the  mainland,  drilling  in  secrecy.  There  were 
few  left  save  old  men  and  women  and  children  when  the 
blow  fell.  The  Government,  abundantly  informed  of 
what  went  on  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
knew  the  moment  to  strike,  and  took  it.  The  rebellion 
broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  already 
the  leaders  were  in  prison.  Calamity  followed  calamity. 
Heroic  courage  availed  nothing.  In  a  short  time  Wolfe 
Tone  lay  dead  in  the  Provost-Marshal's  prison  of  Dublin; 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  d^dng  of  his  wounds. 
In  Dublin,  dragoonings,  hangings,  pitch-capping  and  flog- 
ging set  up  a  reign  of  terror.  Out  of  the  first  sudden 
silence  terrible  tidings  came  to  the  Island. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  communication  with  the  main- 
land except  by  the  fishermen's  boats  or  at  low  water.  The 
Island  was  very  much  out  of  the  world ;  and  the  echoes  of 
what  went  on  in  the  world  came  vaguely  as  from  a  dis- 
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tance  to  the  ears  of  the  Island  people.  They  were  like 
enough  to  be  safe,  though  there  were  blood  and  fire  and 
torture  on  the  mainland.  They  were  all  old  and  helpless 
people,  and  they  might  well  be  safe  from  the  soldiery. 
There  was  no  yeomanry  corps  within  many  miles  of  the 
Island,  and  it  was  the  yeomanry,  tales  of  whose  doings 
made  the  Islander's  blood  run  cold.  Not  the  foreign  sol- 
diers— oh  no,  they  were  often  merciful,  and  found  this 
kind  of  warfare  bitterly  distasteful.  But  it  might  well  be 
that  the  yeomanry,  being  so  busy,  would  never  think  of 
the  Island. 

Father  Anthony  prayed  that  it  might  be  so,  and  the  ele- 
ments conspired  to  help  him.  There  were  many  storms 
and  high  tides  that  set  the  Island  riding  in  safety.  Father 
Anthony  went  up  and  down  comforting  those  whose  hus- 
bands, sons,  and  brothers  were  in  the  Inferno  over  yonder. 
The  roses  in  his  old  cheeks  withered,  and  his  blue  eyes 
were  faded  with  many  tears  for  his  country  and  his  people. 
He  pra^^ed  incessantly  that  the  agony  of  the  land  might 
cease,  and  that  his  own  most  helpless  flock  might  be  pro- 
tected from  the  butchery  that  had  been  the  fate  of  many 
as  innocent  and  helpless. 

The  little  church  of  gray  stone  stands  as  the  vanguard 
of  the  village,  a  little  nearer  to  the  mainland,  and  the  spit 
of  sand  that  runs  out  towards  it.  You  ascend  to  it  by  a 
hill,  and  a  wide  stretch  of  green  sward  lies  before  the  door. 
The  gray  stone  presbytery  joins  the  church  and  communi- 
cates with  it.  A  ragged  boreen,  or  bit  of  lane,  between 
rough  stone  walls  runs  zigzag  from  the  gate,  ever  open, 
that  leads  to  the  church,  and  wanders  away  to  the  left  to 
the  village  on  the  rocks  above  the  sea.  Everything  is  just 
the  same  to-day  as  on  that  morning  when  Father  Anthony, 
looking  across  to  the  mainland  from  the  high  gable  win- 
dow of  his  bedroom,  saw  on  the  sands  something  that 
made  him  dash  the  tears  from  his  old  eyes,  and  go  hastily 
in  search  of  the  telescope  which  had  been  a  present  from 
one  of  those  wandering  sea-captains. 

As  he  set  his  glass  to  his  eye  that  morning,  the  lassitude 
of  age  and  grief  seemed  to  have  left  him.  For  a  few  min- 
utes he  gazed  at  the  objects  crossing  the  sands — for  it  was 
low  water — in  an  attitude  tense  and  eager.  At  last  he 
lowered  the  glass  and  closed  it.     He  had  seen  enough. 
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Four  yeomen  on  their  horses  were  crossing  to  the  island. 
He  was  alone  in  the  house,  and  as  he  bustled  downstairs 
and  made  door  and  windows  fast,  he  was  rejoiced  it  should 
be  so.  Down  below  the  village  was  calm  and  quiet.  The 
morning  had  a  touch  of  spring,  and  the  water  was  lazily 
lapping  against  the  sands.  The  people  were  within  doors, 
— of  that  he  was  pretty  well  assured — for  the  Island  was 
in  a  state  of  terror  and  depression.  There  was  no  sign  of 
life  down  there  except  now  and  again  the  barking  of  a  dog 
or  the  cackling  of  a  hen.  Unconsciously  the  little  homes 
waited  the  death  and  outrage  that  were  coming  to  them  as 
fast  as  four  strong  horses  could  carry  them.  "  Strengthen 
thou  mine  arm,"  cried  Father  Anthony  aloud,  "  that  the 
wicked  prevail  not!  Keep  thou  thy  sheep  that  thou  hast 
confided  to  my  keeping.  Lo !  the  wolves  are  upon  them !  " 
and  as  he  spoke  his  voice  rang  out  through  the  silent 
house.  The  fire  of  battle  was  in  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  smelt 
blood,  and  the  man  seemed  exalted  beyond  his  natural 
size.  Father  Anthony  went  swiftly  and  barred  his  church 
doors,  and  then  turned  into  the  presbj^tery.  He  flashed 
his  sword  till  it  caught  the  light  and  gleamed  and  glanced. 
"  For  this,  for  this  hour,  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  have  polished 
thee  and  kept  thee  keen.  Hail,  sword  of  the  justice  of 
God!" 

There  came  a  thundering  at  the  oaken  door  of  the 
church.  "  Open,  son  of  Belial !  "  cried  a  coarse  voice,  and 
then  there  followed  a  shower  of  blasphemies.  The  men 
had  lit  down  from  their  horses,  which  they  had  picketed 
below,  and  had  come  on  foot,  vomiting  oaths,  to  the  church 
door.  Father  Anthony  took  down  the  fastenings  one  by 
one.  Before  he  removed  the  last  he  looked  towards  the 
little  altar.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  defend  Thyself,  all-power- 
ful !  "  and  saying,  he  let  the  bar  fall. 

The  door  swung  open  so  suddenly  that  three  of  the  men 
fell  back.  The  fourth,  who  had  been  calling  his  blas- 
phemies through  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  remained  yet  on 
his  knees.  In  the  doorway,  w^here  they  had  looked  to  find 
an  infirm  old  man,  stood  a  French  colonel  in  his  battle 
array,  the  gleaming  sword  in  his  hand.  The  apparition 
was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that  they  stood  for  the  mo- 
ment terror-stricken.  Did  they  think  it  something  super- 
natural?   as  well  they  might,  for  to  their  astonished  eyes 
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the  splendid  martial  figure  seemed  to  grow  and  grow,  and 
fill  the  doorway.  Or  perhaps  they  thought  they  had  fallen 
in  an  ambush. 

Before  they  could  recover,  the  sword  swung  in  air,  and 
the  head  of  the  fellow  kneeling  rolled  on  the  threshold  of 
the  church.  The  others  turned  and  fled.  One  man  fell,  the 
others  with  a  curse  stumbled  over  him,  recovered  them- 
selves and  sped  on.  Father  Anthony,  as  you  might  spit  a 
cockroach  with  a  long  pin,  drove  his  sword  in  the  fallen 
man's  back  and  left  it  quivering.  The  djdng  scream  rang 
in  his  ears  as  he  drew  his  pistols.  He  muttered  to  himself : 
"  If  one  be  spared  he  will  return  with  seven  worse  devils. 
No !  they  must  die  that  the  innocent  may  go  safe,"  and  on 
the  track  of  the  flying  wretches,  he  shot  one  in  the  head  as 
he  ran,  and  the  other  he  pierced,  as  he  would  have  dragged 
himself  into  the  stirrups. 

In  the  broad  sunlight,  the  villagers,  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  shooting,  came  timidly  creeping  towards  the 
presbytery  to  see  if  harm  had  befallen  the  priest,  and 
found  Father  Anthony  standing  on  the  bloody  green 
sward  wiping  his  sword  and  looking  about  him  at  the 
dead  men.  The  fury  of  battle  had  gone  out  of  his  face,  and 
he  looked  gentle  as  ever,  but  greatly  troubled.  "  It  had  to 
be,"  he  said,  "  though,  God  knows,  I  would  have  spared 
them  to  repent  of  their  sins." 

"  Take  them,"  he  said,  "  to  the  Devil's  Chimney  and 
drop  them  down,  so  that  if  their  comrades  come  seeking 
them  there  may  be  no  trace  of  them."  The  Devil's  Chim- 
ney is  a  strange,  natural  oubliette  of  the  Island,  whose 
depth  none  has  fathomed,  though  far  below  you  may  hear 
a  subterranean  waterfall  roaring. 

One  of  the  dead  men's  horses  set  up  a  frightened  whin- 
nying. "  But  the  poor  beasts,"  said  Father  Anthony,  Avho 
had  every  kindness  for  animals,  "  thej  must  want  for  noth- 
ing. Stable  them  in  M'Ora's  Cave  till  the  trouble  goes 
by,  and  see  that  they  are  well  fed  and  watered." 

An  hour  later,  except  for  some  disturbance  of  the  grass, 
you  would  have  come  upon  no  trace  of  these  happenings. 
I  have  never  heard  that  they  cast  any  shade  upon  Father 
Anthony's  spirit,  or  that  he  was  less  serene  and  cheerful 
when  peace  had  come  back  than  he  had  been  before.  No 
hue  and  cry  after  the  dead  yeomen  ever  came  to  the  Island, 
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and  the  troubles  of  '98  spent  themselves  without  crossing 
again  from  the  mainland.  After  a  time,  when  peace  was 
restored,  the  yeomen's  horses  were  used  for  drawing  the 
Island  fish  to  the  market,  or  for  carrying  loads  of  seaweed 
to  the  potatoes,  and  many  other  purposes  for  which  hu- 
man labor  had  hitherto  served. 

But  Father  Anthony  O' Toole  was  dead  many  and  many 
a  year  before  that  tablet  was  set  up  to  his  memory.  And 
the  strange  thing  was  that  Mr.  Hill,  the  rector,  who,  hav- 
ing no  flock  to  speak  of,  is  pretty  free  to  devote  himself  to 
the  antiquities  of  the  Island,  his  favorite  study,  was  a 
prime  mover  in  this  commemoration  of  Father  Anthony 
O'Toole,  and  himself  selected  the  text  to  go  upon  the 
tablet. 

In  a  certain  Wicklow  country-house  an  O'Toole  of  this 
day  will  display  to  3^ou,  as  they  display  the  dead  hand  of 
a  martyr  in  a  reliquary,  the  uniform,  the  sword  and  pis- 
tols, the  feathered  hat  and  the  riding  boots,  of  Father 
Anthony  O'Toole. 


SAINT    FRANCIS    AND    THE    WOLF. 

This  wolf  for  many  a  day 
Had  scourged  and  trodden  down 
The  folk  of  Agobio  town; 

Old  was  he,  lean  and  gray. 

'  Dragging  a  mildewed  bone, 
Down  from  his  lair  he  came, 
Saw  in  the  sunset  flame 
Our  Father  standing  alone. 

Dust  on  his  threadbare  gown, 
Dust  on  his  blessed  feet, 
Faint  from  long  fast  and  heat, 

His  light  of  life  died  down. 

This  wolf  laid  bare  his  teeth, 
And  growling  low  there  stood; 
His  lips  were  black  with  blood. 

His  eyes  were  fires  of  death. 
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So  for  a  spring  crouched  he ; 

But  the  Saint  raised  his  head — 
"  Peace,  Brother  Wolf/'  he  said, 

"  God  made  both  thee  and  me." 

And  with  the  Cross  signed  him : 
The  wolf  fell  back  a-stare, 
Sat  on  his  haunches  there. 

Forbidding,  black,  and  grim. 

"  Come  nearer,  in  Christ's  Name," 
Said  Francis,  and,  so  bid, 
Like  a  small  dog  that 's  chid, 

The  fierce  beast  fawning  came. 

Trotting  against  his  side, 
And  licked  the  tender  hand 
That  with  soft  touch  and  bland 

Caressed  his  wicked  hide. 

"  Brother,"  the  Saint  said  then, 
"  Who  gave  thee  leave  to  kill  ? 
Thou  hast  slain  of  thine  own  will 

Not  only  beasts,  but  men. 

"  And  God  is  wroth  with  thee : 
If  thou  wilt  not  repent, 
His  anger  shall  be  sent 

To  smite  thee  terribly. 

"  See,  all  men  hate  thy  name. 
And  with  it  mothers  fright 
The  froward  child  b}'  night. 

Great  are  thy  sin  and  shame, 

"  All  true  dogs  thee  pursue ; 
Thou  shouldst  hang  high  in  air 
Like  a  thief  and  murderer, 

Hadst  thou  thy  lawful  due. 

"  Yet,  seeing  His  hands  have  made 
Even  thee,  thou  wicked  one, 
I  bring  no  malison, 

But  blessing  bring  instead. 

"And  I  will  purchase  i)eace 
Between  this  folfe;  fin^  thee 
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So  love  for  hate  shall  be, 
And  all  thy  sinning  cease. 

"  Say,  wilt  thou  have  it  so?  " 

Thereat,  far  off,  we  saw 

The  beast  lift  up  his  paw^ 
His  great  tail  wagging  go. 

Our  Father  took  the  paw 

Into  his  blessed  hand, 

Knelt  down  upon  the  sand, 
Facing  the  creature's  jaw. 

That  were  a  sight  to  see : 

Agobio's  folk  trooped  out; 

They  heard  not  all  that  rout, 
Neither  the  beast  nor  he. 

For  he  was  praying  yet. 

And  on  his  illumined  face 

A  shamed  and  loving  gaze 
The  terrible  wolf  had  set. 

When  they  came  through  the  town, 

His  hand  that  beast  did  stroke, 

He  spake  unto  the  folk 
Flocking  to  touch  his  gown. 

A  sweet  discourse  was  this; 

He  prayed  them  that  they  make 
Peace,  for  the  Lord  Christ's  sake. 

With  this  poor  wolf  of  His ; 

And  told  them  of  their  sins, 

How  each  was  deadlier  far 

Than  wolves  or  lions  are, 
Or  sharks  with  sword-like  fins. 

Afterward  some  came  near. 

Took  the  beast's  paw  and  shook, 

And  answered  his  sad  look 
With  words  of  honest  cheer. 

Our  Father,  ere  he  went, 

Bade  that  each  one  should  leave 

Some  food  at  morn  and  eve 
For  his  poor  penitent. 
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And  so,  three  jears  or  more, 

The  wolf  came  morn  and  even- 
Yea,  long  forgiven  and  shriven, 

Fed  at  each  townsman's  door ; 

And  grew  more  gray  and  old, 
Withal  so  sad  and  mild, 
Him  feared  no  little  child 

Sitting  in  the  sun's  gold. 

The  women,  soft  of  heart, 
Trusted  him  and  were  kind : 
Men  grew  of  equal  mind. 

None  longer  stepped  apart. 

The  very  dogs,  't  was  said, 
Would  greet  him  courteously, 
And  pass  his  portion  by, 

Though  they  went  on  unfed. 

But  when  three  years  were  gone 
He  came  no  more,  but  died ; 
In  a  cave  on  the  hillside 

You  may  count  each  whitening  bone. 

And  then  it  came  to  pass 
All  gently  of  him  spake. 
For  Francis  his  dear  sake, 

Whose  Brother  Wolf  this  was. 


SHEEP   AND   LAMBS. 

All  in  the  April  evening, 

April  airs  were  abroad. 
The  sheep  with  their  little  lambs 

Passed  me  by  on  the  road. 

The  sheep  with  their  little  lambs 
Passed  me  by  on  the  road ; 

All  in  the  April  evening 

I  thought  on  the  Lamb  of  God. 

The  lambs  were  weary,  and  crying 
With  a  weak,  human  cry. 
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I  thought  on  the  Lamb  of  God 
Going  meekl}!'  to  die. 

Up  in  the  blue,  blue  mountains 

Dewy  pastures  are  sweet, 
Rest  for  the  little  bodies, 

Rest  for  the  little  feet, 

But  for  the  Lamb  of  God, 

Up  on  the  hill-top  green, 
Only  a  Cross  of  shame 

Two  stark  crosses  between. 

All  in  the  April  evening, 

April  airs  were  abroad, 
I  saw  the  sheep  with  their  lambs, 

And  thought  on  the  Lamb  of  God. 


DE    PROFUNDIS. 

You  must  be  troubled,  Asthore, 
Because  last  night  you  came 

And  stood  on  the  moonlit  floor, 
And  called  again  mj  name. 

In  dreams  I  felt  your  tears. 
In  dreams  mine  eyes  were  wet; 

0,  dead  for  seven  long  years ! 
And  can  you  not  forget? 
Are  you  not  happy  yet? 

The  niass-ljell  shall  he  rung, 
The  mass  he  said  and  sung. 
And  God  will  surely  hear; 
Go  hack  and  sleep,  my  dear! 

You  went  away  when  you  heard 
The  red  cock's  clarion  crow. 

You  have  given  my  heart  a  sword, 
You  have  given  my  life  a  woe, 

1,  who  your  burden  bore. 

On  Avhom  your  sorrows  fell; 
You  had  to  travel,  Asthore, 
Your  bitter  need  to  tell, 
And  I — was  faring  well! 
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The  mass-hell  shall  he  rung, 
The  tnass  he  said  and  sung, 
And  God  will  surely  hear; 
Go  hack  and  sleep,  my  dear! 


SINGING    STARS. 

''  What  sawest  thou,  Orion,  thou  hunter  of  the  star-lands, 

On    that    night    star-sown    and   azure   when    thou    cam'st    in 

splendor  sweeping, 
And  amid  thy  starry  brethren  from  the  near  lands  and  the 

far  lands 
All  the  night  above  a  stable  on  the  earth  thy  watch  wert 

keeping?  " 

"  Oh,  I  saw  the  stable  surely,  and  the  young  Child  and  the 

Mother, 
And  the  placid  beasts  still  gazing  with  their  mild  eyes  full  of 

loving. 
And  I  saw  the  trembling  radiance  of  the  Star,  my  lordliest 

brother. 
Light  the  earth  and  all  the  heavens  as  he  kept  his  guard  un- 

moving. 

"  There  were  kings  that  came  from  Eastward  with  their  ivory, 

spice,  and  sendal. 
With  gold  fillets  in  their  dark  hair,  and  gold  broidered  robes 

and  stately, 
And   the   shepherds,   gazing  starward,   over  yonder   hill   did 

wend  all, 
And  the  silly  sheep  went  meekly,  and  the  wise  dog  marvelled 

greatly. 

"  Oh  we  knew,  we  stars,  the  stable  held  our  King,  His  glory 
shaded. 

That  His  baby  hands  were  poising  all  the  spheres  and  con- 
stellations; 

Berenice  shook  her  hair  down,  like  a  shower  of  Stardust 
braided, 

And  Arcturus,  pale  as  silver,  bent  his  brows  in  adorations. 

"The  stars  sang  all  together,  sang  their  love-songs  with  the 
angels. 
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With    the    Cherubim    and    Seraphim    their    shrilly    trumpets 

blended. 
They    have    never   sung   together   since   that    night    of   great 

evangels, 
And  the  young  Child  in  the  manger,  and  the  time  of  bondage 

ended." 


LARKS. 


All  day  in  exquisite  air 
The  song  clomb  an  invisible  stair, 
Flight  on  flight,  story  on  story, 
Into  the  dazzling  glory. 

There  was  no  bird,  only  a  singing, 
Up  in  the  glory,  climbing  and  ringing, 
Like  a  small  golden  cloud  at  even. 
Trembling  't  wixt  earth  and  heaven. 

I  saw  no  staircase  winding,  winding. 
Up  in  the  dazzle,  sapphire  and  blinding, 
Yet  round  by  round,  in  exquisite  air, 
The  song  went  up  the  stair. 


SUMMER-SWEET. 

Honey-sweet,  sweet  as  honey  smell  the  lilies, 

Little  lilies  of  the  gold  in  a  ring; 
Little  censers  of  pale  gold  are  the  lilies. 

That  the  wind,  sweet  and  sunny,  sets  a-swing. 
Smell  the  .rose,  sweet  of  sweets,  all  a-blowing! 

Hear  the  cuckoo  call  in  dreams,  low  and  sweet! 
Like  a  very  John-a-Dreams  coming,  going. 

There  's  honey  in  the  grass  at  our  feet. 

There  's  honey  in  the  leaf  and  the  blossom. 
And  honey  in  the  night  and  the  day, 

And  honey-sweet  the  heart  in  Love's  bosom, 
And  honev-sweet  the  words  Love  will  say. 
217 
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AUGUST    WEATHER. 

Dead  heat  and  windless  air, 

And  silence  over  all ; 
Never  a  leaf  astir, 

But  the  ripe  apples  fall; 
Plums  are  purple-red, 

Pears  amber  and  brown ; 
Thud!  in  the  garden-bed 

Ripe  apples  fall  down. 

Air  like  a  cider-press 

With  the  bruised  apples'  scent; 
Low  whistles  express 

Some  sleepy  bird's  content; 
Still  world  and  windless  sky, 

A  mist  of  heat  o'er  all; 
Peace  like  a  lullaby, 

And  the  ripe  apples  fall. 


AN    ISLAND    FISHERMAN. 

I  groan  as  I  put  out 

My  nets  on  the  say, 
To  hear  the  little  girshas  ^   shout, 

Dancin'  among  the  spray. 

Ochone!  the  childher  pass 
An'  lave  us  to  our  grief; 

The  stranger  took  mv  little  lass 
At  the  fall  o'  the  "leaf. 

Why  would  you  go  so  fast 
With  him  you  never  knew? 

In  all  the  throuble  that  is  past 
I  never  frowned  on  you. 

The  light  o'  my  ould  eyes! 

The  comfort  o'  my  heart ! 
Waitin'  for  me  your  mother  lies 

In  blessed  Innishart. 

1  Girshas,  little  girls. 


IRISH  FISHING  CURRAGH  or  CORACLE 
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Her  lone  grave  I  keep 

From  all  the  cold  world  wide, 
But  you  in  life  an'  death  will  sleep 

The  stranger  beside, 

Ochone!  my  thoughts  are  wild : 

But  little  blame  I  say; 
An   ould   man   hungerin'   for   his   child, 

Fishin'  the  livelong  day. 

You  will  not  run  again, 

Laughin'  to  see  me  land. 
Oh,  what  was  pain  an'  throuble  then, 

Holdin'  your  little  hand? 

Or  when  your  head  let  fall 

Its  soft  curls  on  my  breast? 
Why  do  the  childher  grow  at  all 

To  love  the  stranger  best? 


WINTER    EVENING. 

But  the  rain  is  gone  by,  and  the  day  's  dying  out  in  a  splendor ; 
There  is  flight  as  of  many  gold  wings  in  the  heart  of  the  sky : 
God's  birds,  it  may  be,  who  return  from  their  ministry  tender, 
Flying  home  from  the  earth,  like  the  earth-birds  when  dark- 
ness is  nigh. 
Gold  plumes  and  gold  feathers,  the  wings  hide  the  roseate 
faces, 
But  a  glimmer  of  roseate  feet  breaks  the  massing  of  gold: 
There  's  gold  hair  blowing  back,  and  a  drifting  of  one  in  clear 
spaces, 
A  little  child-angel  whose  flight  is  less  sure  and  less  bold. 

They  are  gone,  they  are  flown,  but  their  footprints  have  left  the 
sky  ruddy, 
And  the  night 's  coming  on  with  a  moon  in  a  tender  green 
sea, 
And  my  heart  is  fled  home,  with  a  flight  that  is  certain  and 
steady 
To  her  home,  to  her  nest,  to  the  place  where  her  treasure 
shall  be — 
Across  the  dark  hills  where  the  scarlet  to  purple  is  waning ; 
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For  the  birds  will  fly  home,  will  fly  home,  when  the  night 's 
coming  on. 
But  hark !  in  the  trees  how  the  wind  is  complaining  and  strain- 
ing 

For  the  birds  that  are  flown  it  may  be,  or  the  nests  that  are 
gone. 


THE    CHILDREN   OF   LIR. 

Out  upon  the  sand-dunes  thrive  the  coarse  long  grasses, 

Herons  standing  knee-deep  in  the  brackish  pool, 
Overhead  the  sunset  fire  and  flame  amasses, 

And  the  moon  to  Eastward  rises  pale  and  cool : 
Rose  and  green  around  her,  silver-gray  and  pearly. 

Checkered  with  the  black  rooks  flying  home  to  bed; 
For,  to  wake  at  daybreak  birds  must  couch  them  early, 

And  the  day  's  a  long  one  since  the  dawn  was  red. 

On  the  chilly  lakelet,  in  that  pleasant  gloaming, 

See  the  sad  swans  sailing:  they  shall  have  no  rest: 
Never  a  voice  to  greet  them  save  the  bittern's  booming 

Where  the  ghostly  sallows  sway  against  the  West. 
"  Sister,"  saith  the  gray  swan,  "  Sister,  I  am  weary," 

Turning  to  the  white  swan  wet,  despairing  eyes ; 
"  O,"  she  saith,  "  my  young  one."    "  O,"  she  saith,  "  my  dearie," 

Casts  her  wings  about  him  with  a  storm  of  cries. 

Woe  for  Lir's  sweet  children  whom  their  vile  stepmother 

Glamoured  with  her  witch-spells  for  a  thousand  years; 
Died  their  father  raving — on  his  throne  another — 

Blind  before  the  end  came  from  his  burning  tears. 
She — the  fiends  possess  her,  torture  her  forever, 

Gone  is  all  the  glory  of  the  race  of  Lir, 
Gone  and  long  forgotten  like  a  dream  of  fever: 

But  the  swans  remember  all  the  days  that  were. 

Hugh,  the  black  and  white  swan  with  the  beauteous  feathers; 

Fiachra,  the  black  swan  with  the  emerald  breast ; 
Conn,  the  youngest,  dearest,  sheltered  in  all  weathers, 

Him  his  snow-white  sister  loves  the  tenderest. 
These  her  mother  gave  her  as  she  lay  a-dying, 

To  her  faithful  keeping,  faithful  hath  she  i3een. 
With  her  wings  spread  o'er  them  when  the  tempest 's  crying, 

And  her  songs  so  hopeful  when  the  sky  's  serene. 
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Other  swans  have  nests  made  'mid  the  reeds  and  rushes,  , 

Lined  with  downy  feathers  where  the  cygnets  sleep 
Dreaming,  if  a  bird  dreams,  till  the  daylight  blushes. 

Then  they  sail  out  swiiiiy  on  the  current  deep. 
With  the  proud  swan-father,  tall,  and  strong,  and  stately. 

And  the  mild  swan-mother,  grave  with  household  cares, 
All  well-born  and  comel}',  all  rejoicing  greatly : 

Full  of  honest  pleasure  is  a  life  like  theirs. 


OH,    GREEN    AND    FRESH. 

Oh,  green  and  fresh  your  English  sod 
With  daisies  sprinkled  over; 

But  greener  far  were  the  fields  I  trod, 
And  the  honeyed  Irish  clover. 

Oh,  well  your  skylark  cleaves  the  blue 
To  bid  the  sun  good-morrow; 

He  has  not  the  bonny  song  I  knew 
High  over  an  Irish  furrow. 

And  often,  often,  I  'm  longing  still. 
This  gay  and  golden  weather, 

For  my  father's  face  by  an  Irish  hill 
And  he  and  I  together. 


JOHN   TYNDALL. 

(1820—1893.) 

John  Tyndall  was  born  in  1820  at  Leighlin  Bridge,  Carlow.  His 
parents  were  poor,  but  they  managed  to  have  their  son  taught 
well,  and  he  early  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
His  first  employments  were  not  of  a  particularly  philosophic  character, 
for  he  had  to  be  content  with  the  post  of  a  "  civil  assistant"  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  in  his  native  district,  and  later  with  employment 
in  railway  engineering  operations  in  connection  with  a  Manchester 
firm.  In  1847  came  what  was,  probably,  much  more  congenial 
employment,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as  a  teacher  in 
Queenwood  College,  Hampshire. 

In  1848  he  went  to  Germany  with  Dr.  Franklin  for  further  scien- 
tific study,  working  in  the  laboratory  and  making  original  investi- 
gations. He  secured  his  doctorate  in  1857,  and  after  more  study  in 
Berlin  he  returned  to  England,  where  the  publication  of  his  scien- 
tific discoveries  brought  him  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1853  he  was,  on  the  proposal  of  Faraday,  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  which  he  re- 
mained connected  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

He  began  as  a  young  man  the  study  of  radiant  heat,  and  the 
problems  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  acoustics  also  engaged  his 
attention,  valuable  books  upon  these  subjects  resulting.  Such 
volumes  as  '  Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,'  '  On  Radiation,' 
and  '  Dust  and  Disease,'  are  among  the  more  familiar.  The  scien- 
tific phenomena  of  glaciers  interested  him  for  many  years,  and  from 
1856  to  his  death  he  visited  the  Alps  every  season — the  initial  journey 
was  in  compa.ny  with  Huxley — and  made  studies,  the  deductions 
from  which  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  books  very  enjoyable  in 
point  of  literary  value.  'Mountaineering  in  1861,'  and  'Hours  of 
Exercise  in  the  Alps '  are  typical  of  this  class.  The  publications  of 
Tyndall  also  indicate  a  lai-ge  number  of  more  technical  treatises, 
adding  substantially  to  his  reputation  as  a  physicist  and  to  the 
advancement  of  modern  science  in  the  field  of  his  election.  In  1872 
he  made  a  successful  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States,  and  devoted 
the  proceeds  to  the  establishment  of  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
students  occupied  in  original  research  in  science. 

He  was  President  of  the  British  Association,  an  LL.D.  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Edinburgh,  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  held  ofiice  in  1877 
as  President  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 

Professor  Tyndall  shared  with  his  friend.  Professor  Huxley,  a 
singular  power  of  making  the  dark  ways  of  science  light  to  the 
ordinary  understanding  by  a  style  of  wonderful  clearness  and 
brightened  with  humor  and  apt  illustration.  Indeed,  he  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  new  era,  in  which  a  polished  literary  style 
has  been  found  quite  compatible  with  the  revelation  of  physical 
truths. 

Prof essor  Tyndall  died  atHaslemere,  Surrey,  England,  Dec.  4,1893, 
from  an  overdose  of  chloral  accidently  administered  by  his  wife. 
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THE    CLAIMS    OP    SCIENCE. 

From  the  '  Belfast  Address.' 

Trace  the  line  of  life  backwards,  and  see  it  approaching 
more  and  more  to  what  we  call  the  pure  physical  condi- 
tion. We  come  at  length  to  those  organisms  which  I  have 
compared  to  drops  of  oil  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water.  We  reach  the  protogenes  of  Haeckel,  in  which 
we  have  "  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment  of  al- 
bumen only  by  its  finely  granular  character."  Can  we 
pause  here?  We  break  a  magnet  and  find  two  poles  in 
each  of  its  fragments.  We  continue  the  process  of  break- 
ing; but  however  small  the  parts,  each  carries  with  it, 
though  enfeebled,  the  polarity  of  the  whole.  And  when 
Ave  can  break  no  longer,  we  prolong  the  intellectual  vision 
to  the  polar  molecules.  Are  we  not  urged  to  do  something 
similar  in  the  case  of  life?  Is  there  not  a  temptation  to 
close  to  some  extent  with  Lucretius,  when  he  affirms  that 
^-  Nature  is  seen  to  do  all  things  spontaneously  of  herself, 
without  the  meddling  of  the  gods"?  or  with  Bruno,  when 
he  declares  that  Matter  is  not  "  that  mere  empty  capacity 
which  philosophers  have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  univer- 
sal mother,  who  brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her 
own  womb"?  Believing  as  I  do  in  the  continuity  of  na- 
ture, I  cannot  stop  abruptly  where  our  microscopes  cease 
to  be  of  use.  Here  the  vision  of  the  mind  authoritatively 
supplements  the  vision  of  the  eye.  By  an  intellectual 
necessity  I  cross  the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evi- 
dence, and  discern  in  that  Matter — which  we,  in  our  ig- 
norance of  its  latent  powers,  and  notwithstanding  our 
professed  reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered 
with  opprobrium! — the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terres- 
trial life. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the  least  evidence  to 
prove  that  any  form  of  life  can  be  developed  out  of  matter, 
without  demonstrable  antecedent  life,  my  reply  is  that 
evidence  considered  perfectly  conclusive  by  many  has  been 
adduced;  and  that,  were  some  of  us  who  have  pondered 
this  question  to  follow  a  very  common  example,  and  ac- 
cept testimony  because  it  falls  in  with  our  belief,  we  also 
should  eagerly  close  with  the  evidence  referred  to.     But 
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there  is  in  the  true  man  of  science  a  wish  stronger  than  the 
wish  to  have  his  beliefs  upheld, — namely,  the  wish  to  have 
them  true;  and  this  stronger  wish  causes  him  to  reject 
the  most  plausible  support  if  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
it  is  vitiated  by  error.  Those  to  whom  I  refer  as  having 
studied  this  question,  believing  the  evidence  offered  in 
favor  of  "  spontaneous  generation  "  to  be  thus  vitiated, 
cannot  accept  it.  They  know  full  well  that  the  chemist 
now  prepares  from  inorganic  matter  a  vast  array  of  sub 
stances  which  were  some  time  ago  regarded  as  the  sole 
products  of  vitality.  They  are  intimately  acquainted  witi 
the  structural  power  of  matter  as  evidenced  in  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  cr^'Stallization.  They  can  justify  scientificall;y 
their  helief  in  its  potency,  under  the  proper  conditions, 
to  produce  organisms.  But  in  reply  to  your  question,  they 
will  frankly  admit  their  inability  to  point  to  any  satis- 
factory experimental  proof  that  life  can  be  developed 
save  from  demonstrable  antecedent  life.  As  alread}^  in- 
dicated, they  draw  the  line  from  the  highest  organisms 
through  lower  ones  down  to  the  lowest;  and  it  is  the 
prolongation  of  this  line  hy  the  intellect  be^^ond  the  range 
of  the  senses  that  leads  them  to  the  conclusion  which 
Bruno  so  boldly  enunciated. 

The  "  materialism  "  here  professed  may  be  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  suppose,  and  I  therefore  crave  your 
gracious  patience  to  the  end.  "  The  question  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,"  saj^s  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  "  is  the  great  battle- 
ground of  metaphysics."  Mr.  Mill  himself  reduces  ex- 
ternal phenomena  to  "  possibilities  of  sensation."  Kant, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  time  and  space  "  forms  "  of  our  own 
intuitions.  Fichte,  having  first  by  the  inexorable  logic  of 
his  understanding  proved  himself  to  be  a  mere  link  in  that 
chain  of  eternal  causation  which  holds  so  rigidly  in  nature, 
violently  broke  the  chain  by  making  nature,  and  all  that 
it  inherits,  an  apparition  of  his  own  mind.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  combat  such  notions.  For  when  I  say  I 
see  you,  and  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it,  the 
reply  is,  that  what  I  am  reallj^  conscious  of  is  an  affection 
of  my  own  retina.  And  if  I  urge  that  I  can  check  my  sight 
of  you  by  touching  you,  the  retort  would  be  that  I  am 
equally  transgressing  the  limits  of  fact;  for  what  I  am 
really  conscious  of  is,  not  that  you  are  there,  but  that 
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the  nerves  of  my  hand  have  undergone  a  change.  All  we 
hear,  and  see,  and  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell,  are,  it  would 
be  urged,  mere  variations  of  our  own  condition,  beyond 
which,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  hair's-breadth,  we  cannot 
go.  That  anything  answering  to  our  impressions  exists 
outside  of  ourselves  is  not  a  fact^  but  an  inference^  to 
which  all  validity  would  be  denied  by  an  idealist  like 
Berkeley,  or  by  a  skeptic  like  Hume.  Mr.  Spencer  takes 
another  line.  With  him,  as  with  the  uneducated  man, 
there  is  no  doubt  or  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world.  But  he  differs  from  the  uneducated,  who 
think  that  the  world  really  is  what  consciousness  repre- 
sents it  to  be.  Our  states  of  consciousness  are  mere  sijm- 
bols  of  an  outside  entity,  which  produces  them  and  de- 
termines the  order  of  their  succession,  but  the  real  nature 
of  which  we  can  never  know.  In  fact,  the  whole  process 
of  evolution  is  the  manifestation  of  a  Power  absolutely  in- 
scrutable to  the  intellect  of  man.  As  little  in  our  day  as 
in  the  days  of  Job  can  man  by  searching  find  this  Power 
out.  Considered  fundamentally,  then,  it  is  by  the  opera- 
tion of  an  insoluble  mysterj^  that  life  on  earth  is  evolved, 
species  differentiated,  and  mind  unfolded,  from  their  pre- 
potent elements  in  the  unmeasurable  past.  There  is,  you 
will  observe,  no  very  rank  materialism  here. 

The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  consists,  not 
in  an  experimental  demonstration  (for  the  subject  is 
hardly  accessible  to  this  mode  of  proof),  but  in  its  general 
harmony  with  scientific  thought. 

From  contrast,  moreover,  it  derives  enormous  relative 
strength.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  a  theory  (if  it  could 
with  any  propriety  be  so  called)  derived,  as  were  the 
theories  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  address,  not 
from  the  study  of  nature,  but  from  the  observation  of  men 
— a  theory  which  converts  the  Power  whose  garment  is 
seen  in  the  visible  universe  into  an  artificer,  fashioned 
after  the  human  model,  and  acting  by  broken  efforts  as 
a  man  is  seen  to  act.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  con- 
ception that  all  we  see  around  us,  and  all  we  feel  within 
us, — the  phenomena  of  physical  nature  as  well  as  those 
of  the  human  mind, — have  their  unsearchable  roots  in  a 
cosmical  life  (if  I  dare  apply  the  term),  an  infinitesimal 
span  of  which  is  offered  to  the  investigation  of  man.    And 
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even  this  span  is  only  knowable  in  part.  We  can  trace  the 
development  of  a  nervous  system,  and  correlate  with  it 
the  j)arallel  phenomena  of  sensation  and  thought.  We 
see  with  undoubting  certainty  that  they  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum  the  moment  we  seek  to 
comprehend  the  connection  between  them.  An  Archi- 
medean fulcrum  is  here  required  which  the  human  mind 
cannot  command;  and  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  to 
borrow  a  comparison  from  an  illustrious  friend  of  mine, 
is  like  the  effort  of  a  man  trj-ing  to  lift  himself  by  his  own 
waistband.  All  that  has  been  here  said  is  to  be  taken 
in  connection  with  this  fundamental  truth.  When  "  nas- 
cent senses  "  are  spoken  of,  when  "  the  differentiation  of 
a  tissue  at  first  vaguely  sensitive  all  over  "  is  spoken  of, 
and  when  these  processes  are  associated  with  "  the  modi- 
fication of  an  organism  by  its  environment,"  the  same  par- 
allelism, without  contact  or  even  approach  to  contact,  is 
implied.  Man  the  object  is  separated  by  an  impassable 
gulf  from  man  the  subject.  There  is  no  motor  energy  in 
intellect  to  carry  it  without  logical  rupture  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  derives  man  in  his 
totality  from  the  interaction  of  organism  and  environ- 
ment through  countless  ages  past.  The  human  under- 
standing, for  example, — that  faculty  which  Mr.  Spencer 
has  turned  so  skillfully  round  upon  its  own  antecedents, — 
is  itself  a  result  of  the  play  between  organism  and  environ- 
ment through  cosmic  ranges  of  time.  Never  surely  did 
prescription  plead  so  irresistible  a  claim.  But  then  it 
comes  to  pass  that,  over  and  above  his  understanding, 
there  are  many  other  things  appertaining  to  man  whose 
prescriptive  rights  are  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  the 
understanding  itself.  It  is  a  result,  for  example,  of  the 
play  of  organism  and  environment,  that  sugar  is  sweet  and 
that  aloes  are  bitter,  that  the  smell  of  henbane  differs  from 
the  perfume  of  a  rose.  Such  facts  of  consciousness  (for 
which,  by  the  way,  no  adequate  reason  has  yet  been  ren- 
dered) are  quite  as  old  as  the  understanding;  and  many 
other  things  can  boast  an  equally  ancient  origin.  Mr. 
Spencer  at  one  place  refers  to  that  most  powerful  of  pas- 
sions, the  amatory  passion,  as  one  which  when  it  first  oc- 
curs is  antecedent  to  all  relative  experience  whatever ;  and 
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we  may  pass  its  claim  as  being  at  least  as  ancient  and  valid 
as  that  of  the  understanding.  Then  there  are  such  things 
woven  into  the  texture  of  man  as  the  feelings  of  awe, 
reverence,  wonder;  and  not  alone  the  sexual  love  just  re- 
ferred to,  but  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  phj^sical,  and  moral, 
in  nature,  poetry,  and  art.  There  is  also  that  deep-set 
feeling,  which  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  and  prob- 
ably for  ages  prior  to  all  history,  incorporated  itself  in  the 
religions  of  the  world.  You  who  have  escaped  from  these 
religions  into  the  high-and-dry  light  of  the  intellect  may 
deride  them ;  but  in  so  doing  you  deride  accidents  of  form 
merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the  immovable  basis  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  in  the  nature  of  man.  To  yield  this 
sentiment  reasonable  satisfaction  is  the  problem  of  prob- 
lems at  the  present  hour.  And  grotesque  in  relation  to 
scientific  culture  as  many  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
have  been  and  are, — dangerous,  nay  destructive,  to  the 
dearest  privileges  of  freemen  as  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
have  been,  and  would,  if  they  could,  be  again, — it  will  be 
wise  to  recognize  them  as  the  forms  of  a  force,  mischie- 
vous if  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of  knoiciedge, 
over  which  it  holds  no  command,  but  capable  of  being 
guided  to  noble  issues  in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is 
its  proper  and  elevated  sphere. 

All  religious  theories,  schemes,  and  systems,  which  em- 
brace notions  of  cosmogony,  or  which  otherwise  reach  into 
the  domain  of  science,  must,  in  so  far  as  they  do  this,  sub- 
mit to  the  control  of  science,  and  relinquish  all  thought  of 
controlling  it.  Acting  otherwise  proved  disastrous  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  simply  fatuous  to-day.  Every  system  which 
would  escape  the  fate  of  an  organism  too  rigid  to  adjust 
itself  to  its  environment,  must  be  plastic  to  the  extent 
that  the  growth  of  knowledge  demands.  When  this  truth 
has  been  thoroughly  taken  in,  rigidity  will  be  relaxed,  ex- 
clusiveness  diminished,  things  now  deemed  essential  will 
be  dropped,  and  elements  now  rejected  will  be  assimilated. 

The  lifting  of  the  life  is  the  essential  point ;  and  as  long 
as  dogmatism,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance  are  kept  out, 
various  modes  of  leverage  may  be  employed  to  raise  life  to 
a  higher  level.  Science  itself  not  unfrequently  derives  a 
motive  power  from  an  ultra-scientific  source.  Wliewell 
speaks  of  enthusiasm  of  temper  as  a  hindrance  to  science; 
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but  he  means  the  enthusiasm  of  weak  heads.  There  is  a 
strong  and  resolute  enthusiasm  in  which  science  finds  an 
ally;  and  it  is  to  the  lowering  of  this  fire,  rather  than  to 
the  diminution  of  intellectual  insight,  that  the  lessening 
productiveness  of  men  of  science  in  their  mature  years  is 
to  be  ascribed.  Mr.  Buckle  sought  to  detach  intellectual 
achievement  from  moral  force.  He  gravely  erred;  for 
without  moral  force  to  whip  it  into  action,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  intellect  would  be  poor  indeed. 

It  has  been  said  that  science  divorces  itself  from  liter- 
ature; but  the  statement,  like  so  many  others,  arises  from 
lack  of  knowledge.  A  glance  at  the  least  technical  writ- 
ings of  its  leaders — of  its  Helmholtz,  its  Huxley,  and  its 
Du  Bois-Reymond — would  show  what  breadth  of  literary 
culture  they  command.  Where  among  modern  writers 
can  you  find  their  superiors  in  clearness  and  vigor  of  lit- 
erary style?  Science  desires  not  isolation,  but  freely 
combines  with  every  effort  towards  the  bettering  of  man's 
estate.  Single-handed,  and  supported  not  by  outward 
sympathy  but  by  inward  force,  it  has  built  at  least  one 
great  wing  of  the  manj^-mansioned  home  which  man  in  his 
totality  demands.  And  if  rough  walls  and  protruding 
rafter-ends  indicate  that  on  one  side  the  edifice  is  still  in- 
complete, it  is  only  by  wise  combination  of  the  parts  re- 
quired, with  those  already  irrevocably  built,  that  we  can 
hope  for  completeness.  There  is  no  necessary  incongruity 
between  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to 
be  done.  The  moral  glow  of  Socrates,  which  we  all  feel  by 
ignition,  has  in  it  nothing  incompatible  with  the  physics 
of  Anaxagoras  which  he  so  m,uch  scorned,  but  which  he 
would  hardly  scorn  to-day. 

And  here  I  am  reminded  of  one  amongst  us,  hoary  but 
still  strong,  whose  prophet-voice  some  thirty  years  ago, 
far  more  than  any  other  of  his  age,  unlocked  whatever  of 
life  and  nobleness  lay  latent  in  its  most  gifted  minds ;  one 
fit  to  stand  besides  Socrates  or  the  Maccabeau  Eleazar, 
and  to  dare  and  suffer  all  that  they  suffered  and  dared, — 
fit,  as  he  once  said  of  Fichte,  "  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue  in 
the  grove  of  Academe."  With  a  capacity  to  grasp  physical 
principles  which  his  friend  Goethe  did  not  possess,  and 
which  even  total  lack  of  exercise  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
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duce  to  atrophy,  it  is  the  world's  loss  that  he,  in  the  vigor 
of  his  years,  did  not  open  his  mind  and  sympathies  to 
science,  and  make  its  conclusions  a  portion  of  his  message 
to  mankind.  Marvelously  endowed  as  he  was,  equally 
equipped  on  the  side  of  the  heart  and  of  the  understand- 
ing, he  might  have  done  much  towards  teaching  us  how  to 
reconcile  the  claims  of  both,  and  to  enable  them  in  coming 
times  to  dwell  together  in  unity  of  spirit,  and  in  the  bond 
of  peace. 

And  now  the  end  is  come.  With  more  time  or  greater 
strength  and  knowledge,  what  has  been  here  said  might 
have  been  better  said,  while  worthy  matters  here  omitted 
might  have  received  fit  expression.  But  there  would  have 
been  no  material  deviation  from  the  views  set  forth.  As 
regards  myself,  they  are  not  the  growth  of  a  day;  and  as 
regards  you,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  the  environment 
which,  with  or  without  your  consent,  is  rapidly  surround- 
ing you,  and  in  relation  to  which  some  adjustment  on 
your  part  may  be  necessary.  A  hint  of  Hamlet's,  however, 
teaches  us  all  how  the  troubles  of  common  life  may  be 
ended;  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  you  and  me  to  pur- 
chase intellectual  peace  at  the  price  of  intellectual  death. 
The  world  is  not  without  refuges  of  this  description ;  nor  is 
it  wanting  in  persons  who  seek  their  shelter,  and  try  to 
persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  The  unstable  and  the 
weak  will  yield  to  this  persuasion,  and  they  to  whom  re- 
pose is  sweeter  than  the  truth.  But  I  would  exhort  you 
to  refuse  the  offered  shelter,  and  to  scorn  the  base  repose ; 
to  accept,  if  the  choice  be  forced  upon  you,  commotion  be- 
fore stagnation,  the  leap  of  the  torrent  before  the  stillness 
of  the  swamp. 

In  the  course  of  this  address  I  have  touched  on  debat- 
able questions,  and  led  you  over  what  will  be  deemed 
dangerous  ground ;  and  this  partly  with  the  view  of  telling 
you  that  as  regards  these  questions,  science  claims  unre- 
stricted right  of  search.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that 
the  views  of  Lucretius  and  Bruno,  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
may  be  wrong.  Here  I  should  agree  with  you,  deeming  it 
indeed  certain  that  these  views  will  undergo  modification. 
But  the  point  is,  that  whether  right  or  wrong,  we  ask  the 
freedom  to  discuss  them.  For  science,  however,  no  ex- 
clusive claim  is  here  made;  you  are  not  urged  to  erect  it 
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into  an  idol.  The  inexorable  advance  of  man's  under- 
standing in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  those  unquenchable 
claims  of  his  moral  and  emotional  nature  which  the  under- 
standing can  never  satisfy,  are  here  equally  set  forth. 
The  world  embraces  not  only  a  Newton,  but  a  Shake- 
speare ;  not  onlj  a  Boyle,  but  a  Raphael ;  not  only  a  Kant, 
but  a  Beethoven ;  not  only  a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not 
in  each  of  these,  but  in  all,  is  human  nature  whole.  They 
are  not  opposed,  but  supplementary;  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, but  reconcilable.  And  if,  unsatisfied  with  them  all, 
the  human  mind,  with  the  yearning  of  a  pilgrim  for  his  dis- 
tant home,  will  turn  to  the  Mystery  from  which  it  emerged, 
seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as  to  give  unity  to  thought  and 
faith; — so  long  as  this  is  done  not  only  without  intoler- 
ance or  bigotry  of  any  kind,  but  with  the  enlightened  rec- 
ognition that  ultimate  fixity  of  conception  is  here  unat- 
tainable, and  that  each  succeeding  age  must  be  held  free 
to  fashion  the  Mystery  in  accordance  with  its  own  needs, — 
then  casting  aside  all  the  restrictions  of  materialism,  I 
would  affirm  this  to  be  a  field  for  the  noblest  exercise  of 
what,  in  contrast  with  the  knoiving  faculties,  may  be 
called  the  creative  faculties  of  man, 

"  Fill  thy  heart  with  it,"  said  Goethe,  "  and  then  name  it 
as  thou  wilt."  Goethe  himself  did  this  in  untranslatable 
language,  Wordsworth  did  it  in  words  known  to  all  Eng- 
lishmen, and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  forecast  and  re- 
ligious vitalization  of  the  latest  and  deepest  scientific 
truth :  — 

' '  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, — 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  cUsturhs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thoughts^ 
And  rolls  through  all  things.'''' 
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SCIENTIFIC  LIMIT  OF  THE   IMAGINATION. 

From  an  Address  to  British  Association. 

If  you  look  at  the  face  of  a  watch  you  see  the  hour  and 
minute  hands,  and  possibly  also  a  second-hand,  moving 
over  the  graduated  dial.  Why  do  these  hands  move?  and 
why  are  their  relative  motions  such  as  they  are  observed 
to  be?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered  without  open- 
ing the  watch,  mastering  its  various  parts,  and  ascertain- 
ing their  relationship  to  each  other.  When  this  is  done 
we  find  that  the  observed  motion  of  the  hands  follows  of 
necessity  from  the  inner  mechanism  of  the  watch  when 
acted  upon  by  the  force  invested  in  the  spring. 

The  motion  of  the  hands  may  be  called  a  phenomenon 
of  art,  but  the  case  is  similar  with  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. These  also  have  their  inner  mechanism,  and  their 
store  of  force  to  set  that  mechanism  going.  The  ultimate 
problem  of  physical  science  is  to  reveal  this  mechanism, 
to  discern  this  store,  and  to  show  that  from  the  combined 
action  of  both  the  phenomena  of  which  they  constitute  the 
basis  must  of  necessit}^  flow. 

I  thought  that  an  attempt  to  give  you  even  a  brief  and 
sketchy  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  scientific 
thinkers  regard  this  problem  would  not  be  uninteresting 
to  you  on  the  present  occasion ;  more  especially  as  it  will 
give  me  occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  tendencies 
and  limits  of  modern  science;  to  point  out  the  region 
which  men  of  science  claim  as  their  own,  and  where  it  is 
mere  waste  of  time  to  oppose  their  advance,  and  also  to 
define,  if  possible,  the  bourne  between  this  and  that  other 
region  to  which  the  questionings  and  yearnings  of  the 
scientific  intellect  are  directed  in  vain. 

There  have  been  writers  who  affirmed  that  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  were  the  productions  of  nature ;  and  in  his 
early  youth  Alexander  von  Humboldt  wrote  a  learned  es- 
say with  the  express  object  of  refuting  this  notion.  ^Ye 
now  regard  the  pyramids  as  the  work  of  men's  hands,  aided 
probably  by  machinery  of  which  no  record  remains.  We 
picture  to  ourselves  the  swarming  workers  toiling  at  those 
vast  erections,  lifting  the  inert  stones,  and,  guided  by  the 
volition,  the  skill,  and  possibly  at  times  by  the  whip  of  the 
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architect,  placing  them  in  their  proper  positions.  The 
blocks  in  this  case  were  moved  and  posited  by  a  power 
external  to  themselves,  and  the  final  form  of  the  pyramid 
expressed  the  thought  of  its  human  builder. 

Let  us  pass  from  this  illustration  of  constructive  power 
to  another  of  a  different  kind.  When  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  is  slowly  evaporated,  the  water  which  holds  the 
salt  in  solution  disappears,  but  the  salt  itself  remains  be- 
hind. At  a  certain  stage  of  concentration  the  salt  can  no 
longer  retain  the  liquid  form ;  its  particles,  or  molecules, 
as  they  are  called,  begin  to  deposit  themselves  as  minute 
solids,  so  minute,  indeed,  as  to  defy  all  microscopic  power. 
As  evaporation  continues  solidification  goes  on,  and  we 
flnall}^  obtain,  through  the  clustering  together  of  innumer- 
able molecules,  a  finite  crystalline  mass  of  a  definite  form. 
What  is  this  form?  It  sometimes  seems  a  mimicry  of  the 
architecture  of  Egypt.  We  have  little  pyramids  built  by 
the  salt,  terrace  above  terrace  from  base  to  apex,  forming 
a  series  of  steps  resembling  those  up  which  the  Egyptian 
traveler  is  dragged  by  his  guides.  The  human  mind  is  as 
little  disposed  to  look  unquestioning  at  these  pyramidal 
salt-crystals  as  to  look  at  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  without 
inquiring  whence  they  came.  How,  then,  are  those  salt- 
pyramids  built  up? 

Guided  by  analogy,  you  may,  if  you  like,  suppose  that, 
swarming  among  the  constituent  molecules  of  the  salt 
there  is  an  invisible  population,  guided  and  coerced  by 
some  invisible  master,  and  placing  the  atomic  blocks  in 
their  positions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  scientific  idea, 
nor  do  I  think  your  good  sense  will  accept  it  as  a  likely 
one.  The  scientific  idea  is  that  the  molecules  act  upon 
each  other  without  the  intervention  of  slave  labor;  that 
they  attract  each  other  and  repel  each  other  at  certain 
definite  points,  or  poles,  and  in  certain  definite  directions; 
and  that  the  pyramidal  form  is  the  result  of  this  play  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  While,  then,  the  blocks  of 
Egypt  were  laid  down  by  a  power  external  to  themselves, 
these  molecular  blocks  of  salt  are  self-j)osited,  being  fixed 
in  their  places  by  the  forces  with  which  they  act  upon  each 
other. 

I  take  common  salt  as  an  illustration  because  it  is  so 
familiar  to  us  all;  but  any  other  crystaline  substance 
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would  answer  my  purpose  equally  well.  Everywhere,  in 
fact,  throughout  inorganic  nature,  we  have  this  formative 
power,  as  Fichte  would  call  it — this  structural  energy 
ready  to  come  into  play,  and  build  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  into  definite  shapes.  The  ice  of  our  winters  and 
of  our  polar  regions  is  its  handiwork,  and  so  equally  are 
the  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  of  our  rocks.  Our  chalk-beds 
are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  minute  shells,  which 
are  also  the  product  of  structural  energy ;  but  behind  the 
shell,  as  a  whole,  lies  a  more  remote  and  subtle  formative 
act.  These  shells  are  built  up  of  little  crystals  of  calc- 
spar,  and  to  form  these  crystals  the  structural  force  had 
to  deal  with  the  intangible  molecules  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  tendency  on  the  part  of  matter  to  organize  itself,  to 
grow  into  shape,  to  assume  definite  forms  in  obedience  to 
the  definite  action  of  force,  is,  as  I  have  said,  all-pervad- 
ing. It  is  in  the  ground  on  which  you  tread,  in  the  water 
you  drink,  in  the  air  you  breathe.  Incipient  life,  as  it  were, 
manifests  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  what  we  call  in- 
organic nature. 

The  forms  of  the  minerals  resulting  from  this  play  of 
polar  forces  are  various,  and  exhibit  different  degrees  of 
complexity.  Men  of  science  avail  themselves  of  all  pos- 
sible means  of  exploring  their  molecular  architecture. 
For  this  purpose  they  employ  in  turn  as  agents  of  explora- 
tion, light,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  sound.  Polar- 
ized light  is  especially  useful  and  powerful  here.  A  beam 
of  such  light  when  sent  in  among  the  molecules  of  a  crys- 
tal is  acted  on  by  them,  and  from  this  action  we  infer  with 
more  or  less  of  clearness  the  manner  in  which  the  mole- 
cules are  arranged.  That  differences,  for  example,  exist 
between  the  inner  structure  of  rock-salt  and  crystalized 
sugar  or  sugar-candy,  is  thus  strikingly  revealed.  These 
differences  may  be  made  to  display  themselves  in  chro- 
matic phenomena  of  great  splendor,  the  play  of  molecular 
force  being  so  regulated  as  to  remove  some  of  the  colored 
constituents  of  white  light,  and  to  leave  others  with  in- 
creased intensity  behind. 

And  now  let  us  pass  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  a  dead  mineral  to  a  living  grain  of  corn.  When  it 
is  examined  by  polarized  light,  chromatic  phenomena  simi- 
lar to  those  noticed  in  crystals  are  observed.    And  why? 
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Because  the  architecture  of  the  grain  resembles  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  crystal.  In  the  grain  also  the  molecules  are 
set  in  definite  positions,  and  in  accordance  with  their  ar- 
rangement they  act  upon  the  light.  But  what  has  built 
together  the  molecules  of  the  corn?  I  have  already  said 
regarding  crystalline  architecture  that  you  may,  if  you 
please,  consider  the  atoms  and  molecules  to  be  placed  in. 
position  by  a  power  external  to  themselves.  The  same 
hypothesis  is  open  to  you  now.  But  if  in  the  case  of  crys- 
tals you  have  rejected  this  notion  of  an  external  architect, 
1  think  you  are  bound  to  reject  it  now,  and  to  conclude 
that  the  molecules  of  the  corn  are  self-posited  by  the  forces 
with  which  they  act  upon  each  other.  It  would  be  poor 
philosophy  to  invoke  an  external  agent  in  one  case  and  to 
reject  it  in  the  other. 

Instead  of  cutting  our  grain  of  corn  into  slices  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  action  of  polarized  light,  let  us  place  it 
in  the  earth  and  subject  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  warmth. 
In  other  words,  let  the  molecules,  both  of  the  corn  and  of 
the  surrounding  earth,  be  kept  in  that  state  of  agitation 
which  we  call  warmth.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
grain  and  the  substances  which  surround  it  interact,  and 
a  definite  molecular  architecture  is  the  result.  A  bud  is 
formed;  this  bud  reaches  the  surface,  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays,  which  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  vibratory  motion.  And  as  the  motion  of  common  heat 
with  which  the  grain  and  the  substances  surrounding  it 
were  first  endowed,  enabled  the  grain  and  these  substances 
to  exercise  their  attractions  and  repulsions,  and  thus  to 
coalesce  in  definite  forms,  so  the  specific  motion  of  the 
sun's  rays  now  enables  the  green  bud  to  feed  upon  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air.  The  bud 
appropriates  those  constituents  of  both  for  which  it  has 
an  elective  attraction,  and  permits  the  other  constituent 
to  resume  its  place  in  the  air.  Thus  the  architecture  is 
carried  on.  Forces  are  active  at  the  root,  forces  are  active 
in  the  blade,  the  matter  of  the  earth  and  the  matter  of  the 
atmosphere  are  drawn  towards  both,  and  the  plant  aug- 
ments in  size.  We  have  in  succession  the  budj  the  stalk, 
the  ear,  the  full  corn  in  the  ear;  the  cycle  of  molecular 
action  being  completed  by  the  production  of  grains  similar 
to  that  with  which  the  process  began. 
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Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  process  which  necessarily 
eludes  the  conceptive  or  imagining  power  of  the  purely 
human  mind.  An  intellect  the  same  in  kind  as  our  own 
would,  if  only  sufficiently  expanded,  be  able  to  follow  the 
whose  process  from  beginning  to  end.  It  would  see  every 
molecule  placed  in  its  position  by  the  specific  attractions 
and  repulsions  exerted  between  it  and  other  molecules,  the 
whole  process  and  its  consummation  being  an  instance  of 
the  play  of  molecular  force.  Given  the  grain  and  its  en- 
vironment, the  purely  human  intellect  might,  if  suffi- 
ciently expanded,  trace  out  a  priori  every  step  of  the 
process  of  growth,  and,  by  the  application  of  purely  me- 
chanical principles,  demonstrate  that  the  cycle  must  end, 
as  it  is  seen  to  end,  in  the  reproduction  of  forms  like  that 
with  which  it  began.  A  similar  necessity  rules  here  to 
that  which  rules  the  planets  in  their  circuits  round  the 
sun. 

You  will  notice  that  I  am  stating  my  truth  strongly.  .  . 
But  I  must  go  still  further,  and  affirm  that,  in  the  eye  of 
science,  the  animal  body  is  just  as  much  the  product  of 
molecular  force  as  the  stalk  and  ear  of  corn,  or  as  the 
crystal  of  salt  or  sugar.  Manj^  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  obviously  mechanical.  Take  the  human  heart,  for  ex- 
ample, with  its  system  of  valves,  or  take  the  exquisite 
mechanism  of  the  eye  or  hand.  Animal  heat,  moreover,  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  heat  of  a  fire,  being  produced  by  the 
same  chemical  process.  Animal  motion,  too,  is  as  directly 
derived  from  the  food  of  the  animal,  as  the  motion  of 
Trevethyck's  walking  engine  from  the  fuel  in  its  furnace. 
As  regards  matter,  the  animal  body  creates  nothing;  as 
regards  force,  it  creates  nothing.  "  Which  of  you  by  taking 
thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature?  "  All  that  has 
been  said,  then,  regarding  the  plant  may  be  restated  with 
regard  to  the  animal.  Every  particle  that  enters  into  the 
composition  of  a  muscle,  a  nerve,  or  a  bone,  has  been 
placed  in  its  position  by  molecular  force.  And  unless  the 
existence  of  law  in  these  matters  be  denied,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  caprice  introduced,  we  must  conclude  that,  given 
the  relation  of  any  molecule  of  the  body  to  its  environ^ 
ment,  its  position  in  the  body  might  be  determined  mathe- 
matically. Our  difficulty  is  not  with  the  quality  of  the 
problem,  but  with  its  complexity ;  and  this  difficulty  might 
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he  met  by  the  simple  expansion  of  the  faculties  which  we 
now  possess.  Given  this  expansion,  with  the  necessary 
molecular  data,  and  the  chick  might  be  deduced  as  rigor- 
ously and  as  logically  from  the  egg  as  the  existence  of 
Neptune  was  deduced  from  the  disturbances  of  Uranus, 
or  as  conical  refraction  was  deduced  from  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light. 

You  see  I  am  not  mincing  matters,  but  avowing  nakedly 
what  many  scientific  thinkers  more  or  less  distinctly  be- 
lieve. The  formation  of  a  crystal,  a  plant,  or  an  animal, 
is  in  their  eyes  a  purely  mechanical  problem,  which  differs 
from  the  problems  of  ordinary  mechanics  in  the  smallness 
of  the  masses  and  the  complexity  of  the  processes  involved. 
Here  you  have  one  half  of  our  dual  truth;  let  us  now 
glance  at  the  other  half.  Associated  with  this  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  animal  body  we  have  phenomena  no  less 
certain  than  those  of  physics,  but  between  which  and  the 
mechanism  we  discern  no  necessary  connection.  A  man, 
for  example,  can  say  /  feel^  I  think ^  I  love;  but  how  does 
consciousness  infuse  itself  into  the  problem?  The  human 
brain  is  said  to  be  the  organ  of  thought  and  feeling ;  when 
we  are  hurt  the  brain  feels  it,  when  we  ponder  it  is  the 
brain  that  thinks,  when  our  passions  or  affections  are  ex- 
cited it  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  brain.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  be  a  little  more  precise  here.  I  hardly 
imagine  there  exists  a  profound  scientific  thinker,  who 
has  reflected  upon  the  subject,  unwilling  to  admit  the  ex- 
treme probability  of  the  hypothesis,  that  for  every  fact  of 
consciousness,  whether  in  the  domain  of  sense,  of  thought, 
or  of  emotion,  a  certain  definite  molecular  condition  is  set 
up  in  the  brain ;  who  does  not  hold  this  relation  of  physics 
to  consciousness  to  be  invariable,  so  that,  given  the  state 
of  the  brain,  the  corresponding  thought  or  feeling  might 
be  inferred;  or  given  the  thought  or  feeling,  the  corre- 
sponding state  of  the  brain  might  be  inferred. 

But  how  inferred?  It  is  at  bottom  not  a  case  of  logical 
inference  at  all,  but  of  empirical  association.  You  may 
reply  that  many  of  the  inferences  of  science  are  of  this 
character ;  the  inference,  for  example,  that  an  electric  cur- 
rent of  a  given  direction  will  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  in 
a  deflnite  way ;  but  the  cases  differ  in  this,  that  the  passage 
from  the  current  to  the  needle,  if  not  demonstrable,  is 
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thinkable,  and  that  we  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  final 
mechanical  solution  of  the  problem.  But  the  passage 
from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of 
consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite 
thought,  and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain  occur 
simultaneously;  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ, 
nor  apparentl}^  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which  would 
enable  us  to  pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  do  not  know 
why.  Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strength- 
ened, and  illuminated  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the 
very  molecules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable  of  following 
all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  electric  dis- 
charges, if  such  there  be;  and  were  we  intimately  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and 
feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  "  How  are  these  physical  processes  connected 
with  the  facts  of  consciousness?"  The  chasm  between 
the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intellect- 
ually impassable.  Let  the  consciousness  of  love^  for  ex- 
ample, be  associated  with  a  right-handed  spiral  motion  of 
the  molecules  of  the  brain,  and  the  consciousness  of  Jiate 
with  a  left-handed  spiral  motion.  We  should  then  know 
when  we  love  that  the  motion  is  in  one  direction,  and 
when  we  hate  that  the  motion  is  in  the  other;  but  the 
"why?"  would  remain  as  unanswerable  as  before. 

In  affirming  that  the  growth  of  the  body  is  mechanical, 
and  that  thought,  as  exercised  by  us,  has  its  correlative  in 
the  physics  of  the  brain,  I  think  the  j)osition  of  the  "  Ma- 
terialist "  is  stated,  as  far  as  that  position  is  a  tenable  one. 
I  think  the  materialist  will  be  able  finally  to  maintain 
this  position  against  all  attacks;  but  I  do  not  think,  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  human  mind,  that  he  can  pass 
beyond  this  position.  I  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  to  say 
that  his  molecular  groupings  and  his  molecular  motions 
explain  everything.  In  reality  they  explain  nothing.  The 
utmost  he  can  affirm  is  the  association  of  two  classes  of 
phenomena,  of  whose  real  bond  of  union  he  is  in  absolute 
ignorance.  The  problem  of  the  connection  of  body  and 
soul  is  as  insoluble  in  its  modern  form  as  it  was  in  the 
prescientific  ages.  Phosphorus  is  known  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  human  brain,  and  a  trenchant  German 
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writer  has  exclaimed,  "  Ohne  Phosphor,  kein  Gedanke."  ^ 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case;  but  even  \f  we  knew  it  to 
be  the  case;  the  knowledge  would  not  lighten  our  dark- 
ness. On  both  sides  of  the  zone  here  assigned  to  the  ma- 
terialist he  is  equall^^  helpless.  If  you  ask  him  whence  is 
this  "  Matter  "  of  which  we  hnve  been  discoursing,  who  or 
v,'hat  divided  it  into  molecules,  who  or  what  impressed 
upon  them  this  necessity  of  running  into  inorganic  forms, 
he  has  no  answer.  Science  is  mute  in  repl}^  to  these  ques- 
tions. The  process  of  things  upon  this  earth  has  been  one 
of  amelioration.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  iguanodon  and 
his  contemporaries  to  the  president  and  members  of  the 
British  Association.  A  time  may,  therefore,  come  when 
this  ultra-scientihc  region  by  which  we  are  now  enfolded 
may  offer  itself  to  terrestrial,  if  not  to  human  investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  mystery  is  not  without  its  uses.  It 
certainly  may  be  made  a  iDOwer  in  the  human  soul;  but  it 
is  a  power  which  has  feeling,  not  knowledge,  for  its  base. 
It  may  be,  and  will  be,  and  we  hope  is,  turned  to  account, 
both  in  steadying  and  strengthening  the  intellect,  and  in 
rescuing  man  from  that  littleness  to  which,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  or  for  precedence  in  the  world,  he 
is  continually  prone. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MATTERHORN. 

From  '  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps.' 

Standing  on  the  arete.,  at  the  foot  of  a  remarkable  cliff 
gable  seen  from  Zermatt,  and  permitting  the  vision  to  range 
over  the  Matterhorn,  its  appearance  is  exceedingly  wild 
and  impressive.  Hardly  two  things  can  be  more  different 
than  the  two  aspects  of  the  mountain  from  above  and  be- 
low. Seen  from  the  Riffel,  or  Zermatt,  it  presents  itself  as 
a  compact  pyramid,  smooth  and  steep,  and  defiant  of  the 
weathering  air.  From  above,  it  seems  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  frosts  of  ages ;  while  its  vast  facettes  are  so  foreshort- 
ened as  to  stretch  out  into  the  distance  like  plains.  But 
this  underestimate  of  the  steepness  of  the  mountain  is 

1  Ohne  .  .  .  Gedanke — Witliout  phosphorus  there  is  no  thought. 
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checked  by  the  deportment  of  its  stones.  Their  discharge 
along  the  side  of  the  pyramid  to-day  was  incessant ;  and  at 
any  moment,  by  detaching  a  single  bowlder,  we  could  let 
loose  a  cataract  of  them,  which  flew  with  wild  rapidity  and 
with  a  thunderous  clatter  down  the  mountain.  We  once 
wandered  too  far  from  the  arete,  and  were  warned  back  to 
it  by  a  train  of  these  missiles  sweeping  past  us. 

As  long  as  our  planet  yields  less  he'at  to  space  than  she 
receives  from  the  bodies  of  space,  so  long  will  the  forms 
upon  her  surface  undergo  mutation;  and  as  soon  as  equi- 
librium in  regard  to  heat  has  been  established,  we  shall 
have,  as  Thomson  has  pointed  out,  not  peace  but  death. 
Life  is  the  product  and  accompaniment  of  change;  and 
the  selfsame  power  that  tears  the  flanks  of  the  hills  to 
pieces  is  the  mainspring  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds.  Still  there  is  something  chilling  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  irresistible  and  remorseless  character  of 
those  infinitesimal  forces,  whose  integration  through  the 
ages  pulls  down  even  the  Matterhorn.  Hacked  and  hurt 
by  time,  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  from  its  higher  crags 
saddened  me.  Hitherto  the  impression  that  it  made  was 
that  of  savage  strength ;  but  here  we  had  inexorable  decay. 

This  notion  of  decay,  however,  implied  a  reference  to  a 
period  when  the  Matterhorn  was  in  the  full  strength  of 
mountainhood.  My  thoughts  naturally  ran  back  to  its 
possible  growth  and  origin.  Nor  did  they  halt  there;  but 
wandered  on  through  molten  worlds  to  that  nebulous  haze 
which  iDhilosophers  have  regarded,  and  Avith  good  reason, 
as  the  proximate  source  of  all  material  things.  I  tried 
to  look  at  this  universal  cloud,  containing  within  itself 
the  prediction  of  all  that  has  since  occurred;  I  tried  to 
imagine  it  as  the  seat  of  those  forces  whose  action 
was  to  issue  in  solar  and  stellar  systems,  and  all  that  they 
involve.  Did  that  formless  fog  contain  potentially  the 
sadness  with  which  I  regarded  the  Matterhorn?  Did  the 
thought  which  now  ran  back  to  it  simply  return  to  its 
primeval  home?  If  so,  had  we  not  better  recast  our  defini- 
tions of  matter  and  force?  for  if  life  and  thought  be  the 
very  flower  of  both,  any  definition  which  omits  life  and 
thought  must  be  inadequate  if  not  untrue. 

Questions  like  these,  useless  as  they  seem,  m;iY  still  have 
a  practical  outcome.     For  if  the  final  goal  of  man  has  not 
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been  yet  attained,  if  his  development  has  not  been  yet  ar- 
rested, who  can  say  that  such  yearnings  and  questionings 
are  not  necessary  to  the  opening  of  a  finer  vision,  to  the 
budding  and  the  growth  of  diviner  powers?  Without  this 
upward  force  could  man  have  risen  to  his  present  height? 
When  I  look  at  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  at  my  own  body, 
at  my  strength  and  wealiness  of  mind,  even  at  these  pon- 
derings,  and  ask  myself.  Is  there  no  being  or  thing  in  the 
universe  that  knows  more  about  these  matters  than  I  do? 
— what  is  my  answer?  Supposing  our  theologic  schemes 
of  creation,  condemnation,  and  redemption  to  be  dissi- 
pated; and  the  warmth  of  denial  which  they  excite,  and 
which,  as  a  motive  force,  can  match  the  warmth  of  affirma- 
tion, dissipated  at  the  same  time :  would  the  undeflected 
human  mind  return  to  the  meridian  of  absolute  neutrality 
as  regards  these  ultra-physical  questions?  Is  such  a  posi- 
tion one  of  stable  equilibrium? 

Such  are  the  questions,  without  replies,  which  could 
run  through  consciousness  during  a  ten-minutes'  halt 
upon  the  weathered  spire  of  the  Matterhorn. 


WILLIAM   F.   WAKEMAN    (1822—1900)   AND 
JOHN   COOKE    (1860 ). 

William  F.  Wakeman  was  born  about  the  year  1822,  and  when  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  old  studied  drawing  under  Dr.  Petrie. 
Through  Dr.  Petrie's  influence  with  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  Ireland  (Lieutenant,  afterward  General,  Sir  Thomas  Lar- 
coni),  he  obtained  a  position  as  draftsman  in  the  Topographical 
Departinent  of  the  Survey.  Here  he  was  under  the  orders  and 
guidance  of  both  Petrie  and  O'Donovan,  and  for  several  years  he 
accompanied  O'Donovan  over  the  districts  then  being  examined, 
drawing,  measuring,  and  describing  the  various  subjects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  met  with.  Happy  in  an  employment  congenial  to 
his  taste,  and  in  the  company  of  officials  whom  he  fully  appreciated 
and,  indeed,  revered,  these  few  years  of  work  were,  perhaps,  the 
brightest  and  freest  from  care  of  Wakeman's  life  ;  but  they  came 
to  an  end  all  too  soon,  when  the  work  of  the  Survey  was  contracted, 
and  nearly  all  the  antiquarian  investigations,  so  happily  begun, 
were  stopped. 

Mr.  Wakeman  had  for  some  time  found  employment  in  draw- 
ing on  wood  and  by  taking  pupils,  and  four  years  were  spent  in 
London,  which  city  he  left  on  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  art 
teacher  to  St.  Columba's  College  at  Stackallen.  Wbile  here  he 
published  in  1848  '  The  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities '  with  illus- 
trations from  his  own  pencil.  Of  this  useful  little  work  a  second 
edition  was  published  in  1891.  When  the  College  was  translated  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Rathfarnham,  Wakeman  resigned  his  post,  but 
in  a  short  time  he  received  the  appointment  of  drawing  master  to 
the  Royal  School  at  Portora.  Here  he  passed  nearly  twenty  years, 
years  which  he  regarded  as  "  golden  ones,"  for  he  had  both  time  and 
opportunity  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  district,  and  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Ire- 
land more  than  fifty  articles  about  them.  On  the  breaking  wp  of 
the  art  class  at  Portora,  Wakeman  went  once  more  to  Dublin,  and 
for  years  continued  to  read  papers  on  Irish  antiquities  before  the 
Antiquarian  Society  and  the  Academy,  but  for  the  best  of  art  work 
there  was  but  a  feeble  demand  ;  the  evolution  of  the  ' '  process 
block "  destroj^ed  the  wood-cutter's  livelihood  and  photogravure 
lessened  the  demand  for  hand  drawings,  and  so,  while  the  joui-nals 
were  even  more  lavishly  illustrated  than  before,  work  for  Wake- 
man was  wanting.  Almost  to  the  very  last  he  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  he  always  helped  the 
students  from  his  long  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge.  He  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Society  in  1868,  a  Fellow  in  187G,  and  an 
Honorary  Fellow  in  1888,  and  died  (at  the  residence  of  his  daughter 
in  Coleraine)  on  Oct.  14,  1900,  aged  78  years. 

The  task  of  editing  Wakeman's  '  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities  ' 
could  not  have  been  confined  to  better  hands  than  those  of  John 
Cooke,  the  editor  of  Murray's  '  New  Handbook  to  Ireland.' 
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Mr.  Cooke,  educatoi'  and  antiquarian,  was  born  in  Ireland  about 
1860  and  was  educated  there,  graduating  from  Trinity  College, Dublin, 
in  1882.  He  was  the  Auditor  of  the  Historical  Society  and  delivered 
the  opening  address  on  '  The  Political  Evolution  of  the  Age.'  He 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  Col- 
lege soon  after  he  was  graduated  and  still  holds  that  post.  He  is  an 
examiner  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  of  Ireland  and  takes 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  educational  matters  affecting  that 
country.  He  has  edited  many  English  classics  for  higher-school 
use.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  His  interest  in  that  subject  is  shown  by 
the  manner  of  his  handling  the  new  edition  of  Wakeman's  '  Hand- 
book,' which,  while  retaining  its  original  general  plan  and  spirit,  has 
been  transformed  in  his  hands  into  what  is  practically  a  new  book. 

He  is  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  BlacJcivood^s,  and 
other  magazines. 

FORTS,    CROSSES,    AND    ROUND    TOWERS 
OF    IRELAND. 

From  Wakemanand  Cooke's  '  Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities.' 

Out  of  the  mass  of  myths  and  legends  concerning  prim- 
itive times  in  Ireland,  it  is  invariably  difflcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  disentangle  the  slight  threads  of  fact  from  the 
web  of  romantic  fables  of  bards  and  chroniclers.  These 
have  their  value,  however,  when  supported  or  tested  by 
the  evidence  gleaned  in  the  actual  field  of  archeological 
investigation.  Isolated  geographically  as  Ireland  was, 
she  was  yet  the  shore  upon  which  the  successive  waves  of 
influence  sweeping  over  Europe  spent  themselves.  She 
was,  as  a  rule,  not  only  late  in  being  brought  under  the 
sphere  of  new  infiuences,  but  some  had  especial  oppor- 
tunity of  development,  and  many  retained  their  hold  and 
flourished  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  exist  elsewhere. 
The  extent  of  the  forts  of  Ireland,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  remained  in  occupation,  is  an  example  of  this. 

Most  writers  in  the  past  have  attributed  the  stone  forts 
of  the  west  of  Ireland  to  the  Firbolgs  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  basing  their  conclusions  on  a  bardic  legend  re- 
cited a  thousand  years  after  their  invasion.  But  the  forts 
are  too  numerous,  and  many  of  too  vast  proportions,  for 
the  stricken  remnants  of  a  race  to  have  raised  in  their  de- 
fence when  driven  to  their  last  extremity  on  the  wild 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.     The  far-fetched  theory,  too,  like 
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many  other  such,  that  they  were  erected  by  sea-rovers  to 
hold  their  spoils,  is  equally  untenable  for  the  same  and 
other  very  apparent  reasons.  The  absence  of  water-sup- 
plies within  the  forts,  which  has  puzzled  some,  is  paralleled 
in  the  British  and  other  European  forts,  and  was  no  doubt 
a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
springs  and  wells.  It  is  an  indication,  also,  that  the  forts 
were  not  intended  to  stand  a  prolonged  siege,  a  practice 
in  warfare  of  a  later  time,  but  were  raised  as  a  protection 
against  raiding  and  sudden  assault. 

Their  height  above  the  sea  was  to  give  greater  security, 
end  their  commanding  sites,  with  due  precaution  in  watch- 
ing, prevented  the  dwellers  being  taken  unawares.  When 
life  and  property  were  unsafe,  the  desire  for  security,  as 
well  as  social  habit,  gave  rise  to  these  works.  The  dwel- 
lers fortified  their  camps  for  themselves  and  their  cattle, 
moving  about  freely  in  times  of  peace,  and  withdrawing 
to  these  strongholds  in  times  of  danger.  They  v\^ere  as 
much  a  necessity  in  early  days  as  the  walls  and  bastions 
defending  the  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  extraor- 
dinary number,  out  of  all  proportion  compared  to  Scot- 
land with  its  1,300,  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was  not 
a  peaceful  land  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Dane.  It 
is  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  even  to 
approximate  the  date  of  their  first  introduction,  as  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  a  definite  date  to  any 
archeological  period  in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  forts  are  among  the  finest  of  a  type  of  prim- 
itive defences  extending  across  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
shores  of  Greece.  The  construction  of  the  walls  in  sec- 
tions, and  the  passages  and  chambers,  link  the  western 
forts  through  similar,  though  more  perfect,  features  with 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  the  Punic 
cities  of  North  Africa.  The  cashels,  the  mounds,  and  the 
hill  forts  with  their  encircling  ramparts  have  their  coun- 
terpart in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe,  in  the  lands 
once  dominated  by  the  Celt,  and  which  cover  a  period  from 
the  Bronze  Age,  at  least,  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion. In  Ireland  their  use  ranges  from  prehistoric  times 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages;  and  some  were  occupied  for  or- 
dinary dwelling  purposes  down  to  modern  times,  .  ,  , 
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Early  Christian  graves  were  usually  marked  by  stones 
nowise  differing  from  the  pagan  pillar-stone,  except  that 
in  some  instances  they  were  sculptured  with  a  cross. 
These  were  of  the  simplest  form  and  rudely  cut,  and  con- 
sisted of  an  elementary  line  cross,  or  one  slightly  devel- 
oped and  within  a  circle.  Plain  undressed  slabs  or  rude 
stones  were  generally  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  the 
only  use  of  the  cutter's  instrument  being  on  the  incised 
work.  Many  of  the  stones  of  this  class  are  found  in  old 
Christian  graveyards,  or  within  the  area  of  early  monastic 
establishments. 

The  richest  collection  of  them  is  to  be  seen  at  Clonmac- 
noise,  numbering  188;  and  inscribed  slabs  to  the  number 
of  74  have  been  lost  from  this  one  spot  alone.  Clonmac- 
noise  was  founded  by  St.  Kieran  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century;  and,  in  time,  it  was,  as  Ware  says,  "above  all 
others  famous  for  the  sepulchers  of  nobility  and  bishops." 
Petrie,  in  his  work  on  '  Christian  Inscriptions,'  shows,  by 
means  of  the  recorded  names  and  '  Annals,'  that  for  over 
GOO  years,  beginning  with  628  a.d.,  this  class  of  monument 
was  used  for  sepulchral  purposes.  The  inscribed  crosses 
are  of  great  variety — Celtic,  Latin,  and  Greek — many  being 
very  chaste,  with  key-end  and  other  patterns.  The  most 
typical  form  of  Celtic  cross  is  that  formed  from  the  plain 
Latin  type  enclosed  in  a  ring  that  connects  the  arms,  and 
leaves  varied  spaces  between  it  and  the  corners  of  their 
intersection. 

This  style  of  memorial  appears  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  a  rudely  formed  cross,  the  arms  of  which  are  little  more 
than  indicated,  and  which  is  usually  fixed  in  a  socket,  cut 
in  a  large  flat  stone.  Such  crosses  rarely  exhibit  any  kind 
of  ornament ;  but  occasionally,  even  in  very  rude  examples, 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  hewn  into  the  Celtic  form 
already  described,  the  portions  of  the  stone  by  which  the 
circle  is  indicated  being  frequently  perforated  or  slightly 
recessed.  A  fine  plain  cross  of  this  style  may  be  seen  on 
the  road  adjoining  the  graveyard  of  Tully,  County  Dublin ; 
and  there  is  an  early  decorated  example  near  the  church  of 
Finglas,  in  the  same  county. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  Christian  art  and  ar- 
chitecture we  find  an  advance  in  the  work  on  the  memo- 
rials of  the  dead.     The  design  becomes  more  complicated, 
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ornamentation  more  profuse;  and  there  is  a  cliange  to  tlie 
minuscule  form  of  the  alphabet  in  the  inscriptions.  From 
the  rude  pillar-stone,  marked  with  the  symbol  of  our  Faith 
inclosed  within  a  circle,  the  emblem  of  eternity,  the  finely- 
proportioned  and  elaborately-sculptured  crosses  of  a  later 
period  were  developed.  In  the  latter,  the  circle,  instead 
of  being  simply  cut  upon  the  face  of  the  stone,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  ring,  binding,  as  it  were,  the  shaft,  arms,  and 
upper  portion  of  the  cross  together.  The  top  of  the  shaft 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  roof  with  sloping  sides,  resem- 
bling the  shrines  of  the  period  for  holding  the  relics  of 
saints.  The  spaces  between  the  binding  ring  and  the  in- 
tersecting arms  are  pierced;  and  these  are  finely  relieved 
by  rounded  bands  across  the  corners  of  intersection,  or  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ring.  The  whole  sculpture  thus 
forms  the  cross,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Scotch 
type  of  memorial,  which  has  the  cross  carved  in  relief 
upon  an  upright  slab.  The  inscribed  crosses  were  sepul- 
chral, and  principally  used  in  covering  the  grave;  but  the 
free  standing  crosses  were  erected  either  to  the  memory  of 
some  famous  ecclesiastic  or  king,  or  dedicatory,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  SS.  Patrick  and  Columba  Cross  at  Kells,  or 
terminal,  marking  the  bounds  of  a  sanctuary. 

Of  these  '  high  '  crosses  forty-five  still  remain,  many  of 
which  are  in  a  fair  state  of  iDreservation.  The  striking  fea- 
ture of  these  crosses  is  the  ornamental  and  pictorial  work 
displayed  in  the  carving.  As  in  the  manuscript  and  metal 
work,  and  in  the  general  ornamentation  of  the  churches, 
this  is  of  a  most  elaborate  character.  There  is  a  profusion 
of  spiral  pattern,  Celtic  tracery,  and  zoomorphic  design 
found  on  these  crosses.  The  whole  body  of  Christian  doc- 
trine finds  its  expression  in  their  sculpture,  intended,  no 
doubt,  by  means  of  symbolical  representation,  to  be  great 
object-lessons  in  the  way  of  faith  to  every  beholder.  The 
central  idea  on  the  face  of  the  cross  is  usually  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  on  the  back  the  Resurrection,  or  Christ  in 
Glory ;  the  remaining  spaces  in  the  panels  and  on  the  sides 
being  filled  with  various  sacred  and  other  subjects.  These 
highly-sculptured  crosses  appear  to  have  been  very  gen- 
erally erected  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries; 
and  there  are  few  examples  of  a  later  date  remaining,  if 
we  except  a  small  number  bearing  inscriptions  in  Latin 
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or  English,  whicli  generally  belong  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth or  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  either  Irish  or  ancient. 

The.  beautiful  remains  of  this  class  at  Monasterboice, 
near  Drogheda,  are  the  finest  now  remaining  in  Ireland, 
though  nearly  equaled  by  some  of  the  many  others  scattered 
over  the  whole  island.  In  these  crosses  alone  there  is  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  the  skill 
which  the  Irish  had  attained,  in  more  of  the  arts  than  one 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  They  may  be  re- 
garded, not  only  as  memorials  of  the  piety  and  munificence 
of  the  founders,  but  also  as  the  finest  works  of  sculptured 
art  of  their  period  now  existing. 

Two  of  the  crosses  at  Monasterboice  remain  in  their  an- 
cient position,  and  are  well  preserved,  though  one  of  them, 
in  particular,  bears  distinct  evidence  of  a  systematic  at- 
tempt having  been  made  to  destroy  it.  A  third  has  been 
broken  to  pieces,  the  people  say  by  Cromwell ;  but  its  head 
and  part  of  the  shaft  remaining  uninjured,  the  fragment 
has  been  reset  in  its  ancient  socket.  The  Great  Cross,  the 
largest  of  the  two  more  perfect  crosses,  measures  27  feet 
in  height,  and  is  composed  of  three  stones.  A  portion  of 
the  base  is  buried  in  the  soil.  The  shaft  at  its  junction 
v\'ith  the  base  is  2  feet  in  breadth,  and  1  foot  3  inches  in 
thickness.  It  is  divided  upon  the  western  side  by  fillets 
into  seven  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  two  or 
more  figures  executed  with  bold  effect,  but  much  worn  by 
the  rain  and  wind  of  nearly  nine  centuries.  The  sculpture 
of  the  first  compartment,  beginning  at  the  base,  has  been 
destroyed  by  those  who  attempted  to  throw  down  the 
monument.  The  second  contains  four  figures,  of  which 
one,  apparently  the  most  important,  is  presenting  a  book 
to  another,  who  receives  it  Avith  both  hands,  while  a  large 
bird  seems  resting  upon  his  head.  The  other  figures  in 
this  compartment  represent  females,  one  of  whom  holds  a 
child  in  her  arms. 

Compartments  3,  4,  5,  and  6  contain  three  figures  each, 
evidently  the  Apostles;  and  each  figure  is  represented  as 
holding  a  book.  The  seventh  division,  which  runs  into  the 
circle  forming  the  head  of  the  cross,  is  occupied  by  two 
figures ;  and  immediately  above  them  is  a  representation  of 
our  Saviour  crucified,  with  the  usual  figures  of  a  soldier 
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upon  each  side,  one  piercing  His  body  witli  a  spear,  and 
the  other  offering  a  sponge.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  other  sculptures  appear.  The 
figures  upon  the  right  arm  of  the  cross  are  represented  ap- 
parently in  the  act  of  adoration.  The  action  of  those  upon 
the  left  is  obscure;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  ex- 
posure of  the  upper  portion  of  the  stone  to  the  weather, 
the  sculpture  which  it  bears  is  much  worn,  and  almost 
effaced. 

The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  ornamented  with  figures  and 
scroll-work,  placed  alternately  in  compartments,  one  above 
the  other.  Of  the  circle  by  which  the  arms  and  stem  are 
connected,  the  external  edges  are  enriched.  The  eastern 
side  is  also  divided  into  compartments  occupied  by  sculp- 
tures, which  may  refer  to  Scripture  history. 

The  smaller  cross  is  the  finest  example  of  this  class  of 
Celtic  sculpture  now  remaining.  The  figures  and  orna- 
ments with  which  its  various  sides  are  enriched,  appear 
to  have  been  executed  with  an  unusual  degree  of  care  and 
of  artistic  skill.  It  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  effects 
of  time.  The  sacrilegious  hands  which  attempted  the  ruin 
of  the  others  appear  to  have  spared  this ;  and  it  stands  al- 
most as  perfect  as  when,  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  this 
unrivaled  work  left  the  sculptor's  hands.  An  inscription 
in  Irish  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  west  face  of  the  shaft 
desires  "  A  prayer  for  Muiredach,  by  whom  was  made  this 
cross  " ;  but  as  Petrie,  by  whom  the  inscription  has  been 
published,  remarks,  there  were  two  of  the  name  mentioned 
in  Irish  '  Annals '  as  having  been  connected  with  Monas- 
terboice — one  an  abbot,  who  died  in  the  jesiv  844,  and  the 
other  in  the  year  924  — "  so  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
some  uncertainty  to  which  of  these  the  erection  of  the  cross 
should  be  ascribed."  There  is  reason,  however,  to  assign 
it  to  the  latter,  "  as  he  was  a  man  of  greater  distinction, 
and  probably  wealth,  than  the  former,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  erector  of  the  crosses."  Its  total 
height  is  exactly  15  feet,  and  it  is  6  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
arms.  The  shaft,  which  at  the  base  measures  in  breadth 
2l^  feet,  and  in  thickness  1  foot  9  inches,  diminishes 
slightly  in  its  ascent,  and  is  divided  upon  its  various  sides 
by  twisted  bands  into  compartments,  each  of  which  con- 
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tains  either  sculptured  figures  or  tracery  of  very  intricate 
design,  or  animals,  probably  symbolical. 

The  figures  and  other  carvings  retain  much  of  their  orig- 
inal form  and  beauty  of  execution.  The  former  are  of 
great  interest,  as  affording  an  excellent  idea  of  the  dress, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  military,  of  the  Irish  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the  first  of  the  two  lower 
compartments  upon  the  west  side  are  three  ecclesiastics 
holding  books,  the  central  one  with  raised  hand  in  the  act 
of  blessing.  The  lower  panel  is  supposed  to  represent 
Christ  being  led  away  by  armed  soldiers.  Within  the  cir- 
cular head  of  the  cross,  upon  its  eastern  face,  He  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  judgment;  in  His  right  hand  is  a  cross, 
indicating  His  Passion,  and  in  his  left  a  scepter,  signifying 
His  victory  over  death  and  the  grave.  A  choir  of  angels 
occupy  the  arm  to  the  right  of  the  figure.  Several  are 
represented  with  musical  instruments,  among  which  the 
ancient  Irish  harp  may  be  seen;  it  is  small  and  triangular, 
and  rests  upon  the  knees  of  David,  who  is  represented  sit- 
ting ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  rests  upon  the 
harp,  inspiring  the  Psalmist. 

The  space  to  the  left  of  the  Saviour  is  crowded  with  fig- 
ures, several  of  wliich  are  in  an  attitude  of  despair.  They  are 
the  damned;  and  a  fiend  armed  with  a  trident  is  driving 
them  from  before  the  throne.  In  the  compartment  imme- 
diately beneath  is  the  Archangel  Michael,  the  guardian  of 
souls,  weighing  in  a  pair  of  huge  scales  a  soul,  the  balance 
seeming  to  preponderate  in  his  favor.  One  who  appears 
to  have  been  weighed,  and  found  wanting,  is  lying  beneath 
the  scales  in  an  attitude  of  terror.  The  next  compartment 
beneath  represents,  apparently,  the  adoration  of  the  Wise 
Men.  The  star  above  the  head  of  the  infant  Christ  is  dis- 
tinctly marked.  The  third  compartment  contains  several 
figures,  but  what  they  symbolize  is  not  known.  The  signi- 
fication of  the  sculpture  of  the  next  following  compartment 
is  also  very  obscure :  a  figure  seated  upon  the  throne  or  chair 
is  blowing  a  horn,  and  soldiers  with  conical  helmets, 
armed  with  short  broad-bladed  swords,  and  with  small  cir- 
cular shields,  appear  crowding  in.  The  fifth  and  lowest 
division  illustrates  the  Temptation  and  the  Expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  head  of  the  cross  upon  this  side  is 
sculptured  with  a  Crucifixion,  very  similar  to  that  upon 
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the  head  of  the  larger  cross;  but  the  execution  is  better. 
Its  northern  arm,  to  the  left  of  the  Crucifixion,  underneath 
bears  the  representation  of  the  Deactera  Dei,  or  Hand  Sym- 
bol, used  in  early  Christian  art  to  represent  the  First  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity.  It  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  Cross  of 
Flann,  at  Clonmacnoise,  where  it  is  on  the  right  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  in  both  cases  it  is  surrounded  by  a  nimbus. 

Round  towers  of  about  18  feet  in  external  diameter,  and 
varying  in  height  from  60  to  about  110  feet,  are  frequently 
found  in  connection  with  the  earlier  monastic  establish- 
ments of  Ireland.  The  question  of  their  origin  and  uses 
long  occupied  much  antiquarian  attention.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  they  had  been  regarded 
by  archaeologists  as  the  work  of  the  Danes;  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  latter  century  General  Vallancey  pro- 
pounded various  theories,  which  assumed  them  to  be  of 
Phoenician  or  Indo-Scythian  origin,  and  to  have  contained 
the  sacred  fire  from  whence  all  the  fires  in  the  kingdom 
were  annually  rekindled.  By  those  who  affirmed  their 
Christian  origin  they  were  successively  declared  to  be  an- 
chorite towers  in  imitation  of  that  of  St.  Simon  Stylites, 
and  penitenial  prisons,  and  thus  theories  were  multiplied 
until  they  became  almost  as  numerous  as  the  towers  them- 
selves. Each  succeeding  writer,  instead  of  elucidating, 
appeared  to  involve  the  subject  in  deeper  mystery  than 
ever — a  mystery  that  was  proverbial  until  dispelled  by 
George  Petrie  in  his  great  work  on  '  The  Origin  and  Uses 
of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,'  which  was  received,  with 
good  cause  for  the  effusion,  as  "  the  most  learned,  the  most 
exact,  and  the  most  important  ever  published  upon  the 
antiquities  of  the  ancient  Irish  nation." 

That  the  general  conclusions  embodied  in  this  work  were 
arrived  at  after  a  long  and  patient  investigation,  not  only 
of  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  numerous  round 
towers,  but  also  of  the  ecclesiastical  structures  usually 
found  in  connection  with  them,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  many  references  to,  and  illustrations  of,  examples  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  country.  But  Petrie  also,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  best  Celtic  scholars  in  Ireland,  sought  in 
the  'Annals'  and  other  Irish  MSS.  for  references  to  such 
buildings  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  early  inhabitants  to 
erect;  and  from  these  hitherto-neglected  sources  of  in- 
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formation,  much  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  an- 
cient Irish  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  Petrie's  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  had,  from  a  very  early 
period,  in  connection  with  their  cathedral  and  abbey 
churches,  campaniles  or  detached  belfries,  called  in  the 
Irish  'Annals'  and  other  ancient  authorities  by  the  term 
Cloictheach,  '  House  of  a  bell.' 

2.  That  no  other  building,  either  round  or  square,  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  a  belfry,  has  ever  been  found  in  connec-' 
tion  with  any  church  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, with  the  single  exception  of  the  square  belfry  attached 
to  a  church  on  Inis  Clothrann  or  Clorin,  an  island  in  Lough 
Ree,  which  seems  to  be  of  earlier  date. 

3.  That  they  were  designed  to  answer  at  least  a  twofold 
purpose — to  serve  as  belfries,  and  as  keeps  or  places  of 
strength,  in  which  the  sacred  utensils,  books,  relics,  and 
other  valuables  were  deposited,  and  into  which  the  eccle- 
siastics to  whom  they  belonged  could  retire  for  security 
in  cases  of  sudden  attack. 

4.  An  examination  of  ancient  Irish  literature  tends 
strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  so  generally  rec- 
ognized this  use  of  the  round  towers  as  a  primary  one,  that 
tjiey  very  rarely  applied  to  a  tower  erected  for  defense  any 
other  term  but  that  of  '  cloictheach  '  or  belfry, 

5.  That  they  were  probably  also  used,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, as  beacons  and  v/atch-tow^ers. 

Petrie,  Avhile  establishing  their  ecclesiastical  character 
and  origin,  gave,  however,  too  wide  a  margin  to  the  date 
of  their  erection,  viz.,  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  thir- 
teenth. The  investigations  of  the  late  Lord  Dunraven  in 
tracing  such  structures  on  the  Continent  narrowed  their 
first  erection  down  to  the  ninth  century.  He  shows  that 
they  were  founded  on  European  examples,  the  most  notable 
being  those  of  Eavenna,  where  six  of  its  round  towers  still 
stand.  The  round  towers  were  due  to  Byzantine  influ- 
ences, and  some  writers  trace  their  original  source  to  the 
towers  built  in  connection  with  early  Syrian  churches. 
Miss  Stokes,  following  Lord  Dunraven,  assigns  the  Irish 
round  towers  to  three  periods  between  890  and  1238  a.d., 
and  classifies  them  into  four  distinct  groups,  according  to 
their  style  of  masonry  and  doorways. 
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The  Norse  sea-rovers  rendered  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments most  unsafe.  The  first  period  of  their  invasions 
extended  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  middh^ 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  land  was  ravaged  from  north 
to  south  with  fire  and  sword.  On  the  sea-coast  and  along 
tlie  river  vallej^s  the  country  lay  waste.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Bann,  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  by  the  Boyne,  and 
broad  expansions  of  the  Shannon,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
distant  Skellig  Rock,  few  sacred  establishments  escaped 
plunder  and  desecration.  To  protect  tlieir  churches,  ora- 
tories, and  sacred  treasures,  these  towers  were  built  hj  the 
monks,  from  which  watch  could  be  kept,  and  an  easy  re- 
treat made  to  them  as  places  of  safet}^;  their  lines  can  still 
be  traced  along  the  shores  of  the  waters  where  the  fleets  of 
the  Danes  are  known  to  have  appeared. 

The  usual  features  of  the  round  towers  may  be  thus 
summarized : 

Doorivmjs. — In  form  these  are  similar  to  the  doorways 
we  have  described  as  characteristic  of  the  early  churches, 
but  they  are  generally  more  highly  ornamented,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  furnished  with  double  doors.  They  are 
placed  almost  invariably  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  ground.  A  flat  projecting  band,  with  a  small  bead- 
molding  at  the  angles,  is  the  most  usual  decoration ;  but 
in  some  instances  a  human  head,  sculptured  in  bold  relief, 
is  found  upon  each  side  of  the  arch.  A  stone  immediately 
above  the  doorway  of  Antrim  tower  exhibits  a  cross  sculp- 
tured in  alto-relievo;  and  at  Donaghmore,  in  County 
Meath,  a  figure  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  bold  relief,  occupies  a 
similar  position.  This  style  of  decoration  may  have  been 
much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed,  as,  of  the 
number  of  towers  remaining  in  Ireland,  the  doorways  of  at 
least  one- third  have  been  destroyed.  Concentric  arches, 
with  chevron  and  other  moldings,  occur  at  Timahoe  and 
at  Kildare. 

Windoivs  and  Apertures. — Generally  speaking,  these  are 
similar  in  form  to  the  windows  in  contemporary  churches 
— with  this  difference,  that  they  never  splay,  and  that  the 
arch-head  in  numerous  examples  differs  in  interior  form 
from  that  of  the  exterior.  The  windows  in  the  earliest 
towers  are  square-headed  or  triangular,  and  in  the  latest 
they  are  well  formed,  and  of  cut  stone.     The  tovs^er  was 
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diTided  into  stories,  about  1^  feet  in  height,  the  floors  of 
Arhich  were  supported  by  projections  of  the  masonry  or  by 
brackets.  Each  story,  except  the  highest,  was  generally 
lighted  by  one  small  window;  the  highest  has  generally 
four  of  large  size.  A  conical  roof  of  stone  completed  the 
bnilding.  The  tower  nsnally  rested  on  a  low  circular 
plinth :  the  walls  varied  in  thickness,  from  3  to  5  feet ;  the 
lowest  story  had  no  aperture,  and  sometimes  its  space 
was  filled  by  solid  masonry.  The  earliest  towers  were 
built  of  rubble  masonry :  and  the  spaces  between  the  stones 
were  fille^i  with  spawls:  little  mortar  was  used  in  laying 
the  courses,  but  grouting  abundantly.  In  the  latest  towers 
fine  ashlar  masonry  was  used,  like  the  Xorman  work  of 
the  twelfth  century;  a  few  hare  external  string  courses, 
as  in  the  perfect  tower  at  Ardmore.  County  Water-ford. 
About  seventy  round  towers  still  remain,  thirteen  of  which 
are  pertect,  of  which  ten  retain  the  original  conical  cap. 
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(1747—1810.) 

Joseph  Cooper  Walker  was  born  in  1747,  at  St.  Valerie,  near 
Bray,  County  Wicklow.  While  yet  young  he  was  appointed  to  a 
place  in  the  Treasury  in  Dublin,  but  in  consequence  of  bad  health 
he  went  to  Europe  and  traveled  through  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  a  strong  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  increased  his 
love  of  literature.  In  1787  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  a  little  later  was  chosen  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Antiquities.  He  had  already  in  1786  produced  his  '  Histor- 
ical Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,'  a  work  which  gave  him  a  distin- 
guished place  among  literary  antiquarians. 

Two  years  later  he  issued  his  '  Historical  Essays  on  the  Dress  of 
the  Ancient  and  Modern  Irish,'  in  which  volume  he  also  printed  a 
'  Memoir  on  the  Armor  and  Weapons  of  the  Irish.'  For  some  years 
after  this  he  contributed  largely  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.'  In  1799  appeared  in  London  'An  Historical  Memoir 
of  Italian  Tragedy  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  by 
a  Member  of  the  Arcadian  Academy  at  Rome,'  which  in  1805  was 
reiDrinted  in  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  'An  HistoricpJ  and  Critical 
Essay  on  the  Revival  of  the  Drama  in  Italy.'  On  April  12,  1810, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  Walker  died  at  St.  Valerie,  the  place  of  his 
birth.  His  '  Memoirs  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,'  edited  by  his  brother, 
Samuel  Walker,  appeared  in  1815. 

DRESS    OF    THE    ANCIENT    IRISH. 

From  '  Historical  Essays  on  the  Dress  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern 

Irish. ' 

Amongst  the  ornaments  which  formerly  adorned  the  fair 
daughters  of  this  isle,  the  hodkin  is  peculiarly  deserving 
our  notice.  Whence  the  Irish  derived  this  implement,  I 
might  conjecture,  but  cannot  determine.  Although  I  have 
pursued  it  with  an  eager  inquiry,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  beyond  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  palace  of 
Eamania.  The  design  of  this  palace  (according  to  our  old 
chroniclers)  was  sketched  on  a  bed  of  sand  by  the  Empress 
Macha  with  her  bodkin.  If  this  tradition  be  founded  in 
reality,  bodkins  must  have  been  worn  by  the  Irish  ladies 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era.  But  I  should 
be  contented  to  give  them  a  less  remote,  provided  I  could 
assign  them  a  more  certain  antiquity.  If  the  word 
aiccde  in  the  Brehon  laws  will  admit  of  being  translated 
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a  bodkin,  we  may  infer  their  use  in  Ireland  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  Era  :  for  in  a  code  of  sumptuary 
laws  of  the  second  century  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the 
aiccde.  But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  consider  the  aiccde 
as  a  kind  of  broach  from  the  circumstance  of  its  marking 
the  rank  of  the  wearer  by  its  value,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  amongst  the  Highlanders,  whose  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Irish  occasioned  a  striking  familiarity  in  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  both  people. 

This  instrument  was  known  in  Ireland  under  several 
names,  viz.  coitit,  dealg,  meannadh.  Its  uses  were  two- 
fold: it  was  equally  worn  in  the  breast  and  head.  The 
custom  of  wearing  the  bodkin  in  the  breast  is  alluded  to 
in  the  following  passage  of  an  old  Irish  MS.  romance, 
called  '  The  Interview  between  Fion  Ma  Cubhall  and  Can- 
nan  ' : — "  Cannan,  when  he  said  this,  was  seated  at  the 
table;  on  his  right  hand  sat  his  wife,  and  upon  his  left  his 
beautiful  daughter  Findalve,  so  exceedingly  fair,  that  the 
snow  driven  by  the  winter  storm  sur]3assed  not  her  fairness, 
and  her  cheeks  were  the  color  of  the  blood  of  a  young  calf. 
Her  hair  hung  in  curling  ringlets,  and  her  teeth  were  like 
pearls.  A  spacious  veil  hung  from  her  lovely  head  down  on 
her  delicate  body,  and  the  veil  was  bound  bv  a  golden  bod- 
kin." 

Such  bodkins  as  were  worn  in  the  head  were  termed 
dealg-fuilt.  Even  at  this  day  the  female  peasants  in  the 
interior  parts  of  this  kingdom,  like  the  women  of  the  same 
class  in  Spain  and  Turkey,  collect  their  hair  at  top,  and 
twisting  it  several  times  make  it  fast  with  a  bodkin. 

Besides  these  uses,  the  bodkin  had  another :  it  was  some- 
times made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  needle.  Hence  its 
name  of  meannadh- fuaghala.  To  be  so  employed  it  must 
have  an  eye.  It  is  in  a  bodkin  of  this  kind  that  Pope's 
Ariel  threatens  to  imprison  such  of  his  sjdplis  as  are  care- 
less of  their  charge — 

"  Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye." 

Whether  or  not  the  Irish  ladies,  like  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  employed  their  bodkins  as  Aveapons  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  ueitlier  tradition  nor  history  iiiforiiis 
us.     But  such  of  those  implements  as  I  have  seen,  certainly 
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seemed  as  capable  of  making  a  man's  quietus,  as  that  with 
which  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  killed,  or  that  with 
which  Simekin  in  the  '  Reves  Tale  '  protected  the  honor  of 
his  wife. 

But  perhaps  we  should  not  confine  our  bodkin  to  the 
toilet  of  the  fair.  However,  I  shall  let  it  remain  there  un- 
til I  am  properl}^  authorized  either  to  give  it  a  place  in 
the  breast,  or  to  bury  its  body  in  the  hair  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  this  isle.  According  to  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Whitaker,  bodkins  constituted  a  part  of  the  ornamental 
dress  of  the  early  British  kings.  This  he  asserts  on  the 
authority  of  coins.  And  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  old 
English  dramatists  it  appears  that  bodkins  were  worn  by 
Englishmen  during  the  middle  ages.     .     .     . 

Of  the  dresses  of  the  turbulent  reign  of  James  IL,  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty;  for  little  is  certainly  known. 
If  any  particular  fashion  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  was 
probably  of  English  origin.  Some  of  the  female  peasantry, 
however,  still  continued  attached  to  their  old  habits.  Of 
these  I  will  here  describe  one,  as  worn  to  the  hour  of  her 
death  by  Mary  Morgan,  a  poor  woman,  who  was  married 
before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  lived  to  the  year  1786. 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  roll  of  linen,  not  unlike  that  on 
which  milkmaids  carry  their  pails,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  it  was  higher  behind  than  before ;  over  this  she  combed 
her  hair,  and  covered  the  whole  with  a  little  round-eared 
cap  or  coif,  with  a  border  sewed  on  plain;  over  all  this 
was  thrown  a  kerchief,  which,  in  her  youth,  was  made  fast 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  let  to  fall  carelessly  behind; 
in  her  old  age  it  was  pinned  under  her  chin.  Her  jacket 
was  of  brown  cloth,  or  pressed  frieze,  and  made  to  fit  close 
to  the  shape  by  means  of  whalebone  wrought  into  it  before 
and  behind;  this  was  laced  in  front,  but  not  so  as  to  meet, 
and  through  the  lacing  were  drawn  the  ends  of  her  necker- 
chief. The  sleeves,  halfway  to  the  elbows,  were  made  of 
the  same  kind  of  cloth  with  the  jacket;  thence  continued 
to  the  wrist  of  red  chamlet  striped  with  green  ferreting; 
and  there,  being  turned  up,  formed  a  little  cuff  embraced 
with  three  circles  of  green  ribbon.  Her  petticoat  was  in- 
variably of  either  scarlet  frieze  or  cloth,  bordered  with 
three  rows  of  green  ribbon.  Her  apron  green  serge, 
striped  longitudinally  with  scarlet  ferreting,  and  bound 
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Avith  the  same.  Her  hose  were  blue  worsted;  and  her 
shoes  of  black  leather,  fastened  with  thongs  or  strings. 

This  fashion  of  habit,  however,  had  not  been  always  pe- 
culiar to  the  peasantry :  it  appears  to  have  prevailed  form- 
erly in  the  principal  Irish  families.  About  the  close  of  the 
last  century  there  lived  at  Credan,  near  Waterford,  a  Mrs. 
Power,  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  who,  as  being  line- 
ally descended  from  some  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  was 
vulgarly  called  the  Queen  of  Credan.  This  lady,  proud  of 
her  country  and  descent,  always  spoke  the  Irish  language, 
and  affected  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Irish. 
Her  dress,  in  point  of  fashion,  answered  exactly  to  that  of 
Mary  Morgan  as  just  described,  but  was  made  of  richer 
materials.  The  border  of  her  coif  was  of  the  finest  Brus- 
sels lace;  her  kerchief  of  clear  muslin;  her  jacket  of  the 
finest  brown  cloth,  trimmed  with  narrow  gold  lace,  and  the 
sleeves  of  crimson  velvet  striped  with  the  same;  and  her 
petticoat  of  the  finest  scarlet  cloth,  bordered  with  two  rows 
of  broad  gold  lace. 

The  Huguenots  who  follow^ed  the  fortunes  of  William 
III.  brought  with  them  the  fashions  of  their  country.  But 
I  cannot  find  that  these  fashions  were  infectious;  at  least 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Irish  caught  them. 

The  hat  was  now  shaped  in  the  Ramillie  cock.  The 
periwig,  which  had  been  of  several  years'  standing  in  Ire- 
land, was  not  yet  generally  worn :  it  was  confined  to  the 
learned  professions,  or  to  those  who  affected  gravity. 
"  Our  ignorant  nation  ( says  Farquhar,  in  a  comedy  writ- 
ten in  this  reign),  our  ignorant  nation  imagine  a  full  wig 
as  infallible  a  token  of  wit  as  the  laurel." 

The  head-dress  which.  The  Spectator  says,  "  made  the 
women  of  such  an  enormous  stature,  that  we  appeared  as 
grasshoppers  before  them,"  now  prevailed  here.  This  in- 
formation I  owe  to  the  iuquisitiveness  of  Lucinda,  in  the 
comedy  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

"  Lucinda.  Tell  us  some  news  of  your  country ;  I  have 
heard  the  strangest  stories,  that  the  people  wear  horns 
and  hoofs. 

"  Roebuck.  Yes,  faith,  a  great  many  wear  horns ;  but 
we  have  that,  among  other  laudable  fashions,  from  Lon- 
don ;  I  think  it  came  over  with  your  mode  of  wearing  high 
top-knots;  for  ever  since  the  men  and  wives  bear  their 
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heads  exalted  alike.     They  were  both  fashions  that  toolc 
wonderfully." 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  seems  to  have  been  an  age  of 
gay  attire :  the  single  dress  of  a  woman  of  quality  then  was 
the  product  of  an  hundred  climes.  Swift,  in  a  poem  writ- 
ten in  1708,  thus  metamorphoses  the  dress  of  his  Goody 
Baucis  into  the  dress  of  the  day. 

"  Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  colberteen, 
Her  petticoat  transformed  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down, 
'Twas  Madam  in  her  grogram  gown.'' 

Besides  the  different  articles  of  dress  enumerated  in 
those  lines,  the  Irish  ladies  wore  short  jackets  with  close 
sleeves,  made  of  Spanish  cloth,  each  side  of  which  was  dyed 
of  a  different  color:  these  jackets  were  fastened  on  the 
breast  with  ribbons.  Their  petticoats  were  swelled  to  a 
monstrous  circumference  by  means  of  hoops.  High  stays, 
piked  before  and  behind,  gave  an  awkward  stiffness  to 
their  carriage.  Their  shoes  were  of  red  and  blue  Spanish 
leather,  laced  with  broad  gold  and  silver  lace  at  top  and 
behind;  the  heels  broad,  and  of  a  moderate  height:  some 
were  fastened  with  silver  clasps,  others  with  knots  or  roses. 
Their  stockings  were  generally  of  blue  or  scarlet  worsted 
or  silk,  ornamented  with  clocks  worked  with  gold  or  silver 
thread :  neither  thread  nor  cotton  hose  were  then  known. 
And  their  necks  were  usually  adorned  with  black  collars, 
tied  in  front  with  ribbons  of  divers  colors. 

I  cannot  find  that  the  riding-coat,  in  such  general  use 
among  the  English  ladies  in  this  reign,  and  so  justly  rep- 
robated by  The  Spectator,  was  now  worn  here:  dress  had 
not  yet  mingled  the  sexes.  A  lady  in  those  days  mounted 
her  horse  in  the  same  dress  in  which  she  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room : — nay,  she  did  not  even  forget  her  hoop. 

"  There  is  not  (says  Addison)  so  variable  a  thing  in  na- 
ture as  a  lady's  head-dress."  The  justness  of  this  observa- 
tion deters  me  from  attempting  to  describe  the  head-dress 
of  the  ladies  of  those  days.  I  shall  be  content  with  con- 
cluding that  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  head-dress  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies,  which,  within  Addison's  memory,  rose  and  fell 
above  thirty  degrees.     I  must,  however,  observe  that  I  can- 
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not  learn,  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  that  the  lovely  tresses 
of  nature  were  then  permitted,  as  in  the  present  day,  to 
wanton  on  the  neck,  where  (to  borrow  the  language  of 
Hogarth)  ''■  the  many  waving  and  contrasted  turns  of  nat- 
urally intermingling  locks  ravish  the  eye  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  pursuit,  especially  when  put  in  motion  by  a 
gentle  breeze." 

But  though  I  waive  any  attempt  to  describe  the  fashion 
of  the  ladies'  hair  at  that  time,  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  they  wore  hoods  of  divers  colors,  and  beaver  hats 
trimmed  with  broad  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  a  buckle  in 
front. 

Wafted  by  the  breath  of  fashion,  the  mask  alighted  in 
this  island.  Immediatelj^  the  ladies  took  it  up  and  ap- 
peared in  it  in  the  streets,  public  walks,  and  theaters. 
Under  this  disguise  they  could  now,  without  fear  of  dis- 
covery, rally  their  lovers  or  their  friends,  and  safely  smile 
at  the  obscenity  of  a  comedy.  Patches,  too,  were  much 
worn :  but  whether  or  not  their  position  was  determined, 
as  in  England,  by  the  spirit  of  party,  I  cannot  say. 

I  have  been  informed  that  some  Irish  ladies  of  this  reign 
affected  the  dress  in  which  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots 
is  usually  depicted :  so  that  we  may  presume  the  ruff  now 
occasionally  rose  about  the  neck  of  our  lovely  country- 
women. 

The  dress  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  reign  was  more  uni- 
form than  that  of  the  ladies.  Their  coats  and  waistcoats 
were  laced  with  broad  gold  or  silver  lace:  the  skirts  of 
each  were  long,  and  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  slashed.  In- 
stead of  stocks  they  wore  cravats,  edged  with  Flanders  or 
Brussels  lace,  which,  after  passing  several  times  round  the 
neck,  wandered  through  the  button-holes  of  the  coat,  al- 
most the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Their  hose,  like  those 
of  the  ladies,  were  blue  or  scarlet  worsted  or  silk,  worked 
with  gold  or  silver  clocks.  Their  shoes  in  this  (and  in  the 
following  reign)  had  broad  square  toes,  short  quarters,  and 
high  tops;  and  were  made  fast  with  small  buckles.  Their 
heads — even  the  heads  of  youthful  beaux — were  enveloped 
in  monstrous  periwigs,  on  which  perched  a  small  felt  hat. 
And  through  the  skirts  of  their  coats,  stiffened  with  buck- 
ram, peeped  the  hilt  of  a  small  sword. 
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Longs  cloaks  too  of  Spanish  clotb,  each  side  dyed  of  a 
different  color,  were  now  worn  by  the  gentlemen. 

With  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  I  shall  close  this  crude  es- 
say. For,  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  present 
day  fashion  has  been  such  a  varying  goddess  in  this  coun- 
try, that  neither  history,  tradition,  nor  painting  has  been 
able  to  preserve  all  her  mimic  forms :  like  Proteus  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  Telemachus  on  the  Pharian  coast,  she 
passed  from  shape  to  shape  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 


JOHN   FRANCS    WALLER. 

(1810—1894.) 

John  Francis  Waller  was  born  in  Limerick  in  1810;  entered 
Trinity  College  when  he  was  bvit  sixteen,  and  was  graduated  in  1832. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1833 ;  in  1852  he  received  from  his  uni- 
versity the  honorary  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.D.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Courts  of  Chanceiy. 

He  began  to  write  when  he  was  in  London  studying  for  the  bar. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  f  reqvient  poetic  contributors 
to  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  his  poems  appearing  usually 
under  the  name  of  "Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby.''  A  collection  of 
those  poems  under  the  title  of  '  The  Slingsby  Papers '  was  published 
in  1852.  In  1854  Dr.  Waller  brought  out  a  second  volume  of  poems, 
which  were  highly  spoken  of  in  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  press. 
In  1856  'The  Dead  Bridal'  appeared.  He  edited  The  University 
Magazine  for  some  years  after  the  retirement  of  Charles  Lever, 
wrote  many  of  the  articles  m  '  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Biography,'  and  generally  supervised  an  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
works.  He  died  in  1894,  and  to  the  end  was  actively  engaged  with 
his  pen. 

KITTY   NEAL. 

Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neal,  rise  up  from  that  wheel, 

Your  neat  little  foot  will  be  weary  from  spinning. 
Come,  trip  down  with  me  to  the  sycamore-tree ; 

Half  the  parish  is  there,  and  the  dance  is  beginning. 
The  sun  is  gone  down,  but  the  full  harvest  moon 

Shines  sweetly  and  cool  in  the  dew-whitened  valley; 
While  all  the  air  rings  with  the  soft  loving  things 

Each  little  bird  sings  in  the  green-shaded  alley. 

With  a  blush  and  a  smile  Kitty  rose  up  the  while, 

Her  eye  in  the  glass,  as  she  bound  her  hair,  glancing; 
'T  is  hard  to  refuse  when  a  joung  lover  sues — 

So  she  couldn't  but  choose  to  go  oiT  to  the  dancing. 
And  now  on  the  green  the  glad  couples  are  seen. 

Each  gay-hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of  his  choosing; 
And  Pat  without  fail  leads  out  sweet  Kitty  Neil — 

Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er  thought  of  refusing. 

Now  Felix  Magee  puts  his  pipes  to  his  knee. 

And  with  flourish  so  free  sets  each  couple  in  motion; 

With  a  cheer  and  bound  the  boys  patter  the  ground, 
The  maids  move  around  just  like  swans  on  the  ocean, 
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Cheeks  bright  as  the  rose,  feet  light  as  the  doe's, 

Now  coyly  retiring,  now  boldly  advancing; 
Search  the  world  all  around,  from  the  sky  to  the  ground, 

NO    SUCH    SIGHT    CAN    BE    FOUND    AS    AN    IRISH    LASS    DANCING. 

Sweet  Kate,  who  could  view  your  bright  eyes  of  deep  blue, 

Beaming  humidly  through  their  dark  lashes  so  mildly, 
Your  fair-turned  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded  form, 

Nor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  his  pulses  throb  wildly? 
Young  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gazes,  depart, 

Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful,  yet  sweet  love ; 
The  sight  leaves  his  eye,  as  he  cries  with  a  sigh, 

"Dance  light,  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your  feet,  loveJ' 


EDWARD   WALSH. 

(1805—1850.) 

Edward  Walsh  was  born  in  1805,  while  his  father,  a  small  farmer 
of  County  Cork,  v.^ho  had  joined  the  militia  under  pressure  of  poverty, 
was  stationed  at  Londonderry.  He  returned  to  Cork,  and  there 
his  son  received  a  good  education,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  Irish  language,  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  tongue. 

Walsh  gained  his  poetic  reputation  chiefly  by  translating  poems 
from  the  Irish.  While  engaged  at  various  places  as  tutor  or  school- 
master he  published  a  number  of  translations  and  poems.  These 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  intelligence,  and  gained  for  the 
poet  the  friendship  of  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Avho  procured  him  the 
post  of  sub-editor  of  The  Dublin  Monitor.  But  he  did  not  remain 
in  this  position  very  long.  When  he  resigned  it  he  M^as  engaged  in 
some  fugitive  literary  work,  and  collected  a  number  of  his  own 
poems  and  translations  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  Gaelic  poetry  pre- 
served among  the  people,  which  afterward  appeared  under  the  title 
of  'Jacobite  Poetry.' 

Later  on  he  was  appointed  schoolmaster  to  the  convicts  on  Spike 
Island.  Here  it  was  that  there  occurred  the  interview  between  him 
and  John  Mitchel,  of  which  the  latter  has  given  a  touching  account 
in  his  'Jail  Journal.'  "  A  tall  gentleman-like  person  in  black  but 
rather  over-worn  clothes,  came  vip  to  me  and  grasped  my  hands  with 
every  demonstration  of  reverence.  I  knew  his  face,  but  could  not 
at  first  remember  who  he  was — he  was  Edward  Walsh,  author  of 
'  Mo  Craoibhin  Cno,'  and  other  sweet  songs,  and  of  some  verj-  mu- 
sical translations  from  Irish  ballads.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he 
told  me  he  had  contrived  to  get  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  shak- 
ing hemds  with  me  before  I  should  leave  Ireland.  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing  in  Spike  Island,  and  he  told  me  he  had  accepted  the 
office  of  teacher  to  a  school  they  kept  here  for  small  convicts — a 
very  wretched  office,  indeed,  and  to  a  shy,  sensitive  creature  like 
Walsh  it  must  be  daily  torture.  He  stooped  down  and  kissed  my 
hands.  'Ah! 'he  said,  'you  are  now  the  man  in  all  Ireland  most 
to  he  envied.''  I  answered  that  I  thought  there  might  be  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  about  that;  and  then  after  another  kind  Avord 
or  tAvo,  being  warned  by  my  turnkey,  I  bid  farcAvell,  and  retreated 
into  my  OAvn  den.  Poor  Walsh!  He  has  a  family  of  young  chil- 
di"en;  he  seems  broken  in  health  and  spirits;  ruin  has  been  on  his 
track  for  years,  and  I  think  has  him  in  the  Avind  at  last.  There 
are  more  contented  galley-slaA^es  moiling  at  Spike  tlian  the  school- 
master. Perhaps,  this  man  does  really  envy  me,  and  most  assuredly 
I  do  not  envy  him." 

Not  long  after  this  interview  between  the  tAA'o — in  August,  1850 — 
poor  Walsh's  earthly  troubles  were  all  over.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  Avas  schoolmaster  in  the  Cork  Avorkhouse.  Seven  years  after  he 
had  ceased  to  live,  a  graceful  monument  to  his  memory  was  raised 
by  a  number  of  the  worlcingmen  of  Corlc.  He  has  left  tAvo  volumes 
of  poetic  translations  from  the  Irish,  with  the  original  text. 
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BRIGHIDIN   BAN   MO   STORE.i 

I  am  a  wand'ring  minstrel  man, 

And  Love  my  only  theme; 
I  've  strayed  beside  the  pleasant  Bann, 

And  eke  the  Shannon's  stream; 
I  've  piped  and  played  to  wife  and  maid 

By  Barrow,  Suir,  and  Nore, 
But  never  met  a  maiden  yet 

Like  Brigliidin  han  mo  store. 

My  girl  hath  ringlets  rich  and  rare, 

By  Nature's  fingers  wove — 
Loch-Carra's  swan  is  not  so  fair 

As  is  her  breast  of  love; 
And  when  she  moves,  in  Sunday  sheen, 

Beyond  our  cottage  door, 
I  'd  scorn  the  high-born  Saxon  queen 

For  Brighidin  han  mo  store. 

It  is  not  that  thy  smile  is  sweet, 

And  soft  thy  voice  of  song- 
It  is  not  that  thou  fleest  to  meet 

My  comings  lone  and  long ! 
But  that  doth  rest  beneath  thy  breast 

A  heart  of  purest  core. 
Whose  pulse  is  known  to  me  alone, 

My  Brighidin  Ian  mo  store. 


MAIRGRlgAD  NI  CHAELLEADH." 

At  the  dance  in  the  village 
Thy  white  foot  was  fleetest; 
Thy  voice  'mid  the  concert 
Of  maidens  was  sweetest; 

^  Brighidin  ban  mo  store  is,  in  'English,  fair  young  bride,  or  Bridget  my 
tr^easure.  The  proper  name  Brig-hit,  or  JBride,  signifies  a  fiery  dart,  and 
was  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  poetry  in  the  pagan  days  of  Ireland. — ■  Walsh. 

^  This  ballad  is  founded  on  the  story  of  Daniel  O'Keefe,  an  outlaw, 
famous  in  the  traditions  of  the  county  of  Cork,  where  his  name  is  still 
associated  with  several  localities.  It  is  related  that  O'Keefe's  beautiful 
mistress,  Margaret  Kelly  (Mairgread  ni  CJiealleadh) .  tempted  by  a  large 
reward,  undertook  to  deliver  him  into  the  liands  of  the  English  soldiers  ; 
but  O'Keefe,  having  discovered  in  her  possession  a  document  revealing 
her  perfid}^  in  o  frenzy  of  indignation  sta,bbed  her  to  tlie  heart  with  his 
sJcian.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  and  is  represented  to  have 
been  a  gentleman  and  a  poet. — Walslt. 
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The  swell  of  thy  white  breast 
Made  rich  lovers  follow ; 
And  thy  raven  hair  bound  them, 
Young  Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh. 

Thy  neck  was,  lost  maid ! 
Than  the  ceanahhan '^  whiter;, 
And  the  glow  of  thy  cheek 
Than  the  monadan^  brighter; 
But  death's  chain  hath  bound  thee, 
Thine  eye 's  glazed  and  hollow, 
That  shone  like  a  sunburst. 
Young  Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh. 

No  more  shall  mine  ear  drink 

Thy  melody  swelling; 

Nor  thy  beamy  eye  brighten 

The  outlaw's  dark  dwelling; 

Or  thy  soft  heaving  bosom 

My  destiny  hallow. 

When  thine  arms  twine  around  me, 

Young  Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh. 

The  moss  couch  I  brought  thee 
To-day  from  the  mountain. 
Has  drank  the  last  drop 
Of  thy  young  heart's  red  fountain — 
For  this  good  sldan  beside  me 
Struck  deep  and  rung  hollow 
In  thy  bosom  of  treason, 
Young  Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh. 

With  strings  of  rich  pearls 
Thy  white  neck  was  laden. 
And  thy  fingers  with  spoils 
Of  the  Sassanach  maiden : 
Such  rich  silks  enrobed  not 
The  proud  dames  of  Mallow — 
Such  pure  gold  they  wore  not 
As  Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh. 

Alas!  that  my  loved  one 
Her  outlaw  would  injure — 

^  Ceanahhan.  a  plant  found  in  bogs,  the  top  of  which  bears  a  substance 
resembling  cotton  and  as  white  as  snow. 

2  Monadan,  the  red  berry  of  a  creeping  plant  found  on  wild  marshy- 
mountains. 
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Alas!  that  he  e'er  proved 

Her  treason's  avenger ! 

That  this  right  hand  should  make  thee 

A  bed  cold  and  hollow, 

When  in  Death's  sleep  it  laid  thee, 

Young  Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh. 

And  while  to  this  lone  cave 
My  deep  grief  I  'm  venting, 
The  Saxon's  keen  bandog 
My  footstep  is  scenting; 
But  true  men  await  me 
Afar  in  Duhallow. 
Farewell,  cave  of  slaughter, 
And  Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh. 


MO  CRAOIBHfN  CNO.i 

My  heart  is  far  from  Liffey's  tide 

And  Dublin  town; 
It  strays  beyond  the  southern  side 

Of  Cnoc-maol-Donn,2 
Where  Cappoquin  hath  woodlands  green, 

Where  Amhan-mhor's  ^  waters  flow, 
Where  dwells  unsung,  unsought,  unseen. 

Mo  craoibhin  cno, 
Low"  clustering  in  her  leafy  screen, 

Mo  craoihhin  cno! 

The  high-bred  dames  of  Dublin  town 

Are  rich  and  fair, 
With  wavy  plume,  and  silken  gown. 

And  stately  air; 
Can  plumes  compare  thy  dark  brown  hair? 

Can  silks  thy  neck  of  snow? 
Or  measured  pace,  thine  artless  grace, 

31  o  craoihhin  cno, 
When  harebells  scarcely  show  thy  trace 

Mo  craoibhin  cno? 

*  Mo  craoibhin    cno,   pronounced  Ma  Creeveen  Kno ;  "  my  cluster  of 
nuts  "  ;  "  my  nut-brown  mnid." 

2  Cnoc-maol-Donn  (the  "  brown  bare  hill"),  Knockmealdown  :  between 
Tippprary  and  Waterford. 

^  Amhan-mJior  (the  "Great  River."  pronounced  Oan-Vore):  the  Black- 
water,  whicli  flows  into  the  sea  at  Youghal. 
220 
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I  've  heard  the  songs  by  Liffey's  wave 

That  maidens  sung — 
They  sung  their  land  the  Saxon's  slave, 

In  Saxon  tongue. 
Oh !  bring  me  here  that  Gaelic  dear 

Which  cursed  the  Saxon  foe, 
When  thou  didst  charm  my  raptured  ear 

Mo  craoibhin  cno! 
And  none  but  God's  good  angels  near, 

Mo  craoihliin  cno! 

I  've  wandered  by  the  rolling  Lee, 

And  Lene's  green  bowers; 
I  Ve  seen  the  Shannon's  widespread  sea 

And  Limerick's  towers — 
And  Liffey's  tide,  where  halls  of  pride 

Frown  o'er  the  flood  below ; 
My  wild  heart  strays  to  Amhan-mhor's  side, 

Mo  craoihhin  cno! 
With  love  and  thee  for  aye  to  bide, 

Mo  craoihhin  cno! 


HAVE    YOU    BEEN    AT    CARRICK?i 

FroiTi  the  Irish. 

Have  you  been  at  Carrick,  and  saw  you  my  true-love  there, 
And  saw  you  her  features,  all  beautiful,  bright  and  fair? 
Saw  you  the  most  fragrant,  flowery,  sweet  apple-tree? 
Oh!  saw  3'ou  my  loved  one,  and  pines  she  in  grief  like  me? 

"  I  have  been  at  Carrick,  and  saw  thy  own  true-love  there ; 
And  saw,  too,  her  features,  all  beautiful,  bright  and  fair; 
And  saw  the  most  fragrant,  flowering,  sweet  apple-tree — 
I  saw  thy  loved  one — she  pines  not  in  grief  like  thee." 

Five  guineas  would  jDrice  ever}'  tress  of  her  golden  hair — 
Then  think  what  a  treasure  her  pillow  at  night  to  share! 

1  The  translator  remarks  :  "  This  is  a  song  of  the  Soutli,  but  there  are 
so  many  places  of  tlie  name  of  Carrick,  such  as  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  etc.,  tliat  I  cannot  fix  its  precise  locality.  In  this  truly 
Irish  song,  wlien  the  pining  swain  learns  that  his  absent  mistress  is  not 
lovesick  like  himself,  he  praises  the  beauty  of  her  copious  hair,  throws 
off  a  glass  to  her  health,  enumerates  liis  sufferings,  and  swears  to  forego 
the  sex  forever  ;  but  she  suddenly  bursts  ui)on  liis  view,  his  resolves  vanish 
into  thin  air,  and  he  greets  his  glorious  maid." 
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These  tresses  tliick-clust'ring  and  curling  around  her  brow— 

0  Kinglet  of  Fairness!    I  '11  drink  to  thy  beauty  now! 

When,  seeking  to  slumber,  my  bosom  is  rent  with  sighs — 

1  toss  on  my  pillow  till  morning's  blest  beams  arise; 
No  aid,  bright  beloved !  can  reach  me  save  God  above. 

For  a  blood-lake  is  formed  of  the  light  of  my  eyes  with  love! 

Until  3^ellow  autumn  shall  usher  the  Paschal  day, 
And  Patrick's  gay  festival  come  in  its  train  alway — 
Until  through  my  coffin  the  blossoming  boughs  shall  grow, 
My  love  on  another  I  '11  never  in  life  bestow ! 

Lo !  yonder  the  maiden  illustrious,  queen-like,  high, 
With  long-flowing  tresses  adown  to  her  sandal-tie — 
Swan,  fair  as  the  lily,  descended  of  high  degree, 
A  myriad  of  welcomes,  dear  maid  of  my  heart,  to  thee! 


THE    DAWNING    OF    THE    DAY.i 

From  the  Irish, 


At  early  dawn  I  once  had  been 

Where  Lene's  blue  waters  flow, 
When  summer  bid  the  groves  be  green. 

The  lamp  of  light  to  glow. 
As  on  by  bower,  and  town,  and  tower, 

And  widespread  fields  I  stray, 
I  met  a  maid  in  the  greenwood  shade 

At  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

II. 

Her  feet  and  beauteous  head  were  bare^ 

No  mantle  fair  she  wore; 
But  down  her  waist  fell  golden  hair, 

That  swept  the  tall  grass  o'er. 
With  milking-pail  she  sought  the  vale, 

And  bright  her  charms'  display; 
Outshining  far  the  morning  star 

At  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

1  A  close  rendering  of  the  Gaelic  Fdinne  geal  an  Lae.     Walsh  has  pre- 
served some  of  the  internal  chimes  characteristic  of  Irish  verse. 
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III. 

Beside  me  sat  that  maid  divine 

Where  grassy  banks  outspread. 
"  Oh,  let  me  call  thee  ever  mine, 

Dear  maid,"  I  sportive  said. 
"  False  man,  for  shame,  why  bring  me  blame?" 

She  cried,  and  burst  away- — 
The  sun's  first  light  pursued  her  flight 

At  the  dawning  of  the  day. 


LAMENT    OF    THE    MANGAIRE    SUGACH.i 

From  the  Irish. 


Beloved,  do  you  pity  not  my  doleful  case, 
Pursued  by  priest  and  minister  in  dire  disgrace? 
The  churchmen  brand  the  vagabond  upon  my  brow — 
Oh  !  they  '11  take  me  not  as  Protestant  or  Papist  now ! 

II. 

The  parson  calls  me  wanderer  and  homeless  knave; 
And  though  I  boast  the  Saxon  creed  with  aspect  grave, 
He  says  that  claim  my  Popish  face  must  disallow. 
Although  I  'm  neither  Protestant  nor  Papist  now ! 

Ill, 

He  swears  (and  oh,  he  '11  keep  his  oath)  he  's  firmly  bent 
To  hunt  me  down  by  penal  Acts  of  Parliament; 
Before  the  law's  coercive  might  to  make  me  bow, 
And  choose  between  the  Protestant  and  Papist  now ! 

IV, 

The  priest  me  deems  a  satirist  of  luckless  lay. 
Whose  merchant-craft  hath  often  led  fair  maids  astray, 
And,  worse  than  hunted  fugitive  all  disavow. 
He  '11  take  me  not  a  Protestant  or  Papist  noAv ! 

1  Andrew  Magrath.  commonly  called  the  Many  aire  Sugacli  (or  "Jolly 
Merchant  "),  liaving  been  expelled  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
liis  licentious  life,  offered  himself  as  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism :  but,  tlie  Protestant  clergyman  having  also  refused  to  accept  him, 
the  unfortunate  Mangaire  gave  A'^ent  to  his  feelings  in  this  lament. — 
Author's  note. 
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V. 


That,  further,  I  'm  a  foreigner  devoid  of  shame, 
Of  hateful,  vile,  licentious  life  and  evil  name; 
A  ranting,  rhyming  wanderer,  without  a  cow, 
Who  now  is  deemed  a  Protestant — a  Papist  now ! 


VI. 


Alas!  it  was  not  charity  or  Christian  grace 
That  urged  to  drag  my  deeds  before  the  Scotic  race. 
What  boots  it  him  to  write  reproach  upon  my  brow, 
Whether  they  deem  me  Protestant  or  Papist  now? 


VII. 


Lo!  David,  Israel's  poet-king,  and  Magdalene, 
And  Paul,  who  of  the  Christian  creed  the  foe  had  been — 
Did  Heaven,  when  sorrow  filled  their  heart,  reject  their  vow 
Though  they  were  neither  Protestant  nor  Papist  now? 


VIII. 


Oh !  since  I  weep  my  wretched  heart  to  evil  prone, 
A  wanderer  in  the  paths  of  sin,  all  lost  and  lone. 
At  other  shrines  with  other  flocks  I  fain  must  bow. 
Who'll  take  me,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist,  now? 


IX. 


Beloved,  whither  can  I  flee  for  peace  at  last. 

When  thus  beyond  the  Church's  pale  I  'm  rudely  cast? 

The  Arian  creed,  or  Calvinist,  I  must  avow, 

When  severed  from  the  Protestant  and  Papist  now ! 


THE    SUMMING-UP. 


Lo  Peter  the  Apostle,  whose  lapses  from  grace  were  three, 
Denying  the  Saviour,  was  granted  a  pardon  free ; 
O  God !  though  the  Mangaire  from  him  Thy  mild  laws  cast, 
Receive  him,  like  Peter,  to  dwell  in  thy  house  at  last ! 


JOHN    WALSH. 

(1835—1881.) 

John  Walsh  was  born  at  Cappoquin,  County  Waterford,  April 
1,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  national  school  there  and  at  Mount 
Melleray.  He  became  a  national  school-teacher  in  his  native  town 
and  afterward  at  Cashel,  County  Tipperary,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  m  February,  1881.  He  left  a  widow  and  six  children, 
and  was  buried  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel.  He  wrote  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  poems  for  The  Waterford  Citizen  over  the  signature  of  "  A 
Cappoquin  Girl,"  for  Ths  Irishman  over  those  of  "Shamrock"  and 
"  Lismore,"  for  The  Nation  over  those  of  "J.  W.",  "  J.  J,  W.",  and 
"  Boz,"  and  for  The  Irish  People  over  that  of  "  Kilmartin."  He  also 
wrote  for  The  Harp,  The  Celt,  Tipperary  Examiner,  etc.  He  wrote 
some  admirably  simple  and  touching  pieces,  which  have  earned  for 
him  the  name  of  ' '  The  Sweet  Singer  of  the  South. "  They  have  never 
been  collected.  Michael  Cavanagh,  the  Irish -American  poet  and 
journalist,  and  author  of  a  valuable  life  of  T.  F.  Meagher,  was  his 
brother-in-law. 

TO    MY   PROMISED   WIFE. 

Dear  maiden,  when  the  sun  is  down, 
And  darkness  creeps  above  the  town, 
The  woodlands'  green  is  changed  to  brown, 

And  the  mild  light 
Melting  beneath  the  tall  hills'  frown 

Steals  into  night, 

I  don  an  honest  coat  of  gray, 
And,  setting  stupid  care  at  bay, 
Across  the  fields  of  scented  hay 

I  stroll  along, 
Humming  some  quaint  old  Irish  lay 

Or  simple  song. 

And  when,  dear  maid,  I  come  to  you, 
A  laughing  eye  of  brightest  blue. 
And  flushing  cheek  of  crimson  hue, 

Tell  whom  I  greet. 
And  bounds  a  little  heart  as  true 

As  ever  beat. 

The  green  grass  on  the  river-side. 
The  full  moon  dancing  on  the  tide, 
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The  half -blown  rose  that  tries  to  hide 

Her  blush  in  dew, 
Are  fair;  but  none,  my  promised  bride, 

As  fair  as  you. 

And  though,  dear  love,  our  gathered  store 

Of  gold  is  small,  the  brighter  ore 

Of  love's  deep  mine  we  '11  seek  the  more, 

And  truth  shall  be 
The  guard  beside  our  cottage-door, 

Astor  mo  chroidJie! 


DRIMIN    BONN    DTLIS.i 

Oh!  drimin  donn  dilis!  the  landlord  has  come, 
Like  a  foul  blast  of  death  has  he  swept  o'er  our  home; 
He  has  withered  our  roof-tree — beneath  the  cold  sky, 
Poor,  houseless,  and  homeless,  to-night  must  we  lie. 

My  heart  it  is  cold  as  the  white  winter's  snow ; 
My  brain  is  on  fire,  and  my  blood  's  in  a  glow. 
Oh !  drimin  donn  dilis,  't  is  hard  to  forgive 
When  a  robber  denies  us  the  right  we  should  live. 

With  my  health  and  my  strength,  with  hard  labor  and  toil, 
I  dried  the  wet  marsh  and  I  tilled  the  harsh  soil; 
I  moiled  the  long  day  through,  from  morn  until  even, 
And  I  thought  in  my  heart  I'  d  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

The  summer  shone  round  us  above  and  below, 
The  beautiful  summer  that  makes  the  flowers  blow: 
Oh !  't  is  hard  to  forget  it,  and  think  I  must  bear 
That  strangers  shall  reap  the  reward  of  my  care. 

Your  limbs  they  were  plump  then — your  coat  it  was  silk, 

And  never  was  wanted  the  mether  of  milk ; 

For  freely  it  came  in  the  calm  summer's  noon. 

While  you  munched  to  the  time  of  the  old  milking  croon. 

How  often  you  left  the  green  side  of  the  hill, 
To  stretch  in  the  shade  and  to  drink  of  the  rill ! 
And  often  I  freed  you  before  the  gray  dawn 
From  your  snug  little  pen  at  the  edge  of  the  bawn. 
1  Drimin  donn  dilis,  "  Dear  brown  cow." 
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But  they  racked  and  they  ground  me  with  tax  and  with  rent 
Till  my  heart  it  was  sore  and  my  life-blood  was  spent : 
To-day  they  have  finished,  and  on  the  wide  world 
With  the  mocking  of  fiends  from  my  home  I  was  hurled. 

I  knelt  down  three  times  for  to  utter  a  prayer, 
But  my  heart  it  was  seared,  and  the  words  were  not  there; 
Oh !  wild  were  the  thoughts  through  my  dizzy  head  came, 
Like  the  rushing  of  wind  through  a  forest  of  flame. 

I  bid  you,  old  comrade,  a  long  last  farewell; 
For  the  gaunt  hand  of  famine  has  clutched  us  too  well; 
It  severed  the  master  and  you,  my  good  cow. 
With  a  blight  on  his  life  and  a  brand  on  his  brow. 


JOHN   EDWARD    WALSH. 

(1816—1869.) 

John  Edward  Walsh,  the  author  of  '  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago.' 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  a  well-known  Irish  writer  of 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  born  on  Nov.  12, 
1816.  His  father  was  at  the  time  i"ector  of  Finglas,  County  Dublin, 
and  he  vi^as  not  imiDrobably  born  at  that  place. 

He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating  in  1836. 
Three  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  during  his  early 
years  of  practice  found  time  to  write  frequently  for  The  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine  and  to  edit  a  few  law  books.  In  the  periodical 
just  mentioned  portions  of  the  book  afterward  anonymously  printed 
as  'Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago'  first  appeared.  His  great  success  at 
the  bar,  however,  prevented  him  from  devoting  much  time  to  liter- 
ature. In  1857  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel,  in  1866  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  1867  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  25, 
1869.  The  book  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  was  published  in  1847 
and  was  subsequently  reprinted  as  '  Ireland  Ninety  Years  Ago.' 

SOME    COLLEGE    RECOLLECTIONS. 

From  '  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago.' 

I  entered  college  in  the  year  1791,  a  year  rendered  mem- 
orable  by  the  institution  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. They  held  their  meetings  in  an  obscure  passage 
called  Back-lanCj  leading  from  Corn  Market  to  Nicholas 
Street.  The  very  aspect  of  the  place  seemed  to  render  it 
adapt  for  cherishing  a  conspiracy.  It  was  in  the  locality 
where  the  tailors,  skinners,  and  curriers,  held  their  guilds, 
and  was  the  region  of  the  operative  democracy.  I  one 
evening  proceeded  from  college,  and  found  out  Back-lane, 
and  having  inquired  for  the  place  of  meeting,  a  house  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  that  had  been  the  hall  in  which  the  cor- 
poration of  tailors  held  their  assemblies.  I  walked  in 
without  hesitation — no  one  forbidding  me — and  found  the 
society  in  full  debate,  the  Hon.  Simon  Butler  in  the  chair. 
I  saw  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  men  with  the  three 
names,  which  were  now  become  so  familiar  to  the  people 
of  Dublin — Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  James  Napper  Tandy, 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan. 

The  first  was  a  slight  effeminate  looking  man,  with  a 
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hatchet  face,  a  long  aquiline  nose,  rather  handsome  and 
genteel  looking,  with  lank,  straight  hair  combed  down  on 
his  sickly  red  cheek,  exhibiting  a  face  the  most  insignifi- 
cant and  mindless  that  could  be  imagined.  His  mode  of 
speaking  was  in  correspondence  with  his  face  and  person. 
It  was  polite  and  gentlemanly,  but  totally  devoid  of  any- 
thing like  energy  or  vigor.  I  set  him  down  as  a  worthy, 
good-natured,  flimsy  man,  in  whom  there  was  no  harm, 
and  as  the  least  likely  person  in  the  world  to  do  mischief 
to  the  state. 

Tandy  was  the  very  opposite  looking  character.  He 
was  the  ugliest  man  I  ever  gazed  on.  He  had  a  dark,  yel- 
low, truculent-looking  countenance,  a  long  drooping  nose, 
rather  sharpened  at  the  point,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face 
formed  two  cords  at  each  side  of  it.  He  had  a  remarkable 
hanging-down  look,  and  an  occasional  twitching  or  con- 
vulsive motion  of  his  nose  and  mouth,  as  if  he  was  snap- 
ping at  something  on  the  side  of  him  while  he  was 
speaking. 

Not  so  Hamilton  Rowan.  I  thought  him  not  only  the 
most  handsome,  but  the  largest  man  I  had  ever  seen.  Tone 
and  Tandy  looked  like  pigmies  beside  him.  His  ample 
and  capacious  forehead  seemed  the  seat  of  thought  and  en- 
ergy; while  with  such  an  external  to  make  him  feared,  he 
had  a  courtesy  of  manner  that  excited  love  and  confidence. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  large  stick,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  large  dog. 

I  had  not  been  long  standing  on  the  floor,  looking  at  and 
absorbed  in  the  persons  about  me,  when  I  was  perceived, 
and  a  whisper  ran  round  the  room.  Some  one  went  up  to 
the  president,  then  turned  round,  and  pointed  to  me.  The 
president  immediately  rose,  and  called  out  that  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  room.  Two  members  advanced,  and  taking 
me  under  the  arm,  led  me  up  to  the  president's  chair, 
and  there  I  stood  to  await  the  penalty  of  my  unauthorized 
intrusion.  I  underwent  an  examination;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  questions,  that  my  entrance  was  not  accred- 
ited, but  that  I  was  suspected  as  a  government  spy.  The 
'^  battalion  of  testimony "  as  it  was  called,  was  already 
formed,  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  corps.  I,  how- 
ever, gave  a  full  and  true  account  of  myself,  which  was  for- 
tunately  confirmed   by   a   member    who   knew   something 
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about  me,  and  was  ultimately  pronounced  a  harmless 
"  gib,"  and  admitted  to  the  honor  of  the  sitting.  .  .  . 

Revolutionary  principles  began  to  spread  in  college,  and 
an  incident  happened  which  excited  much  indignation  even 
among  the  most  loyal.  A  little  previous  to  the  departure 
of  the  highly  unpopular  Lord  Camden  from  the  viceroyalty 
of  Ireland,  it  was  announced  that  the  college,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  intended  to  proceed  to  the  Castle,  and 
present  an  address  to  him.  All  the  fellows  and  scholars, 
as  members  of  the  Corporation  were  especially  summoned 
to  attend,  and  generally  obeyed  the  notice.  Two  scholars, 
named  Power  and  Ardagh,  absented  themselves,  and  w^hen 
cited  before  the  board,  made  some  trifling  excuse.  One 
said  he  had  no  gowm  at  the  time,  and  could  not  borrow  one ; 
the  other  that  he  was  preparing  his  lecture,  and  thought  it 
a  more  important  occupation.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  board  had  received  some  secret  information  that  their 
absence  w^as  caused  by  disaffection,  and  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  secret  treasonable  societies  then  reported  to 
exist  in  college.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  make  an 
example;  so  Power  and  Ardagh  were  publicly  expelled. 
There  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  measure 
at  the  board.  Dr.  Browne,  a  senior  fellow,  and  member 
for  the  University  in  Parliament,  not  only  dissented  from 
the  severe  measure  adopted  by  the  board,  but  was  so  in- 
discreet as  to  mention  his  dissent  to  some  of  the  students, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  board  room.  Greater  importance 
was  attached  to  this  circumstance  at  that  time,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  were  then  kept  profoundly  secret. 
The  two  men  expelled  were  of  goocl  character,  acknowl- 
edged talents,  and  popular  manners.  Their  case  excited 
m.uch  sympathy.  Their  expulsion  was  considered  a  very 
harsh  measure,  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  declared 
offense,  and  was  generally  much  condemned. 

During  this  ebullition  of  collegiate  feeling,  my  extern 
friend,  O'Tundher,  came  to  my  rooms.  He  could  hardly 
speak  with  rage.  When  his  indignation  a  little  subsided, 
he  proposed  that  he  and  I  should  form  a  committee,  and  in 
the  name  of  more,  express  our  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 
The  proposal  amused  me,  so  I  sent  to  the  cellar  for  some 
"  October  " — -a  beverage  of  which  he  was  fond — and,  un- 
der its  influence,  ^v^e  drew  out  what  we  called  the  resolu- 
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tions  of  the  "  Independent  Scholars  and  Students  o; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin." 

When  we  had  read  and  criticised  the  precious  docu- 
ment, I  threw  it  on  the  table,  supposing  it  would  lie  there, 
like  the  embryo  constitutions  we  had  drawn  up  for  the 
provisional  government,  and,  like  them,  have  no  more  im- 
portant result  than  the  entertainment  of  the  hour. 

A  short  time  after,  a  notice  appeared  on  the  college  gate, 
announcing  a  visitation  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  19, 
1798,  enjoining  the  attendance  without  fail,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  University.  I  was  reading  it  when  my 
friend,  O'Tundher,  passed  out.  He  held  down  his  head, 
but  cast  at  me  a  significant  glance  of  intelligence  under 
his  eye,  and  holding  his  middle  finger  against  his  thumb, 
he  cracked  them  with  the  forefinger,  making  a  report  like 
the  lashing  of  a  whip — a  mode  he  had  of  expressing  more 
than  usual  glee  and  satisfaction. 

Immediately  afterwards  I  met  a  lad  named  E .     He 

came  up  to  me  in  great  apparent  tribulation,  and  asked 
me  if  I  knew  the  cause  of  the  visitation.  I  declared  with 
truth  I  did  not  know  it.  He  began  to  express  himself  with 
great  anxiety,  and  with  a  confidence  altogether  gratuitous 
and  unsought  on  my  part;  telling  me  he  was  deeply  com- 
promised, and  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  arrested.  He 
expected  some  confidential  communication  in  return,  and 
was  much  disappointed  when  I  declared  I  had  no  cause  of 
apprehension,  and  left  him,  repeating,  "  Let  the  galled  jade 
wince,  my  withers  are  unwrung."  In  fact,  I  had  abstained 
carefully  from  mixing  myself  with  parties,  and  felt  a  per- 
fect security  from  any  charge,  or  even  suspicion.  I  after- 
wards had  reason  to  believe  my  reserve  towards  E was 

most  fortunate. 

On  the  day  of  the  visitation  we  all  assembled  in  the  hall. 
Lord  Clare,  as  vice-chancellor  of  the  Universitj^,  sat  as  the 
acting  visitor,  with  Dr.  Duigenan  as  his  assessor,  on  an 
elevated  platform  at  the  upper  end  of  the  dining-hall,  then 
followed  in  order  the  yn'ovost,  senior  and  junior  fellows, 
and  scholars,  as  members  of  the  corporation;  then  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students;  and  lastly,  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  porters  of  the  college.  The  great  door 
was  closed  with  a  portentous  sound,  and  shut  in  many  an 
anxious  heart;  I  felt  mine,  however,  quite  free  from  care 
or  apprehension. 
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Those  who  have  seen  Lord  Clare  in  his  visitorial  capacity 
never  will  forget  him — the  hatchet  sharpness  of  his  coun- 
tenance, the  oblique  glance  of  his  eye,  which  seemed  to 
read  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
directed.  Silence  was  commanded,  and  the  multitude  was 
still.     The  vice-chancellor  then  said  : — 

The  prevalent  reports  respecting  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  induced  the  visitors  to  inquire  whether  the  dis- 
affection imputed  to  the  college  was  founded  in  reality,  or 
was  a  mere  rumor  or  surmise.  Appointed  to  the  high 
office  of  superintending  the  conduct,  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  that  college,  he  should  neglect  an  important 
duty,  if  he  were  to  suffer  it  to  continue  stained  with  the  in- 
famous imputation  of  disaffection  and  rebellion,  if  un- 
founded, or  permit  any  guilty  member  thereof  to  poison 
and  destroy  the  prospects  of  the  uninfected.  His  duty, 
therefore,  to  what  he  considered  the  happiness  of  the  stu- 
dents, without  referring  to  the  more  general  consequence 
to  society,  from  the  lettered  portion  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion cherishing  and  acting  on  those  devastating  principles 
Avhicli  had  destroj^ed  the  peace,  and  almost  annihilated  the 
morals  of  Europe,  indispensably  required  of  him  to  inves- 
tigate and  suppress  any  serious  disorders.  He  found  great 
probability  had  been  given  to  the  reports  in  circulation  by 
a  rebellious  publication,  purporting  to  be  the  resolution  of 
the  independent  scholars  and  students  of  the  University 
and  it  behooved  all  who  heard  him  to  acquit  themselves  of 
any  concern  therein.  Such  members  as  acted  with  want 
of  candor,  and  refused  to  exonerate  themselves  from  the 
treasonable  charge  made  against  the  University,  and  which 
the  abominable  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  so  much  war- 
ranted, he  was  determined  to  remove,  and  adopt  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  them  from  contaminating  the 
youth  of  the  several  colleges  in  England  and  Scotland,  by 
representing  to  the  governors  of  them  their  dangerous  prin- 
ciples, and  so  exclude  them  from  admission.  In  one  of 
those  secret  societies,  the  formation  of  which  he  knew  of 
in  college,  a  system  of  assassination  had  been  recom- 
mended, and  a  proposal  made  to  collect  arms.  The  first 
proposal  was  considered,  but  adjourned  to  the  next  meet- 
ingj  when  it  was  negatived  by  a  small  majority.  The 
second  w^as  carried  and  acted  on.     He  concluded  by  a 
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declaration  of  his  intention  to  punish  with  severity  the 
oncouragers  and  abettors  of  sedition  and  treason,  and 
more  especially  the  miscreant  authors  of  that  wicked  paper, 
whom  he  was  determined  to  detect  and  punish.  It  had  not 
only  been  thrown  into  every  letter-box  in  college,  but  auda- 
ciously flung  at  his  own  head,  in  his  house,  by  way  of  menace 
and  defiance. 

He  read  the  "  infamous  "  paper,  and  to  my  utter  horror 
and  dismay,  it  proved  to  be  ni}^  own  ''  resolution  ! " 
I  was  at  the  time  standing  close  to  him.  My  seniority 
had  placed  me  near  that  end  of  the  hall,  but  my  curiosity 
and  the  crowd  behind  had  pushed  me  even  higher  than  I 
was  entitled  to  by  my  standing ;  and  when  he  held  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  waved  it  in  a  threatening  manner, 
he  actually  seemed  to  shake  it  in  my  face,  and  fix  his  eye 
intently  on  me  as  the  detected  victim.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  my  feelings  of  astonishment  at  my  own  indiscre- 
tion, or  my  apprehension  of  the  consequences.  I  had  no 
more  notion  that  the  resolutions  that  we  had  framed 
would  ever  see  the  light,  than  that  the  constitutions  we  had 
drawn  up  would  be  adopted  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. I  saw  myself  at  once  entangled  in  an  awful  respon- 
sibility, which  might  compromise  my  life,  and  I  had  not 
even  the  support  of  enthusiasm  or  participation  in  what 
some  might  think  a  noble  cause.  I  had  been  fabricating 
a  falsehood  without  foundation,  in  which  I  actually  felt 
neither  interest  nor  concern,  and  was  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  a  traitor,  without  having  the  least  con- 
nection with  the  treason.  When  I  contemplated  the 
number  it  might  implicate  in  suspicion,  and  the  confusion 
and  misery  it  might  cause,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  pulled  down 
the  pillars  of  the  earth,  and  the  fragments  were  falling  on 
my  head.  When  I  recovered  a  little  from  the  first  stun 
of  suri^rise,  I  attempted  to  converse  with  the  person  next 
me,  as  if  to  show  my  unconcern,  but  literally  vox  fauci- 
hus  hcesit,  my  mouth  was  so  dry,  I  could  not  utter  a  syl- 
lable. It  next  rushed  into  my  mind  to  escape  from  the 
hall,  but  I  saw  at  once  that  this  would  surely  cause  sus- 
picion. Once  it  occurred  to  me  to  anticipate  discovery, 
and  avail  myself  of  the  lenity  which  the  visitors  had  inti- 
mated would  be  extended  to  those  who  confessed  their 
faults  and  abjured  their  errors — to  acknov/ledge  my  share 
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in  the  authorship,  and  mals:e  a  merit  of  confessing  a  thing, 
the  detection  of  which  I  thought  must  be  immediate  and 
inevitable.  But  my  final  and  enduring  determination  was 
to  "  bide  my  time,"  and  bear  up,  as  best  I  could,  against 
all  consequences. 

The  roll  was  now  called  of  all  the  names  on  the  college 
books,  beginning  with  the  proYOst.  Several  excuses  were 
offered  for  absence,  some  few  of  which  were  admitted,  but 
in  almost  every  case  personal  attendance  was  insisted  on. 
Among  the  absent  was  Robert  Emmet,  for  whom  his  tutor 
pleaded  hard,  but  without  effect.  He  was  set  down  as 
contumacious. 

When  the  examination  of  individuals  commenced,  each 
person,  when  called  on,  was  first  sworn  to  discover  all  mat- 
ters as  to  which  he  should  be  questioned.  The  provost  was 
the  first  examined.  Among  other  questions,  he  Avas  asked 
if  the  copy  of  that  paper  which  had  been  "  hurled  at "  the 
chancellor,  had  been  sent  to  him.  He  replied  that  it  had, 
and  by  the  same  conveyance — the  penny  post.  He  was 
also  interrogated  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  in  the  expulsion  of  Power  and  Ardagh,  and  the 
number  and  description  of  the  votes  given  on  the  occasion. 

The  examination  then  proceeded  through  the  senior 
fellows,  till  it  came  down  to  Dr.  Browne.  He  was,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  a  member  of  the  board,  and  represented 
the  college  in  parliament.  His  politics  were  in  the  ex- 
treme of  liberality,  and  therefore  he  was  an  object  of  pecu- 
liar suspicion.  He  was  questioned  touching  his  vote  at 
the  board  in  the  case  of  Ardagh  and  Power.  He  acknowl- 
edged he  opposed  their  expulsion,  and  voted  for  rustica- 
tion during  a  year,  and  stated  that  there  were  two  other 
members  of  the  board  who  voted  with  him.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  gone  from  the  board  into  the  college  court,  and 
there  declared  the  vote  he  had  given,  and  said  he  did  so 
because  he  thought  it  was  right.  The  vice-chancellor  de- 
clared that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Browne  was  highly  repre- 
hensible ;  and  that  it  promoted  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
among  the  students,  by  exciting  discontent  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  recom- 
mend as  just  and  proper;  and  that  if  the  board  had 
thought  fit  to  expel  him  for  such  conduct,  he  would  have 
confirmed  the  expulsion.     Dr.  Browne  was  also  asked  if 
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he  was  the  author  of  that  paper,  .and  when  he  denied  it  in 
a  most  earnest  manner,  he  was  asked  did  he  know  any 
person  who  was  its  author,  or  had  any  connection  with 
it.     He,  of  course,  declared  he  did  not. 

Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  then  a  junior  fellow,  was  next 
called  on.  The  vice-chancellor,  eying  him  with  a  stern 
coxmtenance,  and  with  the  confidence  of  a  person  who  was 
sure  of  his  man,  asked  him,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  if  he 
knew  of  United  Irish  Societies  existing  in  college.  Stokes 
answered  decidedly,  "No."  The  vice-chancellor  looked 
much  amazed  by  the  unexpected  repulse,  and  a  slight  mur- 
mur of  surprise  ran  through  the  hall.  The  paper  was 
held  out  to  Stokes,  and,  in  a  similar  manner  he  was  asked 
if  he  knew  anything  of  the  authorship  of  it;  and,  in  a  simi- 
lar tone,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  (except  myself),  he  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  it  or  its  authors.  The  exceeding  can- 
dor of  Stokes  and  his  love  of  truth  induced  all  to  believe 
that  he  would  at  once  declare  whatever  he  knew,  when 
asked,  and  many  thought  that  he  knew  much.  He  was 
then  asked  if  he  knew  anything  of  secret  or- illegal  societies 
in  college.  He  answered  promptly  and  without  hestitation, 
that  he  did.  He  was  then  called  on  to  explain  and  declare 
what  they  were. 

"The  only  societies  of  that  description,  which  I  am 
aware  of,"  said  he,  "  are  Orange  Societies,  and  I  know 
some  members  of  them." 

If  the  chancellor  had  been  struck  a  violent  blow,  he 
could  not  have  shown  more  surprise  and  indignation. 
He  actually  started  on  his  seat  at  the  audacious  sincerity 
of  this  simple-minded  man,  and  another  murmur  ran 
through  the  hall. 

A  long  examination  ensued,  during  which  Dr.  Stokes 
answered  the  questions  put  to  him  in  a  quiet  and  dignified 
manner,  and  with  perfect  candor  and  simplicity.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen  before  the  year  1792,  when  their  views  were  con- 
fined to  legitimate  objects;  but  stated  that  he  was  wholly 
unconnected  with  them  ever  since  that  time.  He  admit- 
ted that  he  had  since  that  time  subscribed  money  to  their 
funds,  but  added  that  it  was  merely  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  individuals — Butler  and  Bond,  who  were  in 
prison.     He  Lad,  he  said,  received  some  account  of  seri- 
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ous  injuries  inflicted  on  a  village  by  the  soldiery,  which 
he  communicated  to  Mr.  Sampson,  a  United  Irishman,  as 
materials  for  Lord  Moira's  information,  on  his  motion  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  had  previously  made  a  communi- 
cation to  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant.  He  admitted 
he  had  visited  a  man  who  was  a  treasonable  character, 
but  he  did  so  as  a  professional  duty,  as  the  man  was  very 
poor  and  sick;  and  he  had  alwaj'S  brought  with  him  a 
third  person,  to  be  present,  lest  there  should  be  any  mis- 
representation of  his  motives.  He  added,  that  when  the 
French  invaded  this  country,  and  their  fleets  were  lying 
off  the  shore,  he  went  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  exciting  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
common  enemy: — 

"  This  my  lord,"  said  Stokes,  in  an  emphatic  manner, 
"  was  not  the  conduct  of  a  disaffected  man,  nor  of  one  en- 
tertaining those  principles  with  which  this  examination 
appears  to  try  to  connect  me." 

A  Mr.  Kerns,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Stokes,  stood  forward,  and 
earnestly  defended  his  tutor.  He  said  that  temptations 
had  been  held  out  to  him  to  join  treasonable  societies,  and 
had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  college  corps;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
advice  and  earnest  persuasion  of  Dr.  Stokes,  he  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  society  of  the  disaffected,  and  re- 
placed his  name  in  his  company;  and  that  he  was  not  the 
only  person  so  advised  by  Dr.  Stokes,  but  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  several  others  had  been  .equally  influenced  in 
the  same  way  by  his  persuasions. 

Dr.  Graves  with  similar  earnestness  and  zeal,  bore  testi- 
mony to  Stokes'  character.  He  said  that  atheism  and  re- 
publicanism were  uniformly  connected  at  that  time,  but 
that  he  had  the  strongest  proof,  from  his  writings,  that 
Dr.  Stokes  was  tainted  with  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
When  Paine's  '  Age  of  Reason  '  first  appeared,  the  earli- 
est and  best  answer  to  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stokes. 
His  work  was  dedicated  to  the  students  of  Trinity  College, 
and  was  published  without  any  view  of  pecuniary  profit 
by  Dr.  Stokes,  who  gratuitously  made  earnest  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  to  disseminate  it  among  the  junior 
members  of  the  University. 

231 
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Many  others  entered  their  testimony  in  favor  of  a  man 
so  mucli  loved  and  respected;  and  the  vice-chancellor  said 
he  was  happy  to  find  so  many  respectable  and  disinter- 
ested witnesses  standing  forward  in  Dr.  Stokes's  favor, 
and  that  he  was  now  convinced  he  was  a  well-meaning 
man,  but  had  been  led  into  great  indiscretions. 

The  examination  proceeded  among  the  scholars  and 
students.  The  most  lengthy  was  the  examination  of  a 
man  named  Robinson.  When  pressed  with  questions,  he 
admitted  that  he  had  lent  his  rooms  on  a  particular  day, 
but  was  not  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  bor- 
rowed. He,  however,  at  last  confessed  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  meeting  to  be  held  there  was  of  a  disaffected 
nature.  He  hestitated  and  wavered  much  when  pressed 
by  the  chancellor's  and  Duigenan's  questions. 

A  growing  disposition  was  soon  manifested  to  decline 
taking  the  oath  of  discovery  in  the  unqualified  form  in 
which  it  had  been  at  first  administered.  Of  those  called 
on,  some  declared  they  were  ready  to  swear  as  to  them- 
selves, and  purge  their  character  by  an  oath  from  any 
charge  or  suspicion  of  disaffection,  but  would  not  swear 
to  inform  against  or  implicate  others  by  answering  all 
questions  put  to  them.  Others  declined  being  sworn,  be- 
cause, as  they  said,  it  would  be  an  example  subversive  of 
the  best  acknowledged  principles  of  the  English  law  and 
of  justice,  to  swear  to  tell  what  might  criminate  them- 
selves. The  first  day  closed  with  about  fifty  recusants, 
who  declined  to  take  the  oath,  and  were  marked  for  ex- 
pulsion as  contumacious.  On  the  second  day  of  the  visi- 
tation, the  chancellor  found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  ex- 
amination in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  recusants  an  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  their  contumacy.  He  indicated  what 
would  be  the  awful  state  of  the  University  if  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  its  members  should  appear  to  be  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy;  and  he  explained  that  the  visitation  was 
a  domestic  court,  in  which  the  students  formed  members 
cf  a  family,  and  that  the  authority  exercised  was  merely 
P'.uontal;  that  the  same  oath  was  administered  to 
all — to  the  provost  himself  and  to  the  youngest  student — ■ 
and  was  always  accompanied  by  an  injunction  not  to 
criminate  themselves.  The  chancellor  also  indicated  that 
tbese  persons  would  come  forward  and  confess  their  own 
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errors,  without  reference  to  others,  and  promise  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  altogether  from  their  imprudent  and  dan- 
gerous connections,  the  past  should  be  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. 

Among  those  who  at  first  refused  to  take  the  oath  was 
Thomas  Moore.  He  was  then  an  undergraduate  in  college, 
and  already  distinguished  by  the  early  and  juvenile  indi- 
cations of  his  poetic  talents.  The  scene  was  amusing. 
The  book  was  presented  to  him.  He  shook  his  head  and 
declined  to  take  it.  It  was  thrust  into  his  right  hand.  He 
hastily  withdrew  the  hand,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  its  being 
infected  by  the  touch,  and  placed  it  out  of  the  way  behind 
his  back.  It  was  then  presented  to  his  left  hand,  which 
he  also  withdrew,  and  held  behind  his  back  with  his  right. _ 
Still  the  persevering  book  was  thrust  upon  him,  and  still 
he  refused,  bowing  and  retreating,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  until  he  was  stopped  by  the  wall.  He  afterwards, 
however  took  the  oath,  as  modified  by  the  explanation,  ac- 
quitted himself  of  all  knowledge  of  treasonable  practices 
or  societies  in  college,  and  was  dismissed  without  further 
question. 

Influenced  by  the  visitor's  explanation,  many,  who  had 
been  contumacious,  came  forward  and  confessed  their 
errors.  In  a  few  instances  the  names  of  the  persons  im- 
plicated were  insisted  on ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  infor- 
mation was  given  in  such  a  general  way  as  to  assist  in 
suppressing  the  evil  of  disaffection,  without  compromis- 
ing individuals.  It  appeared  that  there  were  four  com- 
mittees of  United  Irishmen  in  college,  the  secretaries  to 
which  were  said  to  be  Robert  Emmet,  M'Laughlin,  Flynn, 
and  Corbett,  junior. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  day.  Dr.  Browne  made  an 
earnest  and  deprecating  appeal  to  the  visitors,  in  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct,  declaring  that  their  condemnation  of 
it  would  embitter  his  future  life.  The  vice-chancellor  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  that,  had  Dr.  Browne  known  the 
entire  extent  of  the  revolutionary  practices  to  which  some 
members  of  the  college  had  proceeded,  he  would  have 
taken  every  means  in  their  suppression,  and  not  have  pro- 
claimed his  vote  and  dissent  from  the  salutary  measures 
of  the  board;  and  that  his  doing  so  arose  from  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  University. 
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Browne  expressed  strongly  his  contrition  for  his  conduct, 
and  with  a  servility  little  according  with  the  independent 
spirit  he  was  supposed  to  possess,  humbled  himself  before 
the  vice-chancellor,  declaring  his  deep  sorrow  for  having 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  visitors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  visitation,  the  chancellor  ad- 
verted to  the  case  of  Dr.  Stokes.  He  declared  himself 
gratified  to  find  that  the  rumor  of  an  eminent  member  of 
the  University  having  been  connected  with  a  treasonable 
association,  was  entirely  refuted;  but,  nevertheless,  as  he 
had  been  drawn  into  a  communication  with  persons  who 
were  inimically  disposed  to  the  government  of  the  country", 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
.governing  member  of  the  University  for  the;  pp-P-r;:;  of  three 
years,  which  would  be  the  period  until  the  next  '  isitafcion. 
During  his  suspension,  it  would  be  seen  whether  that 
gentleman  had  wholly  withdrawn  himself  from  the  dan- 
gerous and  improper  connections  in  which  he  had  become 
indiscreetly  entangled.  He  expressed  himself  gratified  at 
being  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  good  conduci  of 
the  youth  of  the  University.  He  reiterated  his  assurance 
that  he  had  positive  information  of  the  existence  of  so- 
cieties w^here  assassination  was  canvassed  and  arms  col- 
lected, and  which  he  pledged  himself  he  would  have  been 
able  to  prove,  had  those  who  contumaciously  absented 
themselves,  or  refused  to  be  examined,  submitted.  He 
expressed  his  concern  at  the  duty  imposed  on  him  of  using 
severity  against  the  few  who  had  acted  with  determined 
obstinacy,  or  Avere  committed  by  acts  of  sedition  and  trea- 
son. He  then  presented  nineteen  names  of  persons  for 
whose  offenses  he  recommended  expulsion. 

Lord  Clare's  direction  was  immediately  acted  upon,  and 
the  sentence  of  expulsion  was  pronounced  and  executed  by 
the  board. 

Among  the  disorders  which  the  political  excitement  had 
caused  was  one  serious  evil — a  propensity  to  dueling. 
One  of  the  young  men  previously  expelled — Ardagh — sup- 
posing that  a  man  named  M'Carthy  had  given,  secret  in- 
formation to  the  board  against  him,  immediately  branded 
him  as  an  informer,  and  sent  him  a  hostile  message.  Thev 
met  and  exchanged  four  shots,  but  parted  without  recon- 
ciliation or  concession  on  either  side.     The  examination 
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of  Kobinson,  even  during  the  sitting  of  tlie  visitation,  led 
to  angry  recrimination,  which  went  as  far  as  blows,  and 
would  have  ended  in  a  hostile  meeting  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  college  authorities.  This  bitter  spirit  had 
broken  out  in  various  other  duels. 

The  occasion  for  these  disorders  was  submitted  to  the 
vice-chancellor,  and  his  direction  asked,  whether  a  chal- 
lenge or  a  duel  was  to  be  punished  with  expulsion.  He 
replied,  that  whatever  allowance  might  be  made  for  young 
men  forgetting  their  academic  in  their  military  character, 
yet  he  would  think  it  right,  on  the  first  duel  that  should 
again  occur,  to  recommend  the  lord  lieutenant  to  disband 
the  college  corps ;  but  he  hoped  that  as  all  faction  was  now 
crushed  within  the  college  walls,  all  cause  for  such  encoun- 
ters would  cease  also.  He  recommended  all  gownsmen  to 
avoid  collisions  with  the  citizens,  and  ended  with  an  extra- 
ordinary promise,  that  if  a  gownsman  were  offered  any  in- 
s-ult,  he  would  take  up  the  case  at  his  own  expense,  and 
make  such  an  example  of  the  offender  as  would  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offense. 

The  visitation,  which  had  lasted  three  daj^s,  at  length 
concluded,  and  the  visitors  retired  amid  the  plaudits  and 
acclamations  of  the  assembled  students. 

The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  auditory  by  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Browne  and  Dr.  Stokes  was  very  different 
indeed.  They  saw  the  latter  standing,  like  Teneriffe  or  At- 
las, unmoved  by  the  assault  made  upon  him;  the  former 
bending  and  yielding  with  a  weak  subserviency,  ill  accord- 
ing with  the  independent  spirit  he  was  before  supposed  to 
possess.  The  distrust  excited  by  his  conduct  showed  itself 
at  the  next  election  for  the  college.  The  then  very  unpop- 
ular measure  of  the  Union  was  suspected  to  be  in  agita- 
tion, thougii  not  yet  declared,  and  a  test  was  put  to 
Browne,  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  measure  being  pro- 
posed, he  would  oppose  it.  Instead  of  declaring  his  de- 
termination in  a  manly  manner,  he  affected  displeasure  at 
the  suspicion  implied  by  singling  him  out  to  take  the  test. 
When  pressed  for  an  explicit  answer,  he  at  length,  after 
much  evasion,  declared  that  he  saw  no  case  in  v»^hich  he 
would  vote  for  a  union  with  England,  excejDt  it  was  pro- 
posed as  an  alternative  for  a  union  with  France.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  John  Walker  stood  up,  and  with  that 
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strange  pronunciation  by  which  he  always  substituted  w 
for  r,  surprised  us  by  saying — "  If  Iwland  lose  hew  lib- 
ewty  and  independence,  and  we  awe  to  be  depwived  of  ouw 
wights  and  pwivileges,  it  is  a  mattew  of  no  gweat  conse- 
quence who  awe  to  be  ouw  mastews." 

I  did  not  learn,  until  after  the  visitation  was  over,  some 
circumstances  about  it.  It  seems  my  friend,  O'Tundher, 
had  returned  to  my  rooms,  and  carried  off  the  paper  we 
had  composed.  He  had  altered  and  interpolated  many 
passages^  and  immediately  had  live  hundred  copies  of  it 
printed,  and  with  his  own  hand  disseminated  them  through 
college.  The  circumstance  which  to  me  rendered  the  visi- 
tation so  extraordinary  was,  that  in  the  searching  scrutiny 
which  took  place,  and  lasted  three  days,  a  principal  delin- 
quent— fans  et  origo  mall — was  never  called  on  or  sus- 
pected, while  his  fellow-students  all  around  him  were  ar- 
raigned for  offending  by  a  publication  in  which  they  had 
neither  hand  nor  i)art.  It  taught  me  a  painful  lesson  of 
caution,  to  see  the  University  disturbed,  its  character  com- 
promised, its  members  endangered,  some  even  expelled 
form  its  walls  and  scattered  in  exile,  and  all  this  perhaps 
traceable  to  the  silly  and  idle  production  of  a  giddy  student 
and  woolen-draper's  shopman. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  secret  information  had  been 
given  previous  to  the  visitation.     A   principal   agent  in 

collecting  it  was  said  to  be  E ,  who  had  accosted  me 

in  the  courts  the  day  previously,  and  whom  I  had  provi- 
dentially evaded,  without  having  at  the  time  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  his  motive.  Others,  into  whose  confidence  he 
wormed  himself,  were  not  so  fortunate;  and  it  was  reported 
that  through  his  instrumentality  many  were  implicated. 
He  afterwards  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army.  He  had 
entered  college  as  a  sizar,  and  from  being  an  obscure  and 
shabby-looking  lad,  he  emerged  from  college  in  full  uni- 
form, which  he  was  fond  of  displaying  in  the  most  public 
streets  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Dublin. 

Among  the  expelled  men,  the  most  remarkable  was  Rob- 
ert Emmet.  Those  whom  I  was  most  intimate  with  were 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Corbett.  The  elder  was  a  low, 
smart  little  man,  a  lieutenant  in  the  college  corps;  the 
other  was  tall  and  delicate,  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  very 
pleasing  manners ;  he  was  a  sergeant  in  the  corps.    Imme- 
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diately  afterwards  they  v.ent  to  France,  and  obtained  com- 
missions in  the  FrencJi  service;  and,  I  believe,  one  of  them 
joined  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland  in  which  Wolfe  Tone 
was  captured.  The  line-of-battle-ship  in  which  Tone  em- 
barked, and  six  of  the  French  frigates,  were  taken.  Two 
escaped,  in  one  of  which  was  Corbett.  He  afterwards  per- 
ished on  the  field  of  battle.  The  other  brother  met,  in 
France,  Sweeney,  one  of  the  United  Irishmen  who  had 
been  confined  in  Fort  George;  they  had  a  quarrel  and 
fought.  After  one  of  the  most  desperate  duels  on  record, 
in  which  they  exchanged  eight  shots,  Corbett,  who,  even 
after  he  was  wounded,  refused  all  reconciliation,  was  shot 
through  the  heart. 

After  the  visitation.  I  did  not  meet  my  coadjutor  in  polit- 
ical composition  until  the  evening  of  the  intended  insur- 
rection in  Dublin — the  memorable  23d  of  May,  1798.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day,  I  received  a  pressing  invitation 
from  my  sister,  who  then  lived  in  Buckingham  Street,  to 
join  her  family,  that  we  might,  as  she  said  "  all  die  to- 
gether." I  set  out  in  the  evening  for  her  house.  The 
streets  were  silent  and  deserted;  no  sound  was  heard  but 
the  measured  tread  of  the  different  yeomanry  corps  taking 
up  their  appointed  stations.  The  only  acquaintance  I  met 
abroad  was  my  friend  O'Tundher.  He  accosted  me  in  the 
street,  told  me  it  was  dangerous  to  be  out,  and  pressed  me 
to  go  home  and  pass  the  night  with  him.  I  was  little  dis- 
posed to  join  in  any  plan  of  his  again,  even  if  I  had  had  no 
other  engagement,  so  I  declined  his  offer.  While  we  were 
talking,  we  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  steps,  and  saw 
the  attorneys'  corps  with  solemn  tread,  marching  toward 
us.  My  companion  disappeared  down  a  lane  and  I  walked 
up  to  meet  them,  and  when  they  had  passed  me,  proceeded 
on  my  way.  When  I  reached  my  sister's  house  in  Buck- 
ingham Street,  I  found  a  neighbor  had  called  there,  and 
given  to  my  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  clergyman,  a  hand- 
ful of  ball  cartridges,  bidding  him  defend  his  life  as  Avell 
as  he  could.  So  great  was  their  alarm,  they  had,  on  part- 
ing, taken  a  solemn  leave  of  each  other,  as  people  who 
never  hoped  to  meet  again.  The  only  weapon  of  defense 
in  the  house  was  a  fowling-piece,  which  I  charged  with 
powder,  but  found  the  balls  in  the  cartridges  too  large  for 
the  calibre.     The  family  were  persuaded   to  go   to   bed, 
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leaving  me  to  keep  guard;  and  with  the  fowling-piece  on 
my  shoulder,  and  the  large  ball  stuck  in  the  muzzle,  I 
marched  up  and  down  until  sunrise  in  the  morning.  Meet- 
ings of  the  disaffected  were  held  that  night  in  the  Barley- 
fields  (as  the  neighborhood  of  George's  Church  w^as  then 
called),  and  on  the  strand  of  Clontarf.  The  design  was, 
to  commence  the  insurrection  in  Dublin  by  the  rescue  of 
the  state  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  Kilmainham  prisons; 
but  the  arrest  of  Neilson  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  More  than  once,  in  the  still,  calm  night,  I  thought  I 
heard  the  undulating  buzz  and  sound  of  a  crowd,  and  the 
regular  tread  of  a  mass  of  men  marching,  but  all  else  was 
awfully  still. 

The  companion,  my  intercourse  with  whom  was  marked 
by  such  singular  results,  had  many  excellent  qualities. 
What  I  have  heard  of  his  subsequent  career  in  life  is  ex- 
traordinary, but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 


ELLIOT   WARBURTOK 

(1810—1852.) 

Bartholomew  Elliot  George  Warburton  was  born  at  Tulla- 
more,  King's  County,  Ireland,  in  1810.  He  was  educated  in  York- 
shire, at  Cambridge,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1837. 

In  1843  he  traveled  through  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  con- 
tributed his  impressions  of  travel  to  The  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine. Lever,  who  was  then  the  editor,  persuaded  him  to  publish 
them  in  book  form,  and  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  or  Romance 
nnd  Eeality  of  Eastern  Travel,' one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
of  travel  ever  issued,  was  the  result.  It  was  immediately  a  great 
success,  and  after  thirteen  editions  had  been  published  the  copyright 
was  sold  for  £425  ($2,100). 

His  other  books  are  '  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers ' ; 
'Reginald  Hastings,' a  novel  of  the  great  rebellion;  'Memoirs  of 
Horace  Walpole  and  his  Contemporaries ' ;  '  Darien,  or  the  Mer- 
chant Prince :  An  Historical  Romance ' ;  and  '  A  Memoir  of  Charles 
Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough.' 

He  afterward  became  a  confirmed  rover,  traveling  much  in 
Europe  and  in  South  America.  He  was  lost  in  the  burning  of  the 
Weot  India  mail  steamer  Amazon  Jan.  2,  1852.  As  the  ship  went 
down,  he  was  the  last  passenger  recognized  on  the  burning  deck. 

THE    PYRAMIDS. 

From  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.' 

•"  ''I'I'pon  the  desert's  edge,  as  last  I  lay, 
bel'Ore  me  rose,  in  wonderful  array, 
Those  works  wliere  man  has  rivaled  Nature  iBOst — 
Those  pyramids,  that  fear  no  more  decay 
Than  waves  inflict  upon  the  rockiest  coast, 
Or  winds  on  mountain-steeps  ;  and  like  endurance  beast." 

— R.  M.  Mtlisls, 

Take  the  whole  area  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  con- 
vert its  gardens  into  a  heap  of  stones;  take  one  hundred 
thousand  men  from  their  families  and  their  free  labors, 
and  employ  them,  with  the  taskmaster's  lash  as  their  only 
.stimulus,  during  twenty  years  in  heaping  upon  that  plat- 
form the  materials  of  all  the  houses  for  miles  around  it; 
accumulate  their  ruins  till  the  pile,  mounts  up  one-third 
higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's — and  you  will  then  have 
an  exact  representation  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  its  size 
and  its  mode  of  construction. 
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Then  proceed  with  all  the  other  squares  of  London :  heap 
upon  each  the  brick  and  stone  that  compose  the  city  for 
miles  around;  and  continue  these  insane  constructions  from 
Csesar's  Tower  to  Hampton  Court :  you  will  then  have  imi- 
tated those  exploits  of  the  Pharaohs,  that  have  filled  the 
world  with  wonder  and  misplaced  respect  for  four  thou- 
sand years. 

The  Pyramids  had  become  as  familiar  to  our  view  as  the 
Grampians  to  a  Highlander,  when  we  suddenly  recollected 
that  we  had  left  them  unexplored,  while  the  days  of  our 
stay  at  Cairo  were  already  numbered.  Our  donkeys,  which 
stood  at  our  door,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  were  put  into 
immediate  requisition,  and  we  started  aboat  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of  April, 

Mahmoud  had  a  child's  birthday  to  celebrate;  and  as  he 
assured  us  we  should  find  comfortable  lying  among  the 
tombs,  and  have  no  occasion  for  his  services,  we  rashly  be- 
lieved him,  and  left  him  to  his  festivities.  He  was  the  best 
of  Dragomans,  but  an  Egyptian  still,  and  we  afterwards 
found  cause  to  repent  having  trusted  to  him. 

We  sallied  forth  then  from  the  "  City  of  Victory,'-* 
mounted  on  two  donkeys;  Abdallah  and  another  donkey 
preceded  us,  as  servants  always  do  in  this  paradoxical 
country,  while  a  sumpter-mule  and  four  Arabs  brought  up 
the  procession. 

Arriving  at  the  moldering  quays  of  Cairo  Vecchia,  we 
embarked  our  donkeys  in  a  large  ferry-boat,  which  they 
entered  as  freely  as  if  it  belonged  to  ttjf'  craft  designated 
in  our  service  "  Jackass  frigates."  We  passed  the  Nilo- 
meter  on  the  island  of  Rhoda,  and  landed  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river. 

The  sun  had  just  set  in  glory  over  the  crimsoned  sands 
of  the  Lybiau  desert,  throwing  the  mountain  pyramids  into 
fine  relief  against  the  gilded  sky.  There  was  a  brilliant 
moon,  that  rendered  the  absence  of  the  day-god  a  matter 
of  indifference,  except  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  and 
even  for  this  purpose,  the  pale,  soft  beams  of  Isis  better 
became  the  "  City  of  the  Dead  "  we  were  about  to  visit.  The 
plain  which  we  traversed  on  our  way  thither,  however,  wa« 
as  riant  as  if  it  led  to  Paris.  Wide  tracts  of  waving  corr 
spread  all  around,  and  an  avenue  of  acacias  concealed  ali 
of  tlie  distant  city,  except  its  minarets,  and  the  silvery  misv 
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which  rose  amongst  them.  The  air  was  very  balmy,  and 
the  breeze,  which  had  been  exploring  the  Pyramids,  seemed 
to  be  whispering  its  discoveries  to  the  palm-trees,  and  the 
ruins  which  ever  and  anon  we  came  to,  and  passed  by. 
Suddenly  that  green  plain  ceased  like  a  bank,  and  the 
ocean-like  desert  received  our  silent  steps,  moving  over  its 
waves  as  noiselessly  as  ships  upon  the  water. 

We  killed,  somewhat  wantonly,  two  large  silvery  snakes, 
traversed  some  dreary  glens,  and,  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  Arabs,  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocky  platform  on  which  stands  the  Great  Pyramid. 
This  advantage  of  ground  has  been  but  little  noticed  by 
travelers,  and  yet  it  gives  an  additional  elevation  to  the 
site  of  the  Pyramid  of  at  least  forty  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain. 

Vast  as  these  Pyramids  appear  at  a  distance,  they  do  not 
appear  to  increase  in  size  as  you  approach;  but  when  at 
length  you  arrive  at  their  base,  and  look  up  and  around, 
you  do  feel  as  it  were  in  an  awful  presence. 

After  indulging  in  the  usual  course  of  reveries  pursued 
on  such  occasions,  we  proceeded  in  a  practical  spirit  to  ex- 
amine the  sepulchre  that  was  to  be  our  lodging  for  the 
night.  The  rocky  platform  I  have  alluded  to  is  hollowed 
out  towards  the  south  into  numerous  tombs;  from  these 
the  unresisting  dead  have  been  long  expelled,  but  have  be- 
queathed a  Dejanira  souvenir  of  stench  and  deathiness  that 
Hercules  himself  might  hesitate  to  encounter.  Whilst  we 
were  smoking  our  chibouques  and  dinner  was  preparing, 
such  swarms  of  fleas  came  crawling  and  quivering  over  us, 
that  it  gave  one  the  sensation  of  wearing  a  hair  shirt 
There  is  nothing  like  statistics — my  companion  slew  fifty- 
seven  of  these  vampires,  in  the  few  minutes  that  inter- 
vened between  our  ordering  dinner,  and  its  appearance. 

We  did  not  remain  long  at  the  banquet,  and  hurried  out 
to  the  Pyramids,  accompanied  only  by  five  Bedouins,  who 
had  volunteered  as  guides.  It  was  about  midnight  when 
we  stood  under  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  world,  and  then 
it  appeared  in  all  its  mountain  magnificence,  eclipsing  half 
of  the  sky. 

We  climbed  up  some  distance  on  the  eastern  front,  when 
we  found  the  narrow  entrance,  and  then  half  slided  down 
a  long  narrow  passage,  which  was  admirably  fitted  with 
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grooves  for  wheels  the  whole  way  through.  There  seemed 
to  me  little  doubt  that  a  ear  was  adapted  to  run  down  this 
inclined  plane,  to  be  carried  by  the  momentum  of  its  de- 
scent up  a  circular  staircase,  now  broken,  which  leads  to 
another  downward  passage.  These  steep  and  smooth  pas- 
sages we  traversed  with  considerable  difficulty,  the  torches 
and  naked  Bedouins  rendering  the  heat  and  other  annoy- 
ances excessive.  At  length  we  stood  in  the  King's  Cham- 
ber, in  the  heart  of  the  Pyramid.  This  is  lined  through- 
out with  polished  granite,  and  is  entirely  empty.  The 
body  of  the  King  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of 
caliphs  and  antiquaries,  and  is  supposed  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  to  lie  beneath  a  niche  which  he  points  out. 

As  soon  as  we  entered,  the  Bedouins  set  up  a  shout  that 
made  the  Pyramid  echo  again  through  all  its  galleries,  and 
then,  turning  somewhat  rudely  round,  they  demanded 
money  from  us.  We  put  a  fierce  face  on  the  matter,  and 
began  our  difScult  ascent  with  the  assistance  of  our  an- 
gry guides.  As  soon  as  we  had  emerged  the  Arabs  turned 
round  again,  and  declared  that  we  should  not  stir  until  we 
made  them  a  present.  As  I  put  my  hands  in  my  pocket,  a 
gigantic  Bedouin  drew  near  to  receive  the  expected  trib- 
ute, and  was  not  a  little  startled  to  feel  the  cold  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which  an  eloquent  click  had  as- 
sured him  was  no  mere  demonstration;  he  fell  back  terri- 
fied, and  humbly  begged  for  pardon.  Giving  him  a  kick, 
and  threatening  him  with  the  bastinado,  we  drove  our 
guides  before  us  to  the  other  pyramids;  which  we  wan- 
dered about  in  the  bright  moonlight;  and  then,  after  a 
glimpse  at  the  Sphinx,  and  a  shot  or  two  at  jackals,  we  re- 
turned to  our  abominable  tomb.  Here,  stretched  on  our 
cloaks  on  the  hard  rock,  we  were  soon  asleep,  though  the 
indignant  Arabs  crowded  and  stormed  outside  at  the  door- 
way, and  myriads  of  fleas  were  avenging  their  cause 
within.  We  placed  Abdallah  for  a  door,  reinforced  him 
with  a  table,  and  courteously  informed  our  besiegers  that 
the  first  Arab  who  presented  himself  would  receive  a  bullet 
in  his  brains  as  the  price  of  his  admission. 

By  the  first  daylight  we  resumed  our  investigation  of 
the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx.  The  latter  is  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  except  the  leonine  paws,  which  are  built  of 
hevv'n  stone.     In  front  of  this  monster  is  a  paved  court, 
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about  fifty  feet  in  extent,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered ; 
and  there  was  a  sanctuary  in  her  bosom  (which  sounds 
well),  wherein  the  priests  worshiped.  This  fantastic  ani- 
mal is  "  always  found  representing  a  king,  the  union  of  in- 
tellect and  physical  force;  "  and  abounds  in  ancient  Egypt, 
though  never  elsewhere  in  a  form  of  such  colossal  dimen- 
sions as  here.  On  one  of  the  paws  is  a  Greek  inscription, 
a  translation  of  which,  by  Dr.  Young,  I  subjoin,  as  it  is 
a  sort  of  autobiography  of  the  monster : — 

"  My  form  stupendous  here  the  gods  have  placed, 
Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land : 
And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  have  graced 
A  rocky  isle,  encompassed  once  with  sand ; 
And  near  the  Pyramids  have  bid  me  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  sphynx  that  Thebes  ere  while  laid  waste, 
But  great  Latona's  servant,  mild  and  bland; 
Watching  the  prince  beloved,  who  fills  the  throne 
Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch,  who  his  foes  defies, 
Like  Vulcan  powerful,  and  like  Pallas  wise." 

This  inscription  is  attributed  to  Arrian. 

The  Sphinx  is  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  father  of  ter- 
ror," or  "  immensity."  Its  features,  as  well  as  its  atti- 
tude, convey  an  impression  of  profound  repose :  the  former 
are  mutilated,  and  want  a  nose,  but  appear  to  be  Egyptian 
in  their  character;  though  they  are  partially  painted  a 
dirty  red  color,  and  might  pass  for  an  exaggeration  of 
the  countenance  of  Crib  after  a  severe  "  punishing,"  some 
authors  have  traced  in  them  an  expression  of  the  softest 
beauty  and  most  winning  grace.  If  it  were  so,  the  con- 
trast of  such  loveliness  with  the  colossal  size,  and  its  leo- 
nine body,  must  have  produced  a  wonderful  effect,  Una 
and  her  Lion,  or  the  Zodiacal  signs  of  Leo  and  Virgo,  thus 
blended  into  one. 

Near  here  is  an  immense  tomb,  discovered  by  Colonel 
Vyse,  containing  a  coffin  of  black  basalt,  which  still  re- 
mains, and  a  sarcophagus,  which  has  been  removed  to  the 
British  Museum.  Near  here  was  also  found  a  magnificent 
gold  ring,  belonging  formerly  to  Cheops,  and  now  to  Dr. 
Abbott. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  dates  the  building  of  the  Pyra- 
mids about  2160  B.C.,  or  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
before  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.     Lord  Lindsay  inge- 
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niouslj  argues  that  they  were  built  by  the  shepherd  kings, 
who  were  expelled,  by  Alisphragmuthosis,  the  Pharaoh  of 
our  Joseph.  This  would  make  their  date  about  1900  B.C. 
But  such  discussion  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  like 
this,  and  1  shall  only  mention  having  met  with  an  author- 
ity, which  I  cannot  now  recall,  that  describes  the  three 
Great  Pyramids  as  having  been  designated  the  gold,  the 
silver,  and  the  jeweled,  owing  to  their  being  cased  over 
with  yellow,  white,  and  spotted  marble.  Much  has  been 
said  to  contradict  their  having  been  used  as  sepulchers, 
and  with  some  appearance  of  plausibility.  If  they  were 
used  for  this  purpose,  they  were  doubtless  connected  also 
with  the  worship  of  the  country,  and  may  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  former  purpose  on  account  of  their  consecra- 
tion, as  we  use  Westminster  Abbey.  .  .  . 

The  erection  of  one  of  these  Pyramids  is  ascribed  to  a 
Pharaonic  princess  of  great  beauty,  who  was  one  day 
taunted  by  her  father  with  the  inutility  of  the  admiration 
that  she  excited.  Pyramid-building  was  then  the  fashion 
of  the  family,  and  she  swore  that  she  would  leave  behind 
her  a  monument  of  the  power  of  her  charms  as  perdurable 
as  her  august  relations  did  of  the  power  of  their  armies. 
The  number  of  her  lovers  was  increased  by  all  those  who 
were  content  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes  for  her  smiles.  The 
Pyramid  rose  rapidly;  with  the  frailty  of  its  foundress,  the 
massive  monument  increased;  her  lovers  were  ruined,  but 
the  fair  architect  became  immortal,  and  found  celebrity 
long  afterwards  in  Sappho's  verse. 

Another  legend  relates  that  a  beautiful  Greek  girl, 
named  Rhodope,  was  once  bathing  in  the  Nile,  and  the  very 
birds  of  the  air  hovered  round  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty. 
An  eagle,  more  enthusiastic  than  the  rest,  carried  away 
one  of  her  slippers  in  his  talons,  but  startled  by  a  shout 
of  Memphian  loyalty,  he  let  fall  the  souvenir  at  the  feet  of 
Pharaoh,  who  was  holding  his  court  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
needless  to  add  how  the  owner  was  sought,  how  found,  how 
wooed,  how  won;  and  how  she  now  sleeps  within  her 
Pyramid. 

To  return  to  practical  details :  the  Great  Pyramid  covers 
eight  acres,  and  is  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  or  one- 
third  higher  than  the  cross  on  St.  Paul's.  Eai'h  Pyramid 
appears  to  have  stood  in  a  square  court,  hewn  from  the 
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rock,  in  which  were  small  tombs,  and  perhaps  temples. 
Far  away  as  the  eye  can  follow,  a  line  of  Pyramids  of  va- 
rious dimensions  succeeds,  among  wavy  heaps  of  tombs  and 
catacombs,  that  might  seem  to  be  the  cemetery  of  the  whole 
world. 

On  our  return  to  the  tomb,  we  found  the  sheikh  of  the 
village,  who  had  heard  of  the  robber-like  demands  of  the 
Arabs,  and  had  brought  his  executioner  to  bastinado  them. 
We  refused,  perhaps  weakly,  to  permit  this;  and,  distri- 
buting some  small  gratuities  that  made  the  whole  tribe 
happy,  we  took  our  homeward  way,  shooting  quails  as  we 
passed  through  the  corn-fields. 


BETHLEHEM. 

From  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.' 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ! 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  ! 

— Bishop  Heber. 

After'  visiting  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  I  rode  round  the  walls,  and  set  forth  across 
the  Plain  of  Rephaim  to  visit  Bethlehem. 

The  distance  is  about  five  miles,  and  the  way  lies  for  the 
most  part  over  arid  and  dreary  hills,  with  here  and  there 
a  scant}^  crop  of  wheat  in  the  intervening  valleys,  and  an 
occasional  herd  of  goats  browsing  invisible  herbage,  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  herdsman  as  shaggy  as  his  flock,  and 
as  brown  and  almost  as  bare  as  the  rocks  around  him. 

Occasionally  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  wild  mountain 
scenery  that  wraps  the  Dead  Sea  in  its  barren  bosom.  No 
other  landscape  in  the  world  is  like  this.  It  resembles 
rather  some  visionary  sketch  of  Martin's,  roughly  done  in 
raw  sienna,  than  anything  in  Nature;  distorted  piles  of 
cinderous  hills,  with  the  Dead  Sea  lying  among  them  like 
melted  lead,  unlighted  even  by  the  sunshine  that  is  pouring 
so  vertically  down  as  to  cast  no  shadow. 

We  pass  the  convent  of  Mar  Elyas  on  a  hill  upon  the  left, 
and  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  in  a  valley  on  the  right.     Thence 
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the  scenery  becomes  more  attractive;  some  olive  groves, 
intermingled  with  small  vineyards,  clothe  the  hills;  rich 
corn-fields  are  in  the  valleys ;  and  lo  I  as  we  round  a  rugged 
projection  in  the  path,  Bethlehem  stands  before  us ! 

This  little  city,  as  it  is  called  by  courtesy,  has  an  impos- 
ing appearance,  walled  round,  and  commanding  a  fertile 
valley  from  a  rugged  eminence.  I  rode  through  steep  and 
rocky  streets,  that  were  crowded  with  veiled  and  turbaned 
figures  in  their  gala  dresses  (for  it  was  a  festival),  and 
was  much  struck  by  the  apparent  cleanliness  and  comfort 
of  this  little  Christian  colony.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  hearing 
comjDlaints  of  quarrels  between  the  Christian  and  Moslem 
inhabitants,  and  finding  that  the  former  were  more  numer- 
ous, ordered  the  latter  to  emigrate;  so  that  Bethlehem  is 
now  almost  exclusively  Christian. 

The  beauty  of  the  women  of  Bethlehem  has  often  been 
observed  upon,  but  I  confess  it  did  not  strike  me  as  re- 
markable ;  nor  did  I  see  a  countenance  there  that  betokened 
Jewish  blood. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Madonna  of  Raphael,  with 
which,  perhaps,  all  Christendom  associates  the  idea  of  a 
portrait,  has  nothing  of  the  Jewish  character;  nor  does 
any  other  master  appear  to  have  borne  in  mind  the  race 
that  she  belonged  to.  Except  the  Madonna  of  Murillo,  and 
the  celebrated  Negro  Virgin,  all  the  pictures  of  value  that 
we  possess  are  exquisitely  fair,  and  rather  an  abstraction 
of  feminine  grace,  sweetness,  and  purity,  than  a  resem- 
blance of  a  "  daughter  of  the  house  of  David." 

We  forget  that  Mary  was  a  Nazarene,  and  eagerly  scru^ 
tinize  each  maiden-face  in  Bethlehem,  for  a  realization  o^ 
the  blessed  countenance  that  has  so  long  haunted  our  im  ■ 
aginations — in  vain :  she  remains  as  it  should  be,  a  hal* 
divine  abstraction. 

The  reader  may  smile,  as  I  do  now ;  but  it  was  with  some- 
thing like  grave  respect  I  looked  upon  each  carpenter  \p 
Bethlehem ;  the  very  donkeys  assumed  an  additional  inter- 
est; and  the  cross,  with  which  they  are  so  singularly 
marked,  a  meaning;  the  camels  seemed  as  if  they  had  just 
come  from  the  East  with  gifts,  and  the  palm-tree  offered  itfj 
branches  to  strew  the  holy  ground ;  every  shepherd  appeared 
to  have  a  mystic  character;  and,  when  night  came  with 
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stars,  I  looked  eagerly  for  His,  and  tried  to  trace  it  over 
Bethlehem. 

Well,  these  are  dreams  that  soon  dispel  themselves,  as 
we  alight  at  the  walls  within  which  an  Armenian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  convent  are  gathered  round  the  place  of  the 
Nativity,  under  one  roof. 

Entering  by  a  very  low  door  and  long  passage,  almost 
upon  hands  and  knees,  I  stood  up  under  the  noble  dome  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Helena.  The  roof,  constructed  of  cedar 
wood  from  Lebanon,  is  supported  by  forty  huge  marble  pil- 
lars, showing  dimly  the  faded  images  of  painted  saints. 
The  whole  building  is  silent,  dirty,  and  neglected-looking, 
but  of  noble  proportions.  From  its  court  are  parked  off 
the  different  chapels  belonging  to  the  rival  sects.  The  Ar- 
menian is  the  handsomest  and  wealthiest  of  these,  as  its 
friars  are  by  far  the  most  respectable. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Nativity  is  a  subterranean  grotto,  into 
which  you  descend  in  darkness  that  gives  way  to  the  soft- 
ened light  of  many  silver  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof. 
Notwithstanding  the  improbability  of  this  being  the  actual 
place  of  the  Nativity,  one  cannot  descend  with  indifference 
into  the  inclosure  which  has  led  so  many  millions  of  pil- 
grims in  rags  or  armor  during  1800  years  from  their  dis- 
tant homes.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  recognize  any- 
thing like  reality  in  the  mass  of  marble,  brass,  and  silken 
tawdry  ornaments,  and  one  leaves  this  most  celebrated  spot 
in  the  world  with  feelings  of  disappointment. 

I  then  hastened  to  pay  my  respects  to  our  bishop,  whom 
I  found  in  the  refectory  of  the  Armenian  convent,  which  the 
monks  had  surrendered  to  his  use  and  that  of  his  family. 
I  shall  long  remember  with  grateful  pleasure  the  evening 
I  passed  in  that  Armenian  convent,  where  the  kindness 
and  piety  of  our  bishop  appeared  to  have  conciliated  to- 
wards him  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  the  monks. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that,  on  his  lordship's  arrival 
in  Jerusalem,  the  Armenian  patriarch  at  once  recognized 
his  high  commission,  and  waited  on  him  with  professions 
of  regard  and  consideration  that  were  afterwards  fully 
borne  out.  The  Greek  patriarch  imitated  his  example; 
and,  as  the  convents  form  the  only  places  of  hospitality  in 
Palestine,  both  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks  placed  theirs 
at  the  service  of  our  bishop  and  his  family,  and  seemed 
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pleased  and  flattered  Avlien  they  were  visited.  The  Roman 
patriarch  alone  stood  aloof  from  his  brother  in  the  Church, 
and  no  communication  has  ever  passed  between  the  prelates 
of  the  Latin  Church  and  ours. 

It  was  a  striking  sight,  that  ancient  refectory,  gloomy 
with  carved  paneling  and  painted  glass,  occupied  only  by 
the  prelate  of  a  different  creed,  and  the  fair  girl,  his  daugh- 
ter, who  sat  beside  him.  As  the  dark-robed  monks  passed 
by  the  grating  that  separated  the  refectory  from  the  cor- 
ridor, each  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  made  a  grace- 
ful reverence,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

After  dinner,  as  there  was  still  half  an  hour  of  daylight, 
and  a  bright  moonlight  to  fall  back  upon,  I  mounted  my 
horse,  and,  accompanied  only  by  my  dragoman,  rode  forth 
to  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  about  six  miles  distant,  on  the 
road  to  Hebron. 

This  neighborhood  has  a  bad  character,  and  I  was 
warned  more  than  once  of  danger  from  the  Arabs,  but  I 
had  so  often  received  similar  intimations  that  I  now  heard 
them  as  mere  commonplaces.  In  the  hurry  of  departure, 
my  servant  had  come  away  from  the  convent  unarmed,  but 
he  cantered  along  after  me  as  cheerfully  as  if  clad  in  pano- 
ply, and  seemed  to  consider  a  small  bottle  that  peeped  sus- 
piciously from  his  holsters  as  a  good  substitute  for  more 
offensive  weapons. 

As  we  rode  out  of  the  gates,  I  met  a  troop  of  girls  car- 
rying water  from  the  well,  who  presented  a  most  pictur- 
esque appearance.  With  one  hand  they  supported  the 
vase-like  vessel  on  the  head,  with  the  other  they  held  up 
their  light  drapery,  which  at  every  graceful  movement  re- 
vealed their  symmetrical  proportions.  Delicate  complex- 
ions, although  united  to  the  ever-brilliant  Eastern  eye,  dis- 
tinguished them  from  all  the  Arab  women  I  had  yet  seen; 
while  the  finely  cut  lip,  thin,  but  vermilion  bright,  and  a 
Grecian  profile,  distinguished  them  from  the  Jewish  race. 
The  instep  was  finely  arched,  so  that  only  the  heel  and  fore- 
j'art  of  the  foot  left  an  impression  in  the  sand,  and  the  car- 
riage and  attitude  of  the  body  were  most  graceful.  Such 
at  least  was  one  whom  I  stopped  upon  the  steep  path- 
way to  ask  my  way  of.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  as  her  round 
arm  detached  itself  from  the  folds  of  her  blue  mantle,  and 
was  raised  with  pointed  finger  in  the  direction  of  Hebron. 
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Then,  looking  up,  she  isaid  something  about  night  and  rob- 
bers, and,  shaking  her  head  as  I  smiled  in  reply,  she  put 
up  her  second  hand  to  steady  the  water-vessel,  and  resumed 
her  path. 

We  now  pushed  forward  at  a  gallop  over  a  wild  and 
rocky  tract,  where  the  pathway  was  scarcely  visible  among 
the  fragments  with  which  it  was  thickly  strewn;  yet  this 
has  been  a  highway  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  we 
read  of  the  constant  use  of  chariots  along  these  roads. 
Now  the  way  lay  over  a  smooth  and  slippery  rocky  sur- 
face; now,  narrowed  between  blocks  of  stone,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  tangled  roots  or  seamed  by  wide  fissures.  All 
the  same  to  my  bold  Arab  courser  seemed  smooth  turf  or 
rugged  rock.  Eagerly  she  swept  along  over  hill  and  hol- 
low, as  if  it  was  a  pastime;  bounding  from  rock  to  rock 
with  the  ease  of  a  gazelle  and  the  mettle  of  a  bloodhound. 
The  evening  was  sultry  warm,  but  no  stain  darkened  her 
silken  skin,  not  a  pant  escaped  from  her  deep  chest,  not 
a  spot  of  foam  flecked  the  Mameluke  bit. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  in  Eastern  glory  as  we  reached 
a  A'ast  embattled  Saracenic  castle,  on  which  ruin  has  made 
but  slight  impression.  Beneath  it  lie  the  Pools  of  Solo- 
mon, from  which  water  was  once  conveyed  to  Jerusalem. 
They  are  in  good  repair,  but  quite  dry,  and  indeed  it  would 
take  all  the  water  I  have  3'et  seen  in  Judea  to  fill  them. 
They  are  three  in  number,  at  three  different  levels,  and 
measure  respectively  about  600,  500,  and  300  feet  in  length. 

I  returned  more  slowly  and  pensively  to  Bethlehem,  by 
the  light  of  as  brilliant  a  moon  as  ever  shone  over  this  hal- 
lowed land  in  its  proudest  hour.  On  the  fields  through 
which  I  was  passing,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  once  shone 
around,  and  the  announcement  of  "  Peace  on  earth,  good- 
will toward  men,"  was  heard  through  this  calm  air  from 
angel  voices.  In  the  distance,  clear  against  the  sky,  stood 
"  the  city  of  David,"  from  out  whose  gloomy  walls  arose 
the  Light  of  the  world. 

As  I  rode  thoughtfully  along,  I  did  not  observe  that  my 
servant  was  missing :  I  had  heard  a  shot,  but  such  sounds 
are  too  familiar  to  excite  attention  in  a  country  where 
every  man  goes  armed.  I  rode  back  to  the  valley  where 
I  had  seen  him  last,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  him;  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  I  met  a  goatherd  with  a  musket  slung 
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upon  his  shoulder,  which  I  seized  hold  of,  as  I  demanded 
intelligence  of  the  dragoman.  The  man  did  not  appear 
surprised,  said  he  had  heard  a  shot,  and  had  seen  a  man  gal- 
loping off  towards  the  mountains.  At  the  same  time,  he 
opened  the  pan  of  his  firelock,  to  show  that  he  had  not 
fired.  I  offered  him  a  piece  of  gold  if  he  would  accompany 
me  in  my  search,  but  he  pointed  silently  to  his  flock,  and 
moved  on.  I  then  rode  along  each  path,  and  ascended 
every  eminence,  shouting  out  Nicola's  name,  which  the 
echoing  hills  took  up,  and  carried  far  away.  There  was 
no  sign  of  him,  and  the  rocky  pathwaj^s  afforded  no  trace. 
I  rode  back  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  governor  not  being  vis- 
ible, I  enlisted  some  volunteers  in  the  pursuit ;  I  then  went 
in  search  of  the  bishop,  to  request  that  his  mounted  ser- 
vants might  assist  me.  He  was  in  the  convent  chapel,  and, 
hurried  as  I  was,  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
scene  that  revealed  itself  as  I  drew  aside  the  tapestry  that 
hung  across  the  doorway. 

The  altar  blazed  with  gold,  and  the  light  of  the  conse- 
crated lamps  showed  richly  on  its  embroidered  velvet  drap- 
ery. The  Superior  of  the  convent,  with  a  reverend  gray 
beard  falling  over  his  dark  purple  robes,  had  his  right  hand 
raised  in  the  attitude  of  declamation,  while  the  Bishop,  in 
his  black  dress,  would  have  been  scarcely  visible  in  the 
gloom,  but  for  the  white  drapery  of  the  lady,  his  daughter, 
who  leant  upon  his  arm,  and  followed  with  her  ej^es  the  ar- 
guments of  each  speaker.  The  sudden  change,  from  ex- 
citement, and  hard  riding,  and  crowded  streets,  and  eager 
voices,  to  that  calm,  solemn  chapel  scene,  was  so  imposing, 
that  I  almost  forgot  my  haste  in  its  contemplation ;  but  the 
clank  of  sword  and  spur  broke  dissonantly  into  the  conver- 
sation of  the  churchmen.  They  turned  to  me  with  anxious 
and  kind  attention,  and  the  bishop  immediately  placed  his 
groom  and  janissary  at  my  disposal. 

I  did  not  wait  while  the  servants  were  arming  themselves 
and  mounting;  but,  leaving  directions  for  them  to  try  the 
Jerusalem  road,  and  directing  some  armed  citizens,  who 
pressed  eagerly  to  be  employed,  to  disperse  themselves  over 
the  neighboring  hills,  I  rode  away  to  the  ill-favored  village, 
in  the  direction  of  which  my  servant  had  last  been  seen. 
This  place  bore  an  evil  character  in  the  country;  it  sold 
little  but  wine  and  spirits,  and  bought  nothing;  yet  it  was 
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walled  round  as  carefully  as  if  it  contained  the  most  re- 
spectable and  valuable  community. 

Unwearied  as  in  the  morning,  my  gallant  mare  dashed 
away  over  the  rocky  valley,  exulting  in  her  strength  and 
speed.  She  pressed  against  the  powerful  Mameluke  bit,  as 
if  its  curb  were  but  a  challenge,  and  it  was  only  by  slack- 
ening the  rein  that  she  could  be  induced  to  pause  over  some 
precipitous  descent,  or  tangled  copse;  then,  tossing  her 
proud  head,  she  would  burst  away  again  like  a  greyhound 
from  the  leash. 

Her  hoofs  soon  struck  fire  out  of  the  flinty  streets  of  the 
unpopular  village;  few  people  appeared  there,  and  those 
few  seemed  to  have  just  come  in  from  the  country,  for  every 
Taian  carried  a  musket,  and  wore  a  knife  in  his  sash.  They 
answered  sulkily  to  my  inquiries,  and  said  that  no  horse- 
man had  entered  their  village  for  many  a  day. 

I  now  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  seek  further  until  day- 
light, and  pushed  on  towards  a  different  gate  from  that  by 
which  I  had  entered.  A  steep  street,  whose  only  pavement 
was  the  living  rock,  led  down  to  this;  as  I  cantered  along, 
I  could  see  a  group  of  dark  figures  standing  under  the  arch- 
way, and  the  two  nearest  of  the  party  had  crossed  their 
spears  to  arrest  my  passage.  I  could  not  have  stopped  if 
I  would ;  neither  the  custom  of  the  countr}^,  nor  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  required  much  ceremony;  so,  shouting 
to  them  to  clear  the  way,  I  gave  spurs  to  my  eager  steed, 
and  burst  through  them  as  if  I  was  "  switching  a  rasper." 
The  thin  spears  cracked  like  twigs;  the  mob  rebounded  to 
the  right  and  left,- against  the  wall;  and  though  they  were 
all  armed,  mine  was  the  only  steel  that  gleamed,  as  a  fellow 
rushed  forward  to  seize  my  bridle.  The  next  moment  my 
mare  chested  him,  and  sent  him  spinning  and  tangled  in 
his  long,  blue  gown,  while  we  shot  forth  into  the  open  moon- 
light, and,  turning  round  a  pile  of  ruins,  were  in  a  moment 
hidden  from  their  view. 

This  is  a  sort  of  incident  that  does  not  happen  every 
night ;  but  somehow  it  appeared  quite  natural  then,  and  I 
scarcely  alluded  to  it  in  relating  my  adventures  that  even- 
ing. I  only  mention  it  here  as  characteristic  of  the  state 
of  the  country.  The  citizens  probably  only  meant  to  in- 
quire, perhaps  demand,  the  real  reason  of  my  untimely 
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visit;  but  the  result  would  probably  have  been  an  uncom- 
fortable one  to  a  solitary  stranger. 

I  now  held  on  my  way  for  Bethlehem,  when,  at  a  turn  of 
the  path,  I  came  suddenly  upon  an  armed  party.  They 
proved  to  be  only  some  Bethlehemites,  however,  who  had 
come  out  to  inform  me  that  my  servant  was  found.  They 
would  scarcely  believe  that  I  had  been  in  and  out  of  that 
"  den  of  robbers,"  as  they  harshly  called  the  village  I  had 
just  been  visiting,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  a  reward 
for  their  services.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  found  my 
unfortunate  dragoman  at  the  convent,  pale  and  trembling, 
and  leaning  against  his  foaming  horse,  while  a  croAvd  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  listening,  with  open 
mouths  and  eyes,  to  his  adventures. 

He  had  forgotten  his  rosary  at  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
and  rashly  turned  back  to  look  for  it.  As  he  was  descend- 
ing a  steep  part  of  the  road,  an  Arab  had  fired  at  him 
from  behind  a  rock,  so  close  that  his  jacket  was  singed, 
while  the  bullet  had  torn  off  part  of  the  embroidery  of  his 
collar.  I  believe  the  poor  fellow  would  have  preferred 
having  his  skin  scratched,  but  he  was  so  terrified  that  as 
he  galloped  off  he  mistook  the  road,  anl  never  drew  rein 
until  he  reached  Jerusalem.  Here  he  found  the  gates 
closed,  and  the  guard  refused  to  admit  him :  he  had  been 
met  at  last  by  the  bishop's  janissary  making  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  Bethlehem. 

I  had  enjo^^ed  my  moonlight  gallop,  notwithstanding 
my  anxiety  for  the  cause  of  it ;  yet  I  found  it  a  most  pleas- 
ant change  to  join  the  quiet  tea-party  in  the  refectory.  It 
was  a  rare  and  real  pleasure  to  enjoy  such  society,  under 
such  circumstances;  and  the  evening  fiew  rapidly  away, 
and  the  convent's  chimes  announced  the  hour  for  prayer. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  that  gloomy  convent,  I  heard  the 
noble  liturgy  of  our  own  creed  read  by  a  father  of  our  own 
Church,  whose  v«/ice  was  echoed  by  the  spot  from  whence 
that  worship  sprung. 

And  afterwards  we  walked  on  the  convent's  terraced 
roof,  and  traced  by  the  clear  moonlight  the  various  scenes 
of  interest  that  lay  beneath  us.  In  yonder  valley  Euth 
was  found  gleaning  by  her  gentle  kinsman;  yonder  moun- 
tain is  Goliath's  hill.  Among  those  fields  on  which  a  glory 
seems  still  to  shine,  the  shepherds  received  the  angel  tid- 
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ings  that  Christ  was  come.  Beneath  us  was  the  manger 
where  he  lay;  around  us  the  objects  on  which  his  infant 
eyes  unclosed ;  from  beyond  those  distant,  pale  blue  moun- 
tains cam^  the  "  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba,  bringing  gifts," 
and  over  the  hill  country  opposite,  in  after-ages,  came  other 
pilgrims  in  warrior  guise  or  humble  weed,  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives,  their  loves— anything  but  their  sins — 
upon  that  hallowed  spot. 


SIR  JAMES   WARE. 

(1594—1666.) 

James  Ware  was  born  in  Castle  Street,  Dublin,  Nov.  26, 1594  ;  his 
father  was  Auditor-General  of  Ireland.  At  sixteen  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  and  while  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ussher. 
Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  made  an  important  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts.  In  1626  he  visited  London,  and 
in  that  same  year  the  '  Antiquities  of  Ireland '  began  to  appear.  It 
was  published  in  parts,  and  bears  evidences  of  patchwork.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Ireland  he  began  tlie  publication  of  his 
'Lives  of  the  Irish  Bishops';  two  years  later,  in  1628,  he  again 
visited  London,  and  brought  back  to  Ireland  large  additions  to  his 
collection.  In  1629  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1632,  when  his  father 
died,  he  succeeded  to  both  the  fortune  and  office  of  his  parent.  In 
1639  he  was  made  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  same  year  he 
published  his  most  quoted  work,  '  Writers  of  Ireland.'  In  this  year 
also  he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

On  his  way  to  Ireland  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured 
by  a  Parliamentarian  vessel,  and  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  After  his  release  he  resided  in  France  for  some 
time,  continuiTig  his  favorite  pursuits  of  hunting  for  manuscripts 
and  making  extracts  from  those  lent  to  liim  or  which  he  was 
allowed  to  see.  In  1651  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  London  on 
family  business,  and  in  1653  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland. 
In  1654  he  published  his  final  installment  of  the  '  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,"  of  which  a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1659. 
In  1656  appeared  his  '  Works  Ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,'  in  1664  his 
'  Annals  of  Ireland,'  and  in  1665  he  saw  the  completion  of  his  '  Lives 
of  the  Irish  Bishops.' 

The  Restoration  brought  about  Ware's  restoration  to  his  previous 
offices  and  at  the  election  for  Parliament  he  was  again  chosen 
Member  for  the  University.  A  little  later,  Dec.  1  (Wills  says  the 
3d)  1666,  he  died,  famed  for  uprightness  and  benevolence.  He 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  Church  of  St.  Werburgh, 
Dublin. 

Ware's  works  were  all  written  and  published  in  Latin,  but  in  the 
following  century  they  were  translated  into  English  by  Walter 
Harris,  who  married  Ware's  great-granddaughter,  and  thereby 
inherited  his  manuscripts. 

LANGUAGE    OF    THE    ANCIENT    IRISH. 

From  '  The  Whole  Works  of  Sir  James  Ware   concerning  Ireland.' 

Some  learned  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  British 
was  tlie  ancient  language  of  the  Irish;  and  they  labor  to 
demonstrate  this  assertion   from   the  vast  abundance  of 
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British  words  wliicli  the  Irisli,  even  at  this  day,  use,  either 
entire  or  but  little  corrupted,  I  confess  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  as  I  think  that  their  most  ancient  language 
was  British,  introduced  among  them  by  their  first  colonies, 
who  were  from  Britain,  so  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that 
their  proper  language  was  partly  refined  and  polished  by 
the  intermixture  of  other  colonies,  and  that  it  was  partly 
changed  by  the  revolutions  of  time.  According  to  Hor- 
ace— 

"  Such  words  which  now  the  present  age  decries, 
Shall  in  the  next  with  approbation  rise; 
Others,  grown  old  in  fame  and  high  request, 
In  the  succeeding  age  shall  be  supprest. 
So  much  doth  custom  o'er  our  speech  prevail, 
The  sole  unquestioned  judge  and  law  of  all." 

The  Greeks  and  Italians  may  serve  us  for  examples  of 
this  assertion,  and  (which  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this 
place)  it  is  evident  that,  in  some  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  the  British  language  was  in  Britain  itself,  as 
it  were,  banished  and  thrust  down  into  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  insomuch  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island 
scarce  the  least  trace  or  footstep  of  the  ancient  language 
remains  to  this  day. 

Besides,  as  the  Irish  of  old  spoke  the  ancient  British  lan- 
guage, so  also  they  borrowed  their  alphabet  or  letters  from 
the  ancient  Britains,  as  it  is  possible  the  Saxons  after- 
wards might  have  done  from  the  Irish,  when  they  flocked 
to  their  schools  for  the  sake  of  education.  Further,  as, 
among  other  arguments,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
are  thought  to  be  colonies  of  Britains,  from  the  afflnity  be- 
tween their  languages,  so  the  Albanian  Scots,  especially 
those  of  the  north,  are  for  the  same  reason  thought  to  be 
colonies  of  the  Irish.  "  It  is  from  many  arguments  plain 
(sajT^s  Johannes  Major)  that  we  derive  our  origin  from  the 
Irish.  This  we  are  taught  by  Bede,  an  Englishman,  who 
would  not  be  fond  of  lessening  the  offspring  of  his  own 
country ;  this  is  evident  from  the  language,  for  almost  half 
Scotland  speaks  Irish  at  this  day,  and  more  did  so  some 
time  past." 

Besides  the  vulgar  characters,  the  ancient  Irish  made 
use  of  various  occult  forms  and  artificial  rules  in  writing 
called  ogam  J  to  which  they  committed  their  secret  affairs. 
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I  have  in  my  custody  an  ancient  parchment  book  filled  with 
such  characters. 


SURNAMES    OF     THE    ANCIENT    IRISH. 

From  'The  Whole  Works  of  Sir  James  Ware  concerning  Ireland.' 

Surnames  have  been  added  to  the  proper  names  of  the 
ancient  Irish  either  from  some  remarkable  action,  or  from 
the  quality  of  the  mind,  or  from  the  color,  or  mark,  or  de- 
fect in  the  body,  or  from  some  accident,  and  sometimes 
ironically.  Thus  Neill,  king  of  Ireland,  was  called  Nigia- 
lac,^  because  he  had  exacted  nine  hostages  from  the  petty 
kings,  and  held  them  for  some  time  bound  in  fetters.  King 
Brien  was  called  Boruma,  because  he  had  recovered  from 
the  provincialists  of  Leinster  an  annual  tribute  called  by 
'ihat  name.  Caenfela  was  called  the  wise;  St.  Barr,  Finn 
Barr,  or  Barr  the  white;  St.  Cornin,  Fada,  i.  e.  long  Cor- 
nin;  and  ^d.  Clericus  Barbosus,  the  bearded  clerk,  from 
an  overgrown  beard  he  affected  to  wear.  .  .  .  The  same 
practice  prevailed  among  the  Grecians.  Seleucus,  the 
third  king  of  Syria,  was  called  Ceraunus,  the  thunderbolt, 
from  his  violent  temper.  Ptolemy,  the  seventh  king  of 
Egypt,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Physcon,  from  the  gross- 
ness  of  his  paunch;  and,  to  pass  by  other  instances,  the 
last  Ptolemy  save  one  was  called  Auletes,  or  the  piper, 
from  his  excessive  fondness  of  the  pipe.  So,  among  thq 
Romans,  Marcus  Valerius  was  called  Corvus,  and  his  pos- 
terity Corvini,  because  in  a  single  combat  he  slew  a  Gaul, 
who  had  challenged  him,  by  the  help  of  a  raven.  One  of 
the  Scipios  got  the  name  of  Africanus,  the  other  of  Asiati- 
cus,  from  victories  obtained  by  them  in  these  two  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  So  a  man  born  in  the  absence  of  his 
father  was  called  Proclus,  if  after  his  father's  death,  Pos- 
thumus,  and  if  lame,  Claudius.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  old  Irish  besides  surnames 
took  other  names,  by  ancient  custom,  from  their  paternal 
names,  as  Dermod  MacCormac,  or  the  son  of  Cormac; 
Cormac  MacDonald,  or  the  son  of  Donald;  Donald  Mac- 
Tirdelvach,  or  the  son  of  Tirlagh. 

1  Mgi  signifies  nine,  and  geall  a  pledge  or  hostage. 
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At  length,  in  the  reign  of  King  Brien,  the  surnames  of 
the  Irish,  or  family  names,  began  to  be  fixed,  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  with  the  aspirate  h  or  the  mono- 
syllable va  prefixed,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
the  vowel  0,  and  signifies  one  descended  from  some  chief- 
tain or  head  of  a  principal  family,  as  O'Brien,  O'Connor, 
O'Neill.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  centuries 
after  King  Brien's  reign  numbers  of  families  took  no  fixed 
or  certain  surnames. 

It  has  been  observed  by  writers  that  about  the  year  1000, 
in  Brien's  reign,  surnames  also  began  to  be  assumed  in 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  first  among  people  of  dis- 
tinction, and  afterwards  by  degrees  among  the  inferior 
sort.  Finally,  after  surnames  were  settled  in  Ireland, 
some  particular  children  of  Irish  families  had  additional 
sobriquets  or  nicknames  given  them,  as  Bane — White,  Boy 
— Yellow,  Bacca — Lame,  Moil — Bald,  and  the  like ;  and  the 
same  custom  also  gradually  crept  in  among  some  families 
of  English  birth. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    IRISH. 

From  'The  Whole  Works  of  Sir  James  Ware   concerning  Ireland.' 

It  is  certain  there  is  nothing  concerning  the  first  origi- 
nal of  nations  to  be  found  anywhere  worth}^  of  credit  but 
in  Holy  Writ.  Moses  hath  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
posterity  of  Noah,  whose  children  and  grandchildren  he 
recounts  in  order,  probably  not  all,  but  the  principal  of 
them,  from  whom  the  most  famous  nations  of  the  world 
have  drawn  their  names  and  originals.  "By  the  sons  of 
Japhet  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided  in  their  lands, 
every  man  after  his  tongue,  and  after  their  families  in 
their  nations."  Commentators  interpret  the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles  to  mean  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  and  all 
Europe,  to  which  the  necessary  passage  is  by  sea,  Jo- 
sephus  hath  placed  the  posterity  of  Japhet  in  those  coun- 
tries of  Asia  which  lie  extended  from  the  mountains  Tau- 
rus and  Amanus  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  river 
Tanais  northward  of  the  Euxine,  and  from  thence  hatli 
brought  them  into  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Gades,  that  is 
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Cadiz  or  Cades,  within  the  mouth  of  the  Straights  of 
Gibraltar. 

If  then  this  be  so,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  rest  of 
Europe  came  in  time  to  be  peopled.  For  as  the  nature  of 
man  is  inquisitive  after  novelties,  and  as  the  number  of  our 
ancestors  increased,  both  necessity  and  curiosity  forced 
them  to  go  in  quest  of  other  countries,  at  once  to  gratify 
their  ambition  and  find  room  for  their  people.  From 
Cadiz  we  can  easily  see  them  dispersing  themselves  over 
Spain ;  from  thence  in  process  of  time  pushing  one  another 
forward  into  Germany,  Gaul,  etc.,  and  across  the  narrow 
firth  from  Calis  to  the  coast  of  Kent;  from  thence  by  de- 
grees northward  into  that  part  of  Britain  since  called 
Scotland,  and  south  and  southwest  to  Wales ;  from  each  of 
which  countries  Ireland  is  visible,  and  might  easily  receive 
colonies  in  their  wicker  corraghs,  and  other  contrivances  of 
these  early  ages.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational 
way  of  accounting  for  the  first  planting  of  Ireland;  as  it 
is  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  islands  were  first  planted 
from  countries  that  border  nearest  to  them;  which  is  the 
reason  given  by  Tacitus  why  the  Gauls  first  peopled 
Britain. 

But  as  Ireland,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  descended 
from  Japhet,  the  difQculty  then  remains  from  which  of  his 
sons  we  are  to  claim  our  original.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
the  names  and  fixed  seats  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  were 
without  question  clear  enough ;  but  now,  after  the  space  of 
upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  after  so  many  Sittings, 
changes,  and  confusions  of  nations,  there  remains  nothing 
to  rely  upon. 

It  is  very  observable  what  Josephus  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject. "From  this  time  forward  (i.  e.  from  the  confusion 
of  Babel)  the  multitudes  dispersed  themselves  into  divers 
countries  and  planted  colonies  in  all  places.  Some  there 
were  also  who,  passing  the  sea  in  ships  and  vessels,  first 
peopled  the  islands;  and  there  are  some  nations  likewise 
who  at  this  day  retain  the  names  which  in  times  past  were 
imposed  on  them;  some  others  have  changed  them,  and 
others  are  altered  into  names  more  familiar  and  known  to 
the  neighbors,  and  deriving  them  from  the  Greeks,  the 
authors  of  such  titles.  For  they  in  latter  time,  having 
grown  to  great  name  and  power,  appropriated  the  ancient 
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glory  to  themselves  in  giving  names  to  the  nations  which 
they  subdued,  as  if  they  took  their  original  from  them." 

We  see  here  a  lively  picture  of  the  dispersion  and  planta- 
tion of  colonies  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
changes  and  variations  of  their  names;  we  see  the  ambi- 
tious humor  of  the  Greeks  in  seeking  to  draw  other  na- 
tions to  a  dependence  on  them  for  their  originals;  which 
hath  afforded  scope  enough  to  later  writers  for  invention. 
But  to  proceed.  If  we  allow  the  progress  and  dispersion  of 
our  ancestors  to  be  in  the  manner  as  before  is  set  forth, 
then  we  must  admit  our  descent  from  Gomer,  the  eldest 
son  of  Japhet,  through  the  Britains,  who  are  confessedly 
descended  from  that  original.  Josephus  is  my  witness 
that  Gomer  was  the  founder  of  the  Gomarians,  whom  the 
Greeks  (says  he)  called  Galatians,  others  Gallo-Grecians. 
Berosus  stjdes  Gomer  himself  Gomerus-Gallus,  Gomer  the 
Gaul.  .  .  .  But  this  descent  from  the  Britains  must  be 
understood  of  the  first  and  early  colonies  arriving  in  Ire- 
land, which  by  the  best  account  are  allowed  to  be  of  Brit- 
ish original  and  consequently  descended  from  Gomer. 

As  to  the  Milesian  or  Scythian,  which  was  the  last  that 
got  footing  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  Ma- 
gog, another  son  of  Japhet,  was  their  ancestor.  The 
sacred  historian  gives  no  manner  of  account  of  the  sons  of 
Magog ;  but  Josephus  makes  him  "  the  founder  of  the 
Magogians,"  called  by  the  Greeks  Scythians,  and  whom 
Ptolemy  names  the  Massagetae.  Keating  hath  given  us  a 
particular  genealogy  of  the  posterity  of  Magog  to  Milesius 
through  twenty-two  generations,  and  hath  conducted  them 
in  their  several  voyages  until  he  sets  them  down  in  Spain 
in  as  exact  manner  as  if  he  had  been  their  pilot. 


JAMES   WHITESIDE. 

(1806—1876.) 

James  Whiteside  was  born  Aug.  12,  1806,  in  Delgany,  County 
Wicklow,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Whiteside,  rector 
of  the  parish.  His  undergraduate  career  in  Trinity  College  was 
distinguished  and  he  was  graduated  with  honors.  In  1830  he  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  before  long  had  a  large  practice  and 
made  a  high  reputation.  In  1842  he  was  made  a  Q.  C,  and  from 
that  time  onward  there  was  scarcely  a  case  of  great  importance 
at  nisi  prius  in  which  he  was  not  employed.  He  was  sought  as 
counsel  in  the  most  momentous  state  prosecutions  of  his  country, 
and  particularly  in  that  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Ireland. 

When  O'Connell,  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  and  their  colleagues, 
were  put  on  trial  in  1844,  Whiteside  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
their  defense.  At  the  end  of  tlie  first  day  of  the  speech  there  rose 
enthusiastic  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  court — from  men  and  from 
women,  from  lawyers  accustomed  to  control  their  feelings — from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  ;  and  his  peroration  is  said  to  have  moved 
to  tears  even  the  judges,  who  assuredly  were  not  easily  impressed 
by  appeals  in  favor  of  O'Connell  and  his  friends.  Again,  in  1848,  he 
was  counsel  in  a  great  state  trial,  his  client  on  this  occasion  being 
Smith  O'Brien.  In  1851  he  was  returned  as  Member  for  Ennis- 
killen.  Before  long  he  had  established  a  position  at  St.  Stephen's 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  so  long  held  in  his  OAvn  profession. 

In  1852  he  became  Solicitor-General,  and  in  1858  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland.  During  this  period  he  was  still  actively  engaged  in 
his  profession,  and  in  1861  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Miss  Long- 
worth  in  the  famous  Yelverton  trial . 

In  1866,  with  the  return  of  the  Conservative  party  to  office,  Mr. 
Whiteside  once  more  became  Attorney-General.  He  held  his  post 
for  but  a  few  weeks,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lefroy,  leaving  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Lord-Chief -Justiceship  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  It  was 
almost  a  necessity  of  his  position,  perhaps  also  of  his  years,  that 
he  should  have  accepted  this  office.  But  it  added  nothing  to  his 
fame,  and  perhaps  little  to  his  comfort.     He  died  Nov.  25,  1876. 

A  tour  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  produced  '  Italy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century ' — a  work  sketchy,  disconnected,  commonplace, 
which,  first  published  in  1848,  passed  through  six  editions.  '  Vicis- 
situdes of  the  Eternal  City  '  Avas  published  in  1849.  A  volume  of  his 
essays  and  lectures,  historical  and  literary,  was  published  in  1869. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  CHAKLES  GAVAN  DUFFY. 

I  have  told  you  what  constitutes  the  great  crime  of  con- 
spiracy; it  is  one  of  combination,  and  it  is  fearfully  set 
forth  in  books,  so  often  quoted  in  the  history  of  the  state 
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trials  of  England,  where  there  are  terrible  examples  given 
of  wrong  verdicts,  by  which  men  were  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  their  lives,  and  by  which  innocence  was  struck 
down.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  in  those  state 
trials  great  and  glorious  examples  of  triumphs  over  power, 
over  the  crown,  and  over  kings — as  in  the  case  of  Hardy 
on  parliamentary  reform,  and  in  the  case  of  Home  Tooke, 
who  saved  public  opinion  so  far  from  being  extinguished 
in  England,  and  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  not 
the  jury  interfered.  In  earlier  days,  in  the  days  of  the 
Second  James,  the  seven  bishops  were  charged  with  a  con- 
spiracy for  asserting  the  opinion  of  freedom ;  but  then  a 
jury  also  interfered,  and  those  bishops  were  acquitted,  and 
acquitted  amidst  those  shouts  which  proclaimed  universal 
freedom.  In  darker  periods  of  history — in  the  times  of 
Cromwell,  who  usurped  the  monarchy  and  all  under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  yet  dared  not  to  abolish  the  forms 
of  public  justice,  they  so  prevailed  and  subsisted — that 
when,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  prosecuted  for  a 
libel,  there  were  twelve  honest  men  who  had  the  courage 
not  to  pronounce  the  defendant  guilti^,  thus  proving  that 
the  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  still  survived  in  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen.  I  will  say  that  the  true  object  of  this  un- 
precedented prosecution  is  to  stifle  the  discussion  of  a 
great  public  question.  Reviewed  in  this  light,  all  other  con- 
siderations sink  into  insignificance,  its  importance  becomes 
vast  indeed.  A  nation's  rights  are  involved  in  the  issue — a 
nation's  liberties  are  at  stake — that  one — what  preserves 
the  precious  privileges  you  possess?  The  exercise  of  the 
right  of  political  discussion — free,  untrammeled,  bold.  The 
laws  which  wisdom  framed — the  institutions  struck  out 
by  patriotism,  learning,  or  genius — can  i\\ej  preserve  the 
springs  of  freedom  fresh  and  pure?  No;  destroy  the  right 
of  free  discussion,  and  you  drj^  up  the  sources  of  freedom. 
By  the  same  means  by  which  your  liberties  were  won,  can 
they  be  increased  or  defended.  Do  not  quarrel  with  the 
partial  evils  free  discussion  creates,  nor  seek  to  contract 
the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  privilege  within  the  narrow 
limit  timid  men  prescribe.  With  the  passing  mischiefs  of 
its  extravagance,  contrast  the  prodigious  blessings  it  has 
heaped  on  man. 

Free   discussion   aroused   the   human   mind    from    the 
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torpor  of  ages — taugiit  it  to  think,  and  shook  the 
thrones  of  ignorance  and  darkness.  Free  discussion  gave 
to  Europe  the  Reformation,  which  I  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve the  mightiest  event  in  tlie  history  of  the  human  race 
— illuminated  the  world  with  the  radiant  light  of  spiritual 
truth.  May  it  shine  with  steady  and  increasing  splendor ! 
Free  discussion  gave  to  England  the  Revolution,  abolished 
tryanny,  swept  nwaj  the  monstrous  abuses  it  rears,  and  es- 
tablished the  liberties  under  which  we  live.  Free  discus- 
sion, since  that  glorious  epoch,  has  not  only  preserved  but 
purified  our  constitution,  reformed  our  laws,  reduced  our 
punishments,  and  extended  its  wholesome  influence  to 
every  portion  of  our  political  system.  The  spirit  of  in- 
quiry it  creates  has  revealed  the  secrets  of  nature^ — ex- 
plained the  wonders  of  creation,  teaching  the  knowledge 
of  the  stupendous  works  of  God.  Arts,  science,  civiliza- 
tion, freedom,  pure  religion,  are  its  noble  realities.  Would 
you  undo  the  labors  of  science,  extinguish  literature,  stop 
the  efforts  of  genius,  restore  ignorance,  bigotry,  barbarism, 
— then  put  down  free  discussion,  and  you  have  accom- 
plished all.  Savage  conquerors,  in  the  blindness  of  their 
ignorance,  have  scattered  and  destroyed  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  a  great  antiquity.  Those  who  make  war  on 
the  sacred  rights  of  free  discussion,  without  their  igno- 
rance imitate  their  fury.  They  may  check  the  expression 
of  some  thought  which,  if  uttered,  might  redeem  the  liber- 
ties or  increase  the  happiness  of  man.  The  insidious  as- 
sailants of  this  great  prerogative  of  intellectual  beings,  by 
the  cover  under  which  they  advance,  conceal  the  character 
of  their  assault  upon  the  liberties  of  the  human  race. 
They  seem  to  admit  the  liberty  to  discuss — blame  only  its 
extravagance,  pronounce  hollow  praises  on  the  value  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  straightway  begin  a  prosecution  to 
cripple  or  destroy  it.  The  open  despot  avows  his  object  is 
to  oppress  or  enslave — resistance  is  certain  to  encounter 
his  tyranny,  and  perhaps  subvert  it.  Not  so  the  artful  as- 
sailant of  a  nation's  rights — he  declares  friendship  while 
he  wages  war,  and  professes  affection  for  the  thing  he 
hates. 

State  prosecutions,  if  you  believe  them,  are  ever  the  fast- 
est friends  of  freedom.  They  tell  you  peace  is  disturbed, 
order  broken  by  the  excesses  of  turbulent  and  seditious 
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demagogues.  No  doubt  there  might  be  a  seeming  peace — a 
deathlike  stillness — by  repressing  the  feelings  and  passions 
of  men.  So  in  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe  this  day, 
there  is  peace,  and  order,  and  submission,  under  paternal 
despotism,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  That  peace  springs 
from  terror,  that  submission  from  ignorance,  that  silence 
from  despair.  Who  dares  discuss,  when  with  discussion 
and  by  discussion  tyranny  must  perish?  Compare  the 
stillness  of  despotism  with  the  healthful  animation,  the 
natural  warmth,  the  bold  language,  the  proud  bearing, 
which  spring  from  freedom,  and  the  consciousness  of  its 
possession.  Which  will  you  prefer?  Insult  not  the  dig- 
nity of  manhood  by  supposing  that  contentment  of  the 
heart  can  exist  under  despotism.  There  may  be  degrees  in 
its  severity,  and  so  degrees  in  the  sufferings  of  its  victims. 
Terrible  the  dangers  which  lurk  beneath  the  calm  surface 
of  despotic  power.  The  movements  of  the  oppressed  will 
at  times  disturb  the  tyrant's  tranquillity,  and  warn  him, 
that  their  day  of  vengeance  or  of  triumph  may  be  nigh. 
But  in  these  happy  countries  the  very  safety  of  the  state 
consists  in  freedom  of  discussion.  Partial  evils  in  all  sys- 
tems of  political  governments  there  must  be;  but  their 
worst  effects  are  obviated  when  their  cause  is  sought  for, 
discovered,  considered,  discussed.  Milton  has  taught  a 
great  political  truth,  in  language  as  instructive  as  his  sub- 
limest  verse : —  "  For  this  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can 
hope,  that  no  grievances  ever  should  arise  in  the  common- 
wealth— that  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect;  but  when 
complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speed- 
ily reformed — then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  ob- 
tained that  wise  men  look  for."  Suffer  the  complaints  of 
the  Irish  people  to  be  freely  heard.  You  want  the  power 
to  have  them  speedily  reformed.  Their  case  to-day  may  be 
yours  to-morrow.  Preserve  the  right  of  free  discussion  as 
you  would  cling  to  life.  Combat  error  with  argument, 
misrepresentation  by  fact,  falsehood  with  truth.  "  For 
who  knows  not,"  saith  the  same  great  writer,  "  that  truth 
is  strong — next  to  the  Almighty?  One  needs  no  policies 
nor  stratagems  to  make  her  victorious — these  are  the  shifts 
error  uses  against  her  power." 

If  this  demand  for  a  native  parliament  rest  on  a  de- 
lusion, dispel  that  delusion  bv  the  omnipotence  of  truth. 
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Why  do  3' oil  love — why  do  other  nations  honor  England? 
Are  you — are  they  dazzled  by  her  naval  or  military  glories, 
the  splendor  of  her  literature,  her  sublime  discoveries  in 
science,  her  boundless  wealth,  her  almost  incredible  labors 
in  every  work  of  art  and  skill?  No;  you  love  her — you  cling 
to  England  because  she  has  been  for  ages  past  the  seat  of 
free  discussion,  and  therefore,  the  home  of  rational  free- 
dom, and  the  hope  of  oppressed  men  throughout  the  world. 
Under  the  laws  of  England  it  is  our  happiness  to  live.  They 
breathe  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  reason.  Emulate  this  day 
the  great  virtues  of  Englishmen — their  love  of  fairness — 
their  immovable  independence,  and  the  sense  of  justice 
rooted  in  their  nature — these  are  the  virtues  which  qualify 
jurors  to  decide  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men.  Deserted 
by  these,  of  what  avail  is  the  tribunal  of  a  jury?  It  is 
worthless  as  the  human  body  when  the  living  soul  has  fled. 
Prove  to  the  accused,  from  whom,  perchance,  you  widely 
differ  in  opinion — whose  liberties  and  fortunes  are  in  your 
hands — that  you  are  there  not  to  persecute,  but  to  save. 
Believe  me,  you  will  not  secure  the  true  interests  of  Eng- 
land by  leaning  too  severely  on  your  countrymen.  They 
say  to  their  English  brethren,  and  with  truth — We  have 
been  at  your  side  whenever  danger  was  to  be  faced  or 
honor  won.  The  scorching  sun  of  the  east  and  the  pesti- 
lence of  the  west,  we  have  endured  to  spread  your  com- 
merce— to  extend  your  empire — to  uphold  your  glor3^  The 
bones  of  our  countrymen  whitened  the  fields  of  Portugal, 
of  Spain,  of  France.  Fighting  your  battles  they  fell — in 
a  nobler  cause  thej^  could  not.  We  have  helped  to  gather 
your  imperishable  laurels.  We  have  helped  to  win  your 
immortal  triumphs.  Now,  in  time  of  peace,  we  ask  you  to 
restore  that  parliament  you  planted  here  with  your  laws 
and  language,  uprooted  in  a  dismal  period  of  our  history, 
in  the  moment  of  our  terror,  our  divisions,  our  weakness, 
it  may  be  our  crime,  lie-establish  the  commons  on  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  people's  choice — replace  the  peer- 
age, the  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  capitol,  secured  and 
adorned  with  the  strength  and  splendor  of  the  crown — 
and  let  the  monarch  of  England,  as  in  ages  past,  rule  a  bril- 
liant and  united  empire  in  solidity,  magnificence,  and 
power. 

When  the  privileges  of  the  English  parliament  were  in- 
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vacled,  that  people  took  the  field,  struck  down  the  ministrj^, 
aud  dragged  their  sovereign  to  the  block.  We  shall  not 
imitate  English  precedent,  while  we  struggle  for  a  parlia- 
ment. That  institution  you  prize. so  sighly,  which  fosters 
Tour  wealth,  adds  to  your  prosperity,  and  guards  your 
freedom,  was  ours  for  six  hundred  years.  Restore  the 
blessing  and  we  shall  be  content.  This  prosecution  is  not 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.  Our  gracious  sovereign  needs  not 
state  prosecutions  to  secure  her  prerogatives  or  preserve 
her  power.  She  has  the  unbought  loj^alty  of  a  chivalrous 
and  gallant  people.  The  arm  of  authority  she  requires  not 
to  raise.  The  glory  of  her  gentle  reign  will  be— she  will 
have  ruled,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  affections;  that  the 
true  source  of  her  power  has  been,  not  in  terrors  of  the  law 
but  in  the  hearts  of  her  people.  Your  patience  is  exhausted. 
II  I  have  spoken  suitably  to  the  subject,  I  have  spoken  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  but  if,  as  you  may  think,  deficiently,  I 
have  spoken  as  I  could.  Do  you,  from  what  has  been  said, 
and  from  the  better  arguments  omitted,  which  ma}^  be  well 
suggested  by  your  manly  understandings  and  your  honest 
hearts,  give  a  verdict  consistent  with  justice,  yet  leaning 
to  liberty — dictated  by  truth,  yet  inclining  to  the  side  of 
the  accused  men,  struggling  against  the  weight,  and  power, 
and  influence  of  the  crown,  and  prejudice  more  overwhelm- 
ing still — a  verdict  undesired  by  any  party,  but  to  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  impartial  monitor  within  your  breasts,  be- 
coming the  high  spirit  of  Irish  gentlemen,  and  the  intrepid 
guardians  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  people. 


LADY   WILDE   ("  SPERANZA "). 

(1826—1896.) 

Jane  Francesca  Elgee,  afterward  Lady  Wilde,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Wexford  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  1826.  She  came  of  an 
Italian  family  long  settled  in  Ireland.  McClure,  the  discoverer,  was 
her  uncle,  and  she  was  related  to  Maturin,  the  author  of  '  Bertram.' 

In  the  year  1844  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  received  at  The  Nation  office 
some  verses  which  Avere  signed  ''  Speranza,"  with  no  indication  of  the 
real  name  of  the  author.  From  time  to  time  other  verses  came  from 
the  same  hand.  They  attracted  much  attention  even  in  the  pages 
which  were  then  made  bright  by  so  many  brilliant  poets,  and  the 
verses  of  "  Speranza  "  became  more  welcome  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  time.  "  Speranza,"  moreover,  was  not  only  a  maker  of 
poems,  for  some  of  the  most  daring,  effective,  and  vehement  prose 
articles  of  The  Nation  also  came  from  her  hand.  One  of  the  articles 
attributed  to  "Speranza's"  pen  was  the  well-known  one  headed 
'  Jactaalea  est'  (the  die  is  cast),  which  created  more  sensation  than 
anything  that  had  previously  appeared  in  The  Nation,  and  was  one 
of  those  produced  on  the  trial  of  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  After  some 
months  of  mystification,  Mr.  Duffy  was  invited  to  a  house  in  Lisson 
Street,  and  there  the  editor  of  The  Nation,  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  contributor,  found  to  his  surprise  that  "  Speranza  "  was  not  a  man 
but  a  lady  in  her  early  youth. 

' '  Speranza  "  proved  to  be  Jane  Francesca  Elgee,  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  brought  up  amid  surroundings  of  such  intense  Conserva- 
tism that  when  the  immense  funeral  procession  that  ixiarked  the 
admiration  in  which  Thomas  Davis  was  held  passed  by  her  window 
she  did  not  know  who  that  great  poet  was.  Some  time  after  this  she 
got  hold  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Nation,  containing  poems  by  Dalton 
Williams ;  her  imagination  was  fired  and  her  patriotic  feelings  were 
arous3d.  The  passionate  rhetoric  of  her  verses,  which  reflected  her 
own  fearless  and  generous  character,  helped  in  no  small  degree  to 
make  The  Nation  a  political  force,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
writers  of  both  prose  and  verse,  she  won  her  true  literary  success 
in  the  former  medium. 

In  1851  Miss  Elgee  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wilde,  afterward  Sir 
William  Wilde,  who  died  in  1869  in  Dublin,  where  he  had  held  for 
many  years  an  eminent  position  in  his  profession.  Lady  Wilde  sur- 
vived her  husband  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  continued  to 
write  till  within  a  short  time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1896. 

She  published  among  her  prose  volumes,  'Driftwood  from  Scan- 
dinavia' (1884),  'Legends  and  Charms  of  Ireland' (1886),  'Social 
Studies'  (1893),  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  'Irish  in  America,'  which 
attracted  great  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  She  also 
published  several  translations  of  French  and  German  works,  among 
others  '  Sidonia  the  Sorceress,'  from  the  German;  and  a  very  re- 
markable philosopliical  novel  from  the  German,  entitled  '  The  First 
Temptation,  or  Eritis  sicut  Deus.'  Some  of  her  most  interesting 
work  was  the  gathering  up  of  '  The  Ancient  Legends  of  Ireland.' 
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THE    DEMON    CAT. 

From  '  Ancient  Legends  of  Ireland.' 

There  was  a  woman  in  Connemara,  the  wife  of  a  fisher- 
man ;  as  he  had  always  good  luck,  she  had  plenty  of  fish  at 
all  times  stored  away  in  the  house  ready  for  market.  But, 
to  her  great  annoyance,  she  found  that  a  great  cat  used  to 
come  in  at  night  and  devour  all  the  best  and  finest  fish. 
So  she  kept  a  big  stick  by  her,  and  determined  to  watch. 

One  day,  as  she  and  a  woman  were  spinning  together, 
the  house  suddenly  became  quite  dark;  and  the  door  was 
burst  open  as  if  by  the  blast  of  the  tempest,  when  in  walked 
a  huge  black  cat,  who  went  straight  up  to  the  fire,  then 
turned  round  and  growled  at  them. 

"  Why,  surely  this  is  the  devil,"  said  a  young  girl,  who 
was  by,  sorting  fish. 

"I'll  teach  you  how  to  call  me  names,"  said  the  cat; 
and,  jumping  at  her,  he  scratched  her  arm  till  the  blood 
came.  "  There,  now,"  he  said,  "  you  will  be  more  civil 
another  time  when  a  gentleman  comes  to  see  you."  And 
with  that  he  walked  over  to  the  door  and  shut  it  close,  to 
prevent  any  of  them  going  out,  for  the  poor  young  girl, 
while  crying  loudly  from  fright  and  pain,  had  made  a 
desperate  rush  to  get  away. 

Just  then  a  man  was  going  by,  and  hearing  the  cries,  he 
pushed  open  the  door  and  tried  to  get  in ;  but  the  cat  stood 
on  the  threshold,  and  would  let  no  one  pass.  On  this  the 
man  attacked  him  with  his  stick,  and  gave  him  a  sound 
blow;  the  cat,  however,  was  more  than  a  match  in  the 
fight,  for  it  flew  at  him  and  tore  his  face  and  hands  so 
badly  that  the  man  at  last  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  away 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

"  Now,  it 's  time  for  my  dinner,"  said  the  cat,  going  up 
to  examine  the  fish  that  was  laid  out  on  the  tables.  "  I 
hope  the  fish  is  good  to-day.  Now,  don't  disturb  me,  nor 
make  a  fuss;  I  can  help  myself."  With  that  he  Jumped  up 
and  began  to  devour  all  the  best  fish,  while  he  growled  at 
the  woman. 

"  Away,  out  of  this,  you  wicked  beast,"  she  cried,  giving 
it  a  blow  with  the  tongs  that  would  have  broken  its  back. 
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only  it  was  a  devil ;  "  out  of  this ;  no  fish  shall  you  have 
to-day." 

But  the  cat  only  grinned  at  her,  and  went  on  tearing  and 
spoiling  and  devouring  the  fish,  evidently  net  a  bit  the 
worse  for  the  blow.  On  this,  both  the  women  attacked  it 
with  sticks,  and  struck  hard  blows  enough  to  kill  it,  on 
which  the  cat  glared  at  them,  and  spit  fire ;  then,  making  a 
leap,  it  tore  their  heads  and  arms  till  the  blood  came,  and 
the  frightened  women  rushed  shrieking  from  the  house. 

But  presently  the  mistress  returned,  carrying  with  her  a 
bottle  of  holy  water ;  and,  looking  in,  she  saw  the  cat  still 
devouring  the  fish,  and  not  minding.  So  she  crept  over 
quietly  and  threw  holy  water  on  it  without  a  word.  No 
sooner  was  this  done  than  a  dense  black  smoke  filled  the 
place,  through  which  nothing  was  seen  but  the  tvv^o  red 
eyes  of  the  cat,  burning  like  coals  of  fire.  Then  the  smoke 
gradually  cleared  away,  and  she  saw  the  body  of  the  crea- 
ture burning  slowly  till  it  became  shriveled  and  black 
like  a  cinder,  and  finally  disappeared.  And  from  that 
time  the  fish  remained  untouched  and  safe  from  harm,  for 
the  power  of  the  evil  one  was  broken,  and  the  demon  cat 
was  seen  no  more. 


THE    HORNED    WOMEN. 

From  '  Ancient  Legends  of  Ireland.' 

A  rich  woman  sat  up  late  one  night  carding  and  prepar- 
ing wool,  while  all  the  family  and  servants  were  asleep. 
Suddenly  a  knock  was  given  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  called 
— "  Open  !     open !  " 
,    "  Who  is  there?  "  said  the  woman  of  the  house. 

"  I  am  the  Witch  of  the  one  Horn,"  was  answered. 

The  mistress,  supposing  that  one  of  her  neighbors  had 
called  and  required  assistance,  opened  the  door,  and  a 
woman  entered,  having  in  her  hand  a  pair  of  wool  carders, 
and  bearing  a  horn  on  her  forehead,  as  if  growing  there. 
She  sat  down  b}^  the  fire  in  silence,  and  began  to  card  the 
wool  with  violent  haste.  Suddenly  she  paused,  and  said 
aloud :  "  Where  are  che  women?  they  delay  too  long." 
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Then  a  second  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  a  voice 
called  as  before,  "  Open !  open !  " 

The  mistress  felt  herself  constrained  to  rise  and  open  to 
the  call,  and  immediately  a  second  witch  entered,  having 
two  horns  on  her  forehead,  and  in  her  hand  a  wheel 
for  spinning  wool. 

"  Give  me  place,"  she  said,  "  I  am  the  Witch  of  the  two 
Horns,"  and  she  began  to  spin  as  quick  as  lightning. 

And  so  the  knocks  went  on,  and  the  call  was  heard,  and 
the  witches  entered,  until  at  last  twelve  women  sat  round 
the  tire — the  first  with  one  horn,  the  last  with  twelve 
horns. 

And  they  carded  the  thread,  and  turned  their  spinning- 
wheels,  and  wound  and  wove. 

All  sang  together  an  ancient  rhyme,  but  no  word  did 
they  speak  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Strange  to  hear, 
and  frightful  to  look  upon,  were  these  twelve  women,  with 
their  horns  and  their  wheels;  and  the  mistress  felt  near 
to  death,  and  she  tried  to  rise  that  she  might  call  for  help, 
but  she  could  not  move,  nor  could  she  utter  a  word  or  a 
cry,  for  the  spell  of  the  witches  was  upon  her. 

Then  one  of  them  called  to  her  in  Irish,  and  said — 

"  Rise,  woman,  and  make  us  a  cake."  Then  the  mistress 
searched  for  a  vessel  to  bring  water  from  the  well  that  she 
might  mix  the  meal  and  make  the  cake,  but  she  could  find 
none. 

And  they  said  to  her,  "  Take  a  sieve  and  bring  water  in 
it." 

And  she  took  the  sieve  and  went  to  the  well;  but  the 
water  poured  from,  it,  and  she  could  fetch  none  for  the 
cake,  and  she  sat  down  by  the  well  and  wept. 

Then  a  voice  came  by  her  and  said,  "  Take  yellow  clay 
and  moss,  and  bind  them  together,  and  plaster  the  seive 
so  that  it  will  hold." 

This  she  did,  and  the  sieve  held  the  water  for  the  cake; 
and  the  voice  said  again — 

"  Return,  and  when  thou  comest  to  the  north  angle  of 
the  house,  cry  aloud  three  times  and  say,  '  The  mountain 
of  the  Fenian  women  and  the  sky  over  it  is  all  on  fire.' " 

And  she  did  so. 

When  the  witches  inside  heard  the  call,  a  great  and  ter- 
rible cry  broke  from  their  lips,  and  they  rushed  forth  with 
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wild  lamentations  and  shrieks,  and  fled  away  to  Slievena- 
mon,^  where  was  their  chief  abode.  But  the  Spirit  of  the 
Well  bade  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  enter  and  prepare 
her  home  against  the  enchantments  of  the  witches  if  they 
returned  again. 

And  first,  to  break  their  spells,  she  sprinkled  the  water 
in  which  she  had  washed  her  child's  feet  (the  feet-water) 
vmtside  the  door  on  the  threshold ;  secondly,  she  took  the 
cake  which  the  witches  had  made  in  her  absence  of  meal 
mixed  with  the  blood  drawn  from  the  sleeping  family,  and 
she  broke  the  cake  in  bits,  and  placed  a  bit  in  the  mouth  of 
each  sleeper,  and  they  were  restored;  and  she  took  the 
cloth  they  had  woven  and  placed  it  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  chest  with  the  padlock;  and  lastly,  she  secured  the 
door  with  a  great  crossbeam  fastened  in  the  jambs,  so  that 
they  could  not  enter,  and  having  done  these  things  she 
waited. 

Not  long  were  the  witches  in  coming  back,  and  they 
raged  and  called  for  vengeance. 

"  Open !  open !  "  they  screamed,  "  open,  feet- water !  " 

"  I  cannot,"  said  the  feet-water,  "  I  am  scattered  on 
the  ground,  and  my  path  is  down  to  the  Lough." 

"  Open,  open,  wood  and  trees  and  beam ! "  they  cried 
to  the  door. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  the  door,  "  for  the  beam  is  fixed  in  the 
jambs  and  I  have  no  power  to  move." 

"  Open,  open,  cake  that  we  have  made  and  mingled  with 
blood  !  "  they  cried  again. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  the  cake,  "  for  I  am  broken  and 
bruised  and  my  blood  is  on  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  chil- 
dren." 

Then  the  witches  rushed  through  the  air  with  great 
cries,  and  fled  back  to  Slievenamon,  uttering  strange 
curses  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Well,  who  had  wished  their 
ruin ;  but  the  woman  and  the  house  were  left  in  peace,  and 
a  mantle  dropped  by  one  of  the  witches  in  her  flight  was 
kept  hung  up  by  the  mistress  as  a  sign  of  the  night's  aw- 
ful contest ;  and  this  mantle  was  in  possession  of  the  same 
family  from  generation  to  generation  for  five  hundred 
years  after. 

1  Sliabh-na-mban — i.e.  mountains  of  the  women. 
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THE    PKIEST'S    SOUL. 

From  '  Ancient  Legends  of  Ireland.' 

In  former  days  there  were  great  schools  in  Ireland, 
where  every  sort  of  learning  was  taught  to  the  people,  and 
even  the  poorest  had  more  knowledge  at  that  time  than 
many  a  gentleman  has  now.  But  as  to  the  priests,  their 
learning  was  above  all,  so  that  the  fame  of  Ireland  went 
over  the  whole  world,  and  many  kings  from  foreign  lands 
used  to  send  their  sons  all  the  way  to  Ireland  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Irish  schools. 

Now,  at  this  time  there  was  a  little  boy  learning  at  one 
of  them  who  was  a  wonder  to  every  one  for  his  cleverness. 
His  parents  were  only  laboring  people,  and  of  course 
poor;  but  young  as  he  was,  and  as  poor  as  he  was,  no 
king's  or  lord's  son  could  come  up  to  him  in  learning. 
Even  the  masters  were  put  to  shame;  for  when  they  were 
trying  to  teach  hinx  he  would  tell  them  something  they 
never  heard  of  before,  and  show  them  their  ignorance. 
One  of  his  great  triumphs  was  in  argument;  and  he 
would  go  on  till  he  proved  to- you  that  black  was  white, 
and  then  when  you  gave  in,  for  no  one  could  beat  him  in 
talk,  he  would  turn  round  and  show  you  that  white  was 
black,  or  maybe  that  there  was  no  color  at  all  in  the  world. 
When  he  grew  up  his  poor  father  and  mother  were  so 
proud  of  him  that  they  resolved  to  make  him  a  priest, 
which  they  did  at  last,  though  they  nearly  starved  them- 
selves to  get  the  money.  Well,  such  another  learned  man 
was  not  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  as  great  in  argument  as 
ever,  so  that  no  one  could  stand  before  him.  Even  the 
bishops  tried  to  talk  to  him,,  but  he  showed  them  at  once 
they  knew  nothing  at  all. 

Now,  there  were  no  schoolmasters  in  those  times,  but 
it  was  the  priests  taught  the  people ;  and  as  this  man  was 
the  cleverest  in  Ireland,  all  the  foreign  kings  sent  their 
sons  to  him,  as  long  as  he  had  house-room  to  give  them. 
So  he  grew  very  proud,  and  began  to  forget  how  low  he 
had  been,  and  worst  of  all,  even  to  forget  God,  who  had 
made  him  what  he  was.  And  the  pride  of  arguing  got  hold 
of  him,  so  that  from  one  thing  to  another  he  went  on  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  Purgatory,  and  then  no  Hell,  and 
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then  no  Heaven,  and  then  no  God;  and  at  last  that  men 
had  no  souls,  but  were  no  more  than  a  dog  or  a  cow,  and 
when  they  died  there  was  an  end  of  them.  "  Whoever  saw 
a  soul?  "  he  would  say.  "  If  you  can  show  me  one,  I  will 
believe."  No  one  could  make  any  answer  to  this;  and  at 
last  they  all  came  to  believe  that  as  there  was  no  other 
world,  every  one  might  do  what  they  liked  in  this;  the 
priest  setting  the  example,  for  he  took  a  beautiful  young 
girl  to  wife.  But  as  no  priest  or  bishop  in  the  whole  land 
could  be  got  to  marry  them,  he  was  obliged  to  read  the  ser- 
vice over  for  himself.  It  Vvas  a  great  scandal,  yet  no  one 
.iared  to  say  a  word,  for  all  the  king's  sons  were  on  his 
side,  and  would  have  slaughtered  any  one  who  tried  to  pre- 
vent his  wicked  goings-on.  Poor  boys ;  they  all  believed  in 
him  and  thought  every  word  he  said  was  the  truth.  In 
this  way  his  notions  began  to  spread  about,  and  the  whole 
world  was  going  to  the  bad,  when  one  night  an  angel  came 
down  from  Heaven,  and  told  the  priest  he  had  but  twenty- 
four  hours  to  live.  He  began  to  tremble,  and  asked  for  a 
little  more  time. 

But  the  angel  was  stiff,  and  told  him  that  could  not  be. 

"  What  do  you  want  time  for,  you  sinner?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  sir,  have  pity  on  my  poor  soul ! "  urged  the  priest. 

"  Oh,  no !  You  have  a  soul,  then,"  said  the  angel. 
"  Pray,  how  did  you  find  that  out?  " 

"  It  has  been  fluttering  in  me  ever  since  you  appeared," 
answered  the  priest.  "  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  think  of 
it  before." 

"  A  fool,  indeed,"  said  the  angel.  "  What  good  was  all 
your  learning,  when  it  could  not  tell  you  that  you  had  a 
soul?" 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  the  priest,  "  if  I  am  to  die,  tell  me 
how  soon  I  may  be  in  Heaven?  " 

"  Never,"  replied  the  angel.  "  You  denied  there  was  a 
"  Heaven." 

"Then,  my  lord,  may  I  go  to  Purgatory?" 

"  You  denied  Purgatory  also ;  you  must  go  straight  to 
Hell,"  said  the  angel. 

"  But,  my  lord,  I  denied  Hell  also,"  answered  the  priest, 
"  so  you  can't  send  me  there  either." 

The  angel  was  a  little  puzzled. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
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You  may  either  live  now  on  earth  for  a  hundred  years,  en- 
joying every  pleasure,  and  then  be  cast  into  Hell  forever; 
or  you  may  die  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  most  horrible 
torments,  and  pass  through  Purgatory,  there  to  remain  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  if  only  you  can  find  some  one  per- 
son that  believes,  and  through  his  belief  mercy  will  be 
vouchsafed  to  you,  and  your  soul  will  be  saved." 

The  priest  did  not  take  five  minutes  to  make  up  his 
mind. 

"  I  will  have  death  in  the  twenty-four  hours,"  he  said, 
"  so  that  my  soul  may  be  saved  at  last." 

On  this  the  angel  gave  him  directions  as  to  what  he  was 
to  do,  and  left  him. 

Then  immediately  the  priest  entered  the  large  room 
where  all  the  scholars  and  the  kings'  sons  were  seated, 
and  called  out  to  them — 

"  Now,  tell  me  the  truth,  and  let  none  fear  to  contradict 
me;  tell  me  what  is  your  belief — have  men  souls?  " 

"  Master,"  they  answered,  "  once  we  believed  that  men 
had  souls;  but  thanks  to  your  teaching,  we  believe  so  no 
longer.  There  is  no  Hell,  and  no  Heaven,  and  no  God. 
This  is  our  belief,  for  it  is  thus  you  taught  us." 

Then  the  priest  grew  pale  with  fear,  and  cried  out — 
"  Listen !  I  taught  you  a  lie.  There  is  a  God,  and  man 
has  an  immortal  soul.    I  believe  now  all  I  denied  before." 

But  the  shouts  of  laughter  that  rose  up  drowned  the 
priest's  voice,  for  they  thought  he  was  only  trying  them 
for  argument. 

"  Prove  it,  master,"  they  cried.  "  Prove  it.  Who  has 
ever  seen  God?    Who  has  ever  seen  the  soul?  " 

And  the  room  was  stirred  with  their  laughter. 

The  priest  stood  up  to  answer  them,  but  no  word  could 
he  utter.  All  his  eloquence,  all  his  powers  of  argument 
had  gone  from  him ;  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  wring  his 
hands  and  cry  out,  "  There  is  a  God !  there  is  a  God ! 
Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul !  " 

And  thej  all  began  to  mock  him!  and  repeat  his  own 
words  that  he  had  taught  them — 

"  Show  him  to  us ;  show  us  your  God."  And  he  fled 
from  them,  groaning  with  agony,  for  he  saw  that  none  be- 
lieved; and  how,  then,  could  his  soul  be  saved? 
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But  he  thought  next  of  his  wife.  "  She  will  believe,"  he 
said  to  himself ;  "  women  never  give  up  God." 

And  he  went  to  her;  but  she  told  him  that  she  believed 
only  what  he  taught  her,  and  that  a  good  wife  should  be- 
lieve in  her  husband  first  and  before  and  above  all  things 
in  Heaven  or  earth. 

Then  despair  came  on  him,  and  he  rushed  from  the 
house,  and  began  to  ask  every  one  he  met  if  they  believed. 
But  the  same  answer  came  from  one  and  all — "  We  believe 
only  what  you  have  taught  us,"  for  his  doctrine  had  spread 
far  and  wide  through  the  country. 

Then  he  grew  half  mad  with  fear,  for  the  hours  were 
passing,  and  he  flung  himself  clown  on  the  ground  in  a 
lonesome  spot,  and  wept  and  groaned  in  terror,  for  the 
time  was  coming  fast  when  he  must  die. 

Just  then  a  little  child  came  by.  '^  God  save  you 
kindly,"  said  the  child  to  him. 

The  priest  started  up. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  God?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  come  from  a  far  country  to  learn  about  him," 
said  the  child.  '^'  Will  your  honor  direct  me  to  the  best 
school  they  have  in  these  parts?" 

"  The  best  school  and  the  best  teacher  is  close  by,"  said 
the  priest,  and  he  named  himself. 

"  Oh,  not  to  that  man,"  answered  the  child,  "  for  I  am 
told  he  denies  God,  and  Heaven,  and  Hell,  and  even  that 
man  has  no  soul,  because  he  cannot  see  it ;  but  I  would  soon 
put  him  down." 

The  priest  looked  at  him  earnestly.  "How?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Why,"  said  the  child,  "  I  would  ask  him  if  he  believed 
he  had  life  to  show  me  his  life." 

"  But  he  could  not  do  that,  my  child,"  said  the  priest. 
"'  Life  cannot  be  seen ;  we  have  it,  but  it  is  invisible." 

"  Then  if  we  have  life,  though  we  cannot  see  it,  we  may 
also  have  a  soul,  though  it  is  invisible,"  answered  the  child. 

When  the  priest  heard  him  speak  these  words,  he  fell 
down  on  his  knees  before  him,  weeping  for  joy,  for  now 
he  knew  his  soul  was  safe;  he  had  met  one  at  last  that  be- 
lieved. And  he  told  the  child  his  whole  story — all  his 
wickedness,  and  pride,  and  blasphemy  against  the  great 
God ;  and  how  the  angel  had  come  to  him,  and  told  him  of 
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the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  saved,  through  the  faith 
and  prayers  of  some  one  that  believed. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  said  to  the  child,  "  take  this  penknife 
and  strike  it  into  my  breast,  and  go  on  stabbing  the  flesh 
until  you  see  the  paleness  of  death  on  my  face.  Then 
watch — for  a  living  thing  will  soar  up  from  my  body  as  I 
die,  and  you  will  then  know  that  my  soul  has  ascended  to 
the  presence  of  God.  And  when  you  see  this  thing,  make 
haste  and  run  to  my  school,  and  call  on  all  my  scholars  to 
come  and  see  that  the  soul  of  their  master  has  left  the 
body,  and  that  all  he  taught  them  was  a  lie,  for  that  there 
is  a  God  who  punishes  sin,  and  a  Heaven,  and  a  Hell,  and 
that  man  has  an  immortal  soul  destined  for  eternal  hap- 
piness or  misery." 

"  I  will  pray,"  said  the  child,  "  to  have  courage  to  do 
this  work." 

And  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed.  Then  when  he  rose 
up  he  took  the  penknife  and  struck  it  into  the  priest's 
heart,  and  struck  and  struck  again  till  all  the  flesh  was 
lacerated ;  but  still  the  priest  lived,  though  the  agony  was 
horrible,  for  he  could  not  die  until  the  twenty-four  hours 
had  expired. 

At  last  the  agony  seemed  to  cease,  and  the  stillness  of 
death  settled  on  his  face.  Then  the  child,  who  was  watch- 
ing, saw  a  beautiful  living  creature,  with  four  snow-white 
wings,  mount  from  the  dead  man's  body  into  the  air  and 
go  fluttering  round  his  head. 

So  he  ran  to  bring  the  scholars;  and  when  they  saw  it, 
they  all  knew  it  was  the  soul  of  their  master;  and  they 
watched  Avith  wonder  and  awe  until  it  passed  from  sight 
into  the  clouds. 

And  this  was  the  first  butterfly  that  was  ever  seen  in 
Ireland ;  and  now  all  men  know  that  the  butterflies  are 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  they 
may  enter  Purgatory,  and  so  pass  through  torture  to  puri- 
fication and  peace. 

But  the  schools  of  Ireland  were  quite  deserted  after  that 
time,  for  people  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  going  so  far 
to  learn,  when  the  wisest  man  in  all  Ireland  did  not  know 
if  he  had  a  soul  till  he  was  near  losing  it,  and  was  only 
saved  at  last  through  the  simple  belief  of  a  little  child?  " 
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SEANCHAN  THE  BARD  AND  THE  KING  OP 
THE  OATS. 

When  Seanchan,  the  renowned  Bard,  was  made  Ard- 
File,  or  Chief  Poet  of  Ireland,  Guaire,  the  king  of  Con- 
naught,  to  do  him  honor,  made  a  great  feast  for  him  and 
the  whole  Bardic  Association.  And  all  the  professors  and 
learned  men  went  to  the  king's  house,  the  great  ollaves  of 
poetry  and  history  and  music,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
and  the  learned,  aged  females,  Grug  and  Grag  and  Gran- 
gait;  and  all  the  chief  poets  and  poetesses  of  Ireland,  an 
amazing  number.  But  Guaire  the  king  entertained  them 
all  splendidly,  so  that  the  ancient  pathway  to  his  palace 
is  still  called  "  The  Road  of  the  Dishes." 

And  each  day  he  asked,  "  How  fares  it  with  my  noble 
guests?"  But  they  were  all  discontented,  and  wanted 
things  he  could  not  get  for  them.  So  he  was  very  sorrow- 
ful, and  pra^-ed  to  God  to  be  delivered  from  "  the  learned 
men  and  women,  a  vexatious  class." 

Still  the  feast  went  on  for  three  daj^s  and  three  nights. 
And  they  drank  and  made  merry.  And  the  whole  Bardic 
Association  entertained  the  nobles  with  the  choicest  music 
and   professional   accomplishments. 

But  Seanchan  sulked  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
for  he  was  jealous  of  the  nobles  of  Connaught.  And  when 
he  saw  how  much  the}^  consumed  of  the  best  meats  and 
wine,  he  declared  he  would  taste  no  food  till  they  and  their 
servants  were  all  sent  away  out  of  the  house. 

And  when  Guaire  asked  him  again,  '■'•  How  fares  my 
noble  guest,  and  this  great  and  excellent  people?  "  Sea- 
chan  answered,  "  I  have  never  had  worse  days,  nor  worse 
nights,  nor  worse  dinners  in  my  life."  And  he  ate  nothing 
for  three  whole  days. 

Then  the  king  was  sorely  grieved  that  the  whole  Bardic 
Association  should  be  feasting  and  drinking  while  Sean- 
chan, the  chief  poet  of  Erin,  was  fasting  and  weak.  So  he 
sent  his  favorite  serving-man,  a  person  of  mild  manners 
and  cleanliness,  to  offer  special  dishes  to  the  bard. 

"  Take  them  away,"  said  Seanchan ;  "  I  '11  have  none  of 
them." 

"And  why,  O  Royal  Bard?"  asked  the  servitor, 

"  Because  thou  art  an  uncomely  youth,"  answered  Sean- 
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chan.     "  Thy  grandfather  was  chip-nailed — I  have  seer 
him ;  I  shall  eat  no  food  from  thy  hands." 

Then  the  king  called  a  beautiful  maiden  to  him,  his 
foster-daughter,  and  said,  "  Lady,  bring  thou  this  wheaten 
cake  and  this  dish  of  salmon  to  the  illustrious  poet,  and 
serve  him  thyself."     So  the  maiden  went. 

But  when  Seanchan  saw  her  he  asked :  "  Who  sent  thee 
hither,  and  why  hast  thou  brought  me  food?" 

"  My  Lord  the  king  sent  me,  O  Royal  Bard,"  she  an- 
swered, "  because  I  am  comely  to  look  upon,  and  he  bade 
me  serve  thee  with  food  myself." 

"  Take  it  away,"  said  Seanchan,  "  thou  art  an  unseemly 
girl,  I  know  of  none  more  ugly.  I  have  seen  thy  grand- 
mother; she  sat  on  a  wall  one  day  and  pointed  out  the  way 
with  her  hand  to  some  traveling  lepers.  How  could  I  touch 
thy  food?"     So  the  maiden  went  away  in  sorrow. 

And  then  Guaire  the  king  was  indeed  angry,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "  M}^  malediction  on  the  mouth  that  uttered  that ! 
May  the  kiss  of  a  leper  be  on  Seanchan's  lips  before  he 
dies!" 

Now  there  was  a  young  serving-girl  there,  and  she  said 
to  Seanchan,  "  There  is  a  hen  's  egg  in  the  place,  my  lord ; 
may  I  bring  it  to  thee,  O  Chief  Bard?  " 

"  It  will  suffice,"  said  Seanchan ;  "  bring  it  that  I  may 
eat." 

But  when  she  went  to  look  for  it,  behold  the  egg  was 
gone. 

"  Thou  hast  eaten  it,"  said  the  bard,  in  wrath. 

"Not  so,  my  lord,"  she  answered;  "but  the  mice,  the 
nimble  race,  have  carried  it  away." 

"  Then  I  will  satirize  them  in  a  poem,"  said  Seanchan ; 
and  forthwith  he  chanted  so  bitter  a  satire  against  them 
that  ten  mice  fell  dead  at  once  in  his  presence. 

"  'T  is  wtII,"  said  Seanchan ;  "  but  the  cat  is  the  onie 
most  to  blame,  for  it  was  her  duty  to  suppress  the  mice. 
Therefore  I  shall  satirize  the  tribe  of  the  cats,  and  their 
chief  lord,  Irusan,  son  of  Arusan;  for  I  know  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife  Spit-fire,  and  his  daughter  Sharp-tooth, 
with  her  brothers  the  Purrer  and  the  Growler.  But  I 
shall  begin  with  Irusan  himself,  for  he  is  king,  and  an- 
swerable for  all  the  cats." 

And  he  said :     "  Irusan,  monster  of  claws,  who  strikes 
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at  the  mouse  but  lets  it  go ;  weakest  of  cats.  The  otter  did 
well  who  bit  off  the  tips  of  thy  progenitor's  ears,  so  that 
every  eat  since  is  jagged-eared.  Let  thy  tail  hang  down; 
it  is  right,  for  the  mouse  jeers  at  thee." 

Now  Irusan  heard  these  words  in  his  cave,  and  he  said 
to  his  daughter  Sharp-tooth :  ''  Seanchan  has  satirized 
me,  but  I  will  be  avenged." 

"  Nay,  father,"  she  said,  "  bring  him  here  alive  that  we 
may  all  take  our  revenge." 

"  I  shall  go  then  and  bring  him,"  said  Irusan ;  "  so  send 
thy  brothers  after  me." 

Now  when  it  was  told  to  Seanchan  that  the  King  of  the 
Cats  was  on  his  way  to  come  and  kill  him,  he  was  timorous, 
and  besought  Guaire  and  all  the  nobles  to  stand  by  and 
protect  him.  And  before  long  a  vibrating,  impressive,  im- 
petuous sound  was  heard  like  a  raging  tempest  of  fire  in 
full  blaze.  And  when  the  cat  appeared  he  seemed  to  them 
of  the  size  of  a  bullock;  and  this  was  his  appearance 
— rapacious,  panting,  jagged-eared,  snub-nosed,  sharp- 
toothed,  nimble,  angry,  vindictive,  glare-eyed,  terrible, 
sharp-clawed.  Such  was  his  similitude.  But  he  passed 
on  amongst  them,  not  minding  till  he  came  to  Seanchan ; 
and  him  he  seized  by  the  arm  and  jerked  him  upon  his 
back,  and  made  off  the  way  he  came  before  any  one  could 
touch  him;  for  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  get 
hold  of  the  poet. 

Now  Seanchan,  being  in  evil  plight,  had  recourse  to  flat- 
tery. "  O  Irusan,"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  truly  splendid 
thou  art :  such  running,  such  leaps,  such  strength,  and 
such  agility !  But  what  evil  have  I  done,  O  Irusan,  son  of 
Arusan?  spare  me,  I  entreat.  I  invoke  the  saints  between 
thee  and  me,  O  great  King  of  the  Cats." 

But  not  a  bit  did  the  cat  let  go  his  hold  for  all  this  fine 
talk,  but  went  straight  on  to  Clonmacnoise,  where  there 
was  a  forge ;  and  St.  Kieran  happened  to  be  there  standing 
at  the  door. 

"  What! "  exclaimed  the  saint;  "  is  that  the  Chief  Bard 
of  Erin  on  the  back  of  a  cat?  Has  Guaire's  hospitality 
ended  in  this?  "  And  he  ran  for  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  that 
was  in  the  furnace,  and  struck  the  cat  on  the  side  with 
it,  so  that  the  iron  passed  through  him,  and  he  fell  down 
lifeless. 
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"  Now  my  curse  on  the  hand  that  gave  that  blow ! " 
said  the  bard,  when  he  got  upon  his  feet. 

"And  wherefore?"  asked  St.  Kieran. 

"  Because,"  answered  Seanchan,  "  I  would  rather  Irusan 
had  killed  me,  and  eaten  me  every  bit,  that  so  I  might 
bring  disgrace  on  Guaire  for  the  bad  food  he  gave  me ;  for 
it  was  all  owing  to  his  wretched  dinners  that  I  got  into 
this  plight." 

And  when  all  the  other  kings  heard  of  Seanchan's  mis- 
fortunes, they  sent  to  beg  he  would  visit  their  courts.  But 
he  would  have  neither  kiss  nor  welcome  from  them,  and 
went  on  his  way  to  the  bardic  mansion,  where  the  best  of 
good  living  was  always  to  be  had.  And  ever  after  the 
kings  were  afraid  to  offend  Seanchan. 

So  long  as  he  lived  he  had  the  chief  place  at  the  feast, 
and  all  the  nobles  there  were  made  to  sit  below  him,  and 
Seanchan  was  content.  And  in  time  he  and  Guaire  were 
reconciled;  and  Seanchan  and  all  the  ollaves,  and  the 
whole  Bardic  Association,  were  feasted  by  the  king  for 
thirty  days  in  noble  style,  and  had  the  choicest  of  viands 
and  the  best  of  French  wines  to  drink,  served  in  goblets 
of  silver.  And  in  return  for  his  splendid  hospitality  the 
Bardic  Association  decreed  unanimously  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  king.  And  they  praised  him  in  poems  as  "  Guaire 
the  Generous,"  by  which  name  he  was  ever  after  known 
in  history,  for  the  words  of  the  poet  are  immortal. 


THE    BLACK    LAMB. 

It  is  a  custom  amongst  the  people,  when  throwing 
away  water  at  night,  to  cry  out  in  a  loud  voice,  ■*  Take  care 
of  the  water;"  or  literally,  from  the  Irish,  "Away  with 
yourself  from  the  water  " — for  they  say  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  last  buried  are  then  wandering  about,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  if  the  water  fell  on  them. 

One  dark  night  a  woman  suddenly  threw  out  a  pail 
of  boiling  water  without  thinking  of  the  warning  words. 
Instantly  a  cry  was  heard,  as  of  a  person  in  pain,  but  no 
one  was  seen.  However,  the  next  night  a  black  lamb  en- 
tered the  house,  having  the  back  all  fresh  scalded,  and  it 
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lay  down  moaning  by  the  hearth  and  died.  Then  they  all 
knew  that  this  was  the  spirit  that  had  been  scalded  by  the 
woman,  and  they  carried  the  dead  lamb  out  reverently, 
and  buried  it  deep  in  the  earth.  Yet  every  night  at  the 
same  hour  it  walked  again  into  the  house,  and  lay  down, 
moaned,  and  died;  and  after  this  had  happened  many 
times,  the  priest  was  sent  for,  and  finally,  by  the  strength 
of  his  exorcism,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  laid  to  rest;  the 
black  lamb  appeared  no  more.  Neither  was  the  body  of  the 
dead  lamb  found  in  the  grave  when  they  searched  for  it, 
though  it  had  been  laid  by  their  own  hands  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  covered  with  clay. 


THE    EXODUS. 

"  A  million  a  decade !  "    Calmly  and  cold 

The  units  are  read  by  our  statesmen  sage; 
Little  they  think  of  a  nation  old, 
Fading  away  from  history's  page; 
Outcast  weeds  by  a  desolate  sea — 
Fallen  leaves  of  humanity. 

"A  million  a  decade!" — of  human  wrecks, 

Corpses  lying  in  fever  sheds — 
Corpses  huddled  on  foundering  decks, 
And  shroudless  dead  on  their  rocky  beds; 
Nerve  aud  muscle,  and  heart  and  brain, 
Lost  to  Ireland — lost  in  vain. 

"  A  million  a  decade !  "    Count  ten  by  ten, 

Column  and  line  of  the  record  fair; 
Each  unit  stands  for  ten  thousand  men. 
Staring  with  blank,  dead  eye-balls  there; 
Strewn  like  blasted  trees  on  the  sod. 
Men  that  were  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

"A  million  a  decade!" — and  nothing  done; 

The  Caesars  had  less  to  conquer  a  world; 

And  the  war  for  the  right  not  yet  begun, 

The  banner  of  freedom  not  yet  unfurled: 

The  soil  is  fed  by  the  weed  that  dies; 

If  forest  leaves  fall,  yet  they  fertilize. 
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But  ye — dead,  dead,  not  climbing  the  heiglit, 

Not  clearing  a  path  for  the  future  to  tread; 
Not  opening  the  golden  portals  of  light, 

Ere  the  gate  was  choked  by  your  piled-up  dead: 
Martyrs  ye,  yet  never  a  name 
Shines  on  the  golden  roll  of  fame. 

Had  ye  rent  one  gyve  of  the  festering  chain, 

Strangling  the  life  of  the  nation's  soul ; 
Poured  your  life-blood  by  river  and  plain, 
Yet  touched  with  your  dead  hand  freedom's  goal; 
Left  of  heroes  one  footprint  more 
On  our  soil,  tho'  stamped  in  your  gore — 

We  could  triumph  while  mourning  the  brave, 

Dead  for  all  that  was  holy  and  just. 
And  write,  through  our  tears,  on  the  grave, 
As  we  flung  down  the  dust  to  dust — 
"  They  died  for  their  country,  but  led 
Her  up  from  the  sleep  of  the  dead." 

"A  million  a  decade!"    What  does  it  mean? 

A  nation  dying  of  inner  decay — 
A  churchyard  silence  where  life  has  been — 
The  base  of  the  pyramid  crumbling  away : 
A  drift  of  men  gone  over  the  sea, 
A  drift  of  the  dead  where  men  should  be. 

Was  it  for  this  ye  plighted  your  word. 

Crowned  and  crownless  rulers  of  men . 
Have  ye  kept  faith  with  your  crucified  Lord, 
And  fed  his  sheep  till  he  comes  again? 
Or  fled  like  hireling  shepherds  away. 
Leaving  the  fold  the  gaunt  wolf's  prey? 

Have  ye  given  of  your  purple  to  cover, 
Have  ye  given  of  your  gold  to  cheer. 
Have  ye  given  of  your  love,  as  a  lover 
Might  cherish  the  bride  he  held  dear. 
Broken  the  sacrament-bread  to  feed 
Souls  and  bodies  in  uttermost  need  ? 

Ye  stand  at  the  judgment-bar  to-day — - 

The  angels  are  counting  the  dead-roll,  too; 
Have  ye  trod  in  the  pure  and  perfect  way. 

And  ruled  for  God  as  the  crowned  should  do? 
Count  our  dead — before  angels  and  men. 
Ye  're  Judged  and  doomed  by  the  statist's  pen, 
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RELATED   SOULS. 

Between  us  may  roll  the  severing  ocean 

That  girdles  the  land  where  the  red  suns  set, 
But  the  spell  and  thrill  of  that  strange  emotion 

Which  touched  us  once  is  upon  us  ^et. 
Ever  your  soul  shadows  mine,  o'erleaning 

The  deepest  depths  of  my  inmost  thought; 
And  still  on  my  heart  comes  back  the  meaning 
Of  all  your  eloquent  lips  have  taught. 
Time  was  not  made  for  spirits  like  ours, 
Nor  the  changing  light  of  the  changing  hours; 
For  the  life  eternal  still  lies  below 
The  drifted  leaves  and  the  fallen  snow. 

Chords  struck  clear  from  our  human  nature 

Will  vibrate  still  to  that  past  delight 
When  our  genius  sprang  to  its  highest  stature, 

And  we  walked  like  gods  on  the  spirit-height. 
Can  we  forget — while  these  memories  waken, 

Like  golden  strings  'neath  the  player's  hands, 
Or  as  palms  that  quiver,  by  night-winds  shaken, 
W^arm  with  the  breath  of  the  perfumed  lands? 
Philosophy  lifted  her  torch  on  high, 
And  we  read  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit  thereby, 
And  I  stood  in  the  strength  your  teaching  gave, 
As  under  Truth's  mighty  architrave. 

Royally  crowned  were  those  moments  of  feeling, 

Or  sad  with  the  softness  of  twilight  skies. 
While  silent  tears  came  mournfully  stealing 
Up  through  the  purple  depths  of  our  eyes! 
I  think  of  you  now — while  ocean  is  dashing 

The  foam  in  a  thunder  of  silver  spray. 
And  the  glittering  gleams  of  the  white  oars  flashing 
Die  in  the  sunset  flush  of  the  day. 
For  all  things  beautiful,  free,  divine. 
The  music  that  floats  through  the  waving  pine, 
The  starry  night,  or  the  infinite  sea. 
Speak  with  the  breath  of  your  spirit  to  me. 

All  my  soul's  unfulfilled  aspiration — 

Founts  that  flow  from  eternal  streams — 

Awoke  to  life,  like  a  new  creation, 

In  the  paradise  light  of  your  glowing  dreams. 
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As  gold  refined  in  a  threefold  fire. 

As  the  Talith  robe  of  the  sainted  dead, 
Were  the  pure,  high  aims  of  our  hearts'  desire, 
The  words  we  uttered,  the  thoughts  half  said. 
We  spoke  of  the  grave  with  a  voice  unmoved, 
Of  love  that  could  die  as  a  thing  disproved, 
And  we  poured  the  rich  wine,  and  drank,  at  our  pleasure, 
Of  the  higher  life,  without  stint  or  measure. 

Time  fled  onward  without  our  noting. 
Soft  as  the  fall  of  the  summer  rain, 
While  thoughts  in  starry  cascades  came  floating 

Down  from  the  living  fount  of  the  brain. 
Yet — better  apart!    Without  human  aidance 

I  cross  the  River  of  Life  and  Fate- 
Wake  me  no  more  with  that  voice,  whose  cadence 
Could  lure  me  back  from  the  Golden  Gate ; 
For  my  spirit  would  answer  your  spirit's  call, 
Though  life  lay  hid  where  the  death-shadows  fall, 
And  the  mystic  joys  of  the  world  unseen 
Would  be  less  to  me  than  the  days  that  have  been. 

Life  may  be  fair  in  that  new  existence 

Where  saints  are  crowned  and  the  saved  rejoice, 
But  over  the  depth  of  the  infinite  distance 

I  '11  lean  and  listen  to  hear  your  voice. 
For  never  on  earth,  though  the  tempest  rages, 

And  never  in  heaven,  if  God  be  just. 
Never  through  all  the  unnumbered  ages 
Can  souls  be  parted  that  love  and  trust. 
Wait — there  are  worlds  diviner  than  this. 
Worlds  of  splendor,  of  knowledge,  and  bliss ! 
Across  the  death-river — the  victory  won — 
We  shall  meet  in  the  light  of  a  changeless  sun. 


TO   IRELAND. 

My  country,  wounded  to  the  heart, 
Could  I  but  flash  along  thy  soul 
Electric  power  to  rive  apart 

The  thunder-clouds  that  round  thee  roll, 
And,  by  my  burning  words,  uplift 
Thy  life  from  out  Death's  icy  drift, 
Till  the  full  splendors  of  our  age 
Shone  round  thee  for  thy  heritage — 
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As  Miriam's,  by  the  Red  Sea  strand 
Clashing  proud  cymbals,  so  my  hand 

Would  strike  thy  harp, 

Loved  Ireland ! 

She  flung  her  triumphs  to  the  stars 

In  glorious  chants  for  freedom  won, 
While  over  Pharaoh's  gilded  cars 

The  fierce,  death-bearing  waves  rolled  on ; 
I  can  but  look  in  God's  great  face, 
And  pray  him  for  our  fated  race. 
To  come  in  Sinai  thunders  down. 
And,  with  his  mystic  radiance,  crown 
Some  prophet-leader,  with  command 
To  break  the  strength  of  Egypt's  band, 
And  set  thee  free, 
Loved  Ireland ! 

New  energies,  from  higher  source, 

Must  make  the  strong  life-currents  flow, 
As  Alpine  glaciers  in  their  course 

Stir  the  deep  torrents  'neath  the  snow. 
The  woman's  voice  dies  in  the  strife 
Of  Liberty's  awakening  life; 
We  wait  the  hero  heart  to  lead, 
The  hero,  who  can  guide  at  need, 
And  strike  with  bolder,  stronger  hand, 
Though  towering  hosts  his  path  withstand, 
Thy  golden  harp, 
Loved  Ireland ! 

For  I  can  breathe  no  trumpet  call, 

To  make  the  slumbering  soul  arise; 
I  only  lift  the  funeral-pall. 

That  so  God's  light  might  touch  thine  eyes, 
And  ring  the  silver  prayer-bell  clear, 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  trance  of  fear; 
Yet,  if  thy  mighty  heart  has  stirred. 
Even  with  one  pulse-throb  at  my  word, 
Then  not  in  vain  my  woman's  hand 
Has  struck  the  gold  harp  while  I  stand, 
Waiting  thy  rise, 
Loved  Ireland ! 
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THE   FAMINE   YEAR. 

Weary  men,  what  reap  ye  ? — "  Golden  corn  for  the  stranger." 
What  sow  ye  ? — "  Human  corses  that  await  for  the  Avenger." 
Fainting   forms,   all    hunger-stricken,    what    see   you    in    the 

oflSng? 
"  Stately  ships  to  bear  our  food  away  amid  the  stranger's 

scoffing." 
There 's  a  proud  array  of  soldiers — what  do  they  round  your 

door? 
"  They  guard  our  master's  granaries  from  the  thin  hands  of  the 

poor." 
Pale  mothers,  wherefore  weeping  ? — "  Would  to  God  that  we 

were  dead — 
Our   children   swoon   before   us,    and   we   cannot   give   them 

bread ! " 

Little  children,  tears  are  strange  upon  your  infant  faces, 

God  meant  you  but  to  smile  within  your  mother's  soft  em- 
braces, 

"  Oh !  we  know  not  what  is  smiling,  and  we  know  not  what  is 
dying; 

But  we  're  hungry,  very  hungry,  and  we  cannot  stop  our 
crying; 

And  some  of  us  grow  cold  and  white — we  know  not  what  it 
means. 

But  as  they  lie  beside  us  we  tremble  in  our  dreams." 

There  's  a  gaunt  crowd  on  the  highway — are  ye  come  to  pray 
to  man, 

With  hollow  eyes  that  cannot  weep,  and  for  words  your  faces 
wan? 

"  No ;  the  blood  is  dead  within  our  veins ;  we  care  not  now  for 

life; 
Let  us  die  hid  in  the  ditches,  far  from  children  and  from  wife ; 
We  cannot  stay  to  listen  to  their  raving,  famished  cries — 
Bread!  Bread!  Bread! — and  none  to  still  their  agonies. 
We  left  an  infant  playing  with  her  dead  mother's  hand: 
We  left  a  maiden  maddened  by  the  fever's  scorching  brand :  " 
Better,  maiden,  thou  wert  strangled  in  thy  own  dark-twisted 

tresses ! 
Better,    infant,   thou   wert   smothered   in   thy   mother's    first 

caresses. 

"  We  are  fainting  in  our  misery,  but  God  will  hear  our  groan ; 
Yea,  if  fellow-men  desert  us,  He  will  hearken  from  His  throne! 
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Accursed  are  we  in  bur  own  land,  jet  toil  we  still  and  toil ; 
But  the  stranger  reaps  our  harvest— the  alien  owns  our  soil. 
O  Christ,  how  have  we  sinned,  that  on  our  native  plains 
We  perish,  houseless,  naked,  starved,  with  branded  brow,  like 

Cain's? 
Dying,  dj'ing  wearily,  with  a  torture  sure  and  slow — 
Dying  as  a  dog  would  die,  by  the  wayside  as  we  go. 

"  One  by  one  they  're  falling  round  us,  their  pale  faces  to  the 

sky; 
We  've  no  strength  left  to  dig  them  graves — there  let  them  lie. 
The  wild  bird,  when  he  's  stricken,  is  mourned  by  the  others, 
But  we,  we  die  in  Christian  land — we  die  amid  our  brothers — 
In  the  land  which  God  has  given — like  a  wild  beast  in  his 

cave, 
Without  a  tear,  a  prayer,  a  shroud,  a  coflfln,  or  a  grave. 
Ha !  but  think  ye  the  contortions  on  each  dead  face  ye  see, 
Shall  not  be  read  on  judgment-day  by  the  eyes  of  Deity? 

"  We  are  wretches,  famished,  scorned,  human  tools  to  build 

your  pride. 
But  God  will  yet  take  vengeance  for  the  souls  for  whom  Christ 

died. 
Now  is  your  hour  of  pleasure,  bask  ye  in  the  world's  caress; 
But  our  whitening  bones  against  ye  will  arise  as  witnesses, 
From  the  cabins  and  the  ditches,  in  their  charred,  uncoffined 

masses, 
For  the  Angel  of  the  Trumpet  will  know  them  as  he  passes. 
A  ghastly,  spectral  army  before  great  God  we  '11  stand 
And  arraign  ye  as  our  murderers,  O  spoilers  of  our  land ! " 


OSCAR   WILDE. 

(1856—1900.) 

Oscar  Fingal  O'Flaheetie  Wills  Wilde  was  born  in  Dublin,  in 
1856.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Wilde  and  J.  Francesca  Elgee 
— Lady  Wilde  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Enniskillen  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  be  won  the  Berkeley  gold  medal 
with  an  essay  on  the  Greek  comic  poets.  He  afterward  went  to 
Oxford  and  was  gi'aduated  there  in  1878. 

On  leaving  college  he  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  London  society, 
posed  as  the  apostle  of  culture,  established  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  a  wit,  and  by  the  charm  of  his  conversation  attracted  to  him  the 
brightest  spirits  of  his  time. 

At  this  period  he  contributed  poems  to  The  Month,  The  Catholic 
Mirror,  The  Irish  Monthly,  Kottabos,  and  to  Time.  These  poems 
wei-e  collected  and  published  in  a  volume  in  1882. 

His  affectations  and  mannerisms  caused  him  to  be  caricatured  in 
Punch,  good-humoredly  rallied  in  all  the  public  prints,  and  satirized 
in  a  comic  opera  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  entitled  Patience,  of  which 
he  was  the  central  figure,  as  the  poet  Bunthorne. 

His  fame  soon  spread  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1882  he 
came  here  on  a  lecturing  tour.  On  arriving  he  sent  a  characteristic 
cablegram  to  England  saying  that  he  was  "  disappointed  with  the 
Atlantic,"  and  that  the  American  and  English  people  had  everything 
incommon  "except,  of  course,  language." 

He  married  in  1884  the  daughter  of  Horace  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  Q.C., 
and  for  some  time  thenceforward  was  busily  occupied  in  literature. 
He  wrote  two  original  and  very  successful  volumes  of  fairy  tales, 
'The  Happy  Prince'  and  'A  tlouse  of  Pomegranates,'  two  stories 
entitled  '  Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime  '  and  '  The  Picture  of  Dorian 
Gray,'  and  published  a  volume  of  essays  entitled  '  Intentions.'  The 
stage  next  attracted  his  attention,  and  some  of  his  tragedies  and  come- 
dies Avere  highly  successful.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
•  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,'  '  An  Ideal  Husband,'  '  A  Woman  of  No 
Importance,'  and  '  The  Importance  of  Being  in  Earnest.' 

The  closing  years  of  his  career  were  dark  and  sorrowful  indeed. 
He  became  involved  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  was  condemned 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  On  his  release  he  went  to  live  in  France, 
and  died  there  in  the  year  1900.  Soon  after  his  release  he  published 
the  ballad  of  'Reading  Gaol,'  which  has  been  characterized  by  a 
competent  critic  as  second  only,  in  weird  power,  to  Coleridge's 
'  Ancient  Mariner.'  He  was,  as  the  late  William  E.  Henley  once 
said,  "the  sketch  of  a  great  man."  As  a  wit  and  a  dramatist  he  is 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  that  other  Irishman  of  genius,  William 
Congreve. 
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LIFE,  ART,  AND  NATURE. 

From  '  The  Decay  of  Lying.' 

Vivian.  Paradox  though  it  may  seem — and  paradoxes 
are  always  dangerous  things — it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
Life  imitates  Art  far  more  than  Art  imitates  Life.  We  have 
all  seen  in  our  own  day  in  England  how  a  certain  curious 
and  fascinating  type  of  beauty,  invented  and  emphasized  by 
two  imaginative  painters,  has  so  influenced  Life  that  when- 
ever one  goes  to  a  private  view  or  to  an  artistic  salon  one 
sees,  here  the  mystic  eyes  of  Rossetti's  dream,  the  long 
ivory  throat,  the  strange  square-cut  jaw,  the  loosened 
shadowy  hair  that  he  so  ardently  loved,  there  the  sweet 
maidenhood  of  "  The  Golden  Stair,"  the  blossom-like 
mouth  and  weary  loveliness  of  the  "  Laus  Amoris,"  the 
passion-pale  face  of  Andromeda,  the  thin  hands  and  lithe 
beauty  of  the  Vivien  in  "  Merlin's  Dream."  And  it  has  al- 
ways been  so.  A  great  artist  invents  a  t^^pe,  and  Life  tries 
to  copy  it,  to  reproduce  it  in  a  popular  form,  like  an  en- 
terprising publisher.  Neither  Holbein  nor  Vandyck 
found  in  England  what  they  had  given  us.  They  brought 
their  types  with  them,  and  Life  with  her  keen  imitative 
faculty  set  herself  to  supply  the  master  with  models. 

The  Greeks,  with  their  quick  artistic  instinct,  under- 
stood this,  and  set  in  the  bride's  chamber  the  statue  of 
Hermes  or  of  Apollo,  that  she  might  bear  children  as  love- 
ly as  the  works  of  art  that  she  looked  at  in  her  rapture 
or  her  pain.  They  knew  that  Life  gains  from  Art  not 
merely  spirituality,  depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  soul- 
turmoil  or  soul-peace,  but  that  she  can  form  herself  on 
the  very  lines  and  colors  of  Art,  and  can  reproduce  the 
dignity  of  Pheidias  as  well  as  the  grace  of  Praxiteles. 
Hence  came  their  objection  to  realism.  They  disliked  it 
on  purely  social  grounds.  They  felt  that  it  inevitably 
makes  people  ugly,  and  they  were  perfectly  right.  We  try 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  race  by  means  of  good  air, 
free  sunlight,  wholesome  water,  and  hideous  bare  build- 
ings  for  the  better  housing  of  the  lower  orders.  But  these 
things  merely  produce  health,  they  do  not  produce  beauty. 
For  this,  Art  is  required,  and  the  true  disciples  of  the 
great  artist  are  not  his  studio-imitators,  but  those  who 
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become  like  his  works  of  art,  be  they  plastic  as  in  Greek 
days,  or  pictorial  as  in  modern  times:  in  a  word.  Life  is 
Art's  best.  Art's  only  pupil. 

As  it  is  with  the  visible  arts,  so  it  is  with  literature.  The 
most  obvious  and  the  vulgarest  form  in  which  this  is  shown 
is  in  the  case  of  the  silly  boys  who,  after  reading  the  ad- 
ventures of  Jack  Sheppard  or  Dick  Turpin,  pillage  the 
stalls  of  unfortunate  applewomeu,  break  into  sweet-shops 
at  night,  and  alarm  old  gentlemen  who  are  returning  home 
from  the  city  by  leaping  out  on  them  in  suburban  lanes, 
with  black  masks  and  unloaded  revolvers.  This  interest- 
ing phenomenon,  which  always  occurs  after  the  appearance 
of  a  new  edition  of  either  of  the  books  I  have  alluded  to, 
is  usually  attributed  to  the  influence  of  literature  on  the 
imagination.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  imagination  is 
essentially  creative,  and  always  seeks  for  a  new  form.  The 
boy-burglar  is  simply  the  inevitable  result  of  life's  imi- 
tative instinct.  He  is  Fact,  occupied  as  Pact  usually  is, 
with  trying  to  reproduce  Fiction,  and  what  we  see  in  him 
is  repeated  on  an  extended  scale  throughout  the  whole  of 
life. 

Schopenhauer  has  analyzed  that  pessimism  that  char- 
acterizes modern  thought,  but  Hamlet  invented  it.  The 
world  has  become  sad  because  a  puppet  was  once  melan- 
choly. The  Nihilist,  that  strange  martyr  who  has  no  faith, 
who  goes  to  the  stake  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies  for 
what  he  does  not  believe  in,  is  a  purely  literary  product. 
He  was  invented  by  Tourgenieff,  and  completed  by  Dos- 
toieffski.  Robespierre  came  out  of  the  pages  of  Rousseau 
as  surely  as  the  People's  Palace  rose  out  of  the  debris  of  a 
novel.  Literature  always  anticipates  life.  It  does  not 
copy  it,  but  molds  it  to  its  purpose.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  know  it,  is  largely  an  invention  of  Balzac.  Our 
Luciens  de  Rubempre,  our  Rastignacs,  and  De  Marsays 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  Comed'w 
Humaine,  We  are  merely  carrying  out,  with  footnotes 
and  unnecessary  additions,  the  whim  or  fancy  or  creative 
vision  of  a  great  novelist.  I  once  asked  a  lady  who  knew 
Thackeray  intimately,  whether  he  had  any  model  for 
Becky  Sharp.  She  told  me  that  Becky  was  an  invention, 
but  that  the  idea  of  the  character  had  been  partly  sug- 
gested by  a  governess  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Kensington  Square,  and  was  the  companion  of  a  very  self- 
ish and  rich  old  woman.  I  inquired  what  became  of  the 
governess,  and  she  replied  that,  oddly  enough,  some  j^ears 
after  the  appearance  of  '  Vanity  Fair,'  she  ran  away 
with  the  nephew  of  the  lady  with  whom  she  was  living, 
and  for  a  short  time  made  a  great  splash  in  society,  quite 
in  Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley's  stjde,  and  entirely  by  Mrs.  Raw- 
don  Crawley's  methods.  Ultimately  she  came  to  grief, 
disappeared  to  the  Continent,  and  used  to  be  occasionally 
seen  at  Monte  Carlo  and  other  gambling  places. 

The  noble  gentleman  from  whom  the  same  great  senti- 
mentalist drew  Colonel  Newcome  died,  a  few  months  after 
'  The  Newcomes '  had  reached  a  fourth  edition,  with  the 
word  "  Adsum  "  on  his  lips.  Shortlj^  after  Mr.  Stevenson 
published  his  curious  psj^chological  story  of  transforma- 
tion, a  friend  of  mine,  called  Mr.  Hyde,  was  in  the  north 
of  London,  and  being  anxious  to  get  to  a  railway  station, 
took  what  he  thought  would  be  a  short  cut,  lost  his  way, 
and  found  himself  in  a  network  of  mean,  evil-looking 
streets.  Feeling  rather  nervous,  he  began  to  walk  ex- 
tremely fast,  when  suddenly  out  of  an  archway  ran  a  child 
right  between  his  legs.  It  fell  on  the  pavement,  he  tripped 
over  it,  and  trampled  upon  it.  Being  of  course  very  much 
frightened  and  a  little  hurt,  it  began  to  scream,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  .the  whole  street  was  full  of  rough  people  who 
came  pouring  out  of  the  houses  like  ants.  They  sur- 
rounded him,  and  asked  him  his  name.  He  was  just  about 
to  give  it  when  he  suddenly  remembered  the  opening  inci- 
dent in  Mr.  Stevenson's  story.  He  was  so  filled  with  hor- 
ror at  having  realized  in  his  own  person  that  terrible 
and  well  written  scene,  and  at  having  done  accidentally, 
though  in  fact,  what  the  Mr.  Hyde  of  fiction  had  done  with 
deliberate  intent,  that  he  ran  away  as  hard  as  he  could 
go.  He  was,  however,  very  closely  followed,  and  finally 
he  took  refuge  in  a  surgery,  the  door  of  which  happened  to 
be  open,  where  he  explained  to  a  young  assistant,  who 
happened  to  be  there,  exactl^^  what  had  occurred.  The 
humanitarian  crowd  were  induced  to  go  away  on  his  giv- 
ing them  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  as  soon  as  the  coast 
was  clear  he  left.  As  he  passed  out,  the  name  on  the  brass 
door-plate  of  the  surgery  caught  his  eye.  It  was  "Jekyll." 
At  least  it  should  have  been. 
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Here  the  imitatioD,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  of  course  ac- 
cidental. In  the  following  case  the  imitation  was  self- 
conscious.  In  the  year  1879,  just  after  I  had  left  Oxford, 
I  met  at  a  reception  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  a  woman  of  very  curious  exotic  beauty.  We  be- 
came great  friends,  and  were  constantly  together.  And 
yet  what  interested  me  most  in  her  was  not  her  beauty, 
but  her  character,  her  entire  vagueness  of  character.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  personality  at  all,  but  simx^ly  the  pos- 
sibility of  many  types.  Sometimes  she  would  give  herself 
up  entirely  to  Art,  turn  her  drawing-room  into  a  studio, 
and  spend  two  or  three  days  a  week  at  picture-galleries  or 
museums.  Then  she  would  take  to  attending  race-meet- 
ings, wear  the  most  horsey  clothes,  and  talk  about  nothing 
but  betting.  She  abandoned  religion  for  mesmerism, 
mesmerism  for  politics,  and  politics  for  the  melodramatic 
excitements  of  philanthropy.  In  fact,  she  was  a  kind  of 
Proteus,  and  as  much  a  failure  in  all  her  transformations 
as  was  that  wondrous  sea-god  when  Odysseus  laid  hold 
of  him.  One  day  a  serial  began  in  one  of  the  French  mag- 
azines. At  that  time  I  used  to  read  serial  stories,  and  I 
well  remember  the  shock  of  surprise  I  felt  when  I  came  to 
the  description  of  the  heroine.  She  was  so  like  my  friend 
that  I  brought  her  the  magazine,  and  she  recognized  her- 
self in  it  immediately,  and  seemed  fascinated  by  the  re- 
semblance. 

I  should  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  the  story  was  trans- 
lated from  some  dead  Eussian  writer,  so  that  the  author 
had  not  taken  his  type  from  my  friend.  Well,  to  put  the 
matter  briefly,  some  months  afterwards  I  was  in  Venice, 
and  finding  the  magazine  in  the  reading-room  of  the  hotel, 
I  took  it  up  casuall}^  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  heroine. 
It  was  a  most  piteous  tale,  as  the  girl  had  ended  by  run- 
ning away  with  a  man  absolutely  inferior  to  her,  not 
merely  in  social  station,  but  in  character  and  intellect 
also.  I  wrote  to  my  friend  that  evening  about  my  views 
on  John  Bellini,  and  the  admirable  ices  at  Florio's,  and 
the  artistic  value  of  gondolas,  but  added  a  postscript  to 
the  effect  that  her  double  in  the  story  had  behaved  in  a 
very  silly  manner.  I  don't  know  why  I  added  that,  but  I 
remember  I  had  a  sort  of  dread  over  me  that  she  might  do 
the  same  thing.    Before  mj^  letter  had  reached  her,  she  had 
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run  away  with  a  man  who  deserted  her  in  six  months.  I 
saw  her  in  1884  in  Paris,  where  she  was  living  with  her 
mother,  and  I  asked  her  whether  the  story  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  her  action.  She  told  me  that  she  had  felt 
an  absolute  irresistible  impulse  to  follow  the  heroine  step 
by  step  in  her  strange  and  fatal  progress,  and  that  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  real  terror  that  she  had  looked  forward 
to  the  last  few  chapters  of  the  story.  When  they  appeared, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  compelled  to  reproduce  them 
in  life,  and  she  did  so.  It  was  a  most  clear  example  of  this 
imitative  instinct  of  which  I  was  speaking,  and  an  ex- 
tremely tragic  one. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  any  further  upon  in- 
dividual instances.  Personal  experience  is  a  most  vicious 
and  limited  circle.  All  that  I  desire  to  point  out  is  the 
general  principle  that  Life  imitates  Art  far  more  than  Art 
imitates  Life,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  think  seriously 
about  it  you  w-ill  find  that  it  is  true.  Life  holds  the  mir- 
ror up  to  Art,  and  either  reproduces  some  strange  tyi)e 
imagined  by  painter  or  sculptor,  or  realises  in  fact  what 
has  been  dreamed  in  fiction.  Scientifically  speaking,  the 
basis  of  life — the  energy  of  life,  as  Aristotle  w^ould  call  it 
• — is  simply  the  desire  for  expression,  and  Art  is  always 
presenting  various  forms  through  which  this  expression 
can  be  attained.  Life  seizes  on  them  and  uses  them,  even 
if  they  be  to  her  own  hurt.  Young  men  have  committed 
suicide  because  Rolla  did  so,  have  died  by  their  ow^n  hand 
because  by  his  own  hand  Werther  died. 

Cyril.  The  theory  is  certainly  a  very  curious  one,  but 
to  make  it  complete  you  must  show  that  Nature,  no  less 
than  Life,  is  an  imitation  of  Art.  Are  you  prejjared  to 
prove  that? 

Vivian.  Certainly.  Where,  if  not  from  the  Impression- 
ists, do  we  get  those  wonderful  brown  fogs  that  come 
creeping  down  our  streets,  blurring  the  gas-lamps  and 
changing  the  houses  into  monstrous  shadows?  To  whom, 
if  not  to  them  and  their  master,  do  we  owe  the  lovely  silver 
mists  that  brood  over  our  river,  and  turn  to  faint  forms 
of  fading  grace  curved  bridge  and  swaying  barge?  The 
extraordinary  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  climate 
of  London  during  the  last  ten  years  is  entirely  due  to  this 
particular  school  of  Art.    You  smile.    Consider  the  matter 
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from  a  scientific  or  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  and  you 
will  find  that  I  am  right.  For  what  is  Nature?  Nature 
is  no  great  mother  who  has  borne  us.  She  is  our  creation. 
It  is  in  our  brain  that  she  quicliens  to  life.  Things  are  be- 
cause we  see  them,  and  what  we  see,  and  how  we  see  it,  de- 
pends on  the  Arts  that  have  influenced  us.  To  look  at  a 
thing  is  very  different  from  seeing  a  thing.  One  does  not 
see  anything  until  one  sees  its  beauty.  Then,  and  then 
only,  does  it  come  into  existence.  At  present,  people  see 
fogs,  not  because  thexe  are  fogs,  but  because  poets  and 
painters  have  taught  them  the  mysterious  loveliness  of 
such  effects.  There  may  have  been  fogs  for  centuries  in 
London.  I  dare  say  there  were.  But  no  one  saw  them, 
and  so  we  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  They  did 
not  exist  until  Art  had  invented  them.  Now,  it  must  be 
admitted,  fogs  are  carried  to  excess.  They  have  become 
the  mere  mannerism  of  a  clique,  and  the  exaggerated  real- 
ism of  their  method  gives  dull  people  bronchitis.  Where 
the  cultured  catch  an  effect,  the  uncultured  catch  cold. 
And  so,  let  us  be  humane,  and  invite  Art  to  turn  her 
wonderful  eyes  elsewhere.  She  has  done  so  already,  in- 
deed. That  white  quivering  sunlight  that  one  sees  now 
in  France,  with  its  strange  blotches  of  mauve,  and  its 
restless  violet  shadows,  is  her  latest  fancy,  and,  on  the 
Avhole,  Nature  produces  it  quite  admirably. 

Where  she  used  to  give  us  Corots  and  Daubignj^s,  she 
gives  us  now  exquisite  Monets  and  entrancing  Pisaros. 
Indeed  there  are  moments,  rare,  it  is  true,  but  still  to  be 
observed  from  time  to  time,  when  Nature  becomes  abso- 
lutely modern.  Of  course  she  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon.  The  fact  is  that  she  is  in  this  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. Art  creates  an  incomparable  and  unique  effect,  and, 
having  done  so,  passes  on  to  other  things.  Nature,  upon 
the  other  hand,  forgetting  that  imitation  can  be  made  the 
sincerest  form  of  insult,  keeps  on  repeating  this  effect  un- 
til we  all  become  absolutely  wearied  of  it.  Nobody  of  an^^ 
real  culture,  for  instance,  ever  talks  nowadaj^s  about  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset.  Sunsets  are  quite  old-fashioned. 
They  belong  to  the  time  when  Turner  was  the  last  note  in 
Art.  To  admire  them  is  a  distinct  sign  of  provincialism  of 
temperament.  Upon  the  other  hand,  they  go  on.  Yester- 
day evening  Mrs.  Arundel  insisted  on  my  going  to  the  win- 
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dow,  and  looking  at  the  glorious  sky,  as  she  called  it.  Of 
course,  I  had  to  look  at  it.  She  is  one  of  those  absurdly 
pretty  Philistines,  to  whom  one  can  deny  nothing.  And 
what  was  it?  It  was  simply  a  very  second-rate  Turner,  a 
Turner  of  a  bad  period,  with  all  the  Painter's  worst  faults 
exaggerated  and  over-emphasized.  Of  course,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  Life  very  often  commits  the  same  er- 
ror. She  produces  her  false  lienes  and  her  sham  Vautrins, 
just  as  Nature  gives  us,  on  one  day  a  doubtful  Cuyp,  and 
on  another  a  more  than  questionable  Rousseau.  Still, 
Nature  irritates  one  more  when  she  does  things  of  that 
kind.  It  seems  so  stupid,  so  obvious,  so  unnecessary.  A 
false  Vautrin  might  be  delightful.  A  doubtful  Cuyp  is 
unbearable.  However,  I  don't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  Na- 
ture. I  wish  the  Channel,  especially  at  Hastings,  did  not 
look  quite  so  often  like  a  Henry  Moore,  gray  pearl  with 
yellow  lights,  but  then,  when  Art  is  more  varied.  Nature 
will,  no  doubt,  be  more  varied  also.  That  she  imitates 
Art,  I  don't  think  even  her  worst  enemy  would  deny  now. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  keeps  her  in  touch  with  civilized 
man. 


THE    SELFISH    GIANT. 

From  '  The  Happy  Prince,  and  Other  Tales.' 

Every  afternoon,  as  they  were  coming  from  school,  the 
children  used  to  go  and  play  in  the  Giant's  garden. 

It  was  a  large  lovely  garden,  with  soft  green  grass. 
Here  and  there  over  the  grass  stood  beautiful  flowers  like 
stars,  and  there  were  twelve  peach-trees  that  in  the  spring- 
time broke  out  into  delicate  blossoms  of  pink  and  pearl, 
and  in  the  autumn  bore  rich  fruit.  The  birds  sat  on  the 
trees  and  sang  so  sweetly  that  the  children  used  to  stop 
their  games  in  order  to  listen  to  them.  "  How  happy  we 
are  here !  "  they  cried  to  each  other. 

One  day  the  Giant  came  back.  He  had  been  to  visit  his 
friend  the  Cornish  ogre,  and  had  stayed  with  him  for  seven 
years.  After  the  seven  years  were  over  he  had  said  all 
that  he  had  to  say,  for  his  conversation  was  limited,  and 
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he  determined  to  return  to  his  own  castle.  When  he  ar- 
rived he  saw  the  children  playing  in  the  garden. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there?  "  he  cried  in  a  gruff  voice, 
and  the  children  ran  aAvay. 

"  My  own  garden  is  my  own  garden,"  said  the  Giant ; 
''  any  one  can  understand  that,  and  I  will  allow  nobody  to 
play  in  it  but  myself."  So  he  bult  a  high  wall  all  round  it, 
and  put  up  a  notice-board. 


TRESPASSERS 

WILL  BE 
PROSECUTED. 


He  was  a  very  selfish  Giant. 

The  poor  children  had  now  nowhere  to  play.  They 
tried  to  play  on  the  road,  but  the  road  was  very  dusty  and 
full  of  hard  stones,  and  they  did  not  like  it.  They  used 
to  wander  round  the  high  wall  when  their  lessons  were 
over,  and  talk  about  the  beautiful  garden  inside.  "  How 
happy  we  were  there,"  they  said  to  each  other. 

Then  the  Spring  came,  and  all  over  the  country  there 
Avere  little  blossoms  and  little  birds.  Only  in  the  garden 
of  the  Selfish  Giant  it  was  still  winter.  The  birds  did  not 
care  to  sing  in  it  as  there  were  no  children,  and  the  trees 
forgot  to  blossom.  Once  a  beautiful  flower  put  its  head 
out  from  the  grass,  but  when  it  saw  the  notice-board  it 
was  so  sorry  for  the  children  that  it  slipped  back  into  the 
ground  again,  and  went  off  to  sleep.  The  only  people  who 
were  pleased  were  the  Snow  and  the  Frost.  "  Spring  has 
forgotten  this  garden,"  they  cried,  "  so  we  will  live  here 
all  the  year  round."  The  Snow  covered  up  the  grass  with 
her  great  white  cloak,  and  the  Frost  painted  all  the  trees 
silver.  Then  they  invited  the  North  Wind  to  stay  with 
them,  and  he  came.  He  was  wrapped  in  furs,  and  he 
roared  all  day  about  the  garden,  and  blew  the  chimney- 
pots down.  "  This  is  a  delightful  spot,"  he  said,  "  we  must 
ask  the  Hail  on  a  visit."  So  the  Hail  came.  Every  day 
for  three  hours  he  rattled  on  the  roof  of  the  castle  till  he 
broke  most  of  the  slates,  and  then  he  ran  round  the  garden 
as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  was  dressed  in  gray,  and  his 
breath  was  like  ice. 

225 
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"  I  cannot  understand  why  the  spring  is  so  late  in 
coming,"  said  the  Selfish  Giant,  as  he  sat  at  the  window 
and  lools:ed  out  at  liis  cold  white  garden ;  "  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  weather." 

But  the  Spring  never  came,  nor  the  Summer.  The 
Autumn  gave  golden  fruit  to  every  garden,  but  to  the 
Giant's  garden  she  gave  none.  "  He  is  too  selfish,"  she 
said.  So  it  was  always  Winter  there,  and  the  North  Wind, 
and  the  Hail,  and  the  Frost,  and  the  Snow  danced  about 
through  the  trees. 

One  morning  the  Giant  was  lying  awake  in  bed  when  he 
heard  some  lovely  music.  It  sounded  so  sweet  to  his  ears 
that  he  thought  it  must  be  the  King's  musicians  passing 
by.  It  was  really  only  a  little  linnet  singing  outside  his 
window,  but  it  was  so  long  since  he  had  heard  a  bird  sing 
in  his  garden  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful music  in  the  world.  Then  the  Hail  stopped  dancing 
over  his  head,  and  the  North  Wind  .ceased  roaring,  and  a 
delicious  perfume  came  to  him  through  the  open  casement. 
"I  believe  the  Spring  has  come  at  last,"  said  the  giant; 
and  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  looked  out. 

What  did  he  see? 

He  saw  a  most  wonderful  sight.  Through  a  little  hole 
in  the  wall  the  children  had  crept  in  and  they  were  sitting 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees.  In  every  tree  that  he  could  see 
there  was  a  little  child.  And  the  trees  were  so  glad  to 
have  the  children  back  again  that  they  had  covered  them- 
selves with  blossoms,  and  were  waving  their  arms  gently 
above  the  children's  heads.  The  birds  were  flying  about 
and  twittering  with  delight,  and  the  flowers  were  looking 
up  through  the  green  grass  and  laughing.  It  vras  a  lovely 
scene,  only  in  one  corner  it  was  still  winter.  It  was  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  garden,  and  in  it  was  standing  a 
little  boy.  He  was  so  small  that  he  could  not  reach  up  to 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  he  was  wandering  all  round 
it,  crying  bitterh^  The  poor  tree  was  still  quite  covered 
with  frost  and  snow,  and  the  North  Wind  Avas  blowing 
and  roaring  above  it.  "  Climb  up !  little  boy,"  said  the  tree 
and  it  bent  its  branches  down  as  low  as  it  could;  but  the 
boy  was  too  tiny. 

x\nd  the  Giant's  heart  melted  as  he  looked  out.  "  How 
selfish  I  have  been!"  he  said;     "  noAv  I  know  why  the 
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Spring  would  not  come  here.  I  will  put  that  poor  little 
boy  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  then  I  will  knock  down  the 
wall,  and  my  garden  shall  be  the  children's  playground 
for  ever  and  ever."  He  Avas  really  very  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done. 

So  he  crept  downstairs  and  opened  the  front  door  quite 
softly,  and  went  out  into  the  garden.  But  when  the  child- 
ren saw  him  they  all  ran  away.  Only  the  little  boy  did 
not  run,  for  his  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears  that  he  did  not 
see  the  Giant  coming.  And  the  Giant  stole  up  behind  him 
and  took  him  gently  in  his  hand,  and  put  him  up  into  the 
tree.  And  the  tree  broke  at  once  into  blossom,  and  the 
birds  came  and  sang  on  it,  and  the  little  boy  stretched  out 
his  two  arms  and  flung  them  round  the  Giant's  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  And  the  other  children,  when  they  saw  that 
the  Giant  was  not  wicked  any  longer,  came  running  back, 
and  with  them  came  the  Spring.  "  It  is  your  garden  now, 
little  children,"  said  the  Giant,  and  he  took  a  great  axe  and 
knocked  down  the  wall.  And  when  the  people  were  going 
to  market  at  twelve  o'clock  they  found  the  Giant  playing 
Avith  the  children  in  the  most  beautiful  garden  they  had 
ever  seen. 

All  day  long  they  played,  and  in  the  evening  they  came 
to  the  Giant  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

"But  where  is  your  little  companion?"  he  said,  "the 
boy  I  put  into  the  tree."  The  Giant  loved  him  the  best 
because  he  had  kissed  him. 

"  We  don't  know,"  answered  the  children ;  "  he  has  gone 
away." 

"  You  must  tell  him  to  be  sure  and  come  here  to-morrow," 
said  the  Giant.  But  the  children  said  that  they  did  not 
know  where  he  lived,  and  had  never  seen  him  before;  and 
the  Giant  felt  very  sad. 

Every  afternoon,  when  school  was  over,  the  children 
came  and  played  with  the  Giant.  But  the  little  boy  whom 
the  Giant  loved  was  never  seen  again.  The  Giant  was 
very  kind  to  all  the  children,  yet  he  longed  for  his  first 
little  friend,  and  often  spoke  of  him.  "  How  I  w^ould  like 
to  see  him !  "  he  used  to  say. 

Years  went  over,  and  the  Giant  grew  very  old  and 
feeble.  He  could  not  play  about  any  more,  so  he  sat  in  a 
huge  armchair,  and  watched  the  children  at  their  games, 
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and  admired  his  garden.  "  I  have  many  beautiful 
flowers,"  he  said,  "  but  the  children  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful flowers  of  all." 

One  winter  morning  he  looked  out  of  his  window  as  he 
was  dressing.  He  did  not  hate  the  Winter  now,  for  he 
knew  that  it  was  merely  the  Spring  asleep,  and  that  the 
flowers  were  resting. 

Suddenly  he  rubbed  his  eyes  in  wonder,  and  looked  and 
looked.  It  certainly  was  a  marvelous  sight.  In  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  garden  was  a  tree  quite  covered  with 
lovely  white  blossoms.  Its  branches  were  all  golden,  and 
silver  fruit  hung  down  from  them,  and  underneath  it  stood 
the  little  boy  he  had  loved. 

Downstairs  ran  the  Giant  in  great  joy,  and  out  into  the 
garden.  He  hastened  across  the  grass,  and  came  near  to 
the  child.  And  when  he  came  quite  close  his  face  grew  red 
with  anger,  and  he  said,  "  Who  hath  dared  to  wound 
thee  ?  "  For  on  the  palms  of  the  child's  hands  were  the 
prints  of  two  nails,  and  the  prints  of  two  nails  were  on 
the  little  feet. 

"  Who  hath  dared  to  wound  thee  ?  "  cried  the  Giant ; 
"  tell  me,  that  I  may  take  my  big  sword  and  slay  him." 

"  Nay!  "  answered  the  child;  "  but  these  are  the  wounds 
of  Love." 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  said  the  Giant,  and  a  strange  awe  fell 
on  him,  and  he  knelt  before  the  little  child. 

And  the  child  smiled  on  the  Giant,  and  said  to  him, 
"  You  let  me  play  once  in  your  garden,  to-day  you  shall 
come  with  me  to  my  garden,  which  is  Paradise." 

And  when  the  children  ran  in  that  afternoon,  they 
found  the  Giant  lying  dead  under  the  tree,  all  covered 
with  white  blossoms. 


AVE    IMPERATRIX. 

Set  in  this  stormy  Northern  sea, 

Queen  of  these  restless  fields  of  tide, 

England !    What  shall  men  say  of  thee, 
Before  whose  feet  the  worlds  divide? 
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The  earth,  a  brittle  globe  of  glass, 

Lies  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand. 
And  through  its  heart  of  crj^stal  pass, 

Like  shadows  through  a  twilight  land, 

The  spears  of  crimson-suited  war, 

The  long  white-crested  waves  of  fight, 
And  all  the  deadly  fires  which  are 

The  torches  of  the  lords  of  Night. 

The  yellow  leopards,  strained  and  lean, 
The  treacherous  Russian  knows  so  well. 

With  gaping  blackened  jaws  are  seen 
To  leap  through  hail  of  screaming  shell. 

The  strong  sea-lion  of  England's  wars 

Hath  left  his  sapphire  cave  of  sea, 
To  battle  with  the  storm  that  mars 

The  star  of  England's  chivalry. 

The  brazen-throated  clarion  blows 

Across  the  Pathan's  reedy  fen, 
And  the  high  steeps  of  Indian  snows 

Shake  to  the  tread  of  armed  men. 

And  many  an  Afghan  chief  who  lies 

Beneath  his  cool  pomegranate-trees. 
Clutches  his  sword  in  fierce  surmise 

When  on  the  mountain-side  he  sees 

The  fleet-foot  Marri  scout,  who  comes 

To  tell  how  he  hath  heard  afar 
The  measured  roll  of  English  drums 

Beat  at  the  gates  of  Kandahar. 

For  southern  wind  and  east  wind  meet 

Where,  girt  and  crowned  by  sword  and  fire, 

England  with  bare  and  bloody  feet 
Climbs  the  steep  road  of  wide  empire. 

O  lonely  Himalayan  height, 

Graj"  pillar  of  the  Indian  sk}^, 
Where  saw'st  thou  last  in  clanging  fight 

Our  winged  dogs  of  Victory? 

The  almond  groves  of  Samarcand, 
Bokhara,  where  red  lilies  blow. 
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And  Oxus,  by  whose  yellow  sand 

The  grave  white-turbaned  merchants  go; 

And  on  from  thence  to  Ispahan, 
The  gilded  garden  of  the  sun, 

Whence  the  long  dusty  caravan 
Brings  cedar  and  vermilion ; 

And  that  dread  city  of  Cabool 

Set  at  the  mountain's  scarped  feet, 

Whose  marble  tanks  are  ever  full 
With  water  for  the  noonday  heat, 

Where  through  the  narrow  straight  Bazaar 

A  little  maid  Circassian 
Is  led,  a  present  from  the  Czar 

Unto  some  old  and  bearded  khan, — 

Here  have  our  wild  war-eagles  flown, 
And  flapped  wide  wings  in  fiery  fight; 

But  the  sad  dove,  that  sits  alone 
In  England — she  hath  no  delight. 

In  vain  the  laughing  girl  will  lean 
To  greet  her  love  with  love-lit  eyes: 

Down  in  some  treacherous  black  ravine, 
Clutching  his  flag,  the  dead  boy  lies. 

And  many  a  moon  and  sun  will  see 
The  lingering  wistful  children  wait 

To  climb  upon  their  father's  knee; 
And  in  each  house  made  desolate 

Pale  women  who  have  lost  their  lord 
Will  kiss  the  relics  of  the  slain — 

Some  tarnished  epaulette — some  sword — 
Poor  toys  to  soothe  such  anguished  pain. 

For  not  in  quiet  English  fields 

Are  these,  our  brothers,  lain  to  rest, 

Where  we  might  deck  their  broken  shields 
With  all  the  flowers  the  dead  love  best. 

For  some  are  by  the  Delhi  walls, 
And  many  in  the  Afghan  land, 

And  many  where  the  Ganges  falls 

Through  seven  mouths  of  shifting  sand. 
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And  some  in  Russian  waters  lie, 

And  others  in  the  seas  which  are 
The  portals  to  the  East,  or  by 

The  wind-swept  heights  of  Trafalgar. 

O  wandering  graves !  O  restless  sleep ! 

O  silence  of  the  sunless  day ! 
O  still  ravine!    O  stormy  deep! 

Give  up  your  prey !   Give  up  your  prey ! 

And  those  whose  wounds  are  never  healed, 

Whose  weary  race  is  never  won, 
O  Cromwell's  England!  must  thou  yield 

For  every  inch  of  ground  a  son? 

Go !  crown  with  thorns  thy  gold-crowned  head, 
Change  thy  glad  song  to  song  of  pain ; 

Wind  and  wild  wave  have  got  thy  dead, 
And  will  not  yield  them  back  again. 

Wave  and  wild  wind  and  foreign  shore 

Possess  the  flower  of  English  land — 
Lips  that  thy  lips  shall  kiss  no  more. 

Hands  that  shall  never  clasp  thy  hand. 

What  profit  now  that  we  have  bound 

The  whole  round  world  with  nets  of  gold, 

If  hidden  in  our  heart  is  found 
That  care  that  groweth  never  old? 

What  profit  that  our  galleys  ride, 

Pine-forest  like,  on  every  main? 
Ruin  and  wreck  are  at  our  side, 

Grim  warders  of  the  House  of  Pain. 

Where  are  the  brave,  the  strong,  the  fleet? 

Where  is  our  English  chivalry? 
Wild  grasses  are  their  burial-sheet. 

And  sobbing  waves  their  threnody. 

O  loved  ones  lying  far  away, 

What  word  of  love  can  dead  lips  send? 

O  wasted  dust!  O  senseless  clay! 
Is  this  the  end?     Is  this  the  end? 

Peace,  peace !  we  wrong  the  noble  dead 
To  vex  their  solemn  slumber  so; 
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Though  childless,  and  with  thorn-crowned  head. 
Up  the  steep  road  must  England  go. 

Yet  when  this  fiery  web  is  spun, 

Her  watchman  shall  descry  from  far 

The  young  Republic  like  a  sun 
Rise  from  these  crimson  seas  of  war. 


APOLOGIA. 

Is  it  thy  will  that  I  should  wax  and  wane, 
Barter  my  cloth  of  gold  for  hodden  gray. 

And  at  thy  pleasure  weave  that  web  of  pain 
Whose  brightest  threads  are  each  a  wasted  day? 

Is  it  thy  will — Love  that  I  love  so  well — 

That  mj  Soul's  House  should  be  a  tortured  spot 

Wherein,  like  evil  paramours,  must  dwell 

The  quenchless  flame,  the  worm  that  dieth  not? 

Nay,  if  it  be  thy  will  I  shall  endure. 

And  sell  ambition  at  the  common  mart, 

And  let  dull  failure  be  my  vestiture, 

And  sorrow  dig  its  grave  within  my  heart. 

Perchance  it  may  be  better  so — at  least 
I  have  not  made  my  heart  a  heart  of  stone, 

Nor  starved  mj^  boyhood  of  its  goodly  feast. 
Nor  walked  where  Beauty  is  a  thing  unknown. 

Many  a  man  hath  done  so ;  sought  to  fence 

In  straitened  bonds  the  soul  that  should  be  free, 

Trodden  the  dusty  road  of  common  sense, 
While  all  the  forest  sang  of  liberty. 

Not  marking  how  the  spotted  hawk  in  flight 
Passed  on  wide  pinion  through  the  lofty  air, 

To  where  the  steep  untrodden  mountain  height 
Caught  the  last  tresses  of  the  Sun  God''s  hair. 

Or  how  the  little  flower  he  trod  upon, 

The  daisy,  that  wliite-feathered  shield  of  gold, 

Followed  with  wistful  eyes  the  wandering  sun, 
Content  if  once  its  leaves  were  aureoled. 
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But  surely  it  is  something  to  liave  been 

The  best  beloved  for  a  little  while, 
To  have  walked  hand  in  hand  with  Love,  and  seen 

His  purple  wings  flit  once  across  thy  smile. 

Ay !  though  the  gorged  asp  of  passion  feed 
On  my  boy's  heart,  yet  have  I  burst  the  bars, 

Stood  face  to  face  with  Beauty,  known  indeed 
The  Love  which  moves  the  Sun  and  all  the  stars  I 
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The  silent  room,  the  heavy  creeping  shade. 
The  dead  that  travel  fast,  the  opening  door, 
The  murdered  brother  rising  through  the  floor, 

The  ghost's  white  fingers  on  thy  shoulders  laid, 

And  then  the  lonely  duel  in  the  glade. 

The  broken  swords,  the  stifled  scream,  the  gore, 
Thy  grand  revengeful  eyes  when  all  is  o'er, — 

These  things  are  well  enough, — but  thou  wert  made 

For  more  august  creation !  frenzied  Lear 
Should  at  thy  bidding  wander  on  the  heath 
With  the  shrill  fool  to  mock  him,  Romeo 

For  thee  should  lure  his  love,  and  desperate  fear 

Pluck  Richard's  recreant  dagger  from  its  sheath — 
Thou  trumpet  set  for  Shakespeare's  lips  to  blow ! 


HER    VOICE. 

The  wild  bee  reels  from  bough  to  bough 

With  his  furry  coat  and  his  gauzy  wing, 
Now  in  a  lily-cup,  and  now 

Setting  a  jacinth  bell  a-swing. 
In  his  wandering; 
Sit  closer  love :  it  was  here  I  trow 
I  made  that  vow, 

Swore  that  two  lives  should  be  like  one 

As  long  as  the  sea-gull  loved  the  sea. 
As  long  as  the  sun-flower  sought  the  sun, — 
It  shall  be,  as  I  said,  for  eternity 
'T  wixt  you  and  me ! 
Dear  friend,  those  times  are  over  and  done, 
Love's  web  is  spun. 
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Look  upward  where  the  poplar  trees 

Sway  in  the  summer  air, 
Here  in  the  valley  never  a  breeze 

Scatters  the  thistledown,  but  there 
Great  winds  blow  fair 
From  the  mighty  murmuring  mystical  seas, 
And  the  wave-lashed  leas. 

Look  upward  where  the  white  gull  screams, 

What  does  it  see  that  we  do  not  see? 
Is  that  a  star?  or  the  lamp  that  gleams 
On  some  outward  voyaging  argosy, — 
Ah !  can  it  be 
We  have  lived  our  lives  in  a  land  of  dreams! 
How  sad  it  seems. 

Sweet,  there  is  nothing  left  to  say 
But  this,  that  love  is  never  lost, 
Keen  winter  stabs  the  breasts  of  May 
Whose  crimson  roses  burst  his  frost, 
Ships  tempest-tossed 
Will  find  a  harbor  in  some  bay, 
And  so  we  may. 

And  there  is  nothing  left  to  do 

But  to  kiss  once  again,  and  part, 
Nay,  there  is  nothing  we  should  rue, 
I  have  my  beauty, — you  your  Art, 
Nay,  do  not  start, 
One  world  was  not  enough  for  two 
Like  me  and  you. 


AMOR    INTELLECTUALIS. 

Oft  have  we  trod  the  vales  of  Castaly  • 

And  heard  sweet  notes  of  sylvan  music  blown 
From  antique  reeds  to  common  folk  unknown: 

And  often  launched  our  bark  upon  that  sea 

Which  the  nine  Muses  hold  in  empery. 

And  plowed  free  furrows  through  the  wave  and  foam 
Nor  spread  reluctant  sail  for  more  safe  home 

Till  we  had  freighted  well  our  argosy. 

Of  which  despoiled  treasures  these  remain, 
Sordello's  passion,  and  the  honeyed  line 
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Of  young  Endjmion,  lordly  Tamburlaine 

Driving  his  pampered  jades,  and  more  than  these, 

The  seven-fold  vision  of  the  Florentine, 

And  grave-browed  Milton's  solemn  harmonies. 


HELAS ! 

To  drift  with  every  passion  till  my  soul 

Is  a  stringed  lute  on  which  all  winds  can  play, 

Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  given  away 

Mine  ancient  wisdom,  and  austere  control? — 

Methinks  my  life  is  a  twice-written  scroll 

Scrawled  over  on  some  boyish  holiday 

With  idle  songs  for  pipe  and  virelay 

Which  do  but  mar  the  secret  of  the  whole. 

Surely  there  was  a  time  I  might  have  trod 

The  sunlit  heights,  and  from  life's  dissonance 

Struck  one  clear  chord  to  reach  the  ears  of  God; 

Is  that  time  dead?  lo!  with  a  little  rod 

I  did  but  touch  the  honey  of  romance — 

And  must  I  lose  a  soul's  inheritance? 


RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE. 

(1789—1847.) 

Richard  Henry  Wilde  was  born  in  Dublin,  Sept.  24,  1789. 
When  eight  years  old  his  parents  came  to  Baltimore,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  His  father  died  in  1802,  and  Richard 
removed  with  his  mother  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  studies  for  the  law.  In  1815  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  he  early  attained  to  the  position  of  Attorney-General  for  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wilde  'was  an  accomplished  linguist,  and 
contributed  translations  from  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  poets  to 
the  Southern  Review  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  three  times  elected  member  of  Congress  for 
Georgia,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  clear  views,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  eloquence  as  a  speaker.  In  the  latter  part  of  1845  he 
went  to  Europe  for  literary  research  and  the  gratification  of  his 
classic  tastes.  He  traveled  through  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  but  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Florence.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  examining  the 
secret  archives  of  the  city  by  permission  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  It  was  owing  to  his  research  that  the  fresco  portrait  of 
Dante,  by  Giotto,  was  discovered,  coated  over  with  whitewash,  on 
the  wall  of  the  Bargello  at  Florence. 

In  1840  the  fruit  of  his  labors  appeared  in  '  Conjectures  and  Re- 
searches concerning  the  Love,  Madness,  and  Imprisonment  of  Tor- 
quato  Tasso.'  This  work  was  well  received  by  the  critics,  and  bears 
the  stamp  of  earnest  research  and  discriminating  selection. 

The  poems  from  Tasso  are  admirably  translated  into  English, 
preserving  closely  the  sentiment  and  expression  of  the  original.  In 
1844  Mr.  Wilde  became  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  bar,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  common  law  in  the 
Louisiana  University.     He  died  on  Sept.  10   of  that  year. 

TO   GOLD. 

From   '  Hesperia.' 

Bright  sparkling  pile !  dull  earth's  most  glittering  prize, 
Of  wealth  the  brief  epitome  and  sign. 
The  type  of  worth, — bewitching  mortal  eyes, 
At  least  I  humbly  own  enchanting  mine, — 
What  fascination  in  thy  glances  lies! 
What  grace,  what  grandeur,  in  thy  presence  shine! 
For  thy  seducing  smile  what  votaries  strive, 
Crassus,  Pizarro,  Cortes,  Bacon,  Clive. 
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In  my  hot  youth  I  did  account  thee  base, 
Porsware  thy  worship,  and  renounced  thy  name, 
Defied  thy  touch,  ay !  and  blasphemed  thy  face 
For  empty  Pleasure  and  still  emptier  Fame : 
What  brought  they?    Disappointment  and  Disgrace, 
Imputed  faults  and  genius, — pride  and  shame, — 
False  friends,  that  cooled,  and  summer  loves,  that  flew 
With  the  first  wintry,  withering  blast  that  blew. 

I  do  repent  me  of  that  early  sin. 

The  folly  of  my  inconsiderate  days; 

And  now,  however  late,  would  fain  begin 

To  burn' thee  incense,  and  to  hymn  thy  praise; 

If  all  w^ho  truly  worship  thee  may  win, 

I  too  would  ofl:er  thee  a  laureate's  lays, — 

Haply  for  ears  tuned  to  sweet  chimes  unfit, 

And  yet  not  worse  than  have  for  gold  been  writ. 

Most  subtile  casuist!  pure  and  calm,  and  sweet, — 
Whose  sure  persuasion,  eloquent  though  dumb, 
Ever  converted  men  the  most  discreet, 
Or  if  it  failed,  failed  only  in  the  sum; 
Where  shall  we  find  thee  rank  and  title  meet, 
High-priestess  of  the  kingdom  not  to  come, 
Since  even  now  thy  rule  and  reign  are  seen, 
Rock  of  all  faiths,  of  every  realm  the  queen? 


MY    LIFE    IS    LIKE    THE    SUMMER    ROSE.* 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose, 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground — to  die. 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see — ■ 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me! 

^  These  beautiful  verses  ran  the  risk  of  being  considered  merely  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek.  Some  time  after  their  publication  they  appeared 
in  a  Georgia  newspaper  in  Greek,  purporting  to  be  an  ode  written  by 
Alcaeus.  an  early  Eolian  poet  of  obscure  fame.  Mr.  Wilde,  conscious  that 
the  poem  was  his  own,  had  the  matter  inA'estigated.  It  was  found  that 
the  author  was  a  young  Oxford  scholar,  who  had  translated  the  poem  into 
Greek  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  wager  that  no  one  in  the  University 
was  siifficiently  familiar  witli  tJie  style  of  the  early  Greek  poets  to  detect 
the  forgery.     We  believe  the  student  won  the  wager. 
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My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf, 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief, 

Restless — and  soon  to  pass  away! 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me ! 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea, 
But  none,  alas!  shall  mourn  for  me! 


CANZONE. 

TO   THE    PRINCE    OF   TUSCANY   FROM    PRISON. 

But  I — than  other  lovers'  state, 

So  much  more  hard,  alas !  my  own 

As  love  less  cruel  is  than  hate — ■ 

Must  sigh  to  winds  that  round  me  moan. 

Just  anger  at  my  unjust  fate — 

And  not  for  sweet  illusions  flown, 

Averted  look,  or  prudish  air, 

False  words,  or  a  deceitful  tone, 

Disdainful  smile,  or  frown  severe. 

Nor  roses  lost,  nor  lilies  flown. 

Nor  glove,  nor  veil  reclaimed,  alone — 

No !  no  !  alas !  from  none  of  those 

Arise  my  far  more  serious  woes. 

For  I,  unhappy  wretch!  complain 

Of  torments  strange  and  new 

Save  in  the  realms  of  hate  and  pain, 

Nor  does  a  tear  for  me  bedew 

Even  Pity's  cheek,  which  free  from  stain 

Wears  a  pale  marble  hue. 

Nor  of  ni}^  living  hell  the  gates 

Can  I  break  down,  where  angels  deign 
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My  faults  to  punish,  like  the  Fates, 
Because  I  dared  in  burning  strain 
On  my  poor  lyre  my  griefs  to  own, 
Like  Orpheus,  finding  once  again 
My  Proserpine  can  turn  to  stone! 


A   FAREWELL   TO   AMERICA. 

Farewell,  my  more  than  fatherland! 

Home  of  my  heart  and  friends,  adieu! 
Lingering  beside  some  foreign  strand, 

How  oft  shall  I  remember  you ! 

How  often  o'er  the  waters  blue. 
Send  back  a  sigh  to  those  I  leave, 

The  loving  and  beloved  few. 
Who  grieve  for  me, — for  whom  I  grieve! 

We  part ! — no  matter  how  we  part, 

There  are  some  thoughts  we  utter  not, 
Deep  treasured  in  our  inmost  heart. 

Never  revealed,  and  ne'er  forgot ! 

Why  murmur  at  the  common  lot? 
We  part! — I  speak  not  of  the  pain, — 

But  when  shall  I  each  lovely  spot 
And  each  loved  face  behold  again? 

It  must  be  months, — it  may  be  years, — 

It  ma}' — but  no  ! — I  will  not  fill 
Fond  hearts  with  gloom, — fond  eyes  with  tears, 

"  Curious  to  shape  uncertain  ill." 

Though  humble, — few  and  far, — yet,  still 
Those  hearts  and  eyes  are  ever  dear ; 

Theirs  is  the  love  no  time  can  chill. 
The  truth  no  chance  or  change  can  sear! 

All  I  have  seen,  and  all  I  see. 

Only  endears  them  more  and  more ; 
Friends  cool,  hopes  fade,  and  hours  flee, 

Affection  lives  when  all  is  o'er! 

Farewell,  my  more  than  native  shore! 
I  do  not  seek  or  hope  to  find. 

Roam  where  I  will,  what  I  deplore 
To  leave  with  them  and  thee  behind ! 


WILLIAM  WILKINS. 

(1852 ) 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  born  in  1852,  and  was  educated  at  Dundalk 
Grammar  School.  In  1878  he  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  with  the  best  degree  of  his  year  in  mathematics  and  in 
modern  literature,  an  unusual  combination.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  head-master  of  the  High  School,  Dublin. 

'Songs  of  Study,' mainly  verse  of  actual  or  jDossible  student  life 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  which  institution  as  well  as  to  the 
memory  of  a  fellow-student  the  volume  was  dedicated,  was  published 
in  1881.  The  poem  '  Actseon  '  was  a  favorite  with  Lord  Tennyson, 
and  'In  the  Engine-Shed,'  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
has  attained  considerable  vogue  as  a  recitation.  These  and  many  of 
the  lyrics  had  previously  appeared  in  Kottabos. 

Mr.  Gr.  F.  Savage- Armstrong  says  of  hina  in  '  A  Treasury  of  Irish 
Poetry ' :  "A  perfectly  genuine  ardor ;  a  keen  delight  in  Nature ;  a 
hearty  self-abandonment  to  emotion  and  imagination;  a  fearless 
frankness  in  the  utterance  of  personal  thought  and  feeling;  often  a 
power  of  calling  up  a  vivid  picture  by  means  of  a  single  felicitous 
original  phrase;  a  good  deal  of  rhythmic  fervor;  a  fine  sympathy 
with  the  varied  activities  of  humankind;  a  cultivated  intellectu- 
ality, are  among  the  poetic  qualities  which  lift  Mr.  Wilkins  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  versifiers,  and  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the 
poets." 

IN    THE    ENGINE-SHED. 

Through  air  made  heavy  with  vapors  murk, 

O'er  slack  and  cinders  in  heaps  and  holes, 
The  engine-driver  came  to  his  work, 

Burly  and  bluff  as  a  bag  of  coals; 
With  a  thick  gold  chain  where  he  bulged  the  most, 
And  a  beard  like  a  brush,  and  face  like  a  toast, 
And  a  hat  half-eaten  by  fire  and  frost; 
And  a  diamond  pin  in  the  folded  dirt 
Of  the  shawl  that  served  him  for  collar  and  shirt. 

Whenever  he  harnessed  his  steed  of  mettle: — • 
The  shovel-fed  monster  that  could  not  tire, 
With  limbs  of  steel  and  entrails  of  fire; 

Above  us  it  sang  like  a  tea-time  kettle. 

He  came  to  his  salamander  toils 

In  what  seemed  a  devil's  cast-off  suit, 
All  charred,  and  discolored  with  rain  and  oils, 

And  smeared  and  sooted  from  muffler  to  boot. 
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Some  wiping — it  struck  him — his  paws  might  suffer 
With  a  wisp  of  threads  he  found  on  the  buffer 
(The  improvement  effected  was  not  very  great)  ; 
Then  he  spat,  and  passed  his  pipe  to  his  mate. 

And  his  whole  face  laughed  with  an  honest  mirth, 
As  any  extant  on  this  grimy  earth, 

Welcoming  me  to  his  murky  region; 
And  had  3'Ou  known  him,  I  tell  you  this — 
Though  your  bright  hair  shiver  and  shrink  at  its  roots, 

0  piano-fingering  fellow-collegian — 
You  would  have  returned  no  cold  salutes 

To  the  cheery  greeting  of  hearty  Chris, 
But  locked  your  hands  in  the  vise  of  his. 

For  at  night  when  the  sleet-storm  shatters  and  scatters. 
And  clangs  on  the  pane  like  a  pile  of  fetters, 
He  flies  through  it  all  with  the  world's  love-letters: 
The  master  of  mighty  leviathan  motions, 

That  make  for  him  storm  when  the  nights  are  fair, 

And  cook  him  with  fire  and  carve  him  with  air. 
While  we  sleep  soft  on  the  carriage  cushions, 
And  he  looks  sharp  for  the  signals,  blear-eyed. 

Often  had  Chris  over  England  rolled  me; 

You  shall  hear  a  story  he  told  me — 
A  dream  of  his  rugged  watch  unwearied. 

The  Story. 

We  were  driving  the  down  express; 

Will  at  the  steam,  I  at  the  coal : 
Over  the  valleys  and  villages. 

Over  the  marshes  and  coppices. 
Over  the  river,  deep  and  broad; 
Through  the  mountain,  under  the  road, 
Filing  along, 
Tearing  along, 
Thunderbolt  engine,  swift  and  strong. 

Fifty  tons  she  was,  whole  and  sole! 

1  had  been  promoted  to  the  express: 
I  warrant  I  was  proud  and  gay. 

It  was  the  evening  that  ended  May, 

And  the  sky  was  a  glory  of  tenderness. 
We  were  thundering  down  to  a  midland  town, — 

It  doesn't  matter  about  the  name, 
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For  we  didn't  stop  there,  or  anywhere 

For  a  dozen  miles  on  either  side. 

Well,  as  I  say,  just  there  you  slide. 
With  your  steam  shut  off,  and  youv  brakes  in  hand, 
Down  the  steepest  and  longest  grade  in  the  land, 
At  a  pace  that,  I  promise  you,  is  grand. 

We  were  just  there  with  the  express, 

When  I  caught  sight  of  a  girl's  white  dress 
On  the  bank  ahead ;  and  as  we  passed — 
You  have  no  notion  how  fast — 
She  shrank  back  scared  from  our  baleful  blast. 


We  were  going — a  mile  and  a  quarter  a  minute — • 

W-^ith  vans  and  carriages — down  the  incline! 
But  I  saw  her  face,  and  the  sunshine  in  it ; 

I  looked  in  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  in  mine 
As  the  train  went  by,  like  a  shot  from  a  mortar: 

A  roaring  hell-breath  of  dust  and  smoke. 

And  it  was  a  minute  before  I  woke, 
When  she  lay  behind  us — a  mile  and  a  quarter. 


And  the  years  went  on,  and  the  express 
Leaped  in  her  black  resistlessness. 

Evening  by  evening,  England  through. — 
Will — God  rest  him  ! — was  found — a  mash 
Of  bleeding  rags,  in  a  fearful  smash 

He  made  of  a  Christmas  train  at  Crewe. 
It  chanced  I  was  ill  the  night  of  the  mess, 

Or  I  shouldn't  now  be  here  alive; 
But  thereafter,  the  five  o'clock  out  express, 

Evening  by  evening,  I  used  to  drive. 

And  often  I  saw  her:  that  lady,  I  mean, 

That  I  spoke  of  before.     She  often  stood 
Atop  at  the  bank; — it  was  pretty  high. 

Say,  twenty  feet,  and  backed  by  a  wood. — 
She  would  pick  daisies  out  of  the  green 

To  fling  down  at  us  as  we  went  by. 

We  had  grown  to  be  friends,  too,  she  and  I, 
Though  I  was  a  stalwart,  grimy  chap, 
And  she  a  lady !     I  'd  wave  my  cap 

Evening  by  evening,  when  I  'd  spy 
That  she  was  there,  in  the  summer  air, 

Watching  the  sun  sink  out  of  the  sky. 
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Oh,  I  didn't  see  her  every  night : 

Bless  you!  no;  just  noAv  and  then, 
And  not  at  all  for  a  twelvemonth  quite. 

Then,  one  evening,  I  saw  her  again, 
Alone,  as  ever — but  wild  and  pale — • 
Climbing  down  on  the  line,  on  the  very  rail. 
While  a  light  as  of  hell  from  our  wild  wheels  broke, 

Tearing  down  the  slope  with  their  devilish  clamors 

And  deafening  din,  as  of  giant  hammers 
That  smote  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust  and  smoke 

All  the  instant  or  so  that  we  sped  to  meet  her. 

Never,  O  never,  had  she  seemed  sweeter! — • 
I  let  yell  the  whistle,  reversing  the  stroke, 
Down  that  awful  incline;  and  signaled  the  guard 
To  put  on  his  brakes  at  once,  and  hard  !— 
Though  we  couldn't  have  stopped.     We  tattered  the  rail 
Into  splinters  and  sparks,  but  without  avail. 
We  couldn't  stop;  and  she  wouldn't  stir. 

Saving  to  turn  us  her  eyes,  and  stretch 

Her  arms  to  us : — and  the  desperate  wretch 
I  pitied,  comprehending  her. 
So  the  brakes  let  off,  and  the  steam  full  again, 
Sprang  down  on  the  lad}'  the  terrible  train. — 
She  never  flinched.     We  beat  her  down. 
And  ran  on  through  the  lighted  length  of  the  town 
Before  we  could  stop  to  see  what  was  done. 

Yes,  I  've  run  over  more  than  one ! 
Full  a  dozen,  I  should  say ;  but  none 
That  I  pitied  as  I  pitied  her. 
If  I  could  have  stopped — with  all  the  spur 
Of  the  train's  weight  on,  and  cannily — 
But  it  never  would  do  with  a  lad  like  me 
And  she  a  lady, — or  had  been. — Sir? — 
We  won't  say  any  more  of  her; 
The  world  is  hard.     But  I  'm  her  friend, 
Eight  through — down  to  the  world's  end. 
It  is  a  curl  of  her  sunny  hair 
Set  in  this  locket  that  1  wear; 
I  picked  it  off  the  big  wheel  there. — 
Time  's  up.  Jack. — Stand  clear,  sir.     Yes, 
We  're  going  out  with  the  express. 
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FROM    ^ACT^ON.' 

It  was  on  the  Mount  Cithseron,  in  the  pale  and  misty  morn, 

That  the  hero,  young  Actseon,  sounded  the  hunter's  horn. 

Princeliest  of  pursuers  of  the  flying  roe  was  he, 

Son  of  great  Aristseus  and  Theban  Autonoe. 

Oak-like  in  massy  stature  and  carriage  of  kingly  limb — ■ 

Lo !  the  broad,  brave  grace,  and  the  fleet,  fine  might  of  man- 
hood's fair  prime  in  him. 

Grandly  browed  as  a  sea-cliff  with  the  curling  waves  at  its 
base. 

And  its  storm-haunted  crest  a  tangle  of  deep  ripe  weeds  and 
grass. 

And  many  an  Arcadian  maiden  thought  not  of  a  maiden's 
pride, 

But  looked  on  the  youth  with  longing,  and  watched  as  he  went, 
and  sighed; 

And  JEgle  had  proffered  a  jewel  that  a  queen  might  carefully 
keep 

For  a  favoring  smile  of  the  hunter  and  a  touch  of  his  beard- 
less lip ; 

But  never  on  dame  or  damsel  had  his  falcon  glance  made  stay, 

And  he  turned  from  the  love-sick  ^gle,  and  tossed  her  gifts 
away. 

For  where  was  so  soft  a  bower,  or  where  so  goodly  a  hall, 

As  the  dell  where  the  echoes  listened  to  the  noise  of  the  water- 
fall? 

And  where  was  there  cheek  of  woman  as  lovely  to  soul  and 
sense 

As  the  gracious  hues  of  the  woodlands  in  depths  of  the  stately 
glens? 

And  where  were  there  eyes  or  tresses  as  gloriously  dark  or 
bright 

As  the  flood  of  the  wild  Alpheus  as  it  poured  from  the  lonely 
height? 

So  the  hero,  young  Actaeon,  fled  far  from  the  girl-filled  house, 
To  rove  with  the  beamy  spear-shaft  through  the  budded  forest 

boughs. 
And  sweeter  than  smiles  of  ^gle  or  sheen  of  her  rippling  hair 
Were  the  heads  of  his  great  hounds  fawning,  or  snuffing  the 

morning  air; 
And  to  tread  by  the  precipices  that  down  from  his  feet  shore 

clean ; 
And  to  mark  where  the  dappled  leopard  was  crouched  in  the 

long  ravine; 
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And  to  look  at  the  eagle  wheeling  up  peak-ward,  and  hear  him 
scream ; 

And  to  plant  strong  steps  in  the  meadows,  and  plash  through 
the  babbling  stream; 

And  to  hurl  the  spear  in  the  thicket,  and  draw  the  bow  in  the 
glade, 

And  to  rush  on  the  foaming  fury  of  the  boar  by  the  dogs  em- 
bayed ; 

And  ever  in  midland  valley  to  smell  the  leaves  and  the  grass, 

Or  the  brine-scent  blown  o'er  the  headlands  high  up  to  the  bare 
hill-pass, 

Where,  lovelier  far  than  ^gle  or  her  eyes'  bright  witchery, 

Was  Morning,  born  of  the  marriage  of  silent  Sky  and  Sea. 

So  the  hunter,  young  Actseon,  to  the  Mount  Cithaeron  came. 
And  blew  his  horn,  in  the  dank,  white  morn,  to  startle  the 

sleeping  game ; 
Nor  thought,  as  the  pealing  echoes  were  clattered  from  crag  to 

crag, 
That  Fate  on  his  trace  held  him  in  chase,  as  a  huge  hound 

holds  a  stag. 

By  rock  and  by  rift  and  runnel,  by  marsh  and  meadow  and 

mound. 
He  went,  with  his  dogs  beside  him,  and  marveled  no  game  was 

found ; 
Till  the  length  of  the  whole  green  gorge  and  the  gray  cliffs 

gleaming  on  high 
Rang  and  re-echoed  with  horns  and  the  musical  hunting-cry ; 
And  the  hounds  broke  out  of  the  cover,  all  baying  together  in 

tune ; 
And  the  hart  sprang  panting  before  them  along  up  the  lawns 

dew-strewn ; 
And  a  bevy  of  buskined  virgins,  dove-breasted,  broke  from  the 

bowers. 
With  spears  half-poised  for  the  hurling,  and  tresses  tangled 

with  flowers ; 
Their  lips,   rose-ruddy,   disparted   to  draw   their  delightsome 

breath 
For  the  chase,  and  the  cheer  thereof  ringing  the  rapture  of 

dealing  death — 
The  fine  heads  eagerly  lifted,  the  pitiless  fair  eyes  fixed; 
The  cheeks,  flower-fresh,  flushed,  flower-like — rich  lily,  rich  rose 

commixed; 
The  slender  feet  flying  swiftly,  the  slight  shapes  rushing  like 

reeds 
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When  the  Thracian  breezes  of  winter  descend  on  the  marshy 

meads ; 
So  swept  they  along  like  music,  and  wildered  Acta^on  stood 
Till  the  last  of  the  maiden  rangers  was  lost  in  the  leaning 

wood. 


DISILLUSION. 

"  Say  a  day  without  the  ever." 

— '  As  You  Like  It.'' 

Your  proud  eyes  give  me  their  wearied  splendor; 

Your  cold  loose  touch  and  your  colder  smile 
The  truth  to  my  jealous  heart  surrender: 

You  tire,  having  loved  me  a  little  while. 
Ah!  well,  my  sweet,  I  was  sure  you  would, 

For  I  knew  you  false  when  I  saw  you  fair. 
I  have  watched  and  watched  for  your  altered  mood, 

And  have  schooled  me  so  that  I  shall  not  care. 

The  knoll's  blue  bonnet,  the  dell's  green  mantle, 

The  mid-wood  hollow  vfhere  waters  run. 
The  bare,  stained  shore,  with  its  white  surf -sandal, 

The  sudden  smile  of  the  gallant  sun — • 
Will  change  not,  be  you  or  sweet  or  bitter : 

A  heart  after  all  is  hard  to  break ; 
But  the  world  at  sweetest  were  surely  sweeter 

If  only  sweet  for  your  own  sweet  sake. 

Yea,  I  know  right  well,  if  our  love  were  sterling 

We  had  drained  the  earth  and  the  skies  of  joy; 
But  I — God  w^ot — and  you  too,  my  darling, 

No  rare  fair  flower  of  girl  and  boy : 
How  should  we  rise  to  such  exaltation 

As  climbs  from  a  cloud  a  splendid  star? 
How  live — how  love  with  such  perfect  passion, 

We — who  are  only  what  others  are  ? 


RICHARD   DALTON   WILLIAMS. 

(1822—1862.) 

EiCHARD  Dalton  WILLIAMS  was  born  in  Dublin ;  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  but  is  usually  said  to  be  October  8,  1823.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  removed  to  Grenanstown,  near  the  Devil's  Bit, 
one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  Tipperary.  He  was  first  sent 
to  school  to  St.  Stanislaus  College,  Tullabeg,  and  afterward  to 
Carlow  College.  While  there  he  sent  '  The  Munster  War  Song '  to 
The  Nation.  His  school-boy  days  over,  he  Avent  to  Dublin  to  pre- 
pare for  the  medical  profession.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  amused 
himself  by  writing  a  series  of  poems  full  of  grotesque  humor  under 
the  title  '  The  Misadventures  of  a  Medical  Student.'  On  May  26, 
1848,  Mitchel  was  convicted,  and  on  the  following  day  his  paper. 
The  United  Irishman^  was  suppressed.  New  revolutionary  journals 
at  once  rose  to  fill  the  vacant  place :  John  Martin  started  The  Irish 
Felon  ;  and  Williams,  with  his  friend,  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty,  es- 
tablished The  Irish  Tribune.  Of  course  the  new  journals  went  the 
same  way  as  the  old ;  Martin  was  convicted  and  transported,  so  was 
O'Doherty;  but  Williams  escaped. 

In  1851  he  came  to  this  country,  and  after  a  while  settled  down  in 
New  Orleans  as  a  medical  man.  After  this  came  two  flittings,  his 
last  residence  being  Thibodeaux  in  Louisiana.  Here  he  was  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
write  '  Song  of  the  Irish- American  Regiments.'  While  his  pen  was 
attaining  its  full  vigor,  Williams  himself  had  begun  to  decay;  con- 
sumption had  seized  hold  of  his  frame,  and  on  July  5,  1862,  he  died. 
His  resting-place  had  been  marked  by  nothing  better  than  a  rude 
deal  board  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  death,  until  shortly 
after  his  death  some  companies  of  Irish- American  soldiers  happened 
to  pass  through  the  locality;  resolving  that  the  spot  Avhere  a 
countryman  so  gifted  and  so  faithful  lay  should  be  properly  marked, 
they  raised  by  subscription  a  ixionumentof  Carrai*amctrble,  inscribed 
with  a  brief  but  eloquent  epitaph. 

Alike  m  his  humorous,  patriotic,  and  pathetic  verse  he  writes  with 
facility — never  quite  achieving  greatness,  however,  although  '  The 
Dying  Girl '  comes  very  near  to  it. 

THE    MUNSTER    WAR-SONG. 

Battle  of  Aherlow,  a,  d.  1190. 

Can  the  depths  of  the  ocean  afford  you  not  graves, 
That  you  come  thus  to  perish  afar  o'er  the  waves — 
To  redden  and  swell  the  wild  torrents  that  flow 
Through  the  valley  of  vengeance,  the  dark  Aherlow?* 

1  Aherlow  Glen,  Conntj'  Tipoerary. 
3607 
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The  clangor  of  conflict  o'erburthens  the  breeze, 
From  the  stormy  Slieve  Bloom  to  the  stately  Galtees; 
Your  caverns  and  torrents  are  purple  with  gore, 
Slievenamon,  Glen  Colaich,  and  sublime  Galtee  Mor! 

The  Sunburst  that  slumbered,  enbalmed  in  our  tears, 
Tipperary  1  shall  wave  o'er  thy  tall  mountaineers ! 
And  the  dark  hill  shall  bristle  with  saber  and  spear 
While  one  tyrant  remains  to  forge  manacles  here. 

The  riderless  war-steed  careers  o'er  the  plain 
With  a  shaft  in  his  flank  and  a  blood-dripping  mane; 
His  gallant  breast  labors,  and  glare  his  wild  ej^es ; 
He  plunges  in  torture — falls — shivers — and  dies. 

Let  the  trumpets  ring  triumph!     The  tyrant  is  slain! 
He  reels  o'er  his  charger  deep-pierced  through  the  brain; 
And  his  myriads  are  flying,  like  leaves  on  the  gale — 
But  who  shall  escape  from  our  hills  with  the  tale? 

For  the  arrows  of  vengeance  are  showering  like  rain, 
And  choke  the  strong  rivers  with  islands  of  slain. 
Till  th}^  waves,  lordly  Shannon,  all  crimsonly  flow, 
Like  the  billows  of  hell,  with  the  blood  of  the  foe. 

Ay!  the  foemen  are  flying,  but  vainly  they  fly — 
Revenge  with  the  fleetness  of  lightning  can  vie; 
And  the  septs  of  the  mountains  spring  up  from  each  rock 
And  rush  down  the  ravines  like  wolves  on  the  flock. 

And  who  shall  pass  over  the  stormy  Slieve  Bloom, 

To  tell  the  pale  Saxon  of  tyranny's  doom. 

When,  like  tigers  from  ambush,  our  fierce  mountaineers 

Leap  along  from  the  crags  with  their  death-dealing  spears? 

They  came  with  high  boasting  to  bind  us  as  slaves, 
But  the  glen  and  the  torrent  have  yawned  on  their  graves. 
From  the  gloomy  Ardfinnan  to  wild  Temple  Mor — 
From  the  Suir  to  the  Shannon — is  red  with  their  gore. 

By  the  soul  of  Heremon !  our  warriors  may  smile, 
To  remember  the  march  of  the  foe  through  our  isle; 
Their  banners  and  harness  were  costly  and  gay. 
And  jjroudly  they  flashed  in  the  summer  sun's  ray ; 
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The  liilts  of  their  falchions  were  crusted  with  gold. 
And  the  gems  of  their  helmets  were  bright  to  behold; 
By  Saint  Bride  of  Kildare!  but  they  moved  in  fair  show — 
To  gorge  the  young  eagles  of  dark  Aherlow ! 


THE    DYING    GIRL. 

From  a  Munster  vale  they  brought  her, 

From  the  pure  and  balmy  air; 
An  Ormond  peasant's  daughter, 

With  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair — 
They  brought  her  to  the  city, 

And  she  faded  slowly  there. 
Consumption  has  no  pity 

For  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

When  I  saw  her  first  reclining 

Her  lips  were  moved  in  prayer, 
And  the  setting  sun  was  shining 

On  her  loosened  golden  hair. 
When  ou.r  kindly  glances  met  her, 

Deadly  brilliant  was  her  eye; 
And  she  said  that  she  was  better, 

While  we  knew  that  she  must  die. 


She  speaks  of  Munster  valleys, 

The  pattern,  dance  and  fair. 
And  her  thin  hand  feebly  dallies 

With  her  scattered  golden  hair. 
When  silently  we  listened 

To  her  breath  with  quiet  care 
Her  eyes  with  wonder  glistened — 

And  she  asked  us,  '^  What  was  there?** 

The  poor  thing  smiled  to  ask  it, 

And  her  pretty  mouth  laid  bare, 
Like  gems  within  a  casket, 

A  string  of  pearlets  rare. 
We  said  that  we  were  trying 

By  the  gushing  of  her  blood 
And  the  time  she  took  in  sighing 

To  know  if  she  were  good. 
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Well,  she  smiled  and  chatted  gaily 

Though  Ave  saw  in  mute  despair 
The  hectic  brighter  daily, 

And  the  death-dew  on  her  hair. 
And  oft  her  wasted  fingers 

Beating  time  upon  the  bed: 
O'er  some  old  tune  she  lingers, 

And  she  bows  her  golden  head. 

At  length  the  harp  is  broken ; 

And  the  spirit  in  its  strings, 
As  the  last  decree  is  spoken. 

To  its  source  exulting  springs. 
Descending  swiftly  from  the  skies, 

Her  guardian  angel  came. 
He  struck  God's  lightning  from  her  eyes, 

And  bore  Him  back  the  flame. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen 

Thro'  the  lark-loved  morning  air, 
Her  young  soul  left  its  prison, 

Undefiled  by  sin  or  care. 
I  stood  beside  the  couch  in  tears 

Where  pale  and  calm  she  slept. 
And  tho'  I  've  gazed  on  death  for  years, 

I  blush  not  that  I  wept. 
I  checked  with  effort  pity's  sighs 

And  left  the  matron  there, 
To  close  the  curtains  of  her  eyes 

And  bind  her  golden  hair. 


THE    LEGEND    OF    STIFFENBAGH. 

One  day  the  Baron  Stiffenbach  among  his  fathers  slept, 
And  his  relict  o'er  his  ashes,  like  a  water  goddess,  wept, 
Till  her  apparatus  lachrymal  required  so  many  "  goes  " 
From  certain  flasks,  that  soon  there  shone  a  ruby  on  her  nose. 

The  Dowager  of  Stiffenbach  was  fair  enough  to  view, 

And  having  her  dead  husband's  wealth,  could  touch  the  rhino 

too; 
But  yet  of  all  the  neighboring  nobs  not  one  would  e'er  propose, 
Because  she  wore  a  ruby,  a  large  ruby  on  her  nose. 
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At  this  the  jeweled  baroness  was  very  much  annoyed, 
But  rival  baronesses  her  perplexity  enjojed, 
For  the  ruby  was  a  byword  and  a  triumph  to  her  foes, 
Who,  spinster,  wife,  and  widow,  all  exulted  at  her  nose. 

The  Baroness  of  Stiffenbach  now  called  the  doctors  in, 

And  freely  gave  for  drugs  and  shrugs  great  quantities  of  "  tin." 

At  length  they  said  'twas  surgeon's  work,  then  gravely  all 

arose, 
And  left  her  as  they  found  her,  with  the  ruby  on  her  nose. 

Now  came  the  surgeons.  First  they  voted  all  the  doctors 
fools. 

Then  drew  from  curious  armories  a  multitude  of  tools. 

That  they  were  armed  to  fight  a  bear  a  stranger  would  sup- 
pose. 

And  not  to  dig  a  ruby  from  a  baroness's  nose. 

But  now  among  the  surgeons  vital  difference  we  find, 
For  some  proposed  to  cut  before,  and  some  to  cut  behind; 
And  soon  in  scalpelomachy  thej  well-nigh  came  to  blows. 
For  the  baroness's  ruby — for  the  ruby  on  her  nose. 

At  length  came  forward  one,  by  lot  elected  from  the  rest. 
But,  alas!  the  eager  brotherhood  too  closely  round  him  pressed. 
For  they  stood  upon  the  corns  of  the  operator's  toes. 
Who,  leaping,  Avith  the  ruby  also  sliced  away  the  nose. 

They  stitched  it  on  immediately  {wliy  yet  has  not  transpired) 
That  very  day  the  baroness  capriciously  expired; 
Thus  died  that  lovely  lad}^,  a  judgment,  some  suppose. 
For  having  led  the  baron,  in  his  lifetime,  by  the  nose. 

They  made  her  grave  three  fathoms  deep  by  Rhine's  embattled 

tide. 
And  bowed  her  gently  downwards  by  her  darling  Stiffy's  side; 
But  her  restless  spirit  wanders  still,  and  oft  at  evening's  close 
She  haunts  the  castle  ramparts  with  her  finger  on  her  nose. 

Grim  reader !  let  us  blubber  o'er  the  melancholy  fate 
Of  the  quondam  Baron  Stiffy's  nonteetotalizing  mate; 
And  for  the  future  solemnly,  if  possible,  propose 
To  shun  the  weird  elixirs  that  bring  rubies  on  the  nose. 


WILLIAM   GORMAN   WILLS. 

(1828—1891.) 

William  Gorman  Wills  was  born  in  1828  in  County  Kilkenny. 
Sent  to  Trinity  College,  he  passed  through  the  entire  undergraduate 
course,  but  did  not  take  a  degree.  The  first  love  of  Mr.  Wills  was 
art,  and  he  devoted  himself  for  many  years  with  great  assiduity  to 
portrait  painting.  In  this  he  attained  considerable  distinction,  and 
in  his  latter  years — for  he  never  wholly  forgot  his  pencil  while  busy 
with  his  pen — he  had  the  Princess  Louise  among  several  other 
distinguished  sitters. 

The  '  Man  o'  Airlie,'  1866,  was  the  first  drama  by  which  he 
attracted  public  attention.  It  Avas  played  by  Lawrence  Barrett  in 
the  Uniied  States,  and  was  well  liked  here,  Mr.  Barrett  appearing 
at  his  best  in  it.  It  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  degradation  and 
misery  brought  on  a  great  poetic  genius  by  drink,  and  some  of  the 
soliloquies  and  scenes  are  deeply  moving.  '  Hinko ' — brought  out  at 
the  Queen's  Theater  in  1871 — is  full  of  splendid  situations,  of  clever 
character-drawing,  and  of  stately  language.  It  was  not,  however, 
suitable  for  the  English  public  in  its  then  temper,  and  did  not  prove 
popular.  '  Charles  the  First,'  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  plays  put  on  the  stage  in  his  generation.  Brought 
out  at  the  Lyceum  in  1872,  it  gave  Mr.  Irving  a  most  popular  part, 
and  it  had — exclusive  of  revivals — a  run  of  two  hundred  nights. 
'  Eugene  Aram,'  produced  in  the  same  theater,  and  with  Mr. 
Irving  again  in  the  chief  role^  also  had  a  long  run.  In  addition  to 
the  plays  mentioned,  Mr.  Wills  was  author  of  '  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots ' — in  which  the  beautiful  and  hapless  Mrs.  Rousby  made 
one  of  her  last  pviblic  appearances;  'Jane  Shore,'  an  historical 
drama — produced  at  the  Princess's  Theater  in  1876,  where  it  ran  for 
five  consecutive  months;  'England  in  the  Days  of  Charles  II' — 
founded  on  Scott's  '  Peveril  of  the  Peak,' and  not  a  wholly  unde- 
served failure;  'Olivia,' in  which  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daughter 
has  her  familiar  story  once  more  told  in  poetic  and  touching  lan- 
guage; '  Nell  Gwynne,'  '  Ninon,'  and  '  Claudius,'  which  had  a  great 
vogue.  Mr.  Wills  was  also  the  author  of  many  novels;  of  these  the 
best  known  are  '  Notice  to  Quit '  and  '  The  Wife's  Evidence.'  He 
died  in  1891.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  modern  writers 
of  poetic  drama,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  as  readable  as  they  are 
actable — a  com.bination  not  often  found. 

THE    QUEEN    AND    CROMWELL. 

From  '  Charles  the  First.' 

Whitehall  Palace.     Cromwell  discovered  seated. 

Cromwell.     On  me  and  on  my  children ! 
So  said  the  voice  last  night !    A  lying  dream ! 
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This  blood — this  blood  on  me  and  on  my  children? 

It  is  my  wont  to  feel  more  heartiness 

When  face  to  face  with  action.    But  this  deed 

Doth  wrap  itself  in  doubt  and  fearfulness. 

Do  I  well  to  confront  him  at  this  hour, 

Even  when  yon  scaffold  waiteth  for  its  victim, 

And  his  pale  face  doth  look  like  martj'^rdom? 

I  will  not.    Out  upon  my  sinking  heart ! 

The  standard-bearer  fainteth,  and  my  followers 

Grow  slack.     I  '11  hie  me  to  them, — 

And  yet,  if  by  the  granting  him  his  life 

He  abdicate — no  shifts — he  abdicate! 

Then — then  this  offer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — 

This  young  Charles  Stuart — he  is  in  our  absolute  power, 

As  he  doth  promise  if  we  spare  his  father. 

Why  if  he  come — I  had  not  thought  of  that, — 

Both  son  and  father  given  to  our  hands  : 

Then  have  we  scotched  the  snake ! 

Enter  an  Attendant,  ivho  hands  Cromwell  a  letter. 

Cromivell  (reads  the  letter).    ^^ Declines  to  see  me!'' 
Well— well— 

"His  last  hour  disturhed! "    It  shall  be  thy  last  hour. 
"As  touching  the  Prince  of  Wales'  nolile 
Offering  of  himself  for  me.    Look  hack 
On  my  past  life,  and  thou  art  answered!" 
Past  life!  full  of  deceit  and  subtle  courage. 
"  I  pardon  thee  and  all  mine  enemies^ 
And  may  Heaven  pardon  them!'' 
What  now  doth  stay  to  send  away  this  patch. 
On  our  new  garment? 

England !  one  hour — gray  tyranny  is  dead ! 
And  in  this  hand  thy  future  destiny. 

Enter  the  Queen. 

Madam,  my  daughter  hardly  did  prevail 
That  I  should  grant  you  this  last  interview. 
It  must  be  brief  and  private,  or  I  warn  you 
I  cannot  answer  for  your  safe  return. 

Queen  (aside).    Sainte  Vierge,  aidez  moi!    This  is  the  man 
who  holds 
My  husband's  life  within  his  hands.    Ah  !  could  I — 
Sainte  Marie,  inspires  moi,  mettez  votre  force  dans  mes  prieres. 
I  see  him  as  the  drowning  swimmer  sees 
The  distant  headland  he  can  never  reach. 

Sir,  do  not  go.    I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 
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Cromwell,    Madam,  I  wait. 

Queen.     Oh,  sir !  the  angels  wait  and  watch  your  purpose : 
Unwritten  history  pauses  for  your  deed, 
To  set  your  name  within  a  shining  annal, 
Or  else  to  brand  it  on  her  foulest  page ! 

Cromwell.     Madam,  't  is  not  for  me  to  answer  you. 
And  for  unwritten  history — thou  nor  I 
Can  brief  it  in  our  cause;  'twill  speak  the  truth! 
England  condemns  the  king!  and  he  shall  die! 

Queen.    Oh,  pity!  pity!    Hast  a  human  heart? 
How  canst  thou  look  on  me  so  cruelly? 
I  look  for  pity  on  thy  stubborn  cheek 
As  I  might  place  a  mirror  to  dead  lips 
To  find  one  stain  of  breath. 
The  brightest  jewel  ever  set  in  crown 
Were  worthless  to  the  glisten  of  one  tear 
Upon  thy  lid — one  faint  hope-star  of  mercy. 
Be  merciful !    A  queen  doth  kneel  to  thee. 

Cromwell.    Not  to  me !    Nor  am  I  now 
A  whit  more  moved  because  thou  art  a  queen  ! 

Queen.    I  am  no  queen ;  but  a  poor  stricken  woman, 
On  whom  this  dreadful  hour  is  closing  in. 

{Chimes  the  half  hour.) 
Dost  hear  the  clock?    Each' second  quivering  on 
Is  full  of  horror  for  both  thee  and  me. 
Endless  remorse  thy  doom,  and  sorrow  mine. 

Cromwell.    Madam,  no  more.    I  shall  have  no  remorse 
For  an  unhappy  duty  well  performed. 

Queen.    Thou  call'st  it  duty ;  but  all  heaven  and  earth 
Shall  raise  one  outraged  cry,  and  call  it  murder; 
It  shall  be  written  right  across  the  clouds 
In  characters  of  blood  till  Heaven  hath  judged  it. 

Cromwell.    Nay,  you  forget:  the  righteous  cause  doth  pros- 
per. 
If  this  be  crime,  the  hand  of  Heaven  not  in  it. 
Then  had  thy  husband  flourished ;  on  our  side 
God's  heavy  judgment  fallen,  shame  and  slaughter! 

Queen.    God  si)eaketh  not  in  thunder  when  he  judges, 
But  in  the  dying  moans  of  those  we  treasure, 
And  in  the  silence  of  our  broken  hearts ! 
Thou  hast  a  daughter,  and  her  cheek  is  pale; 
Her  days  do  balance  between  life  and  death, 
Whether  they  wither  or  abide  with  thee. 
Let  him  be  cruel  who  hath  none  to  love ; 
But  let  that  father  tremble  who  shall  dare 
Widow  another's  home !    She  loves  the  king. 
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Tate  now  his  sacred  life,  and  hie  thee  home. 
Smile  on  her,  call  her  to  thee,  she  will  linger. 
Ask  for  thy  welcome,  she  will  give  it  thee ! 
A  shudder  as  she  meets  thee  at  the  door; 
A  cry  as  thou  wouldst  think  to  touch  her  lips ; 
A  sickening  at  thy  guilty  hand's  caress ! 
The  haunting  of  a  mute  reproach  shall  dwell 
For  ever  in  her  eyes  till  they  both  be  dead ! 

Cromwell    {moved).     Silence!     You   speak  you   know   not 
what.     No  more! 
Thou  voice  within,  why  dost  thou  seem  so  far? 
Shine  out,  thou  fiery  pillar !     Bring  me  up 
From  the  dead  wilderness — - 

Queen.     Oh !  yield  not  to  that  voice,  hearken  to  mercy, 
And  I  will  Join  my  prayers  to  thine  henceforth 
That  thy  Elizabeth  may  live  for  thee. 

Cromwell.     Madam,  I  came  here  with  intent  of  mercy, 
And  with  a  hope  of  life. 

Queen.     Of  life! — of  life! 

Cromwell.     I  offered  him  his  life — he  scorned  my  offer ! 

Queen.     No — no — he  shall  not.     I  am  somewiiat  faint; 
The  hope  thou  showest  striketh  me  like  lightning. 
Life!  didst  thou  say  his  life?    Ask  anything. 

Cromwell.     If  he  would  abdicate  and   quit  the  kingdom. 

Queen.     And  he  shall  do  it.     I  will  answer  for  it. 
Give  me  but  breathing-time  to  move  him,  sir. 

Cromwell.     Stay,  madam.     If  we  spare  your  husband's  life 
Your  son  has  offered  to  submit  his  person 
Into  our  hands,  and  set  his  sign  and  seal 
To  any  proposition  we  demand. 

Queen.    Thou  strikest  a  fountain  for  me  in  the  rock. 
And  ere  my  lips  can  touch  it,  it  is  {[vy ! 
My  husband  first  must  abdicate,  and  then  my  son. — • 
What  was  the  answer  of  the  king  to  thee? 

Cromwell.     He  doth  refuse  our  mercy,  and  elects 
To  carry  to  his  death  the  name  of  king. 

Queen.     When  all  was  lost  at  Newark,  and  thy  king 
Was  bought  and  sold  by  his  own  countrymen, 
'T  was  thou  who  with  a  fawning  cozenage 
Lured  thy  good  master  to  undo  himself, 
To  doubt  where  all  his  hope  was  to  confide, 
And  blindly  trust  where  every  step  was  fatal ! 
'T  was  thou,  when  the  repenting  Parliament 
Were  fain  for  reconcilement,  brought  thy  soldiers — • 
Thou  (jealous  stickler  for  the  Commons'  rights) 
Arrested  every  true  man  in  the  house. 
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And  packed  the  benches  with  thy  regicides ! 

Cromwell.     What,  madam,  is  the  purpose  of  this  railing? 

Queen.     Thou  think'st  to  mal^e  the  mother  a  decoy, 
And,  holding  the  lost  father  in  thy  grip, 
Secure  the  son  who  yet  may  punish  thee! 

( Chimes. — Three-quarters. ) 

Cromioell.     Madam,  the  clock !  say,  Avhat  dost  thou  intend  ? 

Queen.     To  choke  my  sighs,  to  hide  each  bitter  tear, 
To  keep  a  calm  and  steadfast  countenance, 
To  mask  my  anguish  from  his  majesty. 

Cromiccll.     So !  it  were  well ;  and  then — 

Queen.     Then  we  will  both  be  faithful  to  ourselves, 
Even  unto  death ! 

Cromtvell.     Will  you  not,  madam,  use  your  influence ! 

Queen.    Never!    My  husband,  sir,  shall  die  a  king! 

Cromwell.     Thou  shadow  of  a  king,  then  art  thou  doomed! 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 
(Aside.)     What  melancholy  doth  ravin  on  my  heart? 
Thou  child  of  many  prayers,  Elizabeth  ! — 
I  '11  to  the  General's.     Fairfax  relents. 
That  will  not  I.    My  hand  is  on  the  plow; 
I  will  not  look  behind.  (Exit  Cromwell.) 


ROBERT  A.  WILSON. 

(1820-1875.) 

Robert  A.  Wilson,  whose  pen  name  of  "  Barney  Maglone"  isfa- 
nious  all  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  born  hi  Dunfanaghy,  County 
Donegal,  where  his  father  Avas  a  coast  guard,  about  1820.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  in  Raymonterdoney  school,  but  his  mother 
was  a  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  studies.  He  appears  to  have 
taught  himself  a  good  deal,  as  he  was  credited  in  after  years  with  an 
astonishing  knowledge  of  many  languages.  It  is  said  that  he  mas- 
tered the  Celtic  language  thoroughly.  He  left  home  quite  young 
and  acted  as  teacher  in  a  school  at  Bally  castle.  County  Antrim,  but 
some  time  after  left  for  America,  where  he  began  to  write  for  the 
press,  contributing  to  The  Boston  Republic  for  some  time.  He  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  1847,  and  was  soon  connected  with  the  local 
press  of  County  Fermanagh.  In  1849  he  accepted  an  offer  from 
Charles  G-avaii  Duffy  to  act  as  sub-editor  of  The  Nation,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  was  on  the  staff  of  that  paper.  He  left  The  Nation 
to  take  charge  of  The  Impartial  Advertiser^  in  Enniskillen,  and 
soon  became  the  chief  editor  of  The  Fermanagh  Mail.  Dui-ing  his 
tenure  of  the  post  in  The  Mail  office  he  commenced  his  famous 
"Barney  Maglone"  articles.  His  writings  made  his  name — or 
rather  his  pseudonym — known  outside  the  little  Fermanagh  town, 
and  in  1865  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  post  on  The  Morning 
News  of  Belfast.  He  there  continued  his  inimitable  local  skits,  and 
the  paper  rose  to  a  great  circulation.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  streets  of  Belfast,  as  he  had  been  in  Enniskillen,  with  his  slouch 
hat,  his  capacious  cloak,  worn  like  a  Roman  toga,  and  necktie 
of  pronounced  hue.  In  1875  he  went  to  Dublin  to  attend  the 
O'Connell  centenary.  On  the  10th  of  August  he  was  found  dying 
in  his  room  in  Wesley  place,  Belfast,  from  the  effect  of  his  besetting 
sin.  In  1894  F.  J.  Bigger  and  John  S.  Crone  made  a  selection  of 
his  poems,  Bigger  editing  them.  "Maglone"  was  one  of  the  most 
lovable  of  men,  but  unfortunately  his  social  qualities  were  his  bane. 

"THE    IRISH    CRY." 

There 's  a  wail  from  the  glen ; 

There 's  a  groan  from  the  hill ; 
'T  is  the  cry  of  the  land 

'Gainst  the  Fiend  of  the  Still ! 
'T  is  the  Caoine  of  Erin, 

The  caoine  so  dread 
That  swells  for  the  living, 
And  not  for  the  dead. 

The  living!  the  smitten — 
The  blasted — the  seared — 
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The  souls  by  the  slime  of 
The  drink-snake  besmeared — 
From  the  home  on  the  upland, 

The  hut  in  the  dale, 

From  the  hamlet  and  city, 

Is  bursting  the  wail. 

'T  is  the  sob  of  the  wife ; 

'T  is  the  moan  of  the  child, 
'T  is  the  groan  of  a  nation, 
By  bloodshed  defiled. 

From  the  prison's  dark  cell 

It  pierces  the  air; 
It  bursts  from  the  widow's 
White  lips  of  despair! 

It  moans  from  the  roofless 

Untenanted  walls; 
And  gurgling  and  choked, 
From  the  gallows  it  falls! 
It  sobs  o'er  the  grave 

Where  the  drunkard  is  laid; 
It  shrieks  from  the  soul 
Of  the  maiden  betrayed. 

It  bursts  from  the  poor-house, 

The  mad-house,  the  jail, 
This  woful — despairing- 
Wild — wild — Irish  wail ! 
Up !  children  of  Erin, 
Kespond  to  the  cry 
For  man's  sake — for  God's  sak€ 
Up !  act  in  reply ! 

For  the  sake  of  the  soul  smitten 

Slave  of  the  cup — 
For  the  sake  of  his  victims — 
Up!  countrymen,  up! 
By  the  hell  in  his  heart. 

And  the  hell  that  he  fears; 
By  his  wife  and  his  children, 
Their  tortures  and  tears. 

Up !  act  nor  be  backward 
With  heart,  voice  and  hand, 
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Till  the  king-fiend  of  curses 
Is  swept  from  our  land; 
Heave  up  the  old  laud, 

Into  daylight  again — 
The  smiled  on  b}^  Heaven— 
A  praise  among  men. 
Wring  the  curse  from  her  heart- 
Wipe  the  stain  from  her  sod; 
Roll  her  out  among  nations 
An  island  of  God! 


LEWIS   WINGFIELD. 

(1842—1887.) 

The  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield  was  born  Feb.  25,  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Bonn,  and  was  intended  for  the  diplomatic 
service.  He  preferred  the  stage,  and,  having  appeared  in  various 
provincial  companies,  made  his  debut  at  the  Haymarket  as  Laertes 
in  '  Hamlet,'  and  Minerva  in  the  burlesque  of  '  Ixion.'  But  he  soon 
abandoned  the  stage,  and  entered  as  an  art  student  in  the  academy 
at  Antwerp,  at  the  same  time  studying  surgery  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Elizabeth  in  the  same  city.  He  finished  his  studies  in  painting  in 
Paris,  under  Couture,  1870,  and  obtained  his  diploma  as  a  surgeon. 
When  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out  he  went  to  the  German 
side  as  a  medical  man,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Woerth  and 
Wissembourg.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  time  for  the  first  siege,  and 
was  employed  during  those  trying  days  as  head  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  American  hospital,  and  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

He  was  present  during  the  Commune  and  the  second  siege  of  the 
French  metropolis,  and  during  this  period  he  was  the  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times.  Meanwhile  he  had  not  been  idle 
with  his  brush  ;  one  of  his  pictures  was  bought  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  hangs  in  the  town  hall  at  Orleans.  In  1876  Mr.  Wing- 
field  entered  on  a  new  career,  publishing  a  novel  under  the  title 
'Slippery  Ground.'  At  the  end  of  1877  appeared  '  Lady  Grizel.' a 
story  dealing  with  the  history  of  George  HI.,  which  attracted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention.  Still  more  marked  was  the  success 
of  '  My  Lords  of  Strogue ' — a  tale  dealing  with  Irish  affairs  at  the 
period  of  the  Union.  This  work  has  received  great  and  deserved 
praise,  and  is  marked  by  eloquence  and  high  powers  of  graphic  de- 
scription. Mr.  Wingfield  also  wrote  a  novel  dealing  with  prison 
life.     He  died  in  1887. 

ENNISHOWEN. 

From  '  My  Lords  of  Strogue.' 

Shane  and  Doreen  arrived  by  and  by  at  the  summit  of  a 
hill-crest,  from  which  the  northern  half  of  the  promontory 
lay  spread  like  a  map  before  them.  Just  below  was  a 
white  speck — the  village  of  Carndonagh — beyond,  a  row 
of  lakes,  tiny  mirrors  set  in  the  hill-flank — on  either  side 
the  jagged  lines  of  Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly,  varied  with 
many  a  peaked  headland  and  jutting  point  and  shelving 
bay  scooped  out  of  the  living  rock.  In  front,  a  flat  stretch 
on  which  cloud-shadows  were  playing  hide-and-seek — a  bo- 
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peep  dance  of  subtly  chequered  tones ;  and  away  still  far- 
ther, looming  through  the  mist,  the  bluffs  of  Malin  Head, 
the  extreme  limit,  to  the  north,  of  Ireland.  As  they  looked 
the  mists  melted  in  eddying  swirls  of  gold,  unveiling  an 
expanse  of  immense  and  lonely  sea,  dotted  with  fairy  islets 
strewn  in  a  raveled  fringe — the  long  span  of  the  blue- 
green  Atlantic,  marked  with  a  line  of  white  where  it 
seethed  and  moaned  and  lashed  without  ceasing  against 
the  foot  of  the  beetling  cliff. 

"  What  a  lovely  spot !  "  Doreen  exclaimed,  as  she  sniffed 
the  brisk  breeze ;  "  how  wild — how  desolate — how  weirdly 
fair !  Not  the. vestige  of  a  dwelling  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
— except  that  speck  below  us." 

Unpoetic  Shane  had  been  busy  counting  the  wild-fowl, 
watching  the  hawks,  marking  the  sublime  slow  wheeling  of 
a  pair  of  eagles  far  away  in  ether  heavenward.  At  the 
call  of  his  cousin  he  brought  his  thoughts  down  to  earth, 
and  cried  out: — 

"  By  the  Hokey !  a  nice  coast  for  the  French  to  land 
upon.  I  wish  them  joy  of  it  if  they  try.  If  they  do  we 
shall  be  in  the  thick  of  it,  for  look !  You  can  just  discern 
Glas-aitch-e — that  dot  in  the  sea,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's 
point — between  Dunaff  and  Malin.  A  fleet  would  have  to 
pass  close  by  us  that  was  making  either  for  Lough  Swilly 
or  Lough  Foyle.  But  come — a  canter  down  the  hill,  and 
we  will  see  what  we  can  get  to  eat.  This  sharp  air  gives 
one  a  plaguey  appetite !  " 

Doreen  spoke  truly,  for  Ennishowen  is  weirdly  fair. 
The  atmosphere  of  winter  gave  the  desolation  she  had 
passed  through  a  special  charm.  The  ponderous  banks  of 
rolling  steel-gray  clouds,  which  had  only  just  been  con- 
quered by  a  battling  sun,  gave  a  ghastly  beauty  to  its  wild- 
ness.  Dun  and  steel-gray,  sage-green  and  russet-brown, 
with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  genuine  color — a  vivid  tuft  of 
the  Osmunda  fern.  Such  chromatic  attributes  were  well  in 
harmony  with  the  intense  stillness,  broken  only  by  the 
rustle  now  and  then  of  whirring  wings,  or  the  sharp  boom 
of  the  frightened  bittern.  But  beyond  Carndonagh  the 
face  of  nature  changed — or  would  have  if  it  had  been  sum- 
mer— for  bleak  elevated  moorland  and  iron  gorge  vary  but 
little  with  the  season,  whilst  lower-lying  districts  are  more 
privileged. 
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During  the  warm  months  the  track  between  Carndonagh 
and  Malin  is  like  a  garden — an  oasis  of  rich,  damp,  dewy 
verdure  from  the  ever-dripping  vapors  of  the  Atlantic — 
an  expanse  of  emerald  mead  saturated  with  the  moisture 
of  the  ocean.  Every  bush  and  bank  breaks  forth  in  myriad 
flowers.  Each  tarn  is  edged  with  blossom,  each  path  is 
tricked  with  glory.  It  is  as  if  Persephone  had  here  passed 
through  the  granite-bound  gates  of  hell,  and  had  dropped 
her  garland  at  its  portals.  White  starry  water-lilies  clothe 
the  lakelets.  The  bells  of  the  fuchsia-hedges  glow  red 
from  beneath  a  burden  of  honej^suckle  and  dog-roses; 
orange-lilies  and  sheets  of  j^ellow  iris  cast  rudd}^  reflec- 
tions into  the  streams,  while  purple  heather  and  patches 
of  wild  heartsease  vie  with  each  other  in  a  friendly  strug- 
gle to  mask  the  wealth  of  green. 

Strabagy  Bay  cuts  deep  into  the  peninsula.  A  rider 
must  skirt  its  edge  with  patience,  rewarded  now  and  again 
by  some  vision  of  surprise,  as  he  finds  himself  at  a  turn  in 
the  pathway  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice  1200  feet  above 
the  water,  or  in  a  sheltered  cove  where  waves  of  celadon 
and  malachite  plash  upon  a  tawny  bed.  At  one  point,  if 
the  tide  happens  to  be  in,  he  must  sit  and  await  its  ebb ;  for 
the  only  passage  is  by  a  ford  across  the  sand,  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  stranger  at  high  water.  Not  so  to  the 
dwellers  in  this  latitude,  for  they  speed  like  monkeys 
along  the  overhanging  crags,  or  like  the  waddling  penguins 
and  sea-parrots  that  are  padding  yonder  crannies  with 
the  softest  clown  from  off  their  breasts  for  the  behoof  of  a 
yet  unborn  brood. 

Towards  Malin  Head  the  ground  rises  gradually  from  a 
shingly  beach  till  it  breaks  off  abruptly  to  seaward  in  a 
sheer  wall  of  quartz  and  granite — a  vast  frowning  face, 
vexed  by  centuries  of  tempest,  battered  by  j^erennial 
storms,  comforted  by  the  clinging  embrace  of  vegetation, 
red  and  russet  heath  of  every  shade,  delicate  ferns  droop- 
ing from  cracks  and  fissures,  hoary  lichens,  velvet  mosses, 
warm-tinted  cranesbill ;  from  out  of  which  peeps  here  and 
there  the  glitter  of  a  point  of  spar,  a  stain  of  metal  or  of 
clay,  a  sparkling  vein  of  ore.  The  white-crested  swell 
which  never  sleeps  laps  round  its  foot  in  curdled  foam ;  for 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  is  ever  breathing — heaving  in 
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arterial  throws  below,  however  calm  it  may  seem  upon  the 
surface. 

Away  down  through  the  crystal  water  you  can  detect 
the  blackened  base  resting  on  a  bank  of  weed — dense,  slip- 
pery citrine  hair,  swinging  in  twilit  masses  slowlj^  to  and 
fro,  as  if  humming  to  itself  under  the  surface,  of  the 
march  of  time,  whose  hurry  affects  it  not;  for  what  have 
human  cares,  human  soul-travail,  human  agony,  to  do  with 
this  enchanted  spot,  which  is,  as  it  were,  just  without  the 
threshold  of  the  world?  The  winter  waves,  which  dash 
high  above  the  bluffs  in  spray,  have  fretted,  by  a  persever- 
ance of  many  decades,  a  series  of  caverns  half-submerged ; 
viscous  arcades,  where  strange  winged  creatures  lurk  that 
hate  the  light;  beasts  that,  hanging  like  some  villainous 
fruit  in  clusters,  blink  with  j)urblind  eyes  at  the  fishes 
which  dart  in  and  out,  fragments  of  the  sunshine  they  ab- 
hor; at  the  invading  shoals  of  seals,  which  gambol  and 
turn  in  clumsy  sport,  with  a  glint  of  white  bellies  as  they 
roll,  and  a  shower  of  prismatic  gems. 

In  June  the  salmon  arrive  in  schools,  led  each  by  a 
solemn  pioneer,  who  knows  his  own  special  river ;  and  then 
the  fisher-folk  are  busy.  So  are  the  seals,  whose  appetite 
is  dainty.  Yet  the  hardy  storm-children  of  Ennishowen 
love  the  seals  although  they  eat  their  fish — for  their  coats 
are  warm  and  soft  to  wear;  their  oil  gives  light  through 
the  long  winter  evenings  for  weaving  of  stuff  and  net- 
mending.  There  is  a  superstition  which  accounts  for  their 
views  as  to  the  seals ;  for  they  believe  them  to  be  animated 
by  the  souls  of  deceased  maiden-aunts.  It  is  only  fair  in 
the  inevitable  equalization  of  earthly  matter  that  our 
maiden-aunts  should  taste  of  our  good  things,  and  that  we 
in  our  turn  should  live  on  theirs. 

A  mile  from  the  shore — at  Swilly's  mouth — stands  Glas- 
aitch-e  Island,  a  mere  rock,  a  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
crowned  by  an  antique  fortress  which  was  modernized  and 
rendered  habitable  by  a  caprice  of  the  late  lord.  At  the 
period  which  now  occupies  us  it  consisted  of  a  dwelling 
rising  sheer  from  the  rock  on  three  sides;  its  rough  walls 
pierced  by  small  windows,  and  topped  by  a  watch-tower, 
on  which  was  an  iron  beacon-basket.  The  fourth  side 
looked  upon  a  little  garden,  where,  protected  by  low  scrub 
and  chronically  asthmatic  trees,  a  few  flowers  grew  un- 
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kempt — planted  there  by  my  lady  when  she  first  visited 
the  place  as  mistress.  On  this  side,  too,  was  a  little  creek 
which  served  as  harbor  for  the  boats — a  great  many  boats 
of  every  sort  and  size;  for  the  only  amusement  at  Glas- 
aitch-e  was  boating,  with  a  cast  for  a  salmon  or  a  codling 
now  and  again,  and  an  occasional  shot  at  a  seal  or  cormo- 
rant. 


CARDINAL    WISEMAN. 

(1802—1865.) 

Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen  Wiseman  was  born  Aug.  2,  1802.  He 
was  in  early  boyhood  a  pupil  at  a  private  school  in  "Waterford.  His 
principal  place  of  education  in  youth,  however,  was  St.  Cuthbert's 
College,  Ushaw,  near  Durham.  Here  he  had  among  his  teachers 
Dr.  Lingard,  the  eminent  historian.  In  1818  he  left  Ushaw  and 
with  five  others  set  out  for  the  English  College  at  Rome,  which  had 
been  desolate  and  uninhabited  for  almost  an  entire  generation. 

In  his  new  abode  Wiseman  soon  attracted  attention,  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  he  published  '  Horse  Syriacse  '  on  the  subject  of  the 
languages  of  the  East — a  study  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest 
throughout  his  whole  life.  He  could  not  be  ordained  till  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  but  before  that  time  he  had  obtained 
the  degree  of  D.D.  In  June,  1840,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Melipotamus  in  partibus.  He  was  also  made  President  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott.  In  1848  Dr.  Walsh  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  London  in  room  of  Dr.  Griffiths  ;  Dr.  Wiseman  again  became  his 
coadjutor,  and  when,  in  the  following  year.  Dr.  Walsh  died.  Dr. 
Wiseman  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  district,  taking  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  the  office  Feb.  18,  1849. 

On  Sept.  30,  1850,  Dr.  Wiseman  was  created  Cardinal  by  the  title 
of  St.  Pudentiana,  and  was  named  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
This  brought  about  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which 
made  illegal  the  assumption  by  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  such 
titles  as  the  Pope  had  recently  conferred  on  them.  This  measure 
led  to  wdld  and  prolonged  debates  in  Parliament,  split  parties,  and 
broke  up  a  government  ;  and  the  final  result  of  all  was  that  the  bill, 
when  passed,  was  openly  violated  without  an  attemjit  at  prosecu- 
tion, and  that  some  years  afterward  it  was  repealed  without  attract- 
ing any  particular  notice. 

Dr.  Wiseman  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  1859,  and  was  received 
with  much  enthusiasm.  His  last  public  lecture  was  delivered  in 
January,  1863,  before  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
8  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  London,  Feb.  15,  1865.  His  writings 
are  voluminous  and  deal  with  religious  controversy,  science,  philol- 
ogy, and  art.  His  '  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes  '  give 
several  graphic  pictures  and  amusing  sketches  of  life  in  Rome  dur- 
ing the  pontificates  of  Pius  VII.,  Leo.  XII.,  Pius  VIII.  and  Gregory 
XVI.  He  is  the  author  of  a  romance,  '  Fabiola,'  in  which  a  vivid 
and  apparently  lifelike  description  is  given  of  the  days  when  the 
early  Christians  had  to  worship  among  the  Catacombs.  He  also 
wrote  a  drama  called  '  The  Hidden  Gem,'  which  was  first  performed 
at  the  jubilee  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Ushaw,  and,  being  produced  on  the 
stage  at  Liverpool  in  1859,  was  well  received.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  essaj^s  have  been  reprinted  from  The  JHblin  rievieic,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
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ITALIAN    GESTICULATION. 

From  '  Essays.' 

When  Italians  converse,  it  is  not  the  tongue  alone  that 
has  full  occupation;  their  words  are  sure  to  have  an  in- 
strumental accompaniment  in  the  gestures  of  their  bodies. 
You  never  see  among  them  tAvo  gentlemen  standing  bolt  up- 
right, one  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  the  other  lean- 
ing on  his  umbrella,  while  they  are  resolving  to  oppose  a 
bill  in  Parliament,  or  to  file  one  in  Chancery,  or  to  protest 
one  in  the  City.  You  never  see  an  orator,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, screwed  down  in  the  middle  of  his  pulpit,  or  wedged 
between  the  benches  of  his  court,  or  holding  hard  on  the 
front  of  his  hustings,  as  though  afraid  of  being  run  away 
with  by  his  honorable  pillory,  and  pouring  forth  impas- 
sioned eloquence  with  a  statue-like  stillness  of  limbs;  un- 
less the  right  arm  escape  to  move  up  and  down  with  the 
regularity  of  a  pump-handle,  or  inflict  from  time  to  time  a 
clenching  blow  upon  the  subjacent  boards.  No,  it  is  not  so 
in  Italy. 

Let  two  friends  sit  down  to  solace  themselves  at  the  door 
of  a  cafe  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening,  or  let  them 
walk  along  the  noisy  street  of  Toledo  at  Naples;  let  their 
conversation  be  upon  the  merest  trifle,  the  present  opera, 
the  last  festival,  or  the  next  marriage,  and  each  speaker, 
as  he  utters  his  opinion  in  flowing  musical  sounds,  will  be 
seen  to  move  his  fingers,  his  hands,  and  his  entire  body, 
with  a  variety  of  gestures,  attuned  in  perfect  cadence  to 
the  emphasis  of  his  words.  See,  one  of  them  now  is  not 
actually  speaking,  though  the  otlier  has  ceased ;  but  he  has 
raised  his  right  hand,  keeping  the  points  of  the  thumb  and 
index  joined,  and  the  other  fingers  expanded,  and  has  laid 
his  left  gently  on  his  companion's  arm.  Depend  upon  it, 
his  reply  is  going  to  open  with  a  sententious  saw,  some 
magnificent  truism,  from  which  he  will  draw  marvelous 
consequences.  His  mouth  will  open  slowly,  ere  it  yields  a 
sound ;  and  when  at  last  "  Sir  Oracle  "  speaks,  the  right 
hand  will  beat  time,  by  rising  and  falling  on  each  substan- 
tive and  verb  of  the  sentence;  and  at  its  close  the  two 
wedded  fingers  will  fiy  apart,  and  the  entire  expanded 
hand  wave  with  grace  and  dignity  outwards,  if  the  propo- 
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sitions  be  positive.  If  negative,  the  forefinger  alone  will 
remain  extended  and  erect,  and  be  slowly  moved  back- 
wards  and    forwards    between    the    interlocutors'    faces. 

When  the  solemn  sentence  has  been  pronounced  and  en- 
forced by  a  dignified  toss  of  the  head  it  is  the  other's  turn. 
But,  the  dictum  was  probably  too  vague  and  general  to  re- 
ceive a  specific  reply;  and  therefore,  reserving  his  opinion 
till  he  has  better  felt  his  way,  he  shakes  his  head  and 
hands,  uttering,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  monos3dlabic 
but  polysemous  exclamation,  "  Eh !  "  which,  like  a  Chinese 
word,  receives  its  meaning  from  its  varying  accent.  The 
active  speaker  perceives  that  he  has  not  carried  the  out- 
works of  his  friend's  conviction,  and  addresses  himself  to 
a  stronger  attack.  He  now  assumes  the  gesture  of  earnest 
remonstrance;  his  two  hands  are  joined  palm  to  palm, 
with  the  thumbs  depressed,  and  the  fingers  closely  glued 
together  (for  were  the  former  erect,  and  the  little  fingers 
detached,  and  especially  were  they  moved  up  and  down, 
the  gesture  would  signify  not  to  pray  but  to  hray,  being 
the  hieroglyphic  for  a  donke^^)  ;  and  in  this  position  they 
beat  time,  moving  up  and  down,  while  the  head  is  thrown 
back  upon  the  right  shoulder.  We  can  hear  the  very  words 
too  here;  they  begin  for  certain  with  abhia  jmzienza  (be 
patient)  a  reproachful  expostulation;  after  which  follows 
a  more  energetic  repetition,  slightly  varied,  of  what  had 
been  previously  urged;  and,  as  the  sentence  closes,  the 
hands  are  separated  and  fly  apart.  If  the  point  is  not  car- 
ried the  reasoning  is  enforced  by  a  more  personal  appeal. 

All  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  joined  together  with 
the  thumb,  and  their  united  points  are  placed  upon  the  fore- 
head, which  bends  forward  towards  the  unconvinced  and 
incredulous  listener,  while  a  new  form  is  given  to  the  argu- 
ment. This  gesture  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  other  part^' ;  it  is  like  intimating,  that  if  he  have 
brains  he  must  understand  the  reasoning.  Further  ob- 
stinacy would  lead  to  altercation ;  and  assent  is  jielded 
by  a  slow  shrug,  with  the  head  inclined,  and  the  hands 
separately  raised,  the  palms  turned  downwards.  E  vero, 
ha  ragione,  or  non  si  puo  negare  (it  is  true,  I  am  right, 
or  it  is  not  to  be  denied),  are  doubtless  the  accompanying 
words. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

From  '  William  Shakespeare  :  a  Lecture.' 

There  have  been  some  men  in  the  world's  history — and 
tliey  are  necessarily  few — who,  by  their  deaths,  have  de- 
prived mankind  of  the  power  to  do  justice  to  their  merits, 
in  those  particular  spheres  of  excellence  in  which  they  had 
been  pre-eminent.  When  the  "  immortal  "  Raphael  for  the 
last  time  laid  down  his  palette,  still  moist  with  the  brilliant 
colors  which  he  had  spread  upon  his  unfinished  master- 
piece destined  to  be  exposed  to  admiration  above  his  bier, 
he  left  none  behind  him  who  could  worthily  depict  and 
transmit  his  beautiful  lineaments;  so  that  posterity  has 
had  to  seek  in  his  own  paintings^  among  the  guards  at  a 
sepulcher,  or  among  the  youthful  disciples  in  an  ancient 
school,  some  figure  which  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting himself.  When  his  mighty  rival,  Michael  Angelo, 
cast  down  that  massive  chisel  which  no  one  after  him  was 
worthy  or  able  to  wield,  none  survived  him  who  could  ven- 
ture to  repeat  in  marble  the  rugged  grandeur  of  his  coun- 
tenance; but  we  imagine  that  we  can  trace  in  the  head 
of  some  unfinished  satyr,  or  in  the  sublime  countenance  of 
Moses,  the  natural  or  the  idealized  t^^pe  from  which  he 
drew  his  stern  and  noble  inspirations. 

And,  to  turn  to  another  great  art,  when  Mozart  closed 
his  last  uncompleted  score,  and  laid  him  down  to  pass 
from  the  regions  of  earthly  to  those  of  heavenly  music, 
which  none  had  so  closely  approached  as  he,  the  science 
over  which  he  ruled  could  find  no  strains  in  which  worth- 
ily to  mourn  him  except  his  own,  and  was  compelled  to 
sing  for  the  first  time  his  own  marvelous  requiem  at  his 
funeral. 

No  less  can  it  be  said  that  when  the  pen  dropped  from 
Shakespeare's  hand,  when  his  last  mortal  illness  mastered 
the  strength  of  even  his  genius,  the  world  was  left  power- 
less to  describe  in  writing  his  noble  and  unrivaled  charac- 
teristics. Hence  we  turn  back  upon  himself,  and  endeavor 
to  draw  from  his  own  works  the  only  true  records  of  his 
genius  and  his  mind. 

Was  he  silent,  thoughtful,  while  his  fertile  brain  was 
seething  and  heaving  in  the  fermentation  of  his  glorious 
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conceptions ;  so  that  men  slioiild  have  said — "  Hush ! 
Shakespeare  is  at  work  with  some  new  and  mighty  imagin- 
ings!" or  wore  he  always  that  light  and  careless  spirit 
which  often  belongs  to  the  spontaneous  facility  of  genius ; 
so  that  his  comrades  may  have  wondered  when,  and  where, 
and  how  his  grave  characters,  his  solemn  scenes,  his  fear- 
ful catastrophes,  and  his  sublime  maxims  of  original  wis- 
dom were  conceived,  planned,  matured,  and  Anally  written 
down,  to  rule  for  ever  the  world  of  letters?  Almost  the 
only  fact  connected  with  his  literary  life  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  one  which  has  been  recorded,  perhaps  with 
jealousy,  certainl}^  with  ill-temper,  by  his  friend  Ben 
Jonson — that  he  wrote  with  overhaste,  and  hardly  ever 
erased  a  line,  though  it  Avould  have  been  better  had  he 
done  so  with  many.  .  .  . 

It  seems,  therefore,  hardly  wonderful  that  even  the  last 
year,  dedicated  naturally  to  the  tercentenary  commemora- 
tion of  William  Shakespeare,  should  have  j)assed  over  with- 
out any  public  eulogy  of  his  greatness  in  this  metropolis. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  magnitude  of  that  one  man's 
genius  was  too  oppressive  for  this  generation.  It  was  not, 
I  believe,  an  undervaluing  of  his  merits  which  produced 
the  frustration  of  efforts,  and  the  disappointment  of  ex- 
pectations that  seemed  to  put  to  rout  and  confusion,  or 
rather  to  paralyze  the  exertions  so  strenuously  com- 
menced, to  mark  the  year  as  a  great  epoch  in  England's 
literary  history.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  di- 
mensions of  Shakespeare  had  grown  so  immeasurably  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  his  genius  to  all  that  followed  him,  and  all  that 
surround  us,  had  grown  so  enormously  in  the  judgment  and 
feeling  of  the  country,  from  the  nobleman  to  the  workman, 
that  the  genius  of  the  man  oppressed  us,  aud  made  us  feel 
that  all  our  multiplied  resources  of  art  and  speech  were 
unequal  to  his  worthy  commemoration.  'No  plan  proposed 
for  this  purpose  seemed  adequate  to  attain  it.  Nothing 
solid  and  permanent  that  could  either  come  up  to  his 
merits  or  to  our  aspirations  seemed  to  be  within  the  grasp 
either  of  the  arts  or  of  the  wealth  of  our  country. 
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EGYPTIAN  ART. 

From  '  The  Highways  of  Peaceful  Commerce  Have  Been  the  High- 
ways of  Art.'     A  Lecture. 

There  never  was  a  country  which  more  satisfactorily 
tested  this  principle  (the  principle  expressed  in  the  title 
of  the  lecture)  than  Egypt.  From  the  earliest  period  it 
had  an  art  of  its  own,  obstinately  indigenous,  as  much  be- 
longing to  its  soil  as  the  lotus  or  papyrus  to  its  waters.  In 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting — in  decoration,  writing, 
illumination — its  art  was  national,  and  most  character- 
istic. It  existed  early  enough  for  Moses  to  have  studied  it. 
It  lasted  long  enough  for  Christianity^  to  destroy  it. 

For  it  was  heathenish  in  its  Yevj  essence,  in  its  rind,  and 
its  core.  It  was  entirely  an  outward  expression  of  Pagan 
untruth.  It  was,  consequentl}',  nearlj^  stationary.  The 
practiced  eye  of  the  antiquarian  or  artist  will  see  in  that 
lapse  of  mau}^  ages  a  certain  ebb  and  flow,  a  slight  decline, 
and  a  partial  revival;  but  the  main  and  striking  features 
scarcely  alter.  The  type  of  Eg^^ptian  art  flags  or  varies 
but  little.  Yet  four  times  Avas  this  country  conquered,  and 
in  three  instances  long  and  successfully  held  in  subjection 
by  nations  which  had  an  art  of  their  own ;  but  in  this  the 
conquerors  were  conquered,  and  had  to  yield.  Not  to 
dwell  on  its  temporary  subjugation  to  the  x4.ssyrians,  it 
Avas  thoroughly  subjected  by  Cambyses  to  the  Persian 
rule,  525  years  before  Christ,  and  in  spite  of  one  success- 
ful rebellion,  and  partial  insurrections,  it  remained  in  sub- 
jection for  111  3^ears.  Yet  the  conquerors  were  obliged  to 
have  their  deeds  recorded,  not  in  the  sculptured  forms  and 
legends  of  Persepolis,  but  in  the  colors  and  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Then  came  the  still  more  complete  and 
influential  conquest  by  the  Grecian  power,  under  which 
Egypt  was  not  merely  a  province  of  a  distant  empire,  but 
the  seat  of  a  new  dynasty  foreign  to  it  in  every  respect. 

From  its  invasion  by  Alexander  the  Great,  332  years,  till 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  30  years  before  Christ,  Egypt  was 
held  for  302  years  by  a  race  of  kings  mostly  pacific,  or 
who,  when  warlike,  carried  their  contests  into  other 
lands.  The  period  of  this  conquest  was  one  when  the  lit- 
erature and  arts  of  Greece  were  at  their  perfection,  when 
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eloquence,  shone  unrivaled  in  Demosthenes,  philosophy 
was  directed  by  Aristotle,  and  painting  represented  by 
Apelles,  and  when  the  civilization  of  the  people  had 
reached  its  highest  refinement.  And  so  soon  as  the  Ptole- 
mies had  established  their  reign,  Demetrius  Philareus 
bore  thither  the  very  pride  of  Grecian  science,  made  Alex- 
andria the  rival  of  Athens,  which  he  had  governed,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  school  of  philosophy  which  in 
time  outshone  the  original  teacher,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  continued  more  or  less  active  till  it  broke  out  again 
with  greater  brilliancy  in  the  third  century  of  Christianity 
in  Clement  and  Origen.  Shortly  after,  too,  was  the  first 
great  public  library  in  the  w^orld  founded  at  Alexandria, 
which  continued  in  existence  till  it  was  destroyed  b}^  the 
Saracens.  In  it  were  collected  all  the  treasures  of  Greek 
learning,  which  thus  became  substituted  for  the  mystic 
lore  of  Egypt.  The  polished  language  of  Attica  sup- 
planted the  uncouth  dialect  of  the  Nile ;  laws,  habits,  and 
customs  were  changed,  but  every  attempt  to  introduce  the 
beautiful  art  of  Greece  failed ;  it  scarcely  impressed  a  pass- 
ing modification  on  the  surface  of  the  national  representa- 
tions. The  Greek  Ptolemies,  though  they  might  erect  a 
tablet  or  a  pillar  of  their  own,  though  they  might  compro- 
mise so  far  as  to  have  a  bilingual  or  a  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion set  up,  w^ere  obliged  to  submit  to  have  their  polysyl- 
labic names  cnt  up  into  little  bits,  and  each  portion  repre- 
sented by  a  feather,  or  a  lion,  or  an  owl,  as  the  case  might 
be,  to  suit  the  artistic  and  intellectual  capacities  of  their 
subjects.  Not  even  imperial  Rome,  the  next  and  last  sub- 
duer  of  that  tenacious  race,  could  wrench  from  it  its  arts, 
any  more  than  its  religion ;  and  it  continued  to  grow  its 
deities  and  its  gardens,  and  to  record  its  new  emperors  in 
hieroglyphics,  till  Christianity  replaced  the  one,  and  holier 
symbols  superseded  the  other. 


CHARLES   WOLFE. 

(1791—1823.) 

Charles  Wolfe  was  born  in  Dublin  Dec.  14,  1791.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Wolfe  Tone  by  fainily",  and  was  also  a  relative  of  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  the  conqueror  of  Quebec.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
young,  and  soon  afterward  the  family  removed  to  England. 
Charles  received  the  later  part  of  his  education  in  Winchester 
School,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  proficiency  in  classical 
knowledge  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  versification.  In  1808  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland  with  his  mother,  and  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  gained  sevei-al  prizes  for  English  and  Latin  verse,  and 
obtained  a  scholarship  with  the  highest  honors.  He  also  became  a 
member  of  the  College  Historical  Society,  where  the  few  speeches 
he  delivered  were  distinguished  for  refinement  of  conception,  clas- 
sical elegance,  and  clear  reasoning  power. 

During  his  college  life  most  of  his  poems  were  written,  and  ap- 
pai'ently  without  much  idea  of  publication.  He  was  oi'dained  in 
NovemlDer,  1817,  and  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Ballyclog  in  County 
Tyrone.  He  was  soon  removed  to  a  wider  iield  of  labor,  Castle 
Caulfield,  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  Here  the  labors  of  an  exten- 
sive parish,  combined  with  the  regret  caused  by  an  entirely  hope- 
less attachment,  x>reyed  upon  his  constitution,  and  he  took  sea 
voyages  for  his  health,  but  on  one  of  them  he  died  at  Queenstown, 
Feb.  21,  1823. 

The  '  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.B.'  was  edited 
by  his  friend,  Archdeacon  Russell,  and  published  in  one  volume, 
comprising  letters,  poems,  and  fifteen  sermons.  His  '  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,'  which  Lord  Byron  considered  "the  most  perfect  ode 
in  the  language,"  first  appeared  in  The  Neivry  Telegraph,  signed 
"  C.  W."  For  a  length  of  tiine  its  authorship  was  uncertain,  and 
it  was  attributed  in  turn  to  Moore,  Campbell,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Byron,  and  others.  It  was  only  after  Wolfe's  death  that  the  author- 
ship was  definitely  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  original  copy 
among  his  papers.  The  copy  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ode  was  composed,  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Taylor  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  O'Sullivan,  quoted  by  the  poet's  col- 
lege mate.  Dr.  Anster,  gives  ample  particulars. 

Wolfe  entered  his  friend's  room  one  night  and  found  him  reading 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1808.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  began 
to  read  aloud  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Corunna,  to  which  Wolfe 
listened  attentively.  Then  the  two  went  for  a  walk,  Wolfe  remain- 
ing very  silent  until  they  were  nearly  home,  when  he  turned  to  his 
companion  and  repeated  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  ode  as  we 
have  them.  His  friend  praised  them  highly,  and  encouraged  him 
to  complete  the  poem. 
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THE    BURIAL    OF    SIR    JOHN    MOORE. 


Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 


II. 


We  buried  him  darkl,y  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimlv  burning. 


No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him, 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

IV. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 


We  thought,  as  we  hallowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

VI. 

Lightly  they  '11  talk  of  the  spirit  that 's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 
But  little  he  '11  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

VII. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring. 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenlv  firing. 
228 
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VIII. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone- 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory ! 


LINES    WRITTEN    TO    MUSIC. 

Air — '  Grammachree.' 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be: 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more. 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  't  v/ill  smile  again  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary,  thou  art  dead! 

If  thou  would  stay  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  serene, 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart. 

And  w^here  thj'-  smiles  have  been. 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own : 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  now  I  am  alone ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me. 
And  I  perhaps  may  soothe  this  heart 

In  thinking  too  of  thee: 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawD 

Of  light,  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  Fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore. 
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SONNET    WRITTEN    IN    COLLEGE. 

My  spirit 's  on  tlie  mountains,  where  tlie  birds 

In  wild  and  sportive  freedom  wing  tlie  air, 
Amidst  the  heath-flowers  and  the  browsing  herds, 

Where  Nature's  altar  is,  my  spirit 's  there. 
It  is  my  joy  to  tread  the  pathless  hills, 

Though  but  in  fancy — for  my  mind  is  free. 
And  walks  by  sedgy  waj-s  and  trickling  rills, 

While  I  'm  forbid  the  use  of  liberty. 
This  is  delusion,  but  it  is  so  sweet 

That  I  could  live  deluded.     Let  me  be 
Persuaded  that  my  springing  soul  may  meet 

The  eagle  on  the  hills — and  I  am  free. 
W^ho  'd  not  be  flattered  by  a  fate  like  this? 
To  fancy  is  to  feel  our  happiness. 


VISCOUNT   WOLSELEY. 

(1833 ) 

Garnet  Joseph,  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  formerly- 
Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  is  the  son 
of  Major  G.  J.  Wolseley,  and  was  born  at  Golden  Biidge  House, 
near  Dublin,  June  4,  1833.  He  entered  the  army  in  1852,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  Burmese  war.  In  the  Crimean  campaign  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  almost  reckless  bravery,  was  wounded  severely, 
and  received  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie. 
He  next  took  part  in  SLippressing  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  was  men- 
tioned in  dispatches  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
During  the  Chinese  campaign  he  acted  as  Quartermaster-General. 

When  the  expedition  was  organized  to  the  Red  River  in  1871,  Sir 
Garnet  was  given  the  chief  command.  The  success  with  which  he 
carried  out  the  operations  of  this  campaign  established  his  reputation ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  has  been  selected  on  such  occasions 
as  demand  great  military  skill  and  high  qualities  as  a  leader.  He 
was  the  successful  commander  of  the  expedition  against  the  King  of 
Ashantee  in  1873-74.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Natal  to 
arrange  some  difRcvilties  of  administration  and  colonial  defense;  in 
1878  he  was  made  administrator  of  Cyprus;  and  in  1879  he  was  dis- 
patched again  to  South  Africa,  to  succeed  Lord  Chelmsford  in 
command  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  Zulu  war,  which  he  soon 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  He  was  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Forces  in  Egj^pt  in  1882 — for  which  he  Avas  raised  to  the  peer- 
age; of  the  Gordon  Relief  Expedition  in  1884-85 — after  whicli  he 
was  made  a  Viscount;  was  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland 
from  1890  to  1895,  and  Field-Marshal,  Commanding-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army  during  1895-1900. 

Viscount  Wolseley  has  written  a  '  Narrative  of  the  War  with  China 
in  I860';  'The  Soldier's  Pocket-Book,'  a  work  on  field  maneuvers, 
and  he  came  forward  in  1877  as  the  editor  of  a  novel,  '  Marley  Castle.' 
He  has  also  written  various  articles  in  the  magazines,  '  A  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,'  and  '  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon.' 

SACK    OF    THE    SUMMER   PALACE. 

From  '  Narrative  of  the  War  with  China.' 

Upon  the  7th  of  October,  at  daybreak,  we  fired  tAventy- 
one  guns  from  the  high  eartlien  ramparts,  near  which  we 
halted  the  evening  before,  and  upon  which  we  had  kept 
large  fires  burning  during  the  night.  These  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  to  our  cavalry  and 
the  French  the  position  we  had  taken  up.     A  cavalry  pa- 
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trol,  under  an  officer  of  the  quartermaster-general's  de- 
partment, started,  as  soon  as  it  became  light,  with  orders 
to  ascertain  their  position  and  communicate  with  the 
French,  who  were  found  to  be  at  the  Summer  Palace,  our 
cavalry  being  about  two  miles  to  their  right.  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  accompanied  b}^  Lord  Elgin,  rode  thither  in  the 
course  of  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  General  Mont- 
auban,  who  said  that  as  soon  as  he  learned  Sir  Hope 
Grant's  intention  of  marching  upon  Youen-ming-youen, 
he  also  made  for^  that  place,  and  fell  in  with  our  cavalry 
during  his  march,  when  both  proceeded  together  until  they 
reached  the  large  village  Hai-teen,  which  is  situated  close 
by  the  palace. 

Our  cavalry  brigadier,  naturally  disliking  the  idea  of 
getting  his  men  entangled  in  a  town  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  skirted  it  to  the  eastw^ard,  whilst  the  French  pro- 
ceeded direct  through  it  and  reached  the  palace  gates. 
About  twenty  badly  armed  eunuchs  made  some  pretense 
at  resistance,  but  were  quickly  disposed  of  and  the  doors 
burst  open,  disclosing  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  majesty's 
residence  to  what  a  Chinaman  would  call  the  sacrilegious 
gaze  of  the  barbarians.  A  mine  of  wealth  and  of  every- 
thing curious  in  the  empire  lay  as  a  prey  before  our  French 
allies.  Rooms  filled  with  articles  of  vertu,  both  native  and 
European,  halls  containing  vases  and  jars  of  immense 
value,  and  houses  stored  with  silks,  satins,  and  embroid- 
ery, were  open  to  them.  Indiscriminate  plunder  and  wan- 
ton destruction  of  all  articles  too  hea^^y  for  removal  com- 
menced at  once.  When  looting  is  once  commenced  by  an 
army  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  stop  it.  At  such  times  human 
nature  breaks  down  the  ordinary  trammels  which  disci- 
pline imposes,  and  the  consequences  are  most  demoraliz- 
ing to  the  very  best  constituted  army.  Soldiers  are  noth- 
ing more  than  grown-up  schoolboys.  The  wild  moments 
of  enjoyment  passed  in  the  pillage  of  a  place  live  long  in 
the  soldier's  memory.  Although,  perhaps,  they  did  not 
gain  sixpence  by  it,  still  they  talk  of  such  for  years  after- 
wards with  pleasure. 

Such  a  time  forms  so  marked  a  contrast  with  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  existence  passed  under  the  tight  hand  of 
discipline,  that  it  becomes  a  remarkable  event  in  life,  and 
is  remembered  accordingly.    I  have  often  watched  soldiers 
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after  the  capture  of  a  place  wandering  in  parties  of  threes 
or  fours  through  old  ranges  of  buildings,  in  which  the 
most  sanguine  even  could  scarcel}'  hope  to  find  anything 
worth  having;  yet  every  one  of  them  bore  about  them  that 
air  of  enjoyment  which  is  unmistakable.  Watch  them  ap- 
proach a  closed  door;  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  try  the 
latch  or  handle,  so  Jack  kicks  it  open.  They  enter,  some 
one  turns  over  a  table,  out  of  which  tumbles  perhaps  some 
curious  manuscripts.  To  the  soldier  these  are  simply 
waste  paper,  so  he  lights  his  pipe  with  them.  Another 
happens  to  look  round  and  sees  his  face  represented  in 
a  mirror,  which  he  at  once  resents  as  an  insult  by  shying  a 
footstool  at  it;  whilst  Bill,  fancying  that  the  "old  gen- 
tleman "  in  the  fine  picture-frame  upon  the  wall  is  making 
faces  at  him,  rips  up  the  canvas  with  his  bayonet.  Some 
fine  statue  of  Venus  is  at  once  adorned  with  a  mustache, 
and  then  used  as  an  "  Aunt  Sally !  "  Cock-shots  are  taken 
at  all  remarkable  objects,  which,  whilst  occupying  their 
intended  positions,  seem  somehow  or  other  to  offend  the 
veteran's  eye,  which  dislikes  the  in  statu  quo  of  life,  and 
studies  the  picturesque  somewhat  after  the  manner  that 
Colonel  Jebb  recommends  to  all  country  gentlemen  who 
are  desirous  of  converting  their  mansions  into  defensible 
posts. 

The  love  of  destruction  is  certainly  inherent  in  man,  and 
the  more  strictly  men  are  prevented  from  indulging  in  it, 
so  much  the  more  keenly  do  they  appear  to  relish  it  when 
the  opportunity  occurs.  Such  an  explanation  will  alone 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty which  follows  so  quickly  after  the  capture  of  any 
place;  tables  and  chairs  hurled  from  the  windows,  clocks 
smashed  upon  the  pavement,  and  everything  not  breakable 
so  injured  as  to  be  valueless  henceforth. 

Soldiers  of  every  nation  under  heaven  have  peculiarities 
common  to  all  of  the  trade,  and  the  amusements  which  I 
have  just  described  are  amongst  them.  The  French  most 
certainly  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If  the  reader  will 
imagine  some  three  thousand  men,  imbued  with  such  prin- 
ciples, let  loose  into  a  city  composed  only  of  Museums  and 
Wardour  Streets,  he  may  have  some  faint  idea  of  what 
Youen-ming-youen  looked  like  after  it  had  been  about 
twenty  hours  in  possession  of  the  French.    The  far-famed 
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palaces  of  a  line  of  monarcbs  claiming  a  celestial  relation- 
ship, and  in  which  the  ambassador  of  an  English  king  had 
been  insulted  with  impunity,  were  littered  with  the  debris 
of  all  that  was  highly  prized  in  China.  Topsy-turvy  is  the 
only  expression  in  our  language  which  at  all  describes  its 
state. 

The  ground  around  the  French  camp  was  covered  with 
silks  and  clothing  of  all  kinds,  whilst  the  men  ran  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  further  plunder,  most  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  usual  with  soldiers  upon  such  oc- 
casions, being  decked  out  in  the  most  ridiculous-looking 
costumes  they  could  find,  of  which  there  was  no  lack, 
as  the  well-stocked  wardrobes  of  his  imperial  majesty 
abounded  in  such  curious  raiment.  Some  had  dressed 
themselves  in  richly-embroidered  gowns  of  women,  and 
almost  all  had  substituted  the  turued-up  mandarin  hat  for 
their  ordinary  forage-cap.  Officers  and  men  seemed  to 
have  been  seized  with  a  temporary  insanity;  in  body  and 
soul  they  were  absorbed  in  one  pursuit,  which  was 
plunder,  plunder.  I  stood  by  whilst  one  of  the  regiments 
was  supposed  to  be  parading;  but  although  their  fall  in 
was  sounded  over  and  over  again,  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  an  average  of  ten  men  a  company  present. 

Plundering  in  this  way  bears  its  most  evil  fruit  in  an 
army;  for  if  when  it  is  once  commenced  an  etfort  is  made 
to  stop  it,  the  good  men  only  obey;  the  bad  soldiers  con- 
tinue to  plunder,  and  become  rich  by  their  disobedience, 
whilst  the  good  ones  see  the  immediate  effect  of  their 
steadiness  is  to  keep  them  poor.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
attended  with  such  demoralizing  effects  in  a  French  army 
as  it  is  in  ours.  The  Frenchman  is  naturally  a  more 
thrifty  being  than  the  careless  Britisher,  who  squanders 
his  money  in  drinking,  and  "  standing  drink  "  to  his  com- 
rades. Three  days  afterwards,  when  the  French  moved 
into  their  position  before  Peking,  they  seemed  to  have  re- 
gained their  discipline,  and  their  men  were  as  steady 
under  arms  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  their  lives. 
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KEENING   AND   WAKE. 

From  'Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of  Ireland.' 

The  assembling  of  the  Irish  peasantry  at  funerals  and 
wakes,  and  the  keening  may  be  described  in  the  Latin 
lines,  of  which  the  following  is  a  free  translation:  — 

"  Delaying  not  they  hasten,  speeding  fast, 
And  reach  the  house,  to  find  a  medley  strange, 
Chaotic  cries  of  grief,  Avith  turmoil  mixed. 
While  from  the  arched  chamber,  far  within, 
The  piercing  shrieks  of  mourning  women  ring, 
Re-echoing  to  the  stars." 

In  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  an- 
cient superstitions  still  linger  in  greatest  exuberance,  nc 
funeral  wail  is  allowed  to  be  raised  until  three  hours  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  death,  as  the  sound  of  lamenta- 
tion might  hinder  the  soul  from  leaving  the  body,  and 
would  also  place  the  many  demons  lying  in  wait  for  it  on 
the  alert. 

At  an  Irish  wake  the  keener  is  almost  invariably  an 
aged  woman :  or  if  she  be  comparatively  young,  the  habits 
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of  her  life  make  her  look  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  state 
that  they  remember  one,  "  whom  the  artist  has  pictured 
from  our  description.  We  can  never  forget  a  scene  in 
which  she  played  a  conspicuous  part.  A  young  man  had 
been  shot  by  the  police  as  he  was  resisting  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest.  He  was  of  '  decent  people/  and  had  a  '  tine 
wake.'  The  woman,  when  we  entered  the  apartment,  was 
sitting  on  a  low  stool  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  Her  long 
black  uncombed  locks  were  hanging  about  her  shoulders; 
her  eyes  were  the  deep-set  grays  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  which  are  capable  of  every  expression,  from  the  bitter- 
est hatred  and  the  direst  revenge  to  the  softest  and  warm- 
est affection.  Her  large  blue  cloak  was  confined  at  her 
throat,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  conceal  the  outline  of  her 
figure,  thin  and  gaunt,  but  exceedingly  lithesome.  When 
she  arose,  as  if  by  sudden  inspiration,  first  holding  out  her 
hands  over  the  body,  and  then  tossing  them  wildly  above 
her  head,  she  continued  her  chant  in  a  low  monotonous 
tone,  occasionally  breaking  into  a  stjde  earnest  and  ani- 
mated, and  using  every  variety  of  attitude  to  give  em- 
phasis to  her  words,  and  enforce  her  description  of  the 
virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  deceased.  '  Swift  and 
sure  was  his  foot,'  she  said,  '  on  hill  and  valley.  His 
shadow  struck  terror  to  his  foes ;  he  could  look  the  sun  in 
the  face  like  an  eagle ;  the  whirl  of  his  weapon  through  the 
air  was  fast  and  terrible  as  the  lightning.  There  had  been 
full  and  plenty  in  his  father's  house,  and  the  traveler  never 
left  it  empty;  but  the  tyrants  had  taken  all  except  his 
heart's  blood,  and  that  they  took  at  last.  The  girls  of  the 
mountain  may  cry  by  the  running  streams,  and  weep  for 
the  flower  of  the  country,  but  he  would  return  no  more. 
He  was  the  last  of  his  father's  house ;  but  his  people  were 
many  both  on  hill  and  valley ;  and  they  would  revenge  his 
death ! '  Then,  kneeling,  she  clenched  her  hands  together, 
and  cursed  bitter  curses  against  whoever  had  aimed  the 
fatal  bullet — curses  which  illustrate  but  too  forcibly  the 
fervor  of  Irish  hatred.  '  May  the  light  fade  from  your 
eyes,  so  that  you  may  never  see  what  you  love !  May  the 
grass  grow  at  your  door!  May  you  fade  into  nothing,  like 
snow  in  summer!  May  your  own  blood  rise  against  ye, 
and  the  sweetest  drink  ye  take  be  the  bitterest  cup  of  sor- 
row !    May  ye  die  without  benefit  of  priest  or  clergy.'    To 
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each  of  her  curses  there  was  a  deep  '  Amen/  which  the 
han  caointhe  paused  to  hear,  and  then  resumed  her  male- 
dictions." 


Mo  laoch   sein  u,    laoch  mo  laoch.    Leanabh  mo  leanabh,  ghil  cha-omh 
O  my  own  youth,  youth  of  my  youth.   Child  of  my  child,  gentle,  valiant, 


Mo  chroidhe  lium— nich  mar   long,   Gulath  bhrath  cha  n'ei rich  Os— car. 

My  heart  cries  like  a    blackbird's,       For  ever  gone,   never  to  rise,    O  Oscar. 

Marbh  Kann  Oscar — The  Death-Song  of  Oscar.    From  the  Transactions, 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  above  is  the  alleged  keen  of  Finn  Mac  Cool  over  the 
corpse  of  his  grandson  Oscar,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gabhra 
in  the  third  century.  The  music  was  preserved  in  the 
wilds  of  Connaught,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  tune  being  nearly  the  same.  Poetry  and  music  are  ap- 
parently coeval  and  of  comparatively  late  date,  having 
originated  in  the  Bardic  school  of  the  Province  of  Con- 
naught,  a  fountain  from  where  flowed  many  of  those  Irish 
ballads  and  romances  which  have,  in  these  latter  ages,  be- 
come the  foundation  of  the  numerous  ideal  superstruc- 
tures relative  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  island. 

The  power  of  the  keen,  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  has,  in  the  present  daj^,  completely 
vanished;  the  Irish,  like  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  other  na- 
tions lamented  over  the  dead,  uttering  cries  of  grief,  tear- 
ing their  hair,  demanding  of  the  deceased,  "  Why  did  he 
die?  "  "  Had  he  not  food,  raiment,  and  friends :  why  then 
did  he  die?  "  Thomas  Dineley,  in  the  account  of  his  tour 
through  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  compares  the 
funeral  customs  of  some  of  the  Caribbee  Islanders  to 
those  of  the  Irish  of  his  day.  He  mentions  the  "  bowlings 
and  lamentations "  practiced  by  these  savages  over  the 
dead  body,  "  to  which  they  add  the  most  ridiculous  and 
nonsensical  discourse  imaginable,  and  not  much  unlike 
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the  vulgar  Irish.  They  talk  to  him  of  the  best  fruits  their 
country  doth  afford,  telling  him  that  he  might  have  eaten 
of  them  as  much  as  he  would.  They  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  love  his  family  had  for  him,  and  his  reputation,  etc., 
reproaching  him,  above  all,  for  dying,  as  if  it  had  been  in 
his  power  fo  prevent  it,  as  for  example  they  tell  him : 

"  '  Thou  might  have  lived  so  Avell  and  made  so  good 
cheer,  thou  didst  want  neither  manioc  nor  potatoes,  ban- 
anas nor  ananas.' 

"  As  the  Irish. 

"'Thou  didst  want  nor  usquebaugh  (whisky),  oat 
cakes,  sweet  milk,  bonny  clobber  (cheese),  mallahaune 
(sour  buttermilk),  dillisk  (an  edible  sea-weed),  slugane 
(sloak),  and  good  spoals  (joints  of  meat).  How  is  then 
that  thou  didst  die?  Thou  didst  live  in  so  great  esteem 
with  all  men  every  one  did  love  and  respect  thee :  what  is 
the  matter,  then,  that  thou  art  dead?  Thy  friends  and  re- 
lations were  so  kind  to  thee;  their  greatest  care  was  only 
to  please  thee,  and  to  let  thee  lack  nothing :  pray  tell  us, 
then,  why  didst  thou  think  of  dying?  Thou  wast  so  useful 
and  serviceable  to  the  country;  thou  hadst  signalized  thy- 
self in  so  many  battles;  thou  wast  our  defense  and  secur- 
ity from  the  assault  and  fury  of  our  enemies:  why  is  it, 
then,  that  thou  art  dead?'  Which  last  words  are  always 
the  burden  of  the  howl  and  song  to  both  people,  and  the 
conclusion  of  all  these  complaints,  which  they  repeat  a 
thousand  times,  reckoning  over  all  the  actions  of  his  life 
with  all  the  advantages  wherewith  he  was  endowed." 

O'Brien,  in  his  Irish  Dictionary,  described  the  keen  as 
comprising  a  lamentation  of  the  dead,  according  to  certain 
loud  and  mournful  notes  and  verses,  "  wherein  the  pedi- 
gree, land,  property,  generosity,  and  good  actions  of  the 
deceased  person  and  his  ancestors  are  diligently  and  har- 
moniously recounted  in  order  to  excite  pity  and  compas- 
sion in  the  hearers,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of  their 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  person  they  lament." 

One  of  these  modern  keens  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
poet  Crabbe,  who  described  it  as  very  pathetic,  the  more 
so,  as  in  it,  as  in  many  of  its  class,  there  is  no  suggested 
Christian  consolation,  no  implied  reunion  in  a  quiet,  far- 
off  country;  all  is  unqualified  grief  and,  on  that  account 
alone,  most  (leeply  melancholy.     Though  stated  tg  have 
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been  composed  in  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  is  pure  paganism.  Its  beautiful  simplicity  is 
in  part  sacrificed  by  its  rendering  into  verse,  so  it  is  first 
given  in  the  literal  translation  of  Crofton  Croker : 

"  Cold  and  silent  is  thy  bed;  damp  is  the  blessed  dew  of 
night ;  but  the  sun  will  bring  warmth  and  heat  in  the 
morning,  and  dry  up  the  dew.  But  my  heart  cannot  feel 
heat  from  the  morning  sun ;  no  more  will  the  print  of  your 
footsteps  be  seen  in  the  morning  dew  on  the  mountains  of 
Ivera,  where  you  had  so  often  hunted  the  fox  and  the  hare, 
ever  foremost  amongst  your  men.  Cold  and  silent  is  now 
thy  bed. 

"  My  sunshine  you  were;  I  loved  j'^ou  better  than  the  sun 
itself,  and  when  I  see  the  sun  going  down  in  the  west  I 
think  of  my  boy  and  of  my  black  night  of  sorrov\^  Like 
the  rising  sun,  he  had  a  red  glow  on  his  cheek.  He  was  as 
bright  as  the  sun  at  midday;  but  a  dark  storm  came  on, 
and  my  sunshine  was  lost  to  me  forever.  My  sunshine 
Avill  never  again  come  back.  No,  m}-  boy  cannot  return. 
Cold  and  silent  is  hib  bed. 

"  Life-blood  of  my  heart ;  for  the  sake  of  ni}^  bo}^  I  cared 
only  for  this  world.  He  was  brave;  he  was  generous;  he 
was  noble-minded;  he  was  beloved  by  rich  and  poor;  he 
was  clear-skinned.  But  why  should  I  tell  what  everyone 
knows?  Why  should  I  now  go  back  to  what  never  can  be 
more?  He  who  was  everything  to  me  is  dead.  He  is  gone 
forever :  he  will  return  no  more.  Cold  and  silent  is  his 
repose 


!  " 


The  following  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  foregoing  keen : 

"  Oh  !  silent  and  cold  is  thy  lonely  repose, 

Though  cliilly  and  damp  falls  the  mist  of  the  night  ; 
Yet  the  sun  shall  bring  joys  with  the  morn,  and  the  dews 

Shall  vanish  before  his  keen  arrows  of  light; 
But  the  pulses  of  life  in  thy  bosom  no  more 
'    Shall  vibrate,  nor  morning  awaken  thine  eye; 
No  more  shalt  thou  wander  thy  native  hills  o'er, 

The  green  hills  of  Erin,  that  bloom  to  the  sky; 
And  childhood's  gay  scenes,  when  thy  soul  untlefiled, 

First  felt  the  dear  blossoms  of  friendship  unclose, 
Where  infancy's  features  in  playfulness  smiled; 

But  ah!  cold  and  silent  is  now  thy  repose! 

"  Thou  wert  dearer  to  me  than  the  sun  in  the  west. 
When  he  tinges  with  crimson  the  skirts  of  the  sea; 
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But  memory  weeps,  and  my  soul  is  distressed; 

When  I  look  on  his  beauty,  I  think  upon  theef 
In  youth  thou  wert  like  him,  all  blooming  and  gay; 

And  soft  was  the  down  on  thy  cheek,  as  the  rose; 
In  the  splendor  of  manhood,  like  him  at  midday; 

But  th}^  fate  was  untimely,  and  early  thy  close  ; 
He  rises  again  when  his  journey  is  o'er, 

But  thy  life  has  been  dimmed  by  misfortune  and  woes; 
Thou  hast  sunk  to  thy  rest  to  return  no  more, 

For  ah !  cold  and  silent  is  now  thy  repose. 

"  Oh!  thou  who  now  sleepest  in  earth's  narrow  bed, 

As  the  nerve  of  my  throbbing  heart  thou  wert  to  me, 
And  with  thee  all  the  charms  of  the  world  are  fled. 

For  though  it  was  dear,  it  was  dear  but  for  thee. 
Thou  wert  generous  and  good :  thou  wert  noble  and  just, 

In  tbe  morning  of  life  thou  wert  beauteous  and  brave; 
But  v.'hy  look  on  virtue  and  worth  that  ai'e  past? 

For  he  who  possessed  them  is  gone  to  the  grave ; 
Or  why  call  to  memory  the  scenes  that  are  o'er?  , 

The  floweret  is  hid  in  dai-k  evening's  close; 
From  the  night  of  the  tomb  shall  it  blossom  no  more. 

For  ah!  cold  and  silent  is  now  thy  repose." 

There  is  in  this  the  deep  pathos  of  the  Greek  poet,  when  he 
tearfully  appeals  to  the  human  heart,  and  contrasts  the 
lot  of  man  with  the  flowers  of  the  field,  which  renew  their 
growth  in  the  spring-time,  while  man,  with  all  his  vaunted 
superibrit}^,  once  laid  to  rest  in  his  dark  and  narrow  bed, 
sleeps  the  sleep  which  knows  no  awaking. 

A  most  touching  lament,  a  keen  of  genuine  and  bitter 
grief,  was  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  bereaved  mother 
some  years  ago,  and  is  thus  given  by  Lady  Wilde  in  a  lit- 
eral English  version : 

"  O  women,  look  on  me !  Look  on  me,  women !  Have 
you  ever  seen  sorrow  like  mine?  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
like  of  me  in  my  sorrow?  Arrah,  then,  my  darling!  my 
darling !  't  is  your  mother  that  calls  you.  How  long  3- ou 
are  sleeping!  Do  you  see  all  the  people  round  you,  my 
darling,  and  sorely  weeping?  Arrah,  what  is  this  pale- 
ness on  your  face?  Sure,  there  was  no  equal  to  it  in  Erin 
for  beauty  and  fairness,  and  your  hair  was  heavy  as  the 
wing  of  a  raven,  and  your  skin  was  whiter  than  the  hand 
of  a  lady.  Is  it  the  stranger  must  carry  me  to  my  grave, 
and  my  son  lying  here?  " 

The  following  keen  of  an  Irish  mother  over  her  dead 
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son  was  written  by  Mrs.   Hemans,  in  imitation  of  this 
peculiar  style  of  lamentation : 

"  Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-haired  son. 

Silent  and  dark. 
There  is  blood  upon  the  threshold 

Whence  thy  step  went  forth  at  morn, 
Like  a  dancer's  in  its  tleetness, 
Oh,  my  bright  first-born. 

"At  the  glad  sound  of  that  footstep, 
My  heart  within  me  smiled  ; 
Thou  wei't  brought  back  all  silent 

On  thy  bier,  my  child. 
Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on  ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-haired  son. 
Silent  and  dark. 

"I  thought  to  see  thy  children 

Laugh  on  me  with  thine  eyes  ; 
But  my  sorrow's  voice  is  lonely 
Where  my  life's-flower  lies. 

"I  shall  go  to  sit  beside  thee, 
Thy  kindred  graves  among  ; 
I  shall  hear  the  tall  grass  whisper  ; 

I  shall  hear  it  not  long. 
Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-haired  son. 
Silent  and  dark. 

"And  I  too  shall  find  slumber 

With  my  lost  one  in  the  earth  ; 
Let  none  light  up  the  ashes 
Again  on  our  hearth. 

"  Let  the  roof  go  down,  let  silence 
On  the  home  for  ever  fall, 
Where  my  boy  lay  cold  and  heard  not 

His  lone  mother's  call 
Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  rolling  on 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-haired  son. 

Silent  and  dark." 

Wakes  and  the  customs  attached  to  them  portray 
varied  phases  of  life  in  long  past  ages,  and  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  people  are  no  where  so  well  displayed  as  at  these 
meetings,  where  tragedy  and  comedy,  all  that  is  stern  and 
all  that  is  humorous  in  Irish  character,  are  displayed  in 
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unfettered  freedom.  Transition  from  deepest  sorrow  to 
mirth  occurs  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  so  that  there  is 
melancholy  in  their  mirth,  and  mirth  in  their  melancholy. 
Great  dramatic  talent  was  displayed  by  the  actors  of  cer- 
tain plays,  games,  and  sports  performed  at  these  meetings. 
A  peasant  Avho  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  play  at  one  of  the 
Dublin  theaters,  said :  "  I  have  now  seen  the  great  English 
actors,  and  heard  plays  in  the  English  tongue,  but  poor 
and  dull  they  seemed  to  me,  after  the  acting  of  our  own 
people  at  the  wakes  and  fairs ;  for  it  is  a  truth  the  English 
cannot  make  us  weep  and  laugh,  as  I  have  seen  the 
crowds  with  us,  when  the  players  played  and  the  poets  re- 
cited their  stories." 


FRANCES   WYNNE. 

( 1893.) 

Frances  Wynne,  the  eldest  daughtei-  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wynne,  was 
born  in  Collon,  County  Louth.  She  lived  nearly  all  her  short  life 
in  the  quiet  village  where  she  was  born,  but  on  her  marriage 
to  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wynne,  in  1892,  she  went  to  live  in 
London,  and  died  there  in  August,  1893,  when  her  little  son  was 
born.  Her  one  slender  volume,  '  Whisper  ! '  is  quite  unique  in  its 
way — a  most  winning,  charming,  and  roguish  way,  with  much  im- 
pulsive tenderness  and  a  natural  grace  of  style.  This  indeed  was 
the  very  muse  of  young  girlhood;  and  one  imagines  that  the  little 
book,  slender  and  slight  though  it  is,  must  be  long  beloved. 

WHISPER ! 

You  saucy  south  wind,  setting  all  the  budded  beech  boughs 

swinging 
Above  the  Avood  anemones  that  flutter,  flushed  and  white, 
When  far  across  the  wide  salt  waves  your  quick  way  j'ou  were 

winging, 
Oh !  tell  me,  tell  me,  did  you  pass  my  sweetheart's  ship  last 
night? 

Ah!  let  the  daisies  be, 
South  wind,  and  answer  me: 
Did  you  my  sailor  see? 
Wind,  whisper  very  low, 
For  none  but  you  must  know 
I  love  my  lover  so. 

You  've  come  by  many  a  gorsy  hill,  your  breath  has  sweetness 

in  it;, 
You  've  ruffled  up  the  high  white  clouds  that  fleck  the  shining 

blue; 
You  've  rushed  and  danced  and  whirled,  so  now  perhaps  you  '11 

spare  a  minute 
To  tell  me  v/hether  you  have  seen  my  lover  brave  and  true? 
Wind,  answer  me,  I  pray, 
I  'm  lonelier  every  day, 
My  love  is  far  away ; 
And,  sweet  wind,  whisper  low, 
For  none  but  you  must  know 
I  love  my  lover  so. 
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EN  ATTENDANT. 

This   morning  there   were   dazzling   drifts   of   daisies   in   the 

meadow, 
On  sunny  slopes  the  celandines  were  glittering  like  gold, 
Across  the  bright  and  breezy  world  ran  shifting  shine  and 

shadow. 
The  wind  blew  warmly  from  the  west.     Now  all  is  changed  and 
cold. 

He's  half  an  hour  late, 
While  here  I  wait  and  loait. 
Well,  it  is  just  my  fate — 
Too  plainly  I  can  see, 
He  never  cared  for  me. 
Hoiv  cruel  men  can  he! 

I  wish  those   daffodils   out  there   would   cease  their  foolish 

flutter. 
And  keep  their  bobbing  yellow  heads  for  just  a  second  still. 
My  eyes  ache  so!    Would  some  one  please  to  partly  close  the 

shutter, 
And  move  those  hateful  hyacinths  from  off  the  window-sill? 

He 's  half  an  hour  late. 
No  longer  I  shall  loait. 
Hark,  there's  the  garden  gate! 
Love  is  this  you  at  last? 
Ah,  do  not  he  doiuncast — 
/  kneto  the  clocks  ivere  fast. 


"  PERHAPS." 

A  whisper  of  spring  's  in  the  air — 

A  soft  west  wind  setting  the  elm-boughs  a-sway — 

There  are  more  flowers  I  'm  sure  on  the  gorse  than  there  were 

When  last  I  came  this  way. 

I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  true- 
That  as  long  as  the  flower  's  on  the  gorse, 

Love  is  in  season  too. 

But  it  must  be  true,  of  course ; 

And  if  not,  why  should  I  care? 

The  sk}^  is  shining  blue; 

The  sparrows  twitter  anew 

Of  beginning  to  pair, 

And  we  've  passed  the  shortest  day. 
229 
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How  the  gorse  will  blaze 

'Neath  the  flitting,  rushing  brightness  of  April  days! 

In  a  glowing  mass  't  will  sweep  down  the  bare  hill-side, 

The  golden  overflow  round  the  bank  will  glide 

Where  the  dear  blue  violets  hide, 

And  the  careless  sunshine  strays. 

Shall  I  be  all  alone? 

Or  will  some  one  come  to  love  me 

When  the  white  clouds  race  above  me. 

And  the  buttercups  have  grown? 

Perhaps^ — ah  !  who  can  tell  ? — 

When  the  meadows  flush  with  clover, 

Perhaps  i  '11  have  a  lover, 

Perhaps  he  '11  love  me  well. 

All  too  surely  the  year  will  wane, 
'  And  the  fair  gorse-gold  will  tarnish  and  dim, 
But  lonely  eyes  shall  ne'er  seek  in  vain 
A  fugitive  flower  'twixt  the  thorns  so  grim 
While  love  and  hope  remain. 

Perhaps  if  I  had — him, 

And  he  was  kind. 

And  called  me  gently  by  my  name. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  mind 

Even  when  winter  came, 

And  the  drearj^,  dreary  rain. 


W.  B.  YEATS 


WILLIAM    BUTLER    YEATS. 

(1865 ) 

The  great  Irish  poet  of  our  day  was  born  in  Dublin,  June  13, 
1865.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  John  B.  Yeats,  himself  an  artist,  and  a 
true  poet  infeehng,  thougli  he  has  not  made  hterature  his  profession. 

W.  B.  Yeats  was  educated  at  Godolphin  School,  Hammersmith, 
and  at  the  Dublin  High  School.  He  began  his  career  as  an  art 
student,  but  gave  up  art  for  literature  when  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty -one. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  witnessed  a  great  national  awakening  in  Ireland,  and 
the  birth  of  ideas  and  ideals  which  have  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
Irish  politics,  literature,  and  national  life.  In  all  of  the  organizations 
that  have  most  largely  contributed  toward  this  change,  W.  B.  Yeats 
has  been  among  the  foremost,  and  the  chief  standard-bearerof  the  in- 
tellectual and  literary  revival  is  tbis  distinguished  poet,  dramatist, 
and  orator.  While  his  chief  reputation  rests  on  his  poetry,  essays, 
and  dramas,  no  one  has  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  influences  and 
energies,  spiritual,  intellectual, artistic,  social,  and  economic,  at  work 
in  Ireland  to-day.  Thousands  who  heard  him  in  this  country  in 
1903  know  him  to  be  a  most  gifted  orator,  and  not  a  mere  reader 
of  essays  or  of  selections  from  his  works,  and  his  oratory  is  not  the 
least  interesting  phase  of  his  versatile  genius.  In  his  view,  vei'se 
should  neither  be  sung  nor  said  ;  it  should  be  intoned,  as  it  were, 
to  a  simple  notation,  whereby  every  word  is  pronounced  so  as  to 
reach  the  ear  like  a  conversational  utterance,  but  also  to  reach  a 
certain  tone,  like  a  definite  note  in  a  song.  This,  he  maintains,  is 
the  original  art  of  the  minstrels  and  the  troubadours,  the  original 
art  in  which  all  love,  religion,  and  history  were  once  embraced. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  and  the  head  of  the  Irish  Lit- 
erary Theater,  established  some  years  ago,  which  undertook  to  do 
for  Irish  drama  what  Antoine,  with  the  Theatre  Libre,  did  for  the 
French  drama  ;  and  he  is  President  of  its  successor  organization, 
the  Irish  National  Theater  Society,  the  story  of  which  is  told  else- 
where in  '  Irish  Literature.' 

Of  the  quality  of  his  writing,  Mr.  George  W.  Russell  ("A.  E.") 
writes  thus  :— 

"  When  I  was  asked  to  write  about  our  Irish  poet  my  thoughts 
were  like  rambling  flocks  that  have  no  shepherd,  and  without  guid- 
ance my  rambling  thoughts  have  run  anywhere.  I  have  known  the 
poet,  and  his  poetry  too,  intimately  for  many  years,  and  I  find  myself 
like  the  artist  who  is  too  close  to  his  subject  to  view  it  as  a  whole. 
I  confess  I  have  feared  to  enter  or  linger  too  long  in  the  many-col- 
ored land  of  Druid  twilights  and  tunes.  A  beauty  not  our  own, 
more  perfect  than  we  can  ourselves  conceive,  is  a  danger  to  the  im- 
agination. I  am  too  often  tempted  to  wander  with  Usheen  in  Tirna- 
noge  and  to  forget  my  own  heart  and  its  more  rarely  accorded 
vision  of  truth. 
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"  I  know  I  like  my  own  heart  best,  but  I  never  look  into  the 
world  of  my  friend  without  feeling  that  my  region  lies  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  and  is  near  the  Arctic  circle  :  the  flowers  grow  more 
rarely  and  are  paler,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  is  keener. 
Southward  and  in  the  warm  west  are  the  Happy  Isles  among  the 
shadowy  waters.  The  pearly  phantoms  are  dancing  there,  with 
blown  hair  amid  cloud-pale  daffodils.  They  have  known  nothing  but 
beauty,  or  at  the  most  a  beautiful  unhappiness.  Everything  there 
moves  in  procession  or  according  to  ritual,  and  the  agony  of  grief, 
if  it  is  felt,  must  be  concealed.  There  are  no  faces  blurred  with  tears 
there  :  some  traditional  gesture  signifying  sorrow  is  all  that  is  al- 
lowed. I  have  looked  with  longing  eyes  into  this  world.  It  is 
Ildathach,  the  Many-colored  Land,  but  not  the  Land  of  the  Living 
Heart.  That  island  where  the  multitudinous  beatings  of  many  hearts 
become  one  is  yet  unvisited  ;  but  the  isle  of  our  poet  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  isles  the  mystic  voyagers  have  found  during  the 
thousands  of  years  literature  was  recorded  in  Ireland.  What  won- 
der that  many  wish  to  follow  him,  and  already  other  voices  are  sing- 
ing amid  its  twilights. 

' '  They  will  make  and  unmake.  They  will  discover  new  wonders, 
and  Avill  perhaps  make  commonplace  some  beauty  which  but  for 
repetition  would  have  seemed  rare.  I  would  that  no  one  but  the  first 
discoverer  should  enter  Ildathach,  or  at  least,  report  of  it.  No  voy- 
age to  the  new  world,  however  memorable,  will  hold  us  like  the 
voyage  of  Columbus.  I  sigh  sometimes,  thinking  of  tlie  light  domin- 
ion dreams  have  over  the  heart.  We  cannot  hold  a  dream  for  long; 
and  that  early  joy  of  the  poet  in  his  new-found  world  has  passed. 
It  has  seemed  to  him  too  luxuriant.  He  seeks  for  something  more, 
and  has  tried  to  make  its  tropical  tangle  orthodox,  and  the  glimmer- 
ing water  and  winds  are  no  longer  beautiful  natural  presences,  but 
have  become  symbolic  voices,  and  preach  obscurely  some  doctrine 
of  their  power  to  quench  the  light  in  the  soul  or  to  fan  it  to  a 
brighter  flame.  I  like  their  old  voiceless  motion  and  their  natural 
wandering  best,  and  would  rather  roam  in  the  '  bee-loud  glade '  than 
under  the  'boughs  of  beryl  and  chrysoberyl,' where  I  am  put  to 
school  to  learn  the  significance  of  everj^  jewel.  I  like  that  natural 
infinity  which  a  prodigal  beauty  suggests  more  than  that  revealed 
in  esoteric  hieroglyphs,  even  though  the  writing  be  in  precious  stones. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  that  insatiable  desire  of  the  mind  for 
something  more  than  it  has  yet  attained,  which  blows  the  perfume 
from  every  flower,  and  plucks  the  flower  from  every  tree,  and  hews 
down  every  tree  in  the  valley  until  it  goes  forth  gnawing  itself 
in  a  last  hunger,  does  not  threaten  all  the  cloudy  turrets  of  the 
poet's  soul.  But  whatever  end  or  transformation  or  unveiling  may 
happen,  that  which  creates  beauty  must  have  beauty  in  its  essence, 
and  the  soul  must  cast  off  many  vestures  before  it  comes  to  itself. 
We,  all  of  us,  poets,  artists,  and  musicians,  who  Avork  in  shadows, 
must  some  time  begin  to  Avork  in  substance,  and  why  should  Ave 
grieve  if  one  labor  ends  and  another  begins  ?  I  am  interested  more 
in  life  than  in  the  shadoAvs  of  life,  and  as  Ildathach  groAvs  fainter  I 
await  eagerly  the  revelation  of  the  real  nature  of  one  who  has  built 
so  many  mansions  in  the  heavens.     The  poet  has  concealed  himself 
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under  the  embroidered  cloths  and  has  moved  in  secretness,  and  only 
at  rare  times,  as  when  he  says  '  A  pity  beyond  all  telling  is  hid  in 
the  heart  of  love,'  do  we  recognize  a  love  which  is  not  the  love  of 
the  Sidhe  ;  and  more  rarely  still  do  recognizable  human  figures,  like 
the  Old  Pensioner  or  Moll  Magee,  meet  us.  All  the  rest  are  from 
another  world,  and  are  survivals  of  the  proud  and  golden  races  who 
move  with  the  old  stateliness,  and  an  added  sorrow  for  the  dark  age 
which  breaks  in  upon  their  loveliness.  They  do  not  war  upon  the 
new  age,  but  build  up  about  themselves  in  imagination  the  ancient 
beauty,  and  love  with  a  love  a  little  colored  by  the  passion  of  the 
darkness  from  which  they  could  not  escape.  They  are  the  sole  in- 
heritors of  many  traditions,  and  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the 
ways  and  so  are  unhappy.  We  know  why  they  are  unhappy,  but 
not  the  cause  of  a  strange  merriment  which  sometimes  they  feel, 
unless  it  be  that  beauty  within  itself  has  a  joy  in  its  own  rhythmic 
being.  They  are  changing,  too,  as  the  winds  and  waters  have 
changed.  They  are  not  like  Usheen,  seekers  and  romantic  wander- 
ers, but  have  each  found  some  mood  in  themselves  where  all  quest 
ceases :  they  utter  oracles  ;  and  even  in  the  swaying  of  a  hand  or 
the  dropping  of  hair  there  is  less  suggestion  of  individual  action 
than  of  a  divinity  living  within  them,  shaping  an  elaborate  beauty 
in  dream  for  his  own  delight,  and  for  no  other  end  than  the  delight 
in  his  dream.  Other  poets  have  written  of  Wisdom  overshadowing 
man  and  speaking  through  his  lips,  or  a  Will  working  wathin  the 
human  will,  but  I  think  in  this  poetry  we  find  for  the  first  time  the 
revelation  of  the  Spirit  as  the  weaver  of  beauty.  Hence  it  comes 
that  little  hitherto  unnoticed  motions  are  adored  : 

"  '  You  need  but  lift  a  pearl-pale  hand, 
And  bind  up  your  long  hair  and  sigh  ; 
And  all  men's  hearts  must  burn  and  beat.' 

This  woman  is  less  the  beloved  than  the  priestess  of  beauty  who  re- 
veals the  divinity,  not  as  the  inspired  j)rophetess  filled  with  the 
Holy  Breath  did  in  the  ancient  mysteries,  but  in  casual  gestures 
and  in  a  waving  of  her  white  arms,  in  the  stillness  of  her  eyes,  in 
her  hair  which  trembles  like  a  fairy  flood  of  unloosed  shadowy 
light  over  pale  breasts  ;  and  in  many  glimmering  motions  so  beau- 
tiful that  it  is  at  once  seen  whose  footfall  it  is  we  hear,  and  that 
the  place  where  she  stands  is  holy  ground.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  what  is  essential  in  this  poetry,  what  is  peculiar  and  individual 
in  it — the  revelation  of  great  mysteries  in  unnoticed  things  ;  and  as 
not  a  sparrow  may  fall  unconsidered  by  Him.  so  even  in  the  sway- 
ing of  a  human  hand  His  scepter  may  have  dominion  over  the  heart, 
and  His  paradise  be  entered  in  the  lifting  of  an  eyelid." 

In  poetry  Mr.  Yeats  has  written  '  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin,  and 
Other  Poems'  (1889),  '  The  Countess  Kathleen,  and  Vai'ious  Legends 
and  Lyrics'  (1892),  'The  Land  jf  Heart's  Desire,'  a  play  (1894), 
'  Poems,  Selected '  (1895),  '  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds '  (1899),  which 
w^as  crowned  by  the  London  Academy  as  the  best  book  of  verse  of  the 
year;  'Poems''  (1899),  'The  Shadowy  Waters'  (1900),  'Poems' 
(1901),  '  In  the  Seven  Woods,'  poems  chiefly  of  the  Irish  heroic  age 
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(1903).  His  prose  works  are  '  John  Sherman  and  Dhoya  '  (1891),  '  The 
Celtic  Twihght'  (1893),  '  The  Secret  Rose'  (1897),  '  The  Tables  of  the 
Law  :  the  Adoration  o£  the  Magi' — privately  printed  (1897),  '  Kath- 
leen-ni-HoLihhan,'  a  play  (1901),  'The  Celtic  Twilight,'  new  and  re- 
vised edition  (1901),  Plays  for  an  Irish  Theater,  2  vols.  (1903),  Vol. 
I.  "Where  There  is  Nothing,'  Vol.  II.  'Shorter  Plays';  '  Ideas  of 
Good  and  Evil,'  essays  (1903).  He  has  edited  the  following  : 
'  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,' with  introduction 
(1890);  'Stories  from  Carleton,'  with  introduction  (1891);  'The 
Works  of  William  Blake,' with  introduction  (1893)  ;  '  Irish  Fairy 
Tales'  (1894)  ;  'A  Book  of  Irish  Verse,'  with  introduction  (1895)  ; 
'  A  Book  of  Images,'  drawings  by  W.  T.  Horton.  with  introduc- 
tion (1895)  ;  '  Beltaine,  the  Organ  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theater' 
(1899-1900)  ;  'A  Book  of  Irish  Verse,'  new  issue,  revised  (1900); 
'  Samhain,  the  Organ  of  the  Irish  National  Theater  Society,'  2  vols. 
(1901-1902). 

THE    CELTIC    ELEMENT    IN    LITERATURE. 

From  '  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.' 

Once  every  people  in  the  world  believed  that  trees  were 
divine,  and  could  take  a  human  or  grotesque  shape  and 
dance  among  the  shadows;  and  that  deer,  and  ravens  and 
foxes,  and  wolves  and  bears,  and  clouds  and  pools,  al- 
most all  things  under  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  sun  and 
moon,  were  not  less  divine  and  changeable.  The}^  saw  in 
the  rainbow  the  still  bent  bow  of  a  god  thrown  down  in 
his  negligence;  they  heard  in  the  thunder  the  sound  of 
his  beaten  water-jar,  or  the  tumult  of  his  chariot  wheels; 
and  when  a  sudden  flight  of  wild  duck,  or  of  crows,  passed 
over  their  heads,  they  thought  they  were  gazing  at  the 
dead  hastening  to  their  rest ;  while  they  dreamed  of  so 
great  a  mystery  in  little  things  that  they  believed  the 
waving  of  a  hand,  or  of  a  sacred  bough,  enough  to  trouble 
far-off  hearts,  or  hood  the  moon  with  darkness. 

All  our  literatures  are  full  of  these  or  of  like  imagina- 
tions, and  all  the  poets  of  races,  who  have  not  lost  this  way 
of  looking  at  things  could  have  said  themselves,  as  the  poet 
of  the  '■  Kalavala  '  said  of  himself,  "  I  have  learned  my  songs 
from  the  music  of  many  birds,  and  from  the  music  of  many 
Avaters."  When  a  mother  in  the  'Kalavala'  weeps  for  ;i 
daughter,  who  was  drowned  flying  from  an  old  suitor,  she 
weeps  so  greatly  that  her  tears  become  three  rivers,  and 
cast  up  three  rocks,  on  which  grow  three  birch-trees. 
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where  three  cuckoos  sit  aDcl  sing,  the  one  "  love,  love," 
the  one  "  suitor,  suitor,"  the  one  '^  consolation,  con- 
solation." And  the  makers  of  the  Sagas  made  the  squir- 
rel run  up  and  down  the  sacred  ash-tree  carrying  words  of 
hatred  from  the  eagle  to  the  worm,  and  from  the  worm  to 
the  eagle;  although  they  had  less  of  the  old  way  than  the 
makers  of  the  '  Kalavala '  for  they  lived  in  a  more  crowded 
and  complicated  world,  and  were  learning  the  abstract 
meditation  which  lures  men  from  visible  beauty,  and  were 
unlearning,  it  may  be,  the  impassioned  meditation  which 
brings  men  beyond  the  edge  of  trance  and  makes  trees, 
and  beasts,  and  dead  things  talk  with  human  voices. 

The  old  Irish  and  the  old  Welsh,  though  they  had  less  of 
the  old  way  thar  '^e  makers  of  the  '  Kalavala,'  had  more  of 
it  than  the  makers  ^f  the  Sagas,  and  it  is  this  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  examples  Matthew  Arnold  quotes  of  their 
"  natural  magic,"  of  their  sense  of  "  the  mystery  "  more 
than  of  "  the  beauty  "  of  nature.  When  Matthew  Arnold 
wrote  it  was  not  easy  to  know  as  much  as  we  know  now  of 
folk  song  and  folk  belief,  and  I  do  not  think  he  understood 
that  our  "  natural  magic  "  is  but  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  world,  the  ancient  worship  of  nature  and  that  troubled 
ecstasy  before  her,  that  certainty  of  all  beautiful  places 
being  haunted,  which  it  brought  into  men's  minds.  The 
ancient  religion  is  in  that  passage  of  the  '  Mabinogion  ' 
about  the  making  of  "  Flower  Aspect."  Gwydion  and 
Math  made  her  "  by  charms  and  illusions "  "  out  of 
flowers."  "  They  took  the  blossoms  of  the  oak,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
meadow-sweet,  and  produced  from  them  a  maiden  the 
fairest  and  most  graceful  that  man  ever  saw;  and  they 
baptized  her,  and  called  her  '  Flower  Aspect ' ; "  and  one 
finds  it  in  the  not  less  beautiful  passage  about  the  burn- 
ing Tree,  that  has  half  its  beauty  from  calling  up  a  fancy 
of  leaves  so  living  and  beautiful,  they  can  be  of  no  less 
living  and  beautiful  a  thing  than  flame :  "  They  saw  a  tall 
tree  by  the  side  of  the  river  one  half  of  which  was  in 
flames  from  the  root  to  the  top,  and  the  other  half  was 
green  and  in  full  leaf."  And  one  finds  it  very  certainly  in 
the  quotations  he  makes  from,  English  poets  to  prove  a 
Celtic  influence  in  English  poetry;  in  Keats'  "  magic  case- 
ments opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands 
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forlorn ; "  and  his  "  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shore;"  in  Shake- 
speare's "  floor  of  heaven,"  "  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright 
gold;  "  and  in  his  Dido  standing  "  on  the  wild  sea  banks," 
''  a  willow  in  her  hand,"  and  waving  it  in  the  ritual  of  the 
old  worship  of  nature  and  the  spirits  of  nature,  to  wave 
"  her  love  to  come  again  to  Carthage."  And  his  other 
examples  have  the  delight  and  wonder  of  devout  worship- 
ers among  the  haunts  of  their  divinities.  Is  there  not 
such  delight  and  wonder  in  the  description  of  "  Olwen  "  in 
the  '  Mabinogion  '?  "  More  yellow  was  her  hair  than  the 
flower  of  the  broom,  and  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the 
foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  and  her  fln- 
gers  than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood-anemone  amidst  the 
spray  of  the  meadow  fountains."  An:,  is  there  not  such 
delight  and  wonder  in — 

"  Meet  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea"  ? 

If  men  had  never  dreamed  that  fair  women  could  be 
made  out  of  flowers,  or.  rise  up  out  of  meadow  fountains 
and  paved  fountains,  neither  passage  could  have  been 
written.  Certainly,  the  descriptions  of  nature  made  in 
what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  ^^  the  faithful  way "  or  in 
what  he  calls  "  the  Greek  way,"  would  have  lost  nothing 
if  all  the  meadow  fountains  or  paved  fountains  were 
meadow  fountains  and  paved  fountains  and  nothing  more. 
When  Keats  wrote,  in  the  Greek  way,  which  adds  light- 
ness and  brightness  to  nature — 

"  What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore 
Or  mountain  built  with  quiet  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  morn  ;  " 

when  Shakespeare  wrote  in  the  Greek  way — 

' '  I  know  a  bank  v/here  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ;  " 

when  Virgil  wrote  in  the  Greek  way — 

"  Muscosi  fontes  et  somno  mollior  herba," 


and 


"  Pallentes  violas  et  summa  papavera  carpens 
Narcissum  et  florcin  jungit  bene  olentis  anethi  "- 
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they  looked  at  nature  without  ecstasy,  but  with  the  af- 
fection a  man  feels  for  the  garden  where  he  has  walked 
daily  and  thought  pleasant  thoughts.  They  looked  at  na- 
ture in  the  modern  way,  the  way  of  people  who  are  poetical, 
but  are  more  interested  in  one  another  than  in  a  nature 
which  has  faded  to  be  but  friendly  and  pleasant,  the  way 
of  people  who  have  forgotten  the  ancient  religion. 

Men  who  lived  in  a  world  where  anything  might  flow 
and  change,  and  become  any  other  thing ;  and  among  great 
gods  whose  passions  were  in  the  flaming  sunset,  and  in 
the  thunder  and  the  thunder-shower,  had  not  our  thoughts 
of  weight  and  measure.  They  worshiped  nature  and  the 
abundance  of  nature,  and  had  alwaj^s,  as  it  seems,  for  a 
supreme  ritual  that  tumultuous  dance  among  the  hills  or 
in  the  depths  of  the  woods  where  unearthly  ecstasy  fell 
upon  the  dancers,  until  they  seemed  the  gods  or  the  god- 
like beasts,  and  felt  their  souls  overtopping  the  moon; 
and,  as  some  think,  imagined  for  the  first  time  in  the  w^orld 
the  blessed  country  of  the  gods  and  of  the  happy  dead. 
They  had  imaginative  passions  because  they  did  not  live 
within  our  own  strait  limits,  and  were  nearer  to  ancient 
chaos,  every  man's  desire,  and  had  immortal  models  about 
them.  The  hare  that  ran  by  among  the  dew  might  have 
sat  upon  his  haunches  when  the  first  man  was  made,  and 
the  poor  bunch  of  rushes  under  their  feet  might  have  been 
a  goddess  laughing  among  the  stars ;  and  with  but  a  little 
magic,  a  little  waving  of  the  hands,  a  little  murmuring  of 
the  lips,  they  too  could  become  a  hare  or  a  bunch  of  rushes, 
and  know  immortal  love  and  immortal  hatred. 

All  folk  literature,  and  all  literature  that  keeps  the 
folk  tradition,  delights  in  unbounded  and  immortal  things. 
The  '  Kalavala '  delights  in  the  seven  hundred  years  that 
Luonaton  wanders  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  Wiiinil- 
moinen  in  her  womb,  and  the  Mohamedan  king  in  the 
Song  of  Roland,  pondering  upon  the  greatness  of  Charle- 
magne, repeats  over  and  over,  "  He  is  three  hundred  yearu 
old,  when  will  he  weary  of  v^-ar?"  Cuchulain  in  the 
Irish  folk  tale  had  the  passion  of  victory,  and  he  overcame 
all  men,  and  died  warring  upon  the  waves,  because  they 
alone  had  the  strength  to  overcome  him.  The  lover  in 
the  Irish  folk  song  bids  his  beloved  come  with  him  into  the 
woods,  and  see  the  salmon  leap  in  the  rivers,  and  hear  the 
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cuckoo  sing,  because  death  will  never  find  them  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods.  Oisin,  new  come  from  his  three  hun- 
dred years  of  faeryland,  and  of  the  love  that  is  in  faery- 
land,  bids  Saint  Patrick  cease  his  prayers  a  while,  and 
listen  to  the  blackbird,  because  it  is  the  blackbird  of 
Darrycarn  that  Finn  brought  from  Norway,  three  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  set  its  nest  upon  the  oak-tree  with 
his  own  hands.  Surely  if  one  goes  far  enough  into  the 
woods,  one  will  find  there  all  that  one  is  seeking?  Who 
knows  how  many  centuries  the  birds  of  the  woods  have 
been  singing? 

All  folk  literature  has  indeed  a  passion  whose  like  is 
not  in  modern  literature  and  music  and  art,  except  where 
it  has  come  by  some  straight  or  crooked  way  out  of  an- 
cient times.  Love  was  held  to  be  a  fatal  sickness  in 
ancient  Ireland,  and  there  is  a  love-poem  in  '  The  Songs  of 
Connacht '  that  is  like  a  death  cry :  "  My  love,  O  she  is  my 
love,  the  woman  who  is  most  for  destro^ang  me,  dearer  is 
she  for  making  me  ill  than  the  woman  who  would  be  for 
making  me  well.  She  is  my  treasure,  O  she  is  my  treas- 
ure, the  woman  of  the  gray  eyes  ...  a  woman  who  would 
not  lay  a  hand  under  my  head.  .  .  .  She  is  my  love,  O 
she  is  my  love,  the  woman  who  left  no  strength  in  me;  a 
woman  who  would  not  breathe  a  sigh  after  me,  a  woman 
who  would  not  raise  a  stone  at  my  tomb.  .  .  .  She  is  my 
secret  love,  O  she  is  my  secret  love.  A  woman  who  tells 
me  nothing,  ...  a  woman  who  does  not  remember  me  to 
be  out.  .  .  .  She  is  my  choice,  O  she  is  my  choice,  the 
woman  who  would  not  look  back  at  me,  the  woman  who 
would  not  make  peace  with  me.  .  .  .  She  is  my  desire,  O 
she  is  my  desire ;  a  woman  dearest  to  me  under  the  sun,  a 
woman  who  would  not  pay  me  heed,  if  I  were  to  sit  by  her 
side.  It  is  she  ruined  my  heart,  and  left  a  sigh  for  ever  in 
me." 

There  is  another  song  that  ends,  "  The  Erne  shall 
be  in  strong  flood,  the  hills  shall  be  torn  down,  and  the 
sea  shall  have  red  waves,  and  blood  shall  be  spilled,  and 
every  mountain  valley  and  every  moor  shall  be  on  high, 
before  you  shall  perish,  my  little  black  rose."  Nor  do  the 
old  Irish  weigh  and  measure  their  hatred.  The  nurse  of 
O'Sullivan  Bere  in  the  folk  song  prays  tliat  the  bed  of  his 
betrayer  may  be  the  red  hearth-stone  of  hell  for  ever.    And 
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an  Elizabethan  Irish  poet  cries :  "  Three  things  are  wait- 
ing for  my  death.  The  devil,  who  is  waiting  for  my  soul 
and  cares  nothing  for  my  body  or  my  wealth;  the  worms, 
who  are  waiting  for  my  body  but  care  nothing  for  my 
soul  or  my  wealth;  my  children,  who  are  waiting  for  my 
wealth  and  care  nothing  for  my  body  or  my  soul.  O 
Christ,  hang  all  three  in  the  one  noose."  Such  love  and 
hatred  seek  no  mortal  thing  but  their  own  infinity,  and 
such  love  and  hatred  soon  become  love  and  hatred  of  the 
idea.  The  lover  who  loves  so  passionately  can  soon  sing 
to  his  beloved  like  the  lover  in  the  poem  by  "  A.  E.,"  "  A 
vast  desire  awakes  and  grows  into  forgetfulness  of  thee." 

When  an  early  Irish  poet  calls  the  Irishman  famous 
for  much  loving,  and  a  proverb,  a  friend  has  heard  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  talks  of  the  lovelessness  of  the 
Irishman,  they  may  say  but  the  same  thing,  for  if  your 
passion  is  but  great  enough  it  leads  you  to  a  country 
where  there  are  many  cloisters.  The  hater  who  hates 
with  too  good  a  heart  soon  comes  also  to  hate  the  idea 
only;  and  from  this  idealism  in  love  and  hatred  comes,  as 
I  think,  a  certain  power  of  saying  and  forgetting  things, 
especially  a  power  of  saying  and  forgetting  things  in 
politics,  which  others  do  not  say  and  forget.  The  ancient 
farmers  and  herdsmen  were  full  of  love  and  hatred,  and 
made  their  friends  gods,  and  their  enemies  the  enemies 
of  gods,  and  those  who  keep  their  tradition  are  not  less 
mythological.  From  this  "  mistaking  dreams  "  which  are 
perhaps  essences,  for  "  realities  "  which  are  perhaps  acci- 
dents, from  this  "  passionate,  turbulent  reaction  against 
the  despotism  of  fact,"  comes,  it  may  be,  that  melancholy 
which  made  all  ancient  peoples  delight  in  tales  that  end 
in  death  and  parting,  as  modern  peoples  delight  in  tales 
that  end  in  marriage  bells ;  and  made  all  ancient  peoples, 
who  like  the  old  Irish  had  a  nature  more  lyrical  than 
dramatic,  delight  in  wild  and  beautiful  lamentations. 

Life  was  so  weighed  down  by  the  emptiness  of  the  great 
forests  and  by  the  mystery  of  all  things,  and  by  the 
greatness  of  its  own  desires,  and,  as  I  think,  by  the  lone- 
liness of  much  beauty;  and  seemed  so  little  and  so  fragile 
and  so  brief,  that  nothing  could  be  more  sweet  in  the  mem- 
ory than  a  tale  that  ended  in  death  and  parting,  and  than 
a  wild  and  beautiful  lamentation.     Men  did  not  mourn 
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merely  because  their  beloved  was  married  to  another,  or 
because  learning  was  bitter  in  the  mouth,  for  such  mourn- 
ing believes  that  life  might  be  happy  were  it  different,  and 
is  therefore  the  less  mourning;  but  because  they  had  been 
born  and  must  die  with  their  great  thirst  unslaked. 

And  so  it  is  that  all  the  august  sorrowful  persons  of  liter- 
ature, Cassandra  and  Helen  and  Deirdre,  and  Lear  and 
Tristan,  have  come  out  of  legends  and  are  indeed  but  the 
images  of  the  primitive  imagination  mirrored  in  the  little 
looking-glass  of  the  modern  and  classic  imagination.  This 
is  that  "  melancholy  a  man  knows  when  he  is  face  to  face  " 
with  nature,  and  thinks  "■  he  hears  her  communing  with 
him  about "'  the  mournfulness  of  being  born  and  of  dying; 
and  how  can  it  do  otherwise  than  call  into  his  mind  "  its 
exiles,  its  flights,  across  the  seas,"  that  it  may  stir  the 
ever-smoldering  ashes?  No  Gaelic  poetry  is  so  jDopular 
in  Gaelic-speaking  places  as  the  lamentations  of  Oisin, 
old  and  miserable,  remembering  the  companions  and  the 
loves  of  his  ^^outli,  and  his  three  hundred  years  in  faery- 
land  and  his  faery  love :  all  dreams  withering  in  the  winds 
of  time  lament  in  his  lamentations :  "  The  clouds  are  long 
above  me  this  night;  last  night  was  a  long  night  to  me; 
although  I  find  this  day  long,  yesterday  was  still  longer. 
Every  day  that  comes  to  me  is  long.  .  .  .  No  one  in  this 
great  world  is  like  me — a  poor  old  man  dragging  stones. 
The  clouds  are  long  above  me  this  night.  I  am  the  last 
man  of  the  Fianna,  the  great  Oisin,  the  son  of  Finn,  lis- 
tening to  the  sound  of  bells.  The  clouds  are  long  above  me 
this  night."  Matthew  Arnold  quotes  the  lamentation  of 
Leyrach  Hen  as  a  type  of  the  Celtic  melancholy,  but  I 
prefer  to  quote  it  as  a  type  of  the  primitive  melancholy: 
"  O  my  crutch,  is  it  not  autumn  when  the  fern  is  red  and 
the  water  flag  yellow?  Have  I  not  hated  that  which  I 
love?  .  .  .  Behold  old  age,  which  makes  sport  of  me,  from 
the  hair  of  my  head  and  my  teeth,  to  my  eyes  which  women 
loved.  The  four  things  I  have  all  my  life  most  hated  fall 
upon  me  together — coughing  and  old  age,  sickness  and  sor- 
row. I  am  old,  I  am  alone,  shapeliness  and  warmth  are 
gone  from  me,  the  couch  of  honor  shall  be  no  more  mine; 
I  am  miserable,  I  am  bent  on  my  crutch.  How  evil  was 
the  lot  alloted  to  Leyrach,  the  night  he  was  brought  forth! 
Sorrows  without  end  and  no  deliverance  from  his  burden." 
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An  Elizabethan  writer  describes  extravagant  sorrow  by 
calling  it  "  to  weep  Irish  " ;  and  Oisin  and  Leyrach  Hen  are, 
I  think,  a  little  nearer  even  to  us  modern  Irish  than  they 
are  to  most  people.  That  is  why  our  poetry  and  much  of 
our  thought  is  melancholy.  "  The  same  man,"  writes  Dr. 
Hyde  in  the  beautiful  prose  which  he  first  writes  in  Gaelic, 
"  who  will  to-day  be  dancing,  sporting,  drinking,  and 
shouting,  will  be  soliloquizing  by  himself  to-morrow,  heavy 
and  sick  and  sad  in  his  own  lonely  little  hut,  making  a 
croon  over  departed  hopes,  lost  life,  the  vanity  of  this 
world,  and  the  coming  of  death." 


IRELAND   AND    THE    ARTS. 

From  '  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.' 

The  arts  have  failed;  fewer  people  are  interested  in 
them  every  generation.  The  mere  business  of  living,  of 
making  money,  of  amusing  one  's  self,  occupies  people  more 
and  more,  and  makes  them  less  and  less  capable  of  the 
difficult  art  of  appreciation.  When  they  buy  a  picture  it 
generally  shows  a  long-current  idea,  or  some  conventional 
form  that  can  be  admired  in  that  lax  mood  one  admires  a 
fine  carriage  in  or  fine  horses  in ;  and  when  they  buy  a 
book  it  is  so  much  in  the  manner  of  the  x^icture  that  it  is 
forgotten,  when  its  moment  is  over,  as  a  glass  of  wine  is 
forgotten.  We  who  care  deeply  about  the  arts  find  our- 
selves the  priesthood  of  an  almost  forgotten  faith,  and  we 
must,  I  think,  if  we  would  win  the  people  again,  take  upon 
ourselves  the  method  and  the  fervor  of  a  priesthood.  We 
must  be  half  humble  and  half  proud.  We  see  the  perfect 
more  than  others,  it  may  be,  but  we  must  find  the  passions 
among  the  people.    We  must  baptize  as  well  as  preach. 

The  makers  of  religions  have  established  their  cere- 
monies, their  form  of  art,  upon  fear  of  death,  on  the  hope 
of  the  father  in  his  child,  upon  the  love  of  man  and  wo- 
man. They  have  even  gathered  into  their  ceremonies  the 
ceremonies  of  more  ancient  faiths,  for  fear  a  grain  of  the 
dust  turned  into  crystal  in  some  past  fire,  a  passion  that 
had  mingled  with  the  religious  idea,  might  perish  if  the 
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ancient  ceremony  perished.  They  have  renamed  wells  and 
images  and  given  new  meanings  to  ceremonies  of  spring 
and  midsummer  and  harvest.  In  very  early  days  the  arts 
were  so  possessed  by  this  method  that  the^^  were  almost  in- 
separable from  religion,  going  side  by  side  with  it  into  all 
life.  But,  to-day,  they  have  grown,  as  I  think,  too  proud, 
too  anxious  to  live  alone  with  the  perfect,  and  so  one  sees 
them,  as  I  think,  like  charioteers  standing  by  deserted 
chariots  and  holding  broken  reins  in  their  hands,  or  seek- 
ing to  go  upon  their  way  drawn  by  the  one  passion 
which  alone  remains  to  them  out  of  the  passions  of  the 
world. 

We  should  not  blame  them,  but  rather  a  mysterious  ten- 
dency in  things  which  will  have  its  end  some  day.  In 
England,  men  like  William  Morris,  seeing  about  them 
passions  so  long  separated  from  the  perfect  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  could  not  be  changed  until  society  had  been 
changed,  tried  to  unite  the  arts  once  more  to  life  by  unit- 
ing them  to  use.  They  advised  painters  to  paint  fewer 
pictures  upon  canvas,  and  to  burn  more  of  them  on  plates ; 
and  they  tried  to  persuade  sculptors  that  a  candlestick 
might  be  as  beautiful  as  a  statue.  But  here  in  Ireland, 
when  the  arts  have  grown  humble,  they  will  find  two 
passions  ready  to  their  hands,  love  of  the  Unseen  Life  and 
love  of  country.  I  would  have  a  devout  writer  or  painter 
often  content  himself  with  subjects  taken  from  his  reli- 
gious beliefs;  and  if  his  religious  beliefs  are  those  of  the 
majority,  he  may  at  last  move  hearts  in  every  cottage. 
While  even  if  his  religious  beliefs  are  those  of  some  mi- 
nority, he  will  have  a  better  welcome  than  if  he  wrote  of  the 
rape  of  Persephone,  or  painted  the  burning  of  Shelley's 
body.  He  will  have  founded  his  work  on  a  passion  which 
will  bring  him  to  many  besides  those  who  have  been 
trained  to  care  for  beautiful  things  by  a  special  educa- 
tion. If  he  is  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  he  will  find  churches 
awaiting  his  hand  everywhere,  and  if  he  follows  the  mas- 
ters of  his  craft  our  other  passion  will  come  into  his  work 
also,  for  he  will  show  his  Holy  Famil,y  winding  among 
hills  like  those  of  Ireland  and  his  Bearer  of  the  Cross 
among  faces  copied  from  the  faces  of  his  own  town.  Our 
art  teachers  sliould  urge  tlieir  pupils  into  this  work,  for 
I  can  remember,  when  I  was  myself  a  Dublin  art  student, 
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how  I  used  to  despond  when  eagerness  burned  low,  as  it 
always  must  now  and  then,  at  seeing  no  market  at  all. 

But  I  would  rather  speak  to  those  who,  while  moved  Id 
other  things  than  the  arts  by  love  of  country,  are  begin- 
ning to  write,  as  I  was  some  sixteen  years  ago,  without 
any  decided  impulse  to  one  thing  more  than  another,  and 
especially  to  those  who  are  convinced,  as  I  was  convinced, 
that  art  is  tribeless,  nationless,  a  blossom  gathered  in  No 
Man's  Land.  The  Greeks,  the  only  perfect  artists  of  the 
world,  looked  within  their  own  borders,  and  we,  like  them, 
have  a  history  fuller  than  any  modern  history  of  imagina- 
tive events;  and  legends  which  surpass,  as  I  think,  all  le- 
gends but  theirs  in  wild  beauty,  and  in  our  land,  as  in 
theirs,  there  is  no  river  or  mountain  that  is  not  associated 
in  the  memory  with  some  event  or  legend ;  while  political 
reasons  have  made  love  of  country,  as  I  think,  even  greater 
among  us  than  among  them.  I  would  have  our  writers 
and  craftsmen  of  many  kinds  master  this  history  and 
these  legends,  and  fix  upon  their  memory  the  appearance 
of  mountains  and  rivers  and  make  it  all  visible  again  in 
their  arts,  so  that  Irishmen,  even  though  they  had  gone 
thousands  of  miles  away,  would  still  be  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Whether  they  chose  for  the  subject  the  carrying  off 
of  the  Brown  Bull,  or  the  coming  of  Patrick,  or  the  politi- 
cal struggle  of  later  times,  the  other  world  comes  so  much 
into  it  all  that  their  love  of  it  would  move  in  their  hands 
also,  and  as  much,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
craftsmen.  In  other  words,  I  would  have  Ireland  recreate 
the  ancient  arts,  the  arts  as  they  were  understood  in 
Judaea,  in  India,  in  Scandinavia,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  in 
every  ancient  land;  as  they  were  understood  when  thej^ 
moved  a  whole  people  and  not  a  few  people  who  have 
grown  up  in  a  leisured  class  and  made  this  understanding 
their  business. 

I  think  that  my  reader  will  have  agreed  with  most  that 
I  have  said  up  till  now,  for  we  all  hope  for  arts  like  these. 
I  think  indeed  I  first  learned  to  hope  for  them  myself  in 
Young  Ireland  Societies,  or  in  reading  the  essaj^s  of  Davis. 
An  Englishman,  with  his  belief  in  progress,  with  his  in- 
stinctive preference  for  the  cosmopolitan  literature  of  the 
last  century,  may  think  arts  like  these  parochial,  but  they 
are  the  arts  we  have  begun  the  making  of. 
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I  will  not,  however,  have  all  my  readers  with  me  when  T 
say  that  no  writer,  no  artist,  even  though  he  choose  Brian 
Boroihme  or  Saint  Patrick  for  his  subject,  should  try  to 
make  his  work  popular.  Once  he  has  chosen  a  subject  he 
must  think  of  nothing  but  giving  it  such  an  expression  as 
will  please  himself.    As  Walt  Whitman  has  written — 

"  The  oration  is  to  the  orator,  the  acting  is  to  the  actor  and  actress, 
not  to  the  audience : 
And  no  man  understands  any  greatness  or  goodness  but  his  own 
or  the  indication  of  his  own." 

He  must  make  his  work  a  part  of  his  own  journey  towards 
beauty  and  truth.  He  must  picture  saint  or  hero,  or  hill- 
side, as  he  sees  them,  not  as  he  is  expected  to  see  them, 
and  he  must  comfort  himself,  when  others  cry  out  against 
what  he  has  seen,  by  remembering  that  no  two  men  are 
alike,  and  that  there  is  no  "  excellent  beauty  without 
strangeness."  In  this  matter  he  must  be  without  humility. 
He  may,  indeed,  doubt  the  reality  of  his  vision  if  men  do 
not  quarrel  with  him  as  the^^  did  with  the  Apostles,  for 
there  is  only  one  perfection  and  only  one  search  for  per- 
fection, and  it  sometimes  has  the  form  of  the  religious 
life  and  sometimes  of  the  artistic  life;  and  I  do  not  think 
these  lives  differ  in  their  wages,  for  "  The  end  of  art  is 
peace  "  and  out  of  the  one  as  out  of  the  other  comes  the 
cry :  Ser^o  te  amavi!  Pulchritudo  tarn  antiqua  et  tarn  nova! 
Sero  te  amavi! 

Th-e  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  less  the  Church  of  the 
people  because  the  Mass  is  spoken  in  Latin,  and  art  is  not 
less  the  art  of  the  people  because  it  does  not  always  speak 
in  the  language  they  are  used  to.  I  once  heard  my  friend 
Mr.  Ellis  say,  speaking  at  a  celebration  in  honor  of  a 
writer  whose  fame  had  not  come  till  long  after  his  death, 
'■'■  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  poet  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, but  it  is  the  business  of  the  people  to  understand 
him.  That  they  are  at  last  compelled  to  do  so  is  the  proof 
of  his  authority."  And  certainly  if  you  take  from  art  its 
martyrdom,  you  will  take  from  it  its  glory.  It  might 
still  reflect  the  passing  modes  of  mankind,  but  it  would 
cease  to  reflect  the  face  of  God. 

If  our  craftsmen  were  to  choose  their  subjects  under 
what  we  may  call,  if  we  understand  faith  to  mean  that 
belief  in  a  spiritual  life  which  is  not  confined  to  one 
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Church,  the  persuasion  of  their  faith  and  their  country, 
they  would  soon  discover  that  although  their  choice 
seemed  arbitrary  at  first,  it  had  obeyed  what  was  deepest 
in  them.  I  could  not  now  write  of  any  other  country  but 
Ireland,  for  my  style  has  been  shaped  by  the  subjects  I 
have  worked  on,  but  there  was  a  time  when  my  imagina- 
tion seemed  unwilling,  when  I  found  myself  writing  of 
some  Irish  event  in  words  that  would  have  better  fitted 
some  Italian  or  Eastern  event,  for  my  style  had  been 
shaped  in  that  general  stream  of  European  literature 
Avhich  has  come  from  so  many  watersheds,  and  it  was 
slowly,  very  slowly,  that  I  made  a  new  style.  It  was 
years  before  I  could  rid  myself  of  Shelley's  Italian  light, 
but  now  I  think  my  style  is  myself.  I  might  have  found 
more  of  Ireland  if  I  had  written  in  Irish,  but  I  have  found 
a  little,  and  I  have  found  all  myself.  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  the  Irishmen  who  are  painting  conventional  pictures 
or  writing  conventional  books  on  alien  subjects,  which 
have  been  worn  away  like  pebbles  on  the  shore,  would  do 
the  same,  that  they,  too,  might  find  themselves.  Even  the 
landscape-painter,  who  paints  a  j)lace  that  he  loves,  and 
that  no  other  man  has  painted,  soon  discovers  that  no 
style  learned  in  the  studios  is  wholly  fitted  to  his  purpose. 

And  I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  our  painters  of  Highland 
cattle  and  moss-covered  barns  were  to  care  enough  for 
their  country  to  care  for  what  makes  it  different  from 
other  countries,  they  would  discover  when  struggling,  it 
may  be,  to  paint  the  exact  gray  of  the  bare  Burren  Hills, 
and  of  a  sudden  it  may  be,  a  new  style,  their  very  selves. 
And  I  admit,  though  in  this  I  am  moved  by  some  touch  of 
fanaticism,  that  even  when  I  see  an  old  subject  written  of 
or  painted  in  a  new  way,  I  am  yet  jealous  for  Cuchulain, 
and  for  Baile,  and  Aillinn,  and  for  those  gray  mountains 
that  still  are  lacking  their  celebration.  I  sometimes  re- 
proach myself  because  I  cannot  admire  Mr.  Hughes'  beau- 
tiful, piteous  '  Orpheus  and  Eur^^dice  '  with  an  unquestion- 
ing mind.  I  say  with  my  lips,  "  The  Spirit  made  it,  for 
it  is  beautiful  and  the  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  but 
I  say  in  my  heart,  "  Aengus  and  Etain  would  have  served 
his  turn ; "  but  one  cannot,  perhaps,  love  or  believe  at  all 
if  one  does  not  love  or  believe  a  little  too  much. 

And  I  do  not  think  with  unbroken  pleasure  of  our 
230 
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scholars  who  write  about  German  writers  or  about  periods 
of  Greek  history.  I  always  remember  that  the^^  could  give 
us  a  number  of  little  books  which  would  tell,  each  book 
for  some  one  county,  or  some  one  parish,  the  verses,  or 
the  stories,  or  the  events  that  would  make  every  lake  or 
mountain  a  man  can  see  from  his  own  door  an  excitement 
in  his  imagination.  I  would  have  some  of  them  leave  that 
work  of  theirs  which  will  never  lack  hands,  and  begin  to 
dig  in  Ireland,  the  garden  of  the  future,  understanding 
that  here  in  Ireland  the  spirit  of  man  may  be  about  to  wed 
the  soil  of  the  world. 

Art  and  scholarship  like  these  I  have  described  would 
give  Ireland  more  than  they  received  from  her,  for  they 
would  make  love  of  the  unseen  more  unshakable,  more 
ready  to  plunge  deep  into  the  abyss,  and  they  would  make 
love  of  .country  more  fruitful  in  the  mind,  more  a  part  of 
daily  life.  One  would  know  an  Irishman  into  whose  life 
they  had  come — and  in  a  few  generations  they  would  come 
into  the  life  of  all,  rich  and  poor — by  something  that  set 
him  aj)art  among  men.  He  himself  would  understand  that 
more  was  expected  of  him  than  of  others  because  he  had 
greater  possessions.  The  Irish  race  would  have  become  a 
chosen  race,  one  of  the  pillars  that  uphold  the  world. 


"DUST   HATH   CLOSED    HELEN'S    EYE." 

From  '  The  Celtic  Twilight.' 

I. 

I  have  been  lately  to  a  little  group  of  houses,  not  many 
enough  to  be  called  a  village,  in  the  barony  of  Kiltartan  in 
County  Galway,  whose  name,  Ballylee,  is  known  through 
all  the  west  of  Ireland.  There  is  the  old  square  castle, 
Ballylee,  inhabited  by  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  a  cottage 
where  their  daughter  and  their  son-in-law  live,  and  a  little 
mill  with  an  old  miller,  and  old  ash-trees  throwing  green 
shadows  upon  a  little  river  and  great  stepping-stones.  I 
went  there  two  or  three  times  last  year  to  talk  to  the  miller 
about  Biddy  Early,  a  wise  woman  that  lived  in  Clare  some 
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years  ago,  and  about  her  saying,  "  There  is  a  cure  for  all 
evil  between  the  two  mill-wheels  of  Ballylee,"  and  to  find 
out  from  him  or  another  whether  she  meant  the  moss  be- 
tween the  running  waters  or  some  other  herb.  I  have  been 
there  this  summer,  and  I  shall  be  there  again  before  it  is 
autumn,  because  Mary  Hynes,  a  beautiful  woman  whose 
name  is  still  a  wonder  by  turf  fires,  died  there  sixty  years 
ago;  for  our  feet  would  linger  where  beauty  has  lived  its 
life  of  sorrow  to  make  us  understand  that  it  is  not  of  the 
world.  An  old  man  brought  me  a  little  way  from  the  mill 
and  the  castle,  and  down  a  long,  narrow  boreen  that  was 
nearly  lost  in  brambles  and  sloe  bushes,  and  he  said, 
"  That  is  the  little  old  foundation  of  the  house,  but  the 
most  of  it  is, taken  for  building  walls,  and  the  goats  have 
ate  those  bushes  that  are  growing  over  it  till  they  've  got 
cranky,  and  they  won't  grow  any  more.  They  say  she  was 
the  handsomest  girl  in  Ireland,  her  skin  was  like  dribbled 
snow" — he  meant  driven  snow,  perhaps, — "and  she  had 
blushes  in  her  cheeks.  She  had  five  handsome  brothers, 
but  all  are  gone  now!  "  I  talked  to  him  about  a  poem  in 
Irish,  Raftery,  a  famous  poet,  made  about  her,  and  how  it 
said,  "  there  is  a  strong  cellar  in  Balljdee."  He  said  the 
strong  cellar  was  the  great  hole  where  the  river  sank  un- 
derground, and  he  brought  me  to  a  deep  pool,  where  an 
otter  hurried  away  under  a  gray  boulder,  and  told  me 
that  many  fish  came  up  out  of  the  dark  water  at  early 
morning  "  to  taste  the  fresh  water  coming  down  from  the 
hills." 

I  first  heard  of  the  poem  from  an  old  woman  who  lives 
about  two  miles  further  up  the  river,  and  who  remem- 
bers Eaftery  and  Mary  Hynes.  She  says,  "  I  never  saw 
anybody  so  handsome  as  she  was,  and  I  never  will  till  I 
die,"  and  that  he  was  nearly  blind,  and  had  "  no  way  of 
living  but  to  go  round  and  to  mark  some  house  to  go  to, 
and  then  all  the  neighbors  would  gather  to  hear.  If  you 
treated  him  well  he  'd  praise  you,  but  if  you  did  not,  he  'd 
fault  you  in  Irish.  He  Avas  the  greatest  poet  in  Ireland, 
and  he  'd  make  a  song  about  that  bush  if  he  chanced  to 
stand  under  it.  There  was  a  bush  he  stood  under  from  the 
rain,  and  he  made  verses  praising  it,  and  then  when  the 
water  came  through  he  made  verses  dispraising  it."  She 
sang  the  poem  to  a  friend  and  to  myself  in  Irish,  and  every 
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word  was  audible  and  expressive,  as  the  words  in  a  song 
were  always,  as  I  think,  before  music  grew  too  proud  to 
be  the  garment  of  words,  flowing  and  changing  with  the 
flowing  and  changing  of  their  energies.  The  poem  is  not 
as  natural  as  the  best  Irish  poetry  of  the  last  century,  for 
the  thoughts  are  arranged  in  a  too  obviously  traditional 
form,  so  the  old  poor  half-blind  man  who  made  it  has  to 
speak  as  if  he  were  a  rich  farmer  offering  the  best  of  every- 
thing to  the  woman  he  loves,  but  it  has  naive  and  tender 
phrases.  The  friend  that  was  with  me  has  made  some  of 
the  translation,  but  some  of  it  has  been  made  by  the  coun- 
try people  themselves.  I  think  it  has  more  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Irish  verses  than  one  finds  in  most  transla- 
tions. 

"  Going  to  Mass  by  the  will  of  God, 
The  day  came  wet  and  the  wind  rose  ; 
I  met  Mary  Hynes  at  the  cross  of  Kiltartan, 
And  I  fell  in  love  with  her  then  and  there. 

I  spoke  to  her  kind  and  mannerly, 

As  by  repoi't  was  her  own  way  ; 

And  she  said,  '  Raftery,  my  mind  is  easy, 

You  may  come  to-day  to  Bally  lee.' 

When  I  heard  her  offer  I  did  not  linger, 
When  her  talk  went  to  my  heart  my  heart  rose. 
We  had  only  to  go  across  the  three  fields, 
We  had  daylight  with  us  to  Ballylee. 

The  table  was  laid  with  glasses  and  a  quart  measure, 
She  had  fair  hair,  and  she  sitting  beside  me  ; 
And  she  said,  '  Drink,  Raftery,  and  a  hundred  welcomes, 
There  is  a  strong  cellar  in  Ballylee.' 

O  star  of  light  and  O  sun  in  harvest, 

0  amber  hair,  O  my  sliare  of  the  world. 
Will  you  come  with  me  upon  Sunday 

Till  we  agree  together  before  all  the  people  ? 

1  would  not  grudge  you  a  song  every  Sunday  evening, 
Punch  on  the  table,  or  wine  if  you  would  drink  it, 
But,  O  King  of  Glory,  dry  the  roads  before  me, 

Till  I  find  the  way  to  Ballylee. 

There  is  sweet  air  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
When  you  are  looking  down  upon  Ballylee  ; 
When  you  are  walking  in  the  valley  picking  nuts    and   black- 
berries, 
There  is  music  of  the  birds  in  it  and  music  of  the  Sidhe. 
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What  is  the  worth  of  greatness  till  you  have  the  light 
Of  the  flower  of  the  branch  that  is  by  your  side  ? 
There  is  no  god  to  deny  it  or  to  try  and  hide  it, 
She  is  the  sun  in  the  heavens  who  wounded  my  heart. 

There  Avas  no  part  of  Ireland  I  did  not  travel, 
From  the  rivers  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
To  the  edge  of  Lough  Greine  whose  mouth  is  hidden, 
And  I  saw  no  beauty  but  was  behind  hers. 

Her  hair  was  shining,  and  her  brows  were  shining  too  ; 
Her  face  was  like  herself,  her  mouth  pleasant  and  sweet. 
She  is  the  pride,  and  I  give  her  the  branch, 
She  is  the  shining  flower  of  Bally  lee. 

It  is  Mary  Hynes,  the  calm  and  easy  woman, 
Has  beauty  in  her  mind  and  in  her  face. 

If  a  hundred  clerks  were  gathered  together. 

They  could  not  write  down  a  half  of  her  ways." 

An  old  weaver,  whose  son  is  supposed  to  go  away  among 
the  Sidlie  (the  faeries)  at  night,  says,  "  Mary  Hynes  was 
the  most  beautiful  thing  ever  made.  My  mother  used  to 
tell  me  about  her,  for  she  'd  be  at  every  hurling,  and 
w^herever  she  was  she  was  dressed  in  white.  As  many  as 
eleven  men  asked  her  in  marriage  in  one  day,  but  she 
wouldn't  have  any  of  them.  There  was  a  lot  of  men  up 
beyond  Kilbecanty  one  night  sitting  together  drinking, 
and  talking  of  her,  and  one  of  them  got  up  and  set  out  to 
go  to  Ballylee  and  see  her ;  but  Cloon  Bog  was  open  then, 
and  when  he  came  to  it  he  fell  into  the  water,  and  they 
found  him  dead  there  in  the  morning.  She  died  of  the 
fever  that  was  before  the  famine."  Another  old  man  says 
he  was  only  a  child  when  he  saw  her,  but  he  remembered 
that  "  the  strongest  man  that  was  among  us,  one  John 
Madden,  got  his  death  of  the  head  of  her,  cold  he  got  cross- 
ing rivers  in  the  night-time  to  get  to  Ballylee."  This  is 
perhaps  the  man  the  other  remembered,  for  tradition  gives 
the  one  thing  many  shapes.  There  is  an  old  woman  who 
remembers  her,  at  Derrybrien  among  the  Echtge  hills,  a 
vast  desolate  place,  which  has  changed  little  since  the  old 
poem  said,  "  the  stag  upon  the  cold  summit  of  Echtge 
hears  the  cry  of  the  wolves,"  but  still  mindful  of  many 
poems  and  of  the  dignity  of  ancient  speech.  She  says, 
"  The  sun  and  the  moon  never  shone  on  anybody  so  hand- 
some, and  her  skin  was  so  white  that  it  looked  blue,  and 
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she  had  two  little  blushes  on  her  cheeks."  x\nd  an  old 
wrinkled  woman  who  lives  close  by  Ballylee,  and  has  told 
me  many  tales  of  the  Sidhe,  says,  "  I  often  saw  Marj 
llynes,  she  was  handsome  indeed.  She  had  two  bunches 
of  curls  beside  her  cheeks,  and  they  were  the  color  of 
silver. 

I  saw  Mary  Molloy  that  was  drowned  in  the  river  beyond, 
and  Mary  Guthrie  that  was  in  Ardrahan,  but  she  took  the 
sway  of  them  both,  a  very  comely  creature.  I  was  at  her 
wake  too — she  had  seen  too  much  of  the  world.  She  was 
a  kind  creature.  One  day  I  was  coming  home  through  that 
field  beyond,  and  I  was  tired,  and  who  should  come  out 
but  the  Poisin  Glegeal  (the  shining  flower),  and  she  gave 
me  a  glass  of  new  milk."  This  old  woman  meant  no  more 
than  some  beautiful  bright  color  by  the  color  of  silver,  for 
though  I  knew  an  old  man — he  is  dead  now — who  thought 
she  might  know  "  the  cure  for  all  the  evils  in  the  world," 
that  the  Sidhe  knew,  she  has  seen  too  little  gold  to  know 
its  color.  But  a  man  by  the  shore  at  Kin  vara,  who  is  too 
young  to  remember  Mary  Hynes,  says,  "  Everybody  says 
there  is  no  one  at  all  to  be  seen  now  so  handsome;  it  is 
said  she  had  beautiful  hair,  the  color  of  gold.  She  was 
poor,  but  her  clothes  every  day  were  the  same  as  Sunday, 
she  had  such  neatness.  And  if  she  went  to  any  kind  of  a 
meeting,  they  would  all  be  killing  one  another  for  a  sight 
of  her,  and  there  was  a  great  many  in  love  with  her,  but 
she  died  j^oung.  It  is  said  that  no  one  that  has  a  song- 
made  about  them  will  ever  live  long." 

Those  who  are  much  admired  are,  it  is  held,  taken  by 
the  Sidhe,  who  can  use  ungoverned  feeling  for  their  own 
ends,  so  that  a  father,  as  an  old  herb  doctor  told  me  once, 
may  give  his  child  into  their  hands,  or  a  husband  his 
wife.  The  admired  and  desired  are  only  safe  if  one  says 
"  God  bless  them  "  when  one's  e3'es  are  upon  them.  The 
old  woman  that  sang  the  song  thinks,  too,  that  Mary 
Hynes  was  "  taken,"  as  the  phrase  is,  "  for  they  have  taken 
many  that  are  not  handsome,  and  why  would  they  not  take 
her?  And  people  came  from  all  parts  to  look  at  her,  and 
maybe  there  were  some  that  did  not  say  '  God  bless  her.'  " 
An  old  man  who  lives  by  the  sea  at  Duras  has  as  little 
doul)t  that  she  was  taken,  "  for  there  are  some  living  yet 
can  remember  her  coming  to  the  pattern  there  beyond, 
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and  she  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest  girl  in  Ireland." 
She  died  3^oung  because  the  gods  loved  her,  for  theSidhe  are 
the  gods,  and  it  may  be  that  the  old  saying,  which  we  forget 
to  understand  literally',  meant  her  manner  of  death  in  old 
times.  These  poor  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in 
their  beliefs,  and  in  their  emotions,  are  many  years  nearer 
to  that  old  Greek  world,  that  set  beauty  beside  the  fountain 
of  things,  than  are  our  men  of  learning.  She  "  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  world ;  "  but  these  old  men  and  women, 
when  they  tell  of  her,  blame  another  and  not  her,  and 
though  they  can  be  hard,  they  grow  gentle  as  the  old  men 
of  Troy  grew  gentle  when  Helen  passed  by  on  the  walls. 

The  poet  who  helped  her  to  so  much  fame  has  himself  a 
great  fame  throughout  the  west  of  Ireland.  Some  think 
that  Raftery  was  half  blind,  and  say,  "  I  saw  Raftery,  a 
dark  man,  but  he  had  sight  enough  to  see  her,"  or  the 
like,  but  some  think  he  was  wholly  blind,  as  he  may  have 
been  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Fable  makes  all  things  perfect 
in  their  kind,  and  her  blind  people  must  never  look  on 
the  world  and  the  sun.  I  asked  a  man  I  met  one  day,  when 
I  was  looking  for  a  pool  na  mna  Sidhe  where  women  of 
faery  have  been  seen,  how  Raftery  could  have  admired 
Mary  Hynes  so  much  if  he  had  been  altogether  blind?  He 
said,  "  I  think  Raftery  was  altogether  blind,  but  those  that 
are  blind  have  a  way  of  seeing  things,  and  have  the  power 
to  know  more,  and  to  feel  more,  and  to  do  more,  and  to 
guess  more  than  those  that  have  their  sight,  and  a  certain 
wit  and  a  certain  wisdom  is  given  to  them."  Everybody, 
indeed,  will  tell  you  that  he  was  very  wise,  for  was  he  not 
only  blind  but  a  poet?  The  weaver  whose  words  about 
Mary  Hynes  I  have  already  given,  says,  "  His  poetry  was 
the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  for  there- are  three  things  that 
are  the  gift  of  the  Almighty — poetry  and  dancing  and 
principles.  That  is  why  in  the  old  times  an  ignorant  man 
coming  down  from  the  hillside  would  be  better  behaved 
and  have  better  learning  than  a  man  with  education  you  'd 
meet  now,  for  they  got  it  from  God ; "  and  a  man  at  Coole 
says,  "  When  he  put  his  finger  to  one  part  of  his  head, 
everything  would  come  to  him  as  if  it  was  Avritten  in  a 
book;"  and  an  old  pensioner  at  Kiltartan  says,  '■  He  was 
standing  under  a  bush  one  time,  and  he  talked  to  it,  and  it 
answered  him  back  in  Irish.     Some  saj  it  was  the  bush 
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that  spoke,  but  it  must  have  been  an  enchanted  voice  in  it, 
and  it  gave  him  the  knowledge  of  all  the  things  of  the, 
world.  The  bush  withered  up  afterwards,  and  it  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  roadside  now  between  this  and  Rahasine." 
There  is  a  poem  of  his  about  a  bush,  which  I  have  never 
seen,  and  it  may  have  come  out  of  the  caldron  of  fable 
in  this  shape. 

A  friend  of  mine  met  a  man  once  who  had  been  with  him 
when  he  died,  but  the  people  say  that  he  died  alone,  and 
one  Maurteen  Gillane  told  Dr.  Hyde  that  all  night  long 
a  light  was  seen  streaming  up  to  heaven  from  the  roof  of 
the  house  where  he  lay,  and  "  that  was  the  angels  who 
were  with  him ; "  and  all  night  long  there  was  a  great  light 
in  the  hovel,  "  and  that  was  the  angels  who  were  waking 
him.  Thej^  gave  that  honor  to  him  because  he  was  so  good 
a  poet,  and  sang  such  religious  songs."  It  may  be  that  in 
a  few  years  Fable,  who  changes  mortalities  to  immortal- 
ities in  her  caldron,  will  have  changed  Mary  Hynes  and 
Rafterj^  to  perfect  symbols  of  the  sorrow  of  beauty  and  of 
the  magnificence  and  penury  of  dreams.  1900. 

II. 

When  I  was  in  a  northern  town  awhile  ago  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  a  man  who  had  lived  in  a  neighboring  country 
district  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  told  me  that  when  a  very 
beautiful  girl  was  born  in  a  family  that  had  not  been 
noted  for  good  looks,  her  beauty  was  thought  to  have  come 
from  the  Sidhe,  and  to  bring  misfortune  with  it.  He  went 
over  the  names  of  several  beautiful  girls  that  he  had 
known,  and  said  that  beauty  had  never  brought  happiness 
to  anybody.  It  was  a  thing,  he  said,  to  be  proud  of  and 
afraid  of.  I  wish  I  had  written  out  his  words  at  the  time, 
for  they  were  more  picturesque  than  my  memory  of  them. 

1902. 
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THE    DEVIL. 

From  '  The  Celtic  Twilight.' 

My  old  Mayo  woman  told  me  one  day  that  something 
very  bad  had  come  down  the  road  and  gone  into  the  house 
opposite,  and  though  she  would  not  say  what  it  was,  I 
knew  quite  well.  Another  day  she  told  me  of  two  friends 
of  hers  who  had  been  made  love  to  by  one  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  devil.  One  of  them  was  standing  by  the 
roadside  when  he  came  by  on  horseback,  and  asked  her  to 
mount  up  behind  him  and  go  riding.  When  she  would 
not  he  vanished.  The  other  was  out  on  the  road  late  at 
night  waiting  for  her  young  man,  when  something  came 
flapping  and  rolling  along  the  road  up  to  her  feet.  It  had 
the  likeness  of  a  newspaper,  and  presently  it  flapped  up 
into  her  face,  and  she  knew^  by  the  size  of  it  that  it  was 
the  Irish  Times.  All  of  a  sudden  it  changed  into  a  young- 
man,  who  asked  her  to  go  walking  with  him.  She  would 
not,  and  he  vanished. 

I  know  of  an  old  man  too,  on  the  slopes  of  Ben  Bulben, 
who  found  the  devil  ringing  a  bell  under  his  bed,  and  he 
went  off  and  stole  the  chapel  bell  and  rang  him  out.  It 
may  be  that  this,  like  the  others,  was  not  the  devil  at  all, 
but  some  poor  wood  spirit  whose  cloven  feet  had  got  him 
into  trouble. 


VILLAGE    GHOSTS. 

From  '  The  Celtic  Twilight.' 

In  the  great  cities  we  see  so  little  of  the  world,  we  drift 
into  our  minority.  In  the  little  towns  and  villages  there 
are  no  minorities ;  people  are  not  numerous  enough.  You 
must  see  the  world  there,  perforce.  Every  man  is  him- 
self a  class;  every  hour  carries  its  new  challenge.  When 
you  pass  the  inn  at  the  end  of  the  village  you  leave  your 
favorite  whimsy  behind  you ;  for  you  will  meet  no  one  who 
can  share  it.  We  listen  to  eloquent  speaking,  read  books 
and  write  them,  settle  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  The 
dumb  village  multitudes  pass  on  unchanging;  the  feel  of 
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the  spade  in  the  hand  is  no  different  for  all  our  talk :  good 
seasons  and  bad  follow  each  other  as  of  old.  The  dumb 
multitudes  are  no  more  concerned  with  us  than  is  the  old 
horse  peering  through  the  rusty  gate  of  the  village  pound. 
The  ancient  map-makers  wrote  across  unexplored  regions, 
"  Here  are  lions."  Across  the  villages  of  fishermen  and 
turners  of  the  earth,  so  different  are  these  from  us,  we  can 
write  but  one  line  that  is  certain,  "■  Here  are  ghosts." 

My  ghosts  inhabit  tlie  village  of  H ,  in  Leinster. 

History  has  in  no  manner  been  burdened  by  this  ancient 
village,  with  its  crooked  lanes,  its  old  abbey  churchyard 
full  of  long  grass,  its  green  background  of  small  fir-trees, 
and  its  quay,  where  lie  a  few  tarry  fishing-luggers.  In 
the  annals  of  entomology  it  is  well  known.  For  a  small 
bay  lies  westward  a  little,  where  he  who  watches  night  af- 
ter night  may  see  a  certain  rare  moth  fluttering  along  the 
edge  of  the  tide,  just  at  the  end  of  evening  or  the  begin- 
ning of  dawn.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  carried  here 
from  Italy  b3^  smugglers  in  a  cargo  of  silks  and  laces.  If 
the  moth-hunter  Y^  ould  throw  down  his  net,  and  go  hunting 
for  ghost  tales  or  tales  of  the  faeries  and  such-like  chil- 
dren of  Lillith,  he  would  have  need  for  far  less  patience. 

To  approach  the  village  at  night  a  timid  man  requires 
great  strategy.  A  man  was  once  heard  complaining,  "  By 
the  cross  of  Jesus!  how  shall  I  go?  If  I  pass  by  the  hill 
of  Dunboy  old  Captain  Burney  may  look  out  on  me.  If 
I  go  round  by  the  water,  and  up  by  the  steps,  there  is  the 
headless  one  and  another  on  the  quays,  and  a  new  one 
under  the  old  churchyard  wall.  If  I  go  right  round  the 
other  way,  Mrs.  Stewart  is  appearing  at  Hillside  Gate, 
and  the  devil  himself  is  in  the  Hospital  Lane." 

I  never  heard  which  spirit  he  braved,  but  feel  sure  it 
was  not  the  one  in  the  Hospital  Lane.  In  cholera  times 
a  shed  had  been  there  set  up  to  receive  patients.  When 
the  need  had  gone  by,  it  was  pulled  down,  but  ever  since 
the  ground  where  it  stood  has  broken  out  in  ghosts  and 

demons  and  faeries.    There  is  a  farmer  at  H ,  Paddy 

B by  name — a  man  of  great  strength,  and  a  teetotal- 
er. His  wife  and  sister-in-law,  musing  on  his  great 
strength,  often  wonder  what  he  would  do  if  he  drank.  One 
night  when  passing  tlirough  the  Hospital  Lane,  he  saw 
what  he  supposed  at  first  to  be  a  tame  rabbit ;  after  a  little 
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he  found  that  it  was  a  white  cat.  When  he  came  near, 
the  creature  slowly  began  to  swell  larger  and  larger,  and 
as  it  grew  he  felt  his  own  strength  ebbing  away,  as  though 
it  were  sucked  out  of  him.    He  turned  and  ran. 

By  the  Hospital  Lane  goes  the  "  Faeries'  Path."  Every 
evening  they  travel  from  the  hill  to  the  sea,  from  the  sea 
to  the  hill.  At  the  sea  end  of  their  path  stands  a  cottage. 
One  night  Mrs.  Arbunathy,  who  lived  there,  left  her  door 
open,  as  she  was  expecting  her  son.  Her  husband  was 
asleep  by  the  fire;  a  tall  man  came  in  and  sat  beside  him. 
After  he  had  been  sitting  there  for  a  while,  the  woman 
said  "In  the  name  of  God,  who  are  3-011?"  He  got  up 
and  went  out,  saying,  "  Never  leave  the  door  open  at 
this  hour,  or  evil  may  come  to  you."  She  woke  her  husband 
and  told  him.  "  One  of  the  good  ijeople  has  been  with  us," 
said  he. 

Probably  the  man  braved  Mrs.  Stewart  at  Hillside  Gate. 
When  she  lived  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man. "  Her  ghost  was  never  known  to  harm  any  one," 
say  the  village  people ;  "  it  is  only  doing  a  penance  upon 
the  earth."  Not  far  from  Hillside  Gate,  where  she 
haunted,  appeared  for  a  short  time  a  much  more  remark- 
able spirit.  Its  haunt  was  the  bogeen,  a  green  lane  leading 
from  the  western  end  of  the  village.  I  quote  its  history 
at  length :  a  tj^pical  village  tragedy.  In  a  cottage  at  the 
village  end  of  the  bogeen  lived  a  house-painter,  Jim  Mont- 
gomery, and  his  wife.  They  had  several  children.  He 
was  a  little  dandy,  and  came  of  a  higher  class  than  his 
neighbors.  His  wife  was  a  very  big  woman.  Her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  expelled  from  the  village  choir  for 
drink,  gave  her  a  beating  one  da^^  Her  sister  heard  of  it, 
and  came  and  took  down  one  of  the  window  shutters — 
Montgomery  was  neat  about  everything  and  had  shutters 
on  the  outside  of  every  window — and  beat  him  with  it, 
being  big  and  strong  like  her  sister.  He  threatened  to 
prosecute  her ;  she  answered  that  she  would  break  every 
bone  in  his  body  if  he  did.  She  never  spoke  to  her  sister 
again,  because  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  beaten  by  so 
small  a  man.  Jim  Montgomery  grew  worse  and  worse : 
his  wife  soon  began  to  have  not  enough  to  eat.  She  told 
no  one,  for  she  was  very  proud.  Often,  too,  she  would 
have  no  fire  on  a  cold  night.     If  any  neighbors  came  in 
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she"  would  say  she  had  let  the  fire  out  because  she  was  just 
going  to  bed.  The  people  about  often  heard  her  husband 
beating  her,  but  she  never  told  any  one.  She  got  very  thin. 
At  last  one  Saturday  there  was  no  food  in  the  house  for 
herself  and  the  children.  She  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
went  to  the  priest  and  asked  him  for  some  money.  He 
gave  her  thirty  shillings.  Her  husband  met  her,  and  took 
the  money,  and  beat  her.  On  the  following  Monday  she 
got  very  ill,  and  sent  for  a  Mrs.  Kelly.  Mrs.  Kelly,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  her,  said,  "  My  woman,  you  are  dying,"  and 
sent  for  the  priest  and  the  doctor.  She  died  in  an  hour. 
After  her  death,  as  Montgomery  neglected  the  children, 
the  landlord  had  them  taken  to  the  workhouse.  A  few 
nights  after  they  had  gone,  Mrs.  Kelly  was  going  home 
through  the  bogeen  when  the  ghost  of  Mrs.  Montgomery 
appeared  and  followed  her.     It  did  not  leave  her  until  she 

reached  her  own  house.    She  told  the  priest,  Father  S , 

a  noted  antiquarian,  and  could  not  get  him  to  believe  her. 
A  few  nights  afterwards  Mrs.  Kelly  again  met  the  spirit 
in  the  same  place.  She  was  in  too  great  terror  to  go  the 
whole  way,  but  stopped  at  a  neighbor's  cottage  midway, 
and  asked  them  to  let  her  in.  They  answered  they  were 
going  to  bed.  She  cried  out,  "  In  the  name  of  God  let  me 
in,  or  I  will  break  open  the  door."  They  opened,  and  so 
she  escaped  from  the  ghost.  Next  day  she  told  the  priest 
again.  This  time  he  believed,  and  said  it  would  follow  her 
until  she  spoke  to  it. 

She  met  the  spirit  a  third  time  in  the  bogeen.  She  asked 
what  kept  it  from  its  rest.  The  spirit  said  that  its  children 
must  be  taken  from  the  workhouse,  for  none  of  its  rela- 
tions were  ever  there  before,  and  that  three  masses  were 
to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  its  soul.  "  If  my  husband  does 
not  believe  you,"  she  said,  "  show  him  that,"  and  touched 
Mrs.  Kelly's  wrist  with  three  fingers.  The  places  where 
they  touclaed  swelled  up  and  blackened.  She  then  van- 
ished. For  a  time  Montgomery  would  not  believe  that  his 
Avife  had  appeared :  "  She  would  not  show  herself  to  Mrs. 
Kelly,"  he  said — "  she  with  respectable  people  to  appear 
to."  He  was  convinced  by  the  three  marks,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  taken  from  the  workhouse.  The  priest  said  the 
masses,  and  the  shade  must  have  been  at  rest,  for  it  has 
not  since  appeared.     Some  time  afterwards  Jim  Mont- 
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gomery   died   in   the   workhouse,   having   come   to   great 
poverty  through  drink. 

I  know  some  who  believe  they  have  seen  the  headless 
ghost  upon  the  quay,  and  one  who,  when  he  passes  the  old 
cemetery  wall  at  night,  sees  a  woman  with  white  borders 
to  her  cap  ^  creep  out  and  follow  him.  The  apparition 
only  leaves  him  at  his  own  door.  The  villagers  imagine 
that  she  follows  him  to  avenge  some  wrong.  "  I  will  haunt 
you  when  I  die  "  is  a  favorite  threat.  His  wife  was  once 
half-scared  to  death  by  what  she  considers  a  demon  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  open-air  spirits ;  the  more  domes- 
tic of  their  tribe  gather  within-doors,  plentiful  as  swal- 
lows under  southern  eaves. 

One  night  a  Mrs.  Nolan  was  watching  by  her  dying 
child  in  Fluddy's  Lane.  Suddenly  there  was  a  sound 
of  knocking  heard  at  the  door.  She  did  not  open,  fearing 
it  was  some  unhuman  thing  that  knocked.  The  knocking 
ceased.  After  a  little  the  front-door  and  then  the  back- 
door were  burst  open,  and  closed  again.  Her  husband 
went  to  see  what  was  wrong.  He  found  both  doors  bolted. 
The  child  died.  The  doors  were  again  opened  and  closed 
as  before.  Then  Mrs.  Nolan  remembered  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  leave  window  or  door  open,  as  the  custom  is,  for  . 
the  departure  of  the  soul.  These  strange  openings  and 
closipgs  and  knockings  were  warnings  and  reminders  from 
the  spirits  who  attend  the  dying. 

The  house  ghost  is  usually  a  harmless  and  well-meaning 
creature.  It  is  put  up  with  as  long  as  possible.  It  brings 
good  luck  to  those  who  live  with  it.  I  remember  two  chil- 
dren who  slept  with  their  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers 
in  one  small  room.  In  the  room  was  also  a  ghost.  They 
sold  herrings  in  the  Dublin  streets,  and  did  not  mind  the 
ghost  much,  because  they  knew  they  would  always  sell 
their  fish  easily  while  they  slept  in  the  "  ha'nted  "  room. 

I  have  some  acquaintance  among  the  ghost-seers  of 
western  villages.     The  Connaught  tales  are  very  different 

from    those   of   Leinster.      These    H spirits    have    a 

gloomy,   matter-of-fact  way   with   them.      They   come   to 

1  I  wonder  why  she  had  white  borders  to  lier  cap.  The  old  Mayo  woman, 
who  has  told  me  so  many  tales,  lias  told  me  that  her  brother-in-law  saw 
"  a  woman  with  white  borders  to  her  cap  going  round  the  stacks  in  a  field, 
and  soon  after  he  got  a  hurt,  and  he  died  in  six  months." 
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announce  a  death,  to  fulfil  some  obligation,  to  revenge  a 
wrong,  to  pay  their  bills  even — as  did  a  fisherman's 
daughter  the  other  day — and  then  hasten  to  their  rest. 
All  things  they  do  decently  and  in  order.  It  is  demons, 
and  not  ghosts,  that  transform  themselves  into  white  cats 
or  black  dogs.  The  people  who  tell  the  tales  are  ]x>or, 
serious-minded  fishing  people,  w^ho  find  in  the  doings  of 
the  ghosts  the  fascination  of  fear.  In  the  western  tales  is 
a  whimsical  grace,  a  curious  extravagance.  The  people 
who  recount  them  live  in  the  most  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery,  under  a  sky  ever  loaded  and  fantastic  with  flying 
clouds.  They  are  farmers  and  laborers,  who  do  a  little 
fishing  now  and  then.  They  do  not  fear  the  spirits  too 
much  to  feel  an  artistic  and  humorous  pleasure  in  their 
doings.  The  ghosts  themselves  share  in  their  quaint  hilar- 
ity. In  one  western  town,  on  whose  deserted  wharf  the 
grass  grows,  these  spirits  have  so  much  vigor  that,  when  a 
misbeliever  ventured  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  house,  I  have 
been  told  they  flung  him  through  the  window,  and  his  bed 
after  him.  In  the  surrounding  villages  the  creatures  use 
the  most  strange  disguises.  A  dead  old  gentleman  robs 
the  cabbages  of  his  own  garden  in  the  shape  of  a  large  rab- 
bit. A  wicked  sea-captain  stayed  for  years  inside  the 
plaster  of  a  cottage  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a  snipe,  making 
the  most  horrible  noises.  He  was  only  dislodged  when  the 
wall  was  broken  down;  then  out  of  the  solid  plaster  the 
snipe  rushed  away  whistling. 


MIRACULOUS    CREATURES. 

From  'The  Celtic  Twilight.' 

There  are  marten  cats  and  badgers  and  foxes  in  the  En- 
chanted Woods,  but  there  are  of  a  certainty  mightier 
creatures,  and  the  lake  hides  what  neither  net  nor  line 
can  take.  These  creatures  are  of  the  race  of  the  white 
stag  that  flits  in  and  out  of  the  tales  of  Arthur,  and  of  the 
evil  pig  that  slew  Diarmuid  where  Ben  Bulben  mixes  with 
the  sea  wind.  They  are  the  wizard  creatures  of  hope  and 
fear,  they  are  of  them  that  fly  and  of  them  that  follow 
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among  the  thickets  that  are  about  the  Gates  of  Death.  A 
man  I  know  remembers  that  his  father  was  one  night  in 
the  wood  of  Incliy,  "  where  the  lads  of  Gort  used  to  be 
stealing  rods.  He  was  sitting  by  the  wall,  and  the  dog 
beside  him,  and  he  heard  something  come  running  from 
Owbawn  Weir,  and  he  could  see  nothing,  but  the  sound 
of  its  feet  on  the  ground  was  like  the  sound  of  the  feet  of 
a  deer.  And  when  it  passed  him,  the  dog  got  between  him 
and  the  wall  and  scratched  at  it  there  as  if  it  was  .afraid, 
but  still  he  could  see  nothing  but  only  hear  the  sound  of 
hoofs.  So  when  it  was  passed  he  turned  and  came  away 
home."  "  Another  time,"  the  man  says,  "  my  father  told 
me  he  was  in  a  boat  out  on  the  lake  with  two  or  three  men 
from  Gort,  and  one  of  them  had  an  eel-spear,  and  he  thrust 
it  into  the  water,  and  it  hit  something,  and  the  man 
fainted  and  they  had  to  carry  him  out  of  the  boat  to  land, 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  he  said  that  what  he  struck 
Avas  like  a  calf,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  fish  !  "  A 
friend  of  mine  is  convinced  that  these  terrible  creatures, 
so  common  in  lakes,  were  set  there  in  old  times  by  subtle 
enchanters  to  watch  over  the  gates  of  wisdom.  He  thinks 
that  if  we  sent  our  spirits  down  into  the  water  we  would 
make  them  of  one  substance  with  strange  moods  of  ecstasy 
and  power,  and  go  out  it  may  be  to  the  con(iuest  of  the 
world.  We  would,  however,  he  believes,  have  first  to  out- 
face and  perhaps  overthrow  strange  images  full  of  a  more 
powerful  life  than  if  they  were  really  alive.  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  look  at  them  without  fear  when  we  have 
endured  the  last  adventure,  that  is  death. 


ENCHANTED    WOODS. 

From '  The  Celtic  Twilight.' 


Last  summer,  whenever  I  had  finished  my  day's  work,  I 
used  to  go  wandering  in  certain  roomy  woods,  and  there 
I  would  often  meet  an  old  countryman,  and  talk  to  him 
about  his  work  and  about  the  woods,  and  once  or  twice  a 
friend  came  with  me  to  whom  he  would  open  his  heart 
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more  readily  than  to  me.  He  had  spent  all  his  life  lopping 
away  the  witch  elm  and  the  hazel  and  privet  and  the  horn- 
beam from  the  paths,  and  had  thought  much  about  the 
natural  and  supernatural  creatures  of  the  wood.  He  has 
heard  the  hedgehog — "  grainne  oge,"  he  calls  him — 
'•  grunting  like  a  Christian/'  and  is  certain  that  he  steals 
apples  by  rolling  about  under  an  apple  tree  until  there  is 
an  apple  sticking  to  every  quill.  He  is  certain  too  that 
the  cats,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  woods,  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own — some  kind  of  old  Irish.  He  says, 
"  Cats  were  serpents,  and  they  were  made  into  cats 
at  the  time  of  some  great  change  in  the  world.  That  is 
why  they  are  hard  to  kill,  and  why  it  is  dangerous  to  med- 
dle with  them.  If  you  annoy  a  cat  it  might  claw  or  bite 
3'Ou  in  a  way  that  would  put  poison  in  you,  and  that  would 
be  the  serpent's  tooth." 

Sometimes  he  thinks  they  change  into  wild  cats,  and 
then  a  nail  grows  on  the  end  of  their  tails ;  but  these  wild 
cats  are  not  the  same  as  the  marten  cats,  who  have  been 
always  in  the  woods.  The  foxes  were  once  tame,  as  the  cats 
are  now,  but  they  ran  away  and  became  wild.  He  talks  of 
all  wild  creatures  except  squirrels — whom  he  hates — with 
what  seems  an  affectionate  interest,  though  at  times  his 
eyes  will  twinkle  with  pleasure  as  he  remembers  how  he 
made  hedgehogs  unroll  themselves  when  he  was  a  boy,  by 
putting  a  wisp  of  burning  straw  under  them. 

I  am  not  certain  that  he  distinguishes  between  the  nat- 
ural and  supernatural  very  clearly.  He  told  me  the  other 
da3^  that  foxes  and  cats  like,  above  all,  to  be  in  the 
"  forths  "  and  lisses  after  nightfall ;  and  he  will  certainly 
pass  from  some  story  about  a  fox  to  a  story  about  a  spirit 
with  less  change  of  voice  than  when  he  is  going  to  speak 
about  a  marten  cat — a  rare  beast  nowadays.  Many  years 
ago  he  used  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  once  they  put  him 
to  sleep  in  a  garden-house  where  there  was  a  loft  full  of 
apples,  and  all  night  he  could  hear  people  rattling  plates 
and  knives  and  forks  over  his  head  in  the  loft.  Once,  at 
any  rate,  he  has  seen  an  unearthly  sight  in  the  woods.  He 
says,  "  One  time  I  was  out  cutting  timber  over  in  Inchy, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  one  morning  when  I  got  there  I 
saw  a  girl  picking  nuts,  with  her  hair  hanging  down  over 
her  shoulders,  brown  hair,  and  she  had  a  good,  clean  face, 
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and  she  was  tall  and  nothing  on  her  head,  and  her  dress 
no  way  gaudy  but  simple,  and  when  she  felt  me  coming 
she  gathered  herself  up  and  was  gone  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  her  up.  And  I  followed  her  and  looked  for 
her,  but  I  never  could  see  her  again  from  that  day  to  this, 
never  again."  He  used  the  word  clean  as  we  would  use 
Avords  like  fresh  or  comely. 

Others  too  have  seen  spirits  in  the  Enchanted  Woods. 
A  laborer  told  us  of  what  a  friend  of  his  had  seen  in  a  part 
of  the  woods  that  is  called  Shanwalla,  from  some  old  vil- 
lage that  was  before  the  wood.  He  said,  "  One  evening 
I  parted  from  Lawrence  Mangan  in  the  yard,  and  he  went 
away  through  the  path  in  Shanwalla,  an'  bid  me  good- 
night. And  two  hours  after,  there  he  was  back  again  in 
the  3^ard,  an'  bid  me  light  a  candle  that  was  in  the  stable. 
An'  he  told  me  that  when  he  got  into  Shanwalla,  a  little 
fellow  about  as  high  as  his  knee,  but  having  a  head  as  big 
as  a  man's  body,  came  beside  him  and  led  him  out  of  the 
path  an'  round  about,  and  at  last  it  brought  him  to  the 
lime-kiln,  and  then  it  vanished  and  left  him." 

A  woman  told  me  of  a  sight  that  she  and  others  had  seen 
by  a  certain  deep  pool  in  the  river.  She  said,  ''  I  came 
over  the  stile  from  the  chapel,  and  others  along  with  me; 
and  a  great  blast  of  wind  came  and  two  trees  were  bent 
and  broken  and  fell  into  the  river,  and  the  splash  of 
water  out  of  it  went  up  to  the  skies.  And  those  that  were 
with  me  saw  many  figures,  but  myself  I  only  saw  one,  sit- 
ting there  by  the  bank  where  the  trees  fell.  Dark  clothes 
he  had  on,,  and  he  was  headless." 

A  man  told  me  that  one  day,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  and 
another  boy  went  to  catch  a  horse  in  a  certain  field,  full 
of  bowlders  and  bushes  of  hazel  and  creeping  juniper  and 
rock  roses,  that  is  where  the  lake  side  is  for  a  little  clear 
of  the  woods.  He  said  to  the  boy  that  was  with  him,  "  I 
bet  a  button  that  if  I  fiing  a  pebble  on  to  that  bush  it  will 
stay  on  it,"  meaning  that  the  bush  w^as  so  matted  the  pebble 
would  not  be  able  to  go  through  it.  So  he  took  up  "  a 
pebble  of  cow-dung,  and  as  soon  as  it  hit  the  bush  there 
came  out  of  it  the  most  beautiful  music  that  ever  was 
heard."  They  ran  away,  and  when  they  had  gone  about 
two  hundred  yards  they  looked  back  and  saw  a  woman 
dre-sed   in   white,   walking  round  and  round  the  bush. 

231 
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''  First  it  had  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  then  of  a  man,  and 
it  was  going  round  the  bush." 

II. 

I  often  entangled  myself  in  arguments  more  complicated 
than  even  those  paths  of  Inclij  as  to  what  is  the  true  na- 
ture of  apparitions,  but  at  other  times  I  say  as  Socrates 
said  when  they  told  him  a  learned  opinion  about  a  nymph 
of  the  Ilissus,  "  The  common  opinion  is  enough  for  me." 
1  believe  when  I  am  in  the  mood  that  all  nature  is  full  of 
people  whom  we  cannot  see,  and  that  some  of  these  are 
ugly  or  grotesque,  and  some  wicked  or  foolish,  but  very 
many  beautiful  beyond  any  one  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
that  these  are  not  far  away  Avhen  we  are  walking  in 
pleasant  and  quiet  places.  Even  when  I  was  a  boy  I  could 
never  walk  in  a  wood  without  feeling  that  at  any  moment 
1  might  find  before  me  somebody  or  something  I  had  long 
looked  for  without  knowing  what  I  looked  for.  And  now  I 
will  at  times  explore  ever^^  little  nook  of  some  x^oor  cop- 
pice with  almost  anxious  footsteps,  so  deep  a  hold  has  this 
imagination  upon  me.  You  too  meet  with  a  like  imagina- 
tion, doubtless,  somewhere,  wherever  your  ruling  stars 
will  have  it,  Saturn  driving  ,you  to  the  woods,  or  the  Moon, 
it  may  be,  to  the  edges  of  the  sea.  I  will  not  of  a  certainty 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  sunset,  where  our 
forefathers  imagined  the  dead  following  their  shepherd 
the  sun,  or  nothing  but  some  vague  presence  as  little  mov- 
ing as  nothing.  If  beauty  is  not  a  gateway  out  of  the  net 
we  were  taken  in  at  our  birth,  it  will  not  long  be  beauty, 
and  we  will  find  it  better  to  sit  at  home  by  the  fire  and  fat- 
ten a  lazy  body  or  to  run  hither  and  thither  in  some  foolish 
sport  than  to  look  at  the  finest  show  that  light  and  shadow 
ever  made  among  green  leaves.  I  say  to  myself,  when  I 
am  well  out  of  that  thicket  of  argument,  that  they  are 
surely  there,  the  divine  people,  for  only  we  who  have 
neither  simplicity  nor  wisdom  have  denied  them,  and  the 
simple  of  all  times  and  the  wise  men  of  ancient  times  have 
seen  them  and  even  spoken  to  them.  They  live  out  their 
passionate  lives  not  far  off,  as  I  think,  and  we  shall  be 
among  them  when  we  die  if  we  but  keep  our  natures 
simple  and  passionate.  May  it  not  even  be  that  death 
shall  unite  us  to  all  romance,  and  that  some  day  we  shall 
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fight  dragons  among  blue  hills,  or  come  to  that  whereof  all 
romance  is  but 

"  Foreshadowings  mingled  with  the  images 
Of  man's  misdeeds  in  greater  days  than  these," 

as  the  old  men  thought  in  '  The  Earthly  Paradise '  when 
they  were  in  good  spirits? 


THE    LAST    GLEEMAN. 

From  '  The  Celtic  Twilight.' 

Michael  Moran  was  born  about  1794  off  Black  Pitts,  in 
the  Liberties  of  Dublin,  in  Faddle  Alley.  A  fortnight 
after  birth  he  went  stone  blind  from  illness,  and  became 
thereby  a  blessing  to  his  parents,  who  were  soon  able  to 
send  him  to  rhyme  and  beg  at  street  corners  and  at  the 
bridges  over  the  LilTey.  They  may  well  have  wished  that 
their  quiver  were  full  of  such  as  he,  for,  free  from  the  in- 
terruption of  sight,  his  mind  became  a  perfect  echoing 
chamber,  where  every  movement  of  the  day  and  every 
change  of  public  passion  whispered  itself  into  rhyme  or 
quaint  saying.  By  the  time  he  had  grown  to  manhood 
he  was  admitted  rector  of  all  the  ballad-mongers  of  the 
Liberties.  Madden  the  weaver,  Kearney  the  blind  fiddler 
from  Wicklow,  Martin  from  Meatli,  McBride  from  heaven 
knows  where,  and  that  M'Grane,  who  in  after  days,  when 
the  true  Moran  was  no  more,  strutted  in  borrowed 
plumes,  or  rather  in  borrowed  rags,  and  gave  out  that 
there  had  never  been  any  Moran  but  himself,  and  many 
another,  did  homage  before  him,  and  held  him  chief  of  all 
their  tribe.  Nor  despite  his  blindness  did  he  find  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  wife,  but  rather  was  able  to  pick 
and  choose,  for  he  was  just  that  mixture  of  ragamuffin  and 
of  genius  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  woman,  who,  per- 
haps because  she  is  wholly  conventional  herself,  loves 
the  unexpected,  the  crooked,  the  bewildering. 

Nor  did  he  lack,  despite  his  rags,  many  excellent  things, 
for  it  is  remembered  that  he  ever  loved  caper  sauce,  going 
so  far  indeed  in  his  honest  indignation  at  its  absence  upon 
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one  occasion  as  to  fling  a  leg  of  mutton  at  his  wife.  He  was 
not,  however,  much  to  look  at,  with  his  coarse  frieze  coat 
with  its  cape  and  scalloped  edge,  his  old  corduroy  trousers 
and  great  brogues,  and  his  stout  stick  made  fast  to  his 
vvrist  by  a  thong  of  leather :  and  he  would  have  been  a 
woful  shock  to  the  Gleeman  MacCohgiinne,  could  that 
friend  of  kings  have  beheld  him  in  prophetic  vision  from 
the  pillar  stone  at  Cork.  And  yet  though  the  short  cloak 
and  the  leather  wallet  were  no  more,  he  was  a  true  glee- 
man,  being  alike  poet,  jester,  and  newsman  of  the  people. 
In  the  morning  when  he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  his 
wife  or  some  neighbor  would  read  the  newspaper  to  him, 
and  read  on  and  on  until  he  interrupted  with,  "  That  '11  do 
— I  have  me  meditations ; "  and  from  these  meditations 
would  come  the  day's  store  of  jest  and  rhyme.  He  had  the 
whole  Middle  Ages  under  his  frieze  coat. 

He  had  not,  however,  MacCongiinne's  hatred  of  the 
Church  and  clergy,  for  when  the  fruit  of  his  meditations 
did  not  ripen  well,  or  when  the  crowd  called  for  something 
more  solid,  he  would  recite  or  sing  a  metrical  tale  or  bal- 
lad of  saint  or  mart^^r  or  of  Biblical  adventure.  He  would 
stand  at  a  street  corner,  and  when  a  crowd  had  gathered 
would  begin  in  some  such  fashion  as  follows  (I  copy 
the  record  of  one  who  knew  him) — '' Gather  round  me, 
boys,  gather  round  me.  Boys,  am  I  standin'  in  puddle? 
am  I  standin'  in  wet?"  Thereon  several  boys  would  cry, 
''  Ah,  no !  yez  not !  yer  in  a  nice  dry  place.  Go  on  with 
'  St.  Mary ; '  go  on  with  '  Moses  '  " — each  calling  for  his  fa- 
vorite tale.  Then  Moran,  with  a  suspicious  wriggle  of  his 
body  and  a  clutch  at  his  rags,  would  burst  out  with  "  All 
me  buzzim  friends  are  turned  backbiters ;  "  and  after  a  final 
''  If  yez  don't  drop  your  coddin'  and  diversion  I  '11  lave 
some  of  yez  a  case,"  b}^  way  of  warning  to  the  boys,  begin 
his  recitation,  or  perhaps  still  delay,  to  ask,  "  Is  there  a 
crowd  round  me  now?  Any  blackguard  heretic  around 
me?  "  The  best-known  of  his  religious  tales  was  '  St.  Mary 
of  Egypt,'  a  long  poem  of  exceeding  solemnity,  condensed 
from  the  much  longer  work  of  a  certain  Bishop  Coyle. 

It  told  how  a  fast  woman  of  Egypt,  Mary  by  name,  fol- 
lowed pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  for  no  good  purpose,  and  then 
turning  penitent  on  finding  herself  withheld  from  entering 
the  Temple  by  supernatural  interference,  fled  to  the  desert 
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and  spent  tlie  remainder  of  her  life  in  solitary  penance. 
When  at  last  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  God  sent  Bishop 
Zozimus  to  hear  her  confession,  give  her  the  last  sacra- 
ment, and  with  the  help  of  a  lion,  whom  He  sent  also,  dig 
her  grave.  The  poem  has  the  intolerable  cadence  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  was  so  popular  and  so  often  called 
for  that  Moran  was  soon  nicknamed  Zozimus,  and  by  that 
name  is  he  remembered.  He  had  also  a  poem  of  his  own 
called  '  Moses,'  which  went  a  little  nearer  poetry  without 
going  very  near.  But  he  could  ill  brook  solemnity,  and 
before  long  parodied  his  own  verses  in  the  following  raga- 
muffin fashion : 

"  In  Egypt's  land,  contagious  to  the  Nile, 
King  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  bathe  in  style. 
She  tuk  her  dip,  then  walked  unto  the  land, 
To  dry  her  royal  pelt  she  ran  along  the  strand. 
A  bulrush  tripped  her,  whereupon  she  saw 
A  smiling  babby  in  a  wad  o'  straw. 
She  took  it  up,  and  said  with  accents  mild, 
'  'Tare-and-agers,  girls,  which  av  yez  owns  the  child  ? '  " 

His  humorous  rhymes  were,  however,  more  often  quips 
and  cranks  at  the  expense  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
his  delight,  for  instance,  to  remind  a  certain  shoemaker, 
noted  alike  for  displa^^  of  wealth  and  for  personal  un- 
cleanness,  of  his  inconsiderable  origin  in  a  song  of  which 
but  the  first  stanza  has  come  down  to  us : 

"  At  the  dirty  end  of  Dirtj^  Lane, 
Lived  a  dirty  cobbler,  Dick  Maclane ; 
His  wife  was  in  the  old  king's  reign 

A  stout  brave  orange- woman. 
On  Essex  Bridge  she  strained  her  throat, 
And  six-a-penny  was  her  note. 
But  Dickey  wore  a  bran-new  coat, 

He  got  among  the  yeomen. 
He  was  a  bigot,  like  his  clan, 
And  in  the  streets  he  wildly  sang 
O  Roly,  toly,  toly  raid,  with  his  old  jade." 

He  had  troubles  of  divers  kinds,  and  numerous  interlopers 
to  face  and  put  down.  Once  an  officious  peeler  arrested 
him  as  a  vagabond,  but  was  triumphantly  routed  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  court,  when  Moran  reminded  his  wor- 
ship of  the  precedent  set  by  Homer,  who  w^as  also,  he 
declared,  a  poet,  and  a  blind  man,  and  a  beggarman.     He 
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had  to  face  a  more  serious  difficulty  as  his  fame  grew. 
Various  imitators  started  up  upon  all  sides.  A  certain 
actor,  for  instance,  made  as  many  guineas  as  Moran  did 
shillings  by  mimicking  his  sayings  and  his  songs  and  his 
get-up  upon  the  stage.  On  night  this  actor  was  at  supper 
with  some  friends,  when  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  his 
mimicry  was  overdone  or  not.  It  was  agreed  to  settle  it 
by  an  appeal  to  the  mob.  A  forty-shilling  supper  at  a 
famous  coffee-house  was  to  be  the  wager.  The  actor  took 
up  his  station  at  Essex  Bridge,  a  great  haunt  of  Moran's, 
and  soon  gathered  a  small  crowd.  He  had  scarce  got 
through  "  In  Egypt's  land,  contagious  to  the  Nile,"  when 
Moran  himself  came  up,  followed  by  another  crowd.  The 
crowds  met  in  great  excitement  and  laughter.  "  Good 
Christians,"  cried  the  pretender,  "  is  it  possible  that  any 
man  would  mock  the  poor  dark  man  like  that?" 

"Who's  that?    It's  some  imposhterer,"  replied  Moran. 

"  Begone,  you  wretch !  it 's  you  'ze  the  imi^oshterer. 
Don't  you  fear  the  light  of  heaven  being  struck  from  your 
eyes  for  mocking  the  poor  dark  man?  " 

"  Saints  and  angels,  is  there  no  protection  against  this? 
You  're  a  most  inhuman  blaguard  to  try  to  deprive  me  of 
my  honest  bread  this  wa^^,"  replied  poor  Moran. 

"  And  you,  you  wretch,  won't  let  me  go  on  with  the 
beautiful  poem.  Christian  people,  in  your  charitj^  won't 
you  beat  this  man  away?  he's  taking  advantage  of  my 
darkness." 

The  pretender,  seeing  that  he  was  having  the  best  of 
it,  thanked  the  people  for  their  sjaupathy  and  protection, 
and  went  on  with  the  poem,  Moran  listening  for  a  time  in 
bewildered  silence.  After  a  while  Moran  protested  again 
with : 

"Is  it  possible  that  none  of  yez  can  know  me?  Don't 
yez  see  it's  myself;  and  that 's  some  one  else?  " 

"  Before  I  can  proceed  any  further  in  this  lovely  story," 
interrupted  the  pretender,  "  I  call  on  yez  to  contribute 
your  charitable  donations  to  help  me  to  go  on." 

"  Have  you  no  sowl  to  be  saved,  j^ou  mocker  of  heaven?  " 
cried  Moran,  put  completely  beside  himself  b}^  this  last 
injury.  "  Would  you  rob  tlie  poor  as  well  as  desave  the 
the  world?    O,  was  ever  such  wickedness  known?" 
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"  I  leave  it  to  yourselves,  my  friends,"  said  the  pre- 
tender, "  to  give  to  the  real  dark  man,  that  you  all  know 
so  well,  and  save  me  from  that  schemer,"  and  with  that 
he  collected  some  pennies  and  half-pence.  While  he  was 
doing  so,  Moran  started  his  '  Mary  of  Egypt,'  but  the  indig- 
nant crowd  seizing  his  stick  were  about  to  belabor  him, 
when  they  fell  back  bewildered  anew  by  his  close  resem- 
blance to  himself.  The  pretender  now  called  to  them  to 
''  just  give  him  a  grip  of  that  villain,  and  he  'd  soon  let 
him  know  who  the  imposhterer  was !  "  They  led  him  over 
to  Moran,  but  instead  of  closing  with  him  he  thrust  a  few 
shillings  into  his  hand,  and  turning  to  the  crowd  explained 
to  them  he  was  indeed  but  an  actor,  and  that  he  had  just 
gained  a  wager,  and  so  de^Darted  amid  much  enthusiasm, 
to  eat  the  supper  he  had  won. 

In  April,  1846,  word  was  sent  to  the  i)riest  that  Michael 
Moran  was  dying.  He  found  him  at  15  (now  11  1-2)  Pat- 
rick Street,  on  a  straw  bed,  in  a  room  full  of  ragged  ballad- 
singers  come  to  cheer  his  last  moments.  After  his  death 
the  ballad-singers,  with  many  fiddles  and  the  like,  came 
again  and  gave  him  a  fine  wake,  each  adding  to  the  merri- 
ment whatever  he  knew  in  the  way  of  rann,  tale,  old  saw, 
or  quaint  rhyme.  He  had  had  his  day,  had  said  his  pray- 
ers and  made  his  confession,  and  why  should  they  not  give 
him  a  hearty  send-off?  The  funeral  took  place  the  next 
day.  A  good  party  of  his  admirers  and  friends  got  into 
the  hearse  with  the  coffin,  for  the  day  was  wet  and  nasty. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  one  of  them  burst  out  with 
''  It 's  cruel  cowld,  isn't  it?  "  "  Garra',"  replied  another, 
'^  we  '11  all  be  as  stiff  as  the  corpse  when  we  get  to  the  ber- 
rin-ground."  "Bad  cess  to  him,"  said  a  third;  "I  wish 
he  'd  held  out  another  month  until  the  weather  got  da- 
cent."  A  man  called  Carroll  thereupon  produced  a  half-pint 
of  whisky,  and  they  all  drank  to  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  hearse  was  over-weighted,  and 
they  had  not  reached  the  cemetery  before  the  spring 
broke,  and  the  bottle  with  it. 

Moran  must  have  felt  strange  and  out  of  place  in  that 
other  kingdom  he  was  entering,  perhaps  while  his  friends 
were  drinking  in  his  honor.  Let  us  hope  that  some  kindly 
middle  region  was  found  for  him,  where  he  can    call   di- 
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aheveled  angels  about  him  with  some  new  and  more  rhyth- 
mical form  of  his  old 

"Gather  round  me,  boys,  will  yez 

Gather  round  me  ? 
And  hear  what  I  have  to  say 

Before  ould  Salley  brings  me 
My  bread  and  jug  of  tay ;  " 

and  fling  outrageous  quips  and  cranks  at  cherubim  and 
seraphim.  Perhaps  he  ma}^  have  found  and  gathered,  raga- 
muffin though  he  be,  the  Lil}^  of  High  Truth,  the  Rose  of 
Far-souglit  Beauty,  for  whose  lack  so  many  of  the  writers 
of  Ireland,  whether  famous  or  forgotten,  have  been  futile 
as  the  blown  froth  upon  the  shore. 


CATHLEEN    NI    HOOLIHAN.^ 

PERSONS. 

Peter  Gillane. 

Michael  Gillane. — His  son,  going  to  he  married. 

Patrick  Gillane. — A  lad  of  tioelve,  MichaeVs  brother. 

Bridget  Gillane. — Peter's  loife. 

Delia  Cahel. — Engaged  to  Michael. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman. 

Neighbors. 

Scene. — Interior  of  a  cottage  close  to  Killala^  in  1798. 
Bridget  is  standing  at  a  table  undoing  a  jmrcel.  Peter 
is  sitting  at  one  side  of  thc^flre,  Patrick  at  the  other. 

Peter.     What  is  that  sound  I  hear? 

Patrick.  I  don't  hear  anything.  {He  listens.)  I  hear  it 
now.  It's  like  cheering.  {He  goes  to  the  ivindoiu  and 
looks  out.)  I  wonder  what  they  are  cheering  about.  I 
don't  see  anybody. 

Peter.     It  might  be  a  hurling  match. 

Patrick.  There's  no  hurling  to-day.  It  must  be  down 
in  the  town  the  cheering  is. 

Bridget.  I  suppose  the  boys  must  be  having  some 
sport  of  their  own.  Come  over  here,  Peter,  and  look  at 
Michael's  wedding  clothes. 

1  See  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynu's  article  on  '  The  Irish  Drama.' 
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Peter  (sliifts  liis  chair  to  tabic).  Those  are  grand 
clothes,  indeed. 

Bridget.  You  hadn't  clothes  like  that  when  you  mar- 
ried me,  and  no  coat  to  put  on  of  a  Sunday  niore  than  any 
other  dnj. 

Peter.  That  is  true,  indeed.  We  never  thought  a  son 
of  our  own  would  be  wearing  a  suit  of  that  sort  at  his 
wedding,  or  have  so  good  a  iDlace  to  bring  a  wife  to. 

Patrick  {loho  is  still  at  the  loindotv).  There  is  an  old 
woman  coming  down  the  road.  I  don't  know  is  it  here 
she  's  coming. 

Bridget.  It  will  be  a  neighbor  coming  to  hear  about 
Michael's  wedding.     Can  you  see  who  it  is? 

Patrick.  I  think  it  is  a  stranger,  and  she  's  not  coming 
to  the  house.  She  has  not  turned  up  the  path.  She  's 
turned  into  the  gap  that  goes  down  where  Maurteen  and 
his  sons  are  shearing  sheep.  {He  turns  toioard  them.) 
Do  you  remember  what  Winnie  of  the  Cross  Roads  was 
saying  the  other  night  about  the  strange  woman  that  goes 
through  the  country  the  time  there 's  war  or  trouble 
coming? 

Bridget.  Don't  be  bothering  us  about  Winnie's  talk 
but  go  and  open  the  door  for  your  brother.  I  hear  him 
coming  up  the  path. 

Peter.  I  hope  he  has  brought  Delia's  fortune  with  him 
safe,  for  fear  her  people  might  go  back  of  the  bargain,  and 
I  after  making  it.     Trouble  enough  I  had  making  it. 

(Patrick  opens  the  door  and  Michael  comes  in.) 

Bridget.  W^hat  kept  you,  Michael?  We  were  looking 
out  for  you  this  long  time. 

Michael.     I  went  round  by  the  priest's  house  to  bid 
him  be  ready  to  marry  us  to-morrow. 
Bridget.     Did  he  say  anything? 

Michael.  He  said  it  was  a  very  nice  match,  and  that 
he  was  never  better  pleased  to  marry  any  two  in  his  parish 
than  myself  and  Delia  Cahel. 

Peter.     Have  you  got  the  fortune,  Michael? 
Michael.     Here  it  is.     {He  jnits  hag  on  the  table  and 
goes  over  and  leans  against  chimney  jamb.) 

(Bridget^  who  has  been  all  this  time  examining  the 
clothes,  inilling  the  seams,  and  trying  the  lining 
of  the  pockets,  etc.,  jnits  clothes  on  dresser.) 
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Peter  (getting  up  and  taking  the  hag  in  his  hand  and 
turning  out  the  money).  Yes,  I  made  the  bargain  well  for 
you,  Michael.  Old.  John  Cahel  would  sooner  have  kept  a 
share  of  this  a  while  longer.  "  Let  me  keep  the  half  of  it 
till  the  first  boy  is  born,"  says  he.  "  You  will  not,"  says 
I.  "  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  boy,  the  whole  hundred 
pounds  must  be  in  Michael's  hands  before  he  brings  your 
daughter  to  the  house."  The  wife  spoke  to  him  then,  and 
he  gave  in  at  the  end. 

Bridget.  You  seem  well  pleased  to  be  handling  the 
money,  Peter. 

Peter.  Indeed,  I  wish  I  'd  had  the  luck  to  get  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  twenty  pounds  itself,  with  the  wife  I  mar- 
ried. 

Bridget.  Well,  if  I  didn't  bring  much,  I  didn't  get 
much.  What  had  you  the  day  I  married  you  but  a  flock  of 
hens  and  you  feeding  them,  and  a  few  lambs  and  you  driv- 
ing them  to  the  market  at  Ballina?  [She  is  vexed  and 
hangs  a  jug  on  the  dresser.)  If  I  brought  no  fortune  I 
worked  it  out  in  my  bones,  laying  down  the  bab}^ — Michael, 
that  is  standing  there  now — on  a  stook  of  straw,  while  I 
dug  the  potatoes,  and  never  asking  big  dresses  or  anything 
but  to  be  working. 

Peter.     That  is  true,  indeed.     (He  pats  her  arm.) 

Bridget.  Leave  me  alone  now  till  I  ready  the  house 
for  the  woman  that  is  to  come  into  it. 

Peter.  You  are  the  best  woman  in  Ireland,  but  money 
is  good,  too.  {He  heglns  handling  the  money  again  and 
sits  doivn. )  I  never  thought  to  see  so  much  money  within 
my  four  walls.  We  can  do  great  things  now  we  have  it. 
We  can  take  the  ten  acres  of  land  we  have  a  chance  of 
since  Jamsie  Dempsey  died,  and  stock  it.  We  will  go  to 
the  fair  of  Ballina  to  buy  the  stock.  Did  Delia  ask  any 
of  the  money  for  her  own  use,  Michael? 

Michael.  She  did  not  indeed.  She  did  not  seem  to 
take  much  notice  of  it,  or  to  look  at  it  at  all. 

Bridget.  That 's  no  wonder.  Why  would  she  look  at 
it  when  she  had  yourself  to  look  at — a  fine  strong  young 
man?  It  is  proud  she  must  be  to  get  you — a  good,  steady 
boy,  that  will  make  use  of  the  mone^y,  and  will  not  be 
running  through  it,  or  spending  it  on  drink,  like  another. 

Peter.     It 's  likely  Michael  himself  was  not  thinking 
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much  of  the  fortune  either,  but  of  what  sort  the  girl  was 
to  look  at. 

Michael  [coming  over  toivard  the  table).  Well,  you 
would  like  a  nice  comely  girl  to  be  beside  you,  and  to 
go  walking  with  you.  The  fortune  only  lasts  for  a  while, 
but  the  woman  will  be  there  always. 

Patrick  {turning  round  from  the  ivindoio).  They 
are  cheering  again  down  in  the  town.  Maybe  they  are 
landing  horses  from  Enniscrone.  They  do  be  cheering 
when  the  horses  take  the  water  well. 

Michael.  There  are  no  horses  in  it.  Where  would 
they  be  going  and  no  fair  at  hand?  Go  down  to  the  town, 
Patrick,  and  see  what  is  going  on. 

Patrick  (opens  the  door  to  go  out,  hut  stoj^s  for  a 
moment  on  the  threshold).  Will  Delia  remember,  do  you 
think,  to  bring  the  greyhound  pup  she  promised  me  when 
she  would  be  coming  to  the  house? 

Michael.  She  will  surely.  (Patrick  goes  out  leaving 
the  door  open.) 

Peter.  It  will  be  Patrick's  turn  next  to  be  looking  for 
a  fortune,  but  he  won't  find  it  so  easy  to  get  it,  and  he  with 
no  place  of  his  own. 

Bridget.  I  do  be  thinking  sometimes,  now  things  are 
going  so  well  with  us,  and  the  Cahels  such  a  good  back  to 
us  in  the  district,  and  Delia's  own  uncle  a  priest,  we  might 
be  put  in  the  way  of  making  Patrick  himself  a  priest  some 
day,  and  he  so  good  at  his  books. 

Peter.  Time  enough,  time  enough;  you  have  always 
your  head  full  of  plans. 

Bridget.  We  will  be  well  able  to  give  him  learning, 
and  not  to  send  him  tramping  the  country  like  a  poor 
scholar  that  lives  on  charity. 

Michael.  They  're  not  done  cheering  yet.  [He  goes 
over  to  the  door  and  stands  there  for  a  moment  putting  up 
Ms  hand  to  shade  his  eyes.) 

Bridget.     Do  you  see  anything? 

Michael.     I  see  an  old  woman  coming  up  the  path. 

Bridget.     Who  is  it,  I  wonder? 

Michael.  I  don't  think  it 's  one  of  the  neighbors,  but 
she  has  her  cloak  over  her  face. 

Bridget.  Maybe  it 's  the  same  woman  Patrick  saw  a 
while  ago.     It  might  be  some  x30or  woman  heard  we  were 
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making  ready  for  the  wedding,  and  came  to  look  for  her 
share. 

Peter.  I  may  as  well  put  the  money  out  of  sight. 
There  's  no  use  leaving  it  out  for  every  stranger  to  look  at. 
{He  goes  over  to  a  large  box  by  the  wall,  opens  it  and  puts 
the  hag  in,  and  fumbles  tcitli  the  lock.) 

Michael.  There  she  is,  father!  {An  Old  Woman 
passes  the  tcindow  sloivly.  She  looks  at  Michael  as  she 
passes. )  I  'd  sooner  a  stranger  not  to  come  to  the  house 
the  night  before  the  wedding. 

Bridget.  Open  the  door,  Michael:  don't  keep  the  poor 
woman  waiting.  {The  Old  Woman  comes  in;  Michael 
stands  aside  to  make  loay  for  her.) 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.     God  save  all  here! 

Peter.     God  save  you  kindly. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.     You  have  good  shelter  here. 

Peter.     You  are  welcome  to  whatever  shelter  we  have. 

Bridget.     Sit  down  there  by  the  fire  and  welcome. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman  {loarming  her  hands).  There's 
a  hard  wind  outside. 

(Michael  watches  her  curiously  from  the  door.  Peter 
comes  over  to  the  table.) 

Peter.     Have  you  traveled  far  to-day? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  I  have  traveled  far,  very  far; 
there  are  few  have  traveled  so  far  as  myself. 

Peter.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  for  any  person  to  have  no 
place  of  their  own. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  That  is  true  for  you  indeed, 
and  it  is  long  I  am  on  the  road  since  I  first  went  wander- 
ing.    It  is  seldom  I  have  any  rest. 

Bridget.  It  is  a  wonder  3'ou  are  not  worn  out  with  so 
much  wandering. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  Sometimes  my  feet  are  tired 
and  my  hands  are  quiet,  but  there  is  no  quiet  in  my  heart. 
When  the  people  see  me  quiet,  they  think  old  age  has  come 
on  me,  and  that  all  the  stir  has  gone  out  of  me. 

Bridget.     What  was  it  put  you  astray? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  Too  many  strangers  in  the 
house. 

Bridget.  Indeed  you  look  as  if  you  had  had  your  share 
of  trouble. 

The  Poor  Old  Woj^ian.     I  have  had  trouble  indeed. 

Bridget.     What  was  it  put  the  trouble  on  you? 
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The  Poor  Old  Woman.  My  land  that  was  taken  from 
me. 

Peter.     Was  it  much  land  they  took  from  you? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.     My  four  beautiful  green  fields. 

Peter  (aside  to  Bridget).  Do  you  think  she  could  be 
the  Widow  Casey  that  was  put  out  of  her  holding  at  Kil- 
glas  a  while  ago? 

Bridget.  She  is  not.  I  saw  the  Widow  Casey  one  time 
at  the  market  in  Ballina,  a  stout,  fresh  woman. 

Peter  (to  Old  Woman).  Did  .you  hear  a  noise  of 
cheering,  and  you  coming  up  the  hill? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  I  thought  I  heard  the  noise  I 
used  to  hear  when  my  friends  came  to  visit  me.  {She  be- 
gins singing  half  to  herself.) 

"  I  will  go  cry  with  the  woman, 

For  yellow-haii'ed  Donough  is  dead ; 
With  a  hempen  rope  for  a  neckcloth 
And  a  white  cloth  on  his  head." 

Michael  {coming  from  the  door).  What  is  that  you 
are  singing,  ma'am? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  Singing  I  an\  about  a  man  I 
knew  one  time,  yellow-haired  Donough,  that  was  hanged 
in  Gal  way.     {She  goes  on  singing  much  louder.) 

"  I  am  come  to  cry  with  you,  w^oman, 
My  hair  is  unwound  and  unbound; 
I  remember  him  plowing  his  field, 

Turning  up  the  red  side  of  the  ground. 

"  And  building  his  barn  on  the  hill 
With  the  good  mortared  stone ; 
O  !  we  'd  have  pulled  down  the  gallows 
Had  it  happened  in  Enniscrone  !  " 

Michael.     What  w^as  it  brought  him  to  his  death  ? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  He  died  for  love  of  me ;  many  a 
man  has  died  for  love  of  me. 

Peter  {aside  to  Bridget).  Her  trouble  has  put  her 
wits  astray. 

Michael.  Is  it  long  since  that  song  was  made?  Is  it 
long  since  he  got  his  death? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  Not  long,  not  long.  But  there 
were  others  that  died  for  love  of  me  a  long  time  ago. 

Michael.  Were  they  neighbors  of  your  own,  ma'am? 
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The  Poor  Old  Woman.  Come  here  beside  me  aDd  I  '11 
tell  you  about  them.  (Michael  sits  doivn  beside  her  at 
the  hearth.)  There  was  a  red  man  of  the  O'Donnells  from 
the  North,  and  a  man  of  the  O'Sullivans  from  the  South, 
and  there  was  one  Brian  that  lost  his  life  at  Clontarf,  by 
the  sea,  and  there  were  a  great  many  in  the  West,  some 
that  died  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  there  are  some  that 
will  die  to-morrow. 

Michael.     Is  it  in  the  West  that  men  will  die  to-mor- 


row 


•} 


The  Poor  Old  Woman.    Come  nearer,  nearer  to  me. 

Bridget.  Is  she  right,  do  you  think?  or  is  she  a  woman 
from  the  North? 

Peter.  She  doesn't  know  well  what  she 's  talking  about, 
with  the  want  and  the  trouble  she  has  gone  through. 

Bridget.     The  poor  thing,  we  should  treat  her  well. 

Peter.  Give  her  a  drink  of  milk  and  a  bit  of  the  oaten 
cake. 

Bridget.  Maybe  we  should  give  her  something  along 
with  that  to  bring  her  on  her  way — a  few  pence,  or  a  shil- 
ling itself,  and  we  with  so  much  money  in  the  house. 

Peter.  Indeed,  I  'd  not  begrudge  it  to  her  if  we  had  it 
to  spare;  but  if  we  go  running  through  what  Ave  have, 
we  '11  soon  have  to  break  the  hundred  pounds,  and  that 
would  be  a  pity. 

Bridget.  Shame  on  .you,  Peter.  Give  her  the  shilling 
and  your  blessing  with  it,  or  our  own  luck  will  go  from  us. 
(Peter  goes  to  the  hox  and  takes  out  a  shilling.) 

Bridget  {to  the  Old  Woman).  Will  jovl  have  a  drink 
of  milk? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  It  is  not  food  or  drink  that  I 
want. 

Peter  (offering  the  shilling).  Here  is  something  for 
you. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  That  is  not  what  I  want.  It  is 
not  silver  I  want. 

Peter.    What  is  it  3^ou  would  be  asking  for? 

The  Poor  Old  AVoman.  If  anyone  would  give  me  help 
he  must  give  me  himself,  he  must  give  me  all.  (Peter 
goes  over  to  the  taMe,  staring  at  the  shilling  in  his  hand 
in  a  bewildered  icaij  and  stands  lohispering  to  Bridget.) 

MiCHAEli,    Have  you  no  maa  of  your  own,  ma'am? 
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The  Poor  Old  Woman.  I  have  not.  With  all  the  lovers 
that  brought  me  their  love,  I  never  set  out  the  bed  for  any. 

Michael.    Are  you  lonely  going  the  roads,  ma'am? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  I  have  my  thoughts  and  I  have 
my  hopes. 

Michael.    W^hat  hopes  have  you  to  hold  to? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  The  hope  of  getting  my  beau- 
tiful fields  back  again;  the  hope  of  putting  the  strangers 
out  of  my  house. 

Michael.    What  way  will  you  do  that,  ma'am? 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  I  have  good  friends  that  will 
help  me.  They  are  gathering  to  help  me  now.  I  am  not 
afraid.  If  they  are  put  down  to-day,  they  will  get  the 
upper  hand  to-morrow.  (>S7<e  gets  up.)  I  must  be  going 
to  meet  my  friends.  They  are  coming  to  help  me,  and  I 
must  be  there  to  welcome  them.  I  must  call  the  neigh- 
bors together  to  welcome  them. 

Michael.     I  will  go  with  you. 

Bridget.  It  is  not  her  friends  you  have  to  go  and  wel- 
come, Michael ;  it  is  the  girl  coming  into  the  house  you  have 
to  welcome.  You  have  plenty  to  do;  it  is  food  and  drink, 
you  have  to  bring  to  the  house.  The  woman  that  is  coming 
is  not  coming  with  empty  hands;  you  would  not  have  an 
empty  house  before  her?  {To  the  Old  Woman.)  Maybe 
you  don't  know,  ma'am,  that  my  son  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  It  is  not  a  man  going  to  his 
marriage  that  I  look  to  for  help. 

Peter  {to  Bridget).  What  is  she,  do  you  think,  at 
all? 

Bridget.     You  did  not  tell  us  your  name  yet,  ma'am. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  Some  call  me  the  Poor  Old 
Woman,  and  there  are  some  that  call  me  Cathleen  the 
daughter  of  Hoolihan. 

Peter.  I  think  I  knew  some  one  of  that  name  once. 
Who  was  it,  I  wonder?  It  must  have  been  some  one  I 
knew  when  I  was  a  boy.  No,  no,  I  remember  I  heard  it  in 
a  song. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman  {who  is  standing  in  the  door- 
way). They  are  wondering  that  there  were  songs  made 
for  me ;  there  have  been  many  songs  made  for  me ;  I  heard 
one  on  the  wind  this  morning,     {^lic  sings.) 
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"  Do  not  make  a  great  keening 

When  the  graves  have  been  dug  to-morrow. 

Do  not  call  the  white-scarfed  riders 

To  the  burying  that  shall  be  to-morrow. 
*  Do  not  spread  food  to  call  strangers 

To  the  wakes  that  shall  be  to-morrow 

Do  not  give  money  for  prayers 

For  the  dead  that  shall  die  to-morrow. 

They  will  have  no  need  of  prayers,  they  will  have  no  need  of 
prayers." 

Michael.  I  do  not  know  what  that  song  means ;  but  tell 
me  something  I  can  do  for  you. 

Peter.    Come  over  to  me,  Michael. 

Michael.    Hush,  father;  listen  to  her. 

The  Poor  Old  Woman.  It  is  a  hard  service  they  take 
that  help  me.  Many  that  are  red-cheeked  now  will  be  pale- 
cheeked;  many  that  have  been  free  to  walk  the  hills  and 
the  bogs  and  the  rushes  will  be  sent  to  walk  hard  streets 
in  far  countries;  many  a  good  plan  will  be  broken;  many 
that  have  gathered  money  will  not  stay  to  spend  it ;  many 
a  child  will  be  born  and  there  will  be  no  father  at  its 
christening  to  give  it  a  name.  They  that  had  red  cheeks 
will  have  pale  cheeks  for  my  sake;  and  for  all  that  they 
will  think  they  are  well  paid.  {She  goes  out.  Her  voice 
is  heard  outside  singing.) 

' '  They  shall  be  remembered  for  ever 
They  shall  be  alive  for  ever 
They  shall  be  speaking  for  ever 
The  people  shall  hear  them  for  ever." 

Bridget  (to  Peter).  Look  at  him,  Peter;  he  has  the 
look  of  a  man  that  has  got  the  touch.  {Raising  her  voice.) 
Look  here,  Michael,  at  the  wedding  clothes.  {Talcing 
clothes  from  dresser.)  You  have  a  right  to  fit  them  on 
now.  It  would  be  a  pity  to-morrow  if  they  did  not  fit ;  the 
boys  would  be  laughing  at  you.  Take  them,  Michael,  and 
go  into  the  room  and  fit  them  on.  {She  puts  them  on  his 
arm. ) 

Michael.  What  wedding  are  jon  talking  of?  What 
clothes  will  I  be  wearing  to-morrow? 

Bridget.  These  are  the  clothes  you  are  going  to  wear 
when  you  marry  Delia  Cahel  to-morrow. 

Michael.     I  had  forgotten  that.       {He    looks    at    the 
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clothes  and  turns  toivard  the  inner  room^  but  stojis  at  the 
sound  of  cheering  outside.) 

Peter.  There  is  the  shouting  come  to  our  own  door. 
What  is  it  has  happened? 

{Neighbors  come  crotvding  in,  Patrick  and  Delia  loith 

them. ) 

Patrick.  There  are  ships  in  the  bay;  the  French  are 
landing  at  KiUahi.  (Peter  takes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  his  hat  off  and  stands  up.  The  clothes  slip  from 
Michael's  arm. ) 

Delia.  Michael!  [He  takes  no  notice.)  Michael! 
{He  turns  toivards  her.)  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  a 
stranger?  {She  drops  his  arm.  Bridget  goes  over  to- 
tuard  her.) 

Patrick.  The  boys  are  all  hurrying  down  the  hillsides 
to  meet  the  French. 

Delia.    Michael  won't  be  going  to  join  the  French. 

Bridget.     (jTo  Peter.)     Tell  him  not  to  go,  Peter. 

Peter.  It 's  no  use.  He  doesn't  hear  a  word  we  're  say- 
ing. 

Bridget.    Try,  Delia,  and  coax  him  over  to  the  fire. 

Delia.  Michael,  Michael,  you  won't  leave  me !  You 
won't  join  the  French  and  we  going  to  be  married  to-mor- 
row! {She  puts  her  arms  about  him.  He  turns  to  her  as 
if  about  to  yield.) 

Old  Woman^s  voice  outside — 

' '  They  shall  be  remembered  for  ever 
The  people  shall  hear  them  for  ever." 

(Michael  breaks  away  from  Delia  and  goes  out.) 
Bridget    {laying  her  hand   on  Patrick's  arm).     Did 

you  see  an  old  woman  going  down  the  path? 

Patrick.    I  did  not,  but  I  saw  a  young  girl  and  she  had 

the  walk  of  a  queen. 


THE  OLD  AGE  OF  QUEEN  MAEVE. 

Maeve,  the  great  queen,  was  pacing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  walls  covered  with  beaten  bronze 
In  her  high  house  at  Cruachan;  the  long  hearth, 
232 
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Flickering  with  ash  and  hazel,  but  half  showed 

Where  the  tired  horseboys  lay  upon  the  rushes, 

Or  on  the  benches  underneath  the  Avails, 

In  comfortable  sleep.     All  living-  slept; 

But  that  great  queen,  who  more  than  half  the  night 

Had  paced  from  door  to  fire,  and  fire  to  door. 

Though  now  in  her  old  age,  in  her  3'oung  age 

She  had  been  beautiful  in  that  old  way 

That 's  all  but  gone,  for  the  proud  heart  is  gone, 

And  the  fool  heart  of  the  counting-house  fears  all 

But  soft  beaut}^  and  indolent  desire. 

She  could  have  called  over  the  rim  of  the  world 

Whatever  woman's  lover  had  hit  her  fancy. 

And  yet  had  been  great  bodied  and  great  limbed, 

Fashioned  to  be  the  mother  of  strong  children. 

And  she  'd  had  lucky  eyes  and  a  high  heart. 

And  wisdom  that  caught  fire  like  the  dried  flax, 

At  need,  and  made  her  beautiful  and  fierce, 

Sudden  and  laughing. 

O,  unquiet  heart, 
Why  do  you  praise  another,  praising  her 
As  if  there  were  no  tale  but  your  own  tale 
Worth  knitting  to  a  measure  of  sweet  sound ! 
Have  I  not  bid  you  tell  of  that  great  queen 
Who  has  been  buried  some  two  thousand  years? 

When  night  was  at  its  deepest,  a  wild  goose 

Cried  from  the  porter's  lodge,  and  with  long  clamor 

Shook  the  ale-horns  and  shields  ui^on  their  hooks. 

But  the  horse-boys  slept  on,  as  though  some  power 

Had  filled  the  house  with  Druid  heaviness; 

And  wondering  who  of  the  many-changing  Sidhe 

Had  come,  as  in  old  times,  to  counsel  her, 

Maeve  walked,  yet  with  slow  footfall,  being  old, 

To  that  small  chamber  by  the  outer  gate. 

The  porter  slept,  although  he  sat  upright 
With  still  and  stony  limbs  and  open  eyes. 
Maeve  waited,  and  when  that  ear-piercing  noise 
Broke  from  his  parted  lips,  and  broke  again, 
She  laid  a  hand  on  either  of  his  shoulders 
And  shook  him  wide  awake,  and  bid  him  say: 
Who  of  the  wandering  many-changing  ones 
Had  troubled  his  sleep.    But  all  he  had  to  say 
Was  that  the  air,  being  heavy,  and  the  dogs 
More  still  than  they  had  been  for  a  good  month. 
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He  had  fallen  asleep,  and  though  he  had  dreamed  nothing, 

He  could  remember  when  he  had  had  fine  dreams, 

It  was  before  the  time  of  the  great  war 

Over  the  White-horned  Bull,  and  the  Brown  Bull. 

She  turned  away ;  he  turned  again  to  sleep, 

That  no  god  troubled  now,  and,  wondering 

What  matters  were  afoot  among  the  Sidhe, 

Maeve  walked  through  that  great  hall,  and  with  a  sigh 

Lifted  the  curtain  of  her  sleeping-room, 

Remembering  that  she,  too,  had  seemed  divine 

To  many  thousand  eyes,  and  to  her  own 

One  that  the  generations  had  long  waited 

That  work  too  difficult  for  mortal  hands 

Might  be  accomplished.    Bunching  the  curtain  up 

She  saw  her  husband,  Ailell,  sleeping  there. 

And  thought  of  days  when  he  'd  had  a  straight  body, 

And  of  that  famous  Fergus,  Nessa's  husband, 

Who  had  been  the  lover  of  her  middle  life. 

Suddenly  Ailell  spoke  out  of  his  sleep, 

And  not  with  his  own  voice,  or  a  man's  voice, 

But  with  the  burning,  live,  unshaken  voice 

Of  those  that  it  may  be  shall  never  fade. 

He  said,  "  High  queen  of  Cruachan  and  Magh  Ai, 

A  king  of  the  Great  Plain  would  speak  with  you." 

And  with  glad  voice  Maeve  answered  him,  "  What  king 

Of  the  far-wandering  shadows  has  come  to  me. 

As  in  the  old  days,  when  they  would  come  and  go 

About  my  threshold  to  counsel  and  to  help?  " 

The  parted  lips  replied,  "  I  seek  your  help. 

For  I  am  Aengus,  and  I  am  crossed  in  love." 

"  How  may  a  mortal  whose  life  gutters  out, 

Help  them  that  wander,  with  hand  clasping  hand, 

By  rivers  where  the  rain  has  never  dimmed 

Their  haughtj^  images  that  cannot  fade, 

For  all  their  beauty,  like  a  hollow  dream?  " 

"  I  come  from  the  undimmed  rivers  to  bid  jovl  call 

The  children  of  the  Maines  out  of  sleep, 

And  set  them  digging  into  Anbual's  hill. 

We  shadows,  while  they  uproot  his  earthy  house. 

Will  overthrow  his  shadows,  and  carry  off 

Caer,  his  blue-eyed  daughter,  that  I  love. 

I  helped  your  fathers  when  they  bulit  these  walls. 

And  I  would  have  your  help  in  my  great  need, 

Queen  of  high  Cruachan." 

"I  obey  your  will 
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With  speedy  feet  and  a  most  thankful  heart, 

For  you  have  been,  O  Aengus  of  the  birds, 

Our  giver  of  good  counsel  and  good  luck." 

And  with  a  groan  as  if  the  mortal  breath 

Could  but  awaken  sadly  upon  lips 

That  happier  breath  had  moved,  her  husband  turned 

Face  downward,  tossing  in  a  troubled  sleep ; 

But  Maeve,  and  not  with  a  slow,  feeble  foot. 

Came  to  the  threshold  of  the  painted  house, 

Where  her  grandchildren  slept,  and  cried  aloud 

Until  the  pillared  dark  began  to  stir 

With  shouting  and  the  clang  of  unhooked  arms. 

She  told  them  of  the  many-changing  ones; 

And  all  that  night,  and  all  through  the  next  day 

To  middle  night  they  dug  into  the  hill. 

At  middle  night,  great  cats  with  silver  claws, 

Bodies  of  shadow,  and  blind  eyes  like  pearls, 

Came  up  out  of  the  hole,  and  red-eared  hounds 

With  long  white  bodies  came  out  of  the  air 

Suddenly,  and  ran  at  them  and  harried  them. 

The  Maines'  children  dropped  their  spades  and  stood 

With  quaking  joints  and  terror-stricken  faces. 

Till  Maeve  called  out,  "  These  are  but  common  men. 

The  Maines'  children  have  not  dropped  their  spades 

Because  Earth,  crazy  for  its  broken  power, 

Casts  up  a  show,  and  the  winds  answer  it 

With  holy  shadows."    Her  high  heart  Avas  glad. 

And  when  the  uproar  ran  along  the  grass. 

She  followed  with  light  footfall  in  the  midst. 

Till  it  died  out  where  an  old  thorn  tree  stood. 

Friend  of  these  many  years,  you  too  have  stood 

With  equal  courage  in  that  whirling  rout. 

For  you,  although  you  have  not  her  wandering  heart 

Have  all  that  greatness,  and  not  hers  alone, 

For  there  is  no  high  story  about  queens 

In  any  ancient  book  but  tells  of  you, 

And  when  I  've  heard  how  they  grew  old  and  died. 

Or  fell  into  unhappiness,  I  've  said, 

"  She  will  grow  old  and  die,  and  she  has  wept," 

And  when  I  'd  write  it  out  anew,  the  words 

Half  crazy  with  the  thought,  "  she  too  has  wept," 

Outrun  the  measure. 

I  'd  tell  of  that  great  queen, 
Who  stood  amid  a  silence  by  the  thorn 
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Until  two  lovers  came  out  of  the  air 
With  bodies  made  out  of  soft  fire.    The  one 
About  whose  face  birds  wagged  their  fierj'  wings 
Said,  "  Aeugus  and  his  sweetheart  give  their  thanks 
To  Maeve  and  to  Maeve's  household,  owing  all 
In  owing  them  the  bride-bed  that  gives  peace." 
Then  Maeve,  "  O,  Aengus,  master  of  all  lovers, 
A  thousand  years  ago  jou  held  high  talk 
With  the  first  kings  of  many  pillared  Cruachan, 
O,  when  will  you  grow  weary  ?  " 

They  had  vanished, 
But  out  of  the  dark  air  over  her  head  there  came 
A  murmur  of  soft  words  and  meeting  lips. 


THE    HOST   OF    THE    AIR. 

O'Driscoll  drove  with  a  song 
The  wild  duck  and  the  drake 

From  the  tall  and  the  tufted  reeds 
Of  the  drear  Hart  Lake, 

And  he  saw  how  the  reeds  grew  dark 
At  the  coming  of  night  tide, 

And  dreamed  of  the  long  dim  hair 
Of  Bridget  his  bride. 

He  heard,  while  he  sang  and  dreamed, 

A  piper  piping  away, 
And  never  was  piping  so  sad. 

And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 

And  he  saw  young  men  and  young  girls 
Who  danced  on  a  level  place, 

And  Bridget  his  bride  among  them 
With  a  sad  and  a  gay  face. 

The  dancers  crowded  about  him 
And  many  a  sweet  thing  said. 

And  a  3'oung  man  brought  him  red  wine 
And  a  young  girl  white  bread. 

But  Bridget  drew  him  by  the  sleeve 
Away  from  the  merry  bands, 
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To  old  men  playing  at  cards 

With  a  twinkling  of  ancient  hands. 

The  bread  and  the  wine  had  a  doom, 
For  these  were  the  host  of  the  air. 

He  sat  and  played  in  a  dream 
Of  her  long  dim  hair. 

He  played  with  the  merry  old  men 
And  thought  not  of  evil  chance, 

Until  one  bore  Bridget  his  bride 
Away  from  the  merry  dance. 

He  bore  her  away  in  his  arms. 

The  handsomest  young  man  there, 

And  his  neck  and  his  breast  and  his  arms 
Were  drowned  in  her  long  dim  hair, 

O'Driscoll  scattered  the  cards 
And  out  of  his  dream  awoke. 

Old  men  and  young  men  and  young  girls 
Were  gone  like  a  drifting  smoke. 

But  he  heard  high  up  in  the  air 

A  piper  piping  awa3% 
And  never  was  piping  so  sad 

And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 


THE    BALLAD    OF   FATHER   GILLIGAN. 

The  old  priest  Peter  Gilligan 

Was  weary  night  and  day; 
For  half  his  JBock  were  in  their  beds, 

Or  under  green  sods  la3\ 

Once  while  he  nodded  on  a  chair 

At  the  moth-hour  of  eve, 
Another  poor  man  sent  for  him, 

And  he  began  to  grieve. 

"  I  have  no  rest,  nor  joy,  nor  peace, 
For  people  die  and  die."  i 

And  after  cried  he,  "  God  forgive ! 
My  body  spake,  not  I !  " 
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And  then,  half-lying  on  the  chair, 

He  knelt,  praj^ed,  fell  asleep; 
And  the  moth-hour  went  from  the  fields, 

And  stars  began  to  peep. 

They  slowly  into  millions  grew, 

And  leaves  shook  in  the  wind; 
And  God  covered  the  world  with  shade, 

And  whispered  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  time  of  sparrow  chirp 

When  the  moths  came  once  more. 
The  old  priest  Peter  Gilligan 

Stood  upright  on  the  floor. 

"  Mavrone,  mavrone !  the  man  has  died. 

While  I  slept  on  the  chair." 
He  roused  his  horse  out  of  its  sleep, 

And  rode  with  little  care. 

He  rode  now  as  he  never  rode, 

By  rocky  lane  and  fen ; 
The  sick  man's  wife  opened  the  door : 

"  Father,  you  come  again  !  " 

"And  is  the  poor  man  dead?  "  he  cried. 

"  He  died  an  hour  ago." 
The  old  priest  Peter  Gilligan 

In  grief  swaged  to  and  fro. 

"  When  you  were  gone,  he  turned  and  died 

As  merry  as  a  bird." 
The  old  priest  Peter  Gilligan 

He  knelt  him  at  that  word. 

"  He  who  hath  made  the  night  of  stars 

For  souls,  who  tire  and  bleed. 
Sent  one  of  His  great  angels  down 

To  help  me  in  my  need. 

"  He  who  is  wrapped  in  purple  robes, 

With  planets  in  His  care, 
Had  pity  on  the  least  of  things 

Asleep  upon  a  chair." 
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THE    PITY    OF    LOVE. 

A  pitr  beyond  all  telling 

Is  hid  in  the  heart  of  love ; 
The  folk  who  are  buving  and  selling, 

The  clouds  on  their  journey  above, 
The  cold  'U'et  winds  ever  blowing. 

And  the  shadowy  hazel  grove. 
Where  mouse-gray  waters  are  flowing, 

Threaten  the  head  that  I  love. 


WHEX  YOU  ARE   OLD. 

When  you  are  old  and  gray  and  full  of  sleep. 
And  nodding  by  the  fire,  take  down  this  book. 
And  slowly  read,  and  dream  of  the  soft  look 

Your  eyes  had  once :  and  of  their  shadows  deep ; 

How  many  loved  your  moments  of  glad  grace. 
And  loved  your  beauty  with  love  false  or  true. 
But  one  man  loved  the  pilgrim  soul  in  you. 

And  loved  the  sorrows  of  your  changing  face. 

And  bending  down  beside  the  glowing  bars 
Murmur,  a  little  sadly,  how  love  fled 
And  paced  upon  the  mountains  overhead 

And  hid  his  face  amid  a  crowd  of  stars. 


A    FAERY    SOXG.i 

From  '  Poems.'' 

We  who  are  old.  old  and  gav, 

O  so  old! 

Thousands  of  years,  thousands  of  years, 

If  all  were  told : 

Give  to  these  children,  new  from  the  world, 
Silence  and  love; 

^  Sung  by  the  people  of  faery  over  Diarmuid  and  Granla,  who  lay  in  their 
bridal  sleeD  under  a  Cromlech. 
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And  the  long  dew-dropping  hours  of  the  night, 
And  the  stars  above : 

Give  to  these  children,  new  from  the  world, 
Eest  far  from  men. 
Is  anything  better,  anything  better? 
Tell  us  it  then. 

Us  who  are  old,  old  and  gay : 

O  so  old! 

Thousands  of  years,  thousands  of  years, 

If  all  v/ere  told. 


DOWX  BY  THE   SALLEY   GARDENS. 

Down  by  the  salley  gardens  my  love  and  I  did  meet ; 
She  passed  the  salley  gardens  with  little  snow-white  feet. 
She  bid  me  take  love  easy,  as  the  leaves  grow  on  the  tree; 
But  I,  being  young  and  foolish,  with  her  could  not  agree. 

In  a  field  by  the  river  my  love  and  I  did  stand. 
And  on  my  leaning  shoulder  she  laid  a  snow-white  hand. 
She  bid  me  take  life  easy,  as  the  grass  grows  on  the  weirs ; 
But  I  was  young  and  foolish,  and  now  am  full  of  tears. 


INTO    THE    TWILIGHT. 

From  '  The  TVind  Among  the  Reeds.' 

Outworn  heart,  in  a  time  outworn. 
Come  clear  of  the  nets  of  wrong  and  right; 
Laugh,  heart,  again  in  the  gray  twilight. 
Sigh,  heart,  again  in  the  dew  of  the  morn. 

Your  mother  Eire  is  always  young. 
Dew  ever  shining  and  twilight  gray; 
Though  hope  fall  from  you  and  love  decay, 
Burning  in  fires  of  a  slanderous  tongue. 

Come,  heart,  where  hill  is  heaped  upon  hill : 
For  there  the  mystical  brotherhood 
Of  sun  and  moon  and  hollow  and  wood 
And  river  and  stream  work  out  their  will ; 
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And  God  stands  winding  His  lonely  horn, 
And  time  and  the  world  are  ever  in  flight; 
And  love  is  less  kind  than  the  gray  twilight, 
And  hope  is  less  dear  than  the  dew  of  the  morn. 


A  DREAM   OF   A   BLESSED    SPIRIT. 

All  the  heavy  days  are  over; 

Leave  the  body's  colored  pride 
Underneath  the  grass  and  clover, 

With  the  feet  laid  side  by  side. 

One  with  her  are  mirth  and  duty ; 

Bear  the  gold-embroidered  dress, 
For  she  needs  not  her  sad  beauty. 

To  the  scented  oaken  press. 

Hers  the  kiss  of  Mother  Mary, 
The  long  hair  is  on  her  face; 

Still  she  goes  with  footsteps  wary, 
Full  of  earth's  old  timid  grace : 

With  white  feet  of  angels  seven 
Her  white  feet  go  glimmering; 

And  above  the  deep  of  heaven, 
Flame  on  flame  and  wing  on  wing. 


THE  ROSE   OF  THE  WORLD. 

Who  dreamed  that  beauty  passes  like  a  dream? 
For  these  red  lips,  with  all  their  mournful  pride. 
Mournful  that  no  new  wonder  may  betide, 

Troy  passed  away  in  one  high  funeral  gleam, 
And  Usna's  children  died. 

We  and  the  laboring  world  are  passing  by : 
Amid  men's  souls,  that  waver  and  give  place. 
Like  the  pale  waters  in  their  wintry  race. 

Under  the  passing  stars,  foam  of  the  sky. 
Lives  on  this  lonely  face. 
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Bow  down,  archangels,  in  your  dim  abode : 
Before  you  were,  or  any  hearts  to  beat, 
Weary  and  kind  one  lingered  by  His  seat; 

He  made  the  world  to  be  a  grassy  road 
Before  her  wandering  feet. 


THE    LAKE    ISLE    OF    INNISFREE. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 

And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattles  made; 
Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  honey-bee, 

And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes  dropping 
slow. 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where  the  cricket 
sings ; 
There  midnight 's  all  a-glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple  glow, 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 

I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by  the  shore; 

While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  gray, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 


THE    HOSTING    OF    THE    SIDHE. 

The  host  is  riding  from  Knocknarea 
And  over  the  grave  of  Clooth-na-bare ; 
Caolte  tossing  his  burning  hair. 

And  Niamh  calling:  Aicay,  come  away: 

Empty  your  Jieart  of  its  mortal  dream. 
The  tvinds  aivaken,  the  leaves  lohirl  round, 
Our  cheeks  are  pale,  our  hair  is  unbound, 

Our  hreasts  are  heaving,  our  eyes  are  a-gleam, 

Our  arms  are  waving,  our  lips  are  apart ; 
And  if  any  gaze  on  our  rushing  dand. 
We  come  hetween  him  and  the  deed  of  his  hand — 

We  come  hetween  him  and  the  hope  of  his  heart. 

The  host  is  rushing  'twixt  night  and  day. 
And  where  is  there  hope  or  deed  as  fair? 
Caolte  tossing  his  burning  hair, 

And  Niaml3_  calling;  Aivay,  mme  away^ 
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MICHAEL    ROBAKTES    REMEMBERS    FORGOTTEN 

BEAUTY. 

When  my  arms  wrap  you  round,  I  press 
My  heart  upon  the  loveliness 
That  has  long  faded  from  the  world ; 
The  jeweled  crowns  that  kings  have  hurled 
In  shadowy  pools,  when  armies  fled ; 
The  love-tales  wove  with  silken  thread 
By  dreaming  ladies  upon  cloth 
That  has  made  fat  the  murderous  moth ; 
The  roses  that  of  old  time  were 
Woven  b}^  ladies  in  their  hair ; 
ffhp.  flpw-eold  lilies  ladies  bore 
•*nrougn  man}'  a  sacred  corridor, 
Where  such  gray  clouds  of  incense  rose 
That  only  the  gods'  eyes  did  not  close : 
For  that  pale  breast  and  lingering  hand 
Come  from  a  more  dream-heavy  land — • 
A  more  dream-heavy  hour  than  this. 
And  when  you  sigh  from  kiss  to  kiss 
I  hear  white  Beauty  sighing,  too. 
For  hours  when  all  must  fade  like  dew ; 
But  flame  on  flame,  deep  under  deep, 
Throne  over  throne,  where  in  half -sleep 
Their  swords  upon  their  iron  knees 
Brood  her  high  lonely  mysteries. 


From  a  photograph 

It  is  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  peasantry  that  most 
of  the  folk  tales,  folk  songs,  ranns,  etc.,  have  been 
taken  aown  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and  others.  This 
picture  presents  the  characteristic  costume  of  the  older 
village  folk  in  Ireland,  and  the  spinning  wheel  denotes 
an  industry  which  has  not  yet  died  out. 
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THE  IRISH  DRAMA. 

In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Rev'wio  for  December, 
1901,  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  the  eminent  critic,  told  the 
story  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theater.  We  present  here  his 
account  of  the  Irish  National  Dramatic  Society,  written 
in  December,  1902.  With  regard  to  the  first  named  he 
says : — 

Its  work  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence :  It  produced 
in  Ireland,  with  English  actors,  seven  plays  written  in 
English  on  Irish  subjects.  These  were:  two  by  Mr,  Yeats, 
'  The  Countess  Cathieen '  and  '  The  Land  of  Heart's  De- 
sire ' ;  two  by  Mr.  Martyn,  '  The  Heather  Field '  and 
'  Maeve ' ;  one  by  Miss  Milligan,  ^  The  Last  Feast  of  the 
Fianna  ' ;  one  by  Mr.  Moore,  '  The  Bending  of  the  Bough  ' ; 
and  one,  '  Diarmuid  and  Grania,'  by  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr, 
Moore  in  collaboration.  At  the  time  when  the  last  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Benson,  a  troupe  of  amateurs  played  Dr. 
Hyde's  '  Casadh  an  t-Sugain,'  and  the  advantage  that  Irish 
amateurs  had,  even  over  good  English  professionals,  for 
the  purpose  in  hand  was  obvious.  I  suppose  that  this  oc- 
curred to  Mr,  Fay,  for  it  was  after  this  that  he  and  some 
friends — all  of  them  people  earning  their  bread  by  daily 
labor — banded  together  to  devote  their  leisure  to  the  acting 
of  Irish  plays;  and  the  new  experiment  was  inaugurated 
last  Easter,  when  this  company  of  Irish  actors  played  two 
Irish  plays,  "  A,  E,'s  "  '  Deirdre '  and  Mr,  Yeats'  '  Cath- 
ieen ni  Hoolihan,'  It  was  renewed  on  a  much  larger  scale 
this  Samhain-tide,  when  in  the  course  of  a  week  some  plays 
(including  one  short  farce  in  Gaelic)  were  given;  the  sub- 
jects ranging  from  poetic  handling  of  the  oldest  mj^thology 
down  to  contemporary  satire  on  the  town  corporation. 
The  whole  thing  was  absolutely  and  entirely  uncommercial. 
Authors  and  actors  alike  gave  their  services  for  the  benefit 
of  Cumann  na  Gael,  under  whose  auspices  the  plays  were 
produced,  calling  themselves  the  Irish  National  Dramatic 
Company. 

The  more  one  thinks  about  it,  the  plainer  one  sees  that 
for  full  enjoyment  of  drama  the  auditor  must  be  one  of  a 
sympathetic  crowd,    For  instance,  a  comedy  of  Mr,  Sh^-w'^ 
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pla^^ed  before  tlie  Stage  Society  is  infinitely  more  enjoya- 
ble than  when  it  is  played  in  Kennington  or  Notting  Hill. 
But  the  Stage  Society,  which  makes  an  ideal  audience  for 
wit,  is  perhaps  too  sophisticated  for  poetry;  too  much 
under  the  domination  of  modern  comedy.  In  Dublin  Mr. 
Yeats  and  the  rest  had  a  hall  full  of  people  not  less  intelli- 
gent but  less  over-educated,  less  subservient  to  the  critical 
faculty;  in  a  word,  more  natural.  This  audience  had  all 
the  local  knowledge  necessary  to  give  dramatic  satire  its 
point  (and  that  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  place  so  big  as 
London),  and  had  also  a  community  of  certain  emotions 
arising  out  of  distinctive  ideas.  And,  above  all,  the  people 
composing  it  came  to  the  theater  much  as  they  might  have 
gone  to  church  or  to  a  political  meeting,  ready  to  be  meved 
by  grave  emotions  or  by  serious  ideas.  Two  of  the  plays 
could,  I  think,  have  held  their  own  with  any  audience.  But 
without  that  special  audience  '  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan '  and 
'  The  Laying  of  Foundations '  would  have  been  by  far  less 
dramatic  than  they  were. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  these  plays  were  for  the 
most  part  extremely  modest  in  scope.  Only  one  had  so 
many  as  three  acts  or  required  a  change  of  scene;  and  two 
or  three  were  at  best  "  curtain  raisers."  In  this  class  must 
be  put  Mr.  McGinley's  '  Eilis  agus  an  Bhean  Deirce ' 
('Eilish  and  the  Beggar  Woman'),  which  I  cannot  criti- 
cise, as  no  text  was  procurable  and  my  Gaelic  was  not  equal 
to  following  the  dialogue  closely.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
higher  rank  can  be  claimed  for  Mr.  Yeats'  farce,  '  A  Pot  of 
Broth,'  Avhich,  however,  afforded  Mr.  W.  G.  Fay  the  chance 
for  a  capital  piece  of  broad  comic  acting.  The  story  is  one, 
common  among  Irish  peasants,  of  a  beggar,  who  comes  to  a 
churlish  woman's  house,  and  knowing  well  that  asking  will 
get  him  neither  bite  nor  sup,  plays  on  her  credulity  by  dis- 
playing a  wonderful  stone  which  will  make  the  best  of 
broth.  All  he  asks  is  the  use  of  a  pot  and  water  in  it,  and 
while  the  miserly  housewife  listens  to  his  praise  of  the 
saving  to  be  effected  by  such  a  stone,  he  dilates  upon  its 
other  qualities — its  effect  on  a  chicken  if  you  put  it  in  with 
it,  or  on  a  ham-bone  or  the  like — till  gradually  one  eatable 
after  another  slips  into  the  pot,  and  the  beggar  in  a  fit  of 
generosity  presents  the  stone  to  the  housewife,  taking  in 
return  merely  the  broth  and  a  few  unconsidered  trifleSr 
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That  was  all,  and  it  was  little  enough.  But  it  was  interest- 
ing to  find  Mr.  Yeats  as  a  purveyor  of  laughter — for  the 
little  piece  was  genuinely  droll,  and  interesting  too — to 
notice  hoAv,  for  his  comedy  as  for  his  tragedy,  he  went  to 
folk  lore  and  the  peasant's  cottage.^ 

I  may  dismiss  at  once  Mr.  Seumas  O'Cuisin,  author  of 
two  of  the  plays.  His  '  Racing  Lug '  was  a  little  story  of 
sea-faring  folk,  apparently  so  cut  down  as  to  be  barely  in- 
telligible. This  was  in  prose;  his  other  production,  'The 
Sleep  of  the  King,'  was  simply  a  poetic  tableau,  showing 
how  Connla,  son  of  Conn  the  Hundred-fighter,  left  a  prof- 
fered throne  to  follow  after  a  fairy  woman. 

"  He  follows  on  for  ever,  when  all  your  chase  is  done, 
He  follows  after  shadows,  the  King  of  Ireland's  son." 

Mrs.  Chesson  has  put  the  gist  of  it  into  the  haunting  little 
poem  from  which  I  quote  these  two  lines,  and  put  it  much 
more  effectively  than  Mr.  O'Cuisin.  Still,  his  little  piece 
in  verse — and  very  creditable  verse — gave  the  troupe  their 
one  opportunity  of  showing  how  they  spoke  what  was  writ- 
ten in  meter.  They  spoke  verse  not  as  actors  generally  do, 
but  as  poets  speak  it,  in  a  kind  of  chant,  which  I  confess 
seems  to  me  the  natural  and  proper  manner. 

It  was  just  this  quality — the  absence  of  all  stage  manner- 
isms, the  willingness  to  speak  poetry  simply  as  poetry,  to 
speak  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  to  show  the  actor's  ac- 
complishments— that  rendered  possible  the  production  of 
'■  Deirdre ; '  and  it  would  have  been  a  pity  for  work  so  good 
not  to  have  been  produced.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  regard 
'  Deirdre '  as  a  good  or  successful  piece  of  drama.  The  au- 
thor, "  A.  E.,  "  ranks  high  in  my  judgment  as  a  lyrical 
poet,  but  even  as  a  lyrical  poet  his  appeal  must  necessarily 
be  to  the  few.  Mystic  in  the  blood  and  bone,  he  stands 
habitually  apart,  and  moves  in  ways  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion where  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him.  And  yet  it  was 
striking  to  observe  how  well  the  audience  responded  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  story,  and  to 
the  thoughts  that  he  wove  into  its  fabric.  The  first  act 
tells  how  the  sons  of  Usnach  found  Deirdre  in  the  secret 
abode  where  the  High  King  Conchobar  had  secluded  her 

1  The  story  is  told  in  Griffin's  '  The  Collegians,'  see  Volume  IV. 
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fatal  beauty,  and  bow  sbe  fled  witb  Naisi,  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  a  new  wonder;  and  in  this  act  I  could  see  little  or 
nothing  to  praise.  But  in  the  second,  which  shows  Deirdre 
in  the  kingdom  that  Naisi  and  his  brother  had  won  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Etive,  there  was  work  of  a  very  different 
quality.  In  a  passage  of  singular  beauty  the  poet — for  the 
play,  though  written  in  prose,  is  sheer  poetry— shows 
Deirdre  looking  out  on  a  glorious  sunset.  It  is  the  sunset 
not  of  one  but  of  many  days,  she  says,  and  the  stars  that 
had  lost  each  other  in  the  mists  and  heat  of  the  sun,  know 
again  their  friends'  faces  across  the  firmament.  And  so, 
too,  she  and  Naisi,  awaking  at  last  from  the  long  swoon  of 
sunshine,  see  at  last  into  each  other's  hearts,  and  she  sees 
in  him  a  regret.  It  is  the  regret  of  pride  that  he  has  fled 
without  confronting  King  Conchobar;  the  regret  of  chiv- 
alry that  he  has  broken  the  rules  of  the  Ked  Branch  Order. 
It  is,  indeed,  for  comradeship  in  the  Red  Branch  that  he 
pines,  not  knowing  it;  and  on  the  top  of  this  discourse 
comes  the  shout  of  a  man  of  Erin  from  his  galley  in  the 
loch.  And  Deirdre,  who  has  Cassandra's  gift,  foreknows 
the  whole;  so  that  when  Fergus  enters,  the  dearest  of 
Naisi's  friends,  with  pledge  of  forgiveness  and  of  restora- 
tion to  the  Red  Branch,  she  has  no  heart  to  greet  him.  She 
can  only  implore  Naisi  to  stay,  and  her  sorrow  angers  him, 
till  her  love  and  her  knowledge  yield  to  his  pride. 

I  thought  the  whole  of  this  act  very  well  planned  and 
full  of  beaut}^,  and,  even  when  the  beauty  was  recondite, 
it  conve,yed  itself  surprisingly  well.  Deirdre  in  her  lament 
says  that  the  Gods  have  told  her  her  love  and  happiness  are 
ended,  and  are  3^et  immortal,  for  they  are  destined  to  live 
forever  as  a  memory  in  the  minds  of  the  Gael !  and  one  felt 
that  slight  stir  run  through  the  silent  audience  which  tells 
of  a  point  gone  home.  And  the  spectacular  beauty,  even 
on  that  mean  stage,  was  considerable;  the  figures  moving 
behind  a  gauze  veil  in  costumes  designed  by  the  author, 
who  is  artist  as  well  as  poet,  and  moving  no  more  than  was 
essential  for  the  action.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  see  actors 
stand  so  still,  and  never  to  have  attention  distracted  from 
the  person  on  whom  it  naturally  fell.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  too  literary,  depended  too  much  on  the  accidental 
beauties  of  thought  or  phrasing,  and  not  enough  on  a 
strong  central   emotion.      I   do   not   think   that   "  A.   E." 
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achieved  more  than  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a 
drama  on  an  Irish  heroic  subject  which  should  appeal  to 
an  Irish  audience.  But  such  a  drama  would  have  to  be 
written  by  a  most  skillful  dramatist. 

The  other  two  plays  of  which  I  have  to  speak  had  their 
way,  as  it  seemed,  made  almost  absurdly  easy  for  them ;  so 
directly  did  they  spring  out  of  the  mind  of  the  audience. 
And  yet  these  things  are  not  quite  so  easy  as  they  appear, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  succeeded  when  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Martyn 
had  failed.  Mr.  Moore's  '  Bending  of  the  Bough  '  was  a  dra- 
matic satire  on  Irish  politicians :  so  was  Mr.  Martyn's 
'  Tale  of  a  Town.'  But  though  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Martyn 
knew  well  how  Ibsen  had  done  that  sort  of  thing,  they  were 
not  familiar  at  first-hand  with  local  politics;  they  did  not 
show  that  perfect  knowledge  of  local  types  which  gave  a 
value  to  '  The  Laying  of  Foundations.' 

The  action  of  this  comedy  passes  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
O'Loskin,  town  councilor  (and  patriot),  immediately  after 
a  municipal  election.  To  him  come  his  friends,  Alder- 
man Farrelly  and  another,  for  a  discussion  of  pros- 
pects. The  alderman  and  his  ally  have  their  own  little 
game  to  play;  to  secure  for  a  building  sjmdicate  in  which 
they  are  concerned  the  contract  for  erecting  a  new  asjdum. 
Mr.  O'Loskin,  on  his  part,  desires  the  post  of  city  architect 
for  his  son  Michael.  There  is  an  obvious  fitness  in  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  Mr.  O'Loskin  will  back  the  one  job, 
while  Mr.  Farrelly  completes  the  other;  indeed,  the  only 
obstacle  to  this  and  all  other  good  plans  lies  in  one  Nolan, 
the  editor  of  a  plaguy  print,  who  has  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing one  of  the  wards,  and  will  have  a  new  means  of  annoy- 
ance— as  if  his  Free  Nation,  with  his  rancorous  comment 
on  the  private  arrangements  of  public  men,  were  not 
troublesome  enough  already.  "  And  the  worst  of  it  is," 
says  Alderman  Farrelly,  with  pious  indignation,  "  that  I 
don't  believe  the  fellow  can  be  squared."  Needless  to  say, 
the  Free  Nation  has  its  counterparts  in  real  life:  the 
United  Irishman,  and  another  clever  paper.  The  Leader, 
have  been  for  some  time  back  making  things  very  unpleas- 
ant for  patriot  publicans  and  others.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Even  the  ohiter  dicta  of  prominent  men  found  a  new  pub- 
licity given  to  them  on  the  stage.  "  This  fellow  Nolan," 
says  Alderman  Farrelly,  "  is  never  done  putting  absurd  no- 
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tions  into  poor  people's  heads.  He  says  a  working  man 
ought  to  get  twent^^-four  shillings  a  \Yeek.  Twenty-four 
shillings !  "  ( They  all  roar  with  laughter. )  "  Eighteen 
shillings  is  plenty  for  any  laboring  man.  What  would  the^^ 
do  with  more  if  they  had  it?  Drink  it!  "  And  he  slaps 
his  thigh,  leans  back,  and  drains  his  tumbler  of  mon- 
strously stiff  whisky  and  water.  This  trait  did  not  lose 
any  of  its  pungency  before  an  audience  which  remembered 
how  a  certain  Lord  Mayor  had  recently  fixed  eighteen  shil- 
lings as  the  highest  wage  any  working  man  should  look 
for. 

After  the  opening  dialogue  the  action  begins  to  develop. 
Michael,  the  future  city  architect,  is  an  almost  incredibly 
ingenuous  youth.  He  only  knows  his  father  as  the  promi- 
nent patriot,  the  liberal  subscriber  to  charities.  And  he  is 
vastly  overjoyed  at  the  prospect,  but  he  does  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  accomplished.  How  exactly  is  Alderman  Far- 
relly  going  to  secure  favors  from  Alderman  Sir  John  Bull, 
the  leading  Unionist?  How  is  he,  Michael,  going  to  con- 
sent to  receive  them?  Mr.  O'Loskin  has  to  explain  that 
Sir  John  Bull  is  a  large  employer  of  labor,  and,  no  matter 
what  his  politics,  which  is  the  better  patriot,  the  man  who 
gives  the  means  of  livelihood  to  hundreds,  or  one  of  your 
starveling  fellows  who  goes  about  making  trouble  and  stir- 
ring up  ill-will?  Michael  yields  easily,  for  Michael  is  en- 
gaged, and  this  wall  mean  marriage;  but  the  young  lady, 
Miss  Delia,  is  not  so  sanguine.  She  has  been  infected  with 
the  venom  of  Nolan,  she  distrusts  Mr.  O'Loskin,  she  warns 
Michael  against  a  trap.    Nevertheless,  Michael  accepts. 

Two  months  later  finds  him  installed,  and  coming  grad- 
ually face  to  face  with  facts.  Alderman  Farrelly  is  right- 
eously indignant  because  Michael  has  pedantically  re- 
ported that  the  foundations  of  the  new  asylum  are  being 
laid  with  four  feet  of  concrete  instead  of  the  stipulated 
eight.  Worse  still,  Michael  has  condemned,  root  and 
branch,  certain  slum  tenements — not  knowing  that  they 
are  the  joint  property  of  Alderman  Farrelly  and  his  own 
father.  Here  again  one  may  observe  that  the  audience  bore 
in  mind  how  a  rickety  tenement  owned  by  a  prominent  and 
patriotic  member  of  the  Corporation  had  finally  collapsed, 
killing  some  of  the  inmates.  Michael's  eyes  are  finally 
opened  completely  by  an  interview  with  Mr.  Nolan,  and, 
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Delia  backing  him,  he  takes  his  stand.  In  vain  does  Al- 
derman Farrelly  inclose  a  check  for  £500  as  "  a  wedding 
present."  In  vain  does  Mr.  O'Loskin  tear  his  paternal 
hair.  "  Michael,  I  always  thought  you  would  take  after 
me.  See  what  comes  of  giving  a  boy  a  good  education." 
(That,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  is  a  stroke  of  irony  worthy  of 
Swift  himself.)  Michael  is  obdurate,  and  the  curtain  falls 
on  his  righteous  protestations. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  as  will  be  evident,  the  thing  is 
purely  analogous  to  Ibsen's  work — but  might  have  been 
written  by  one  who  had  never  read  a  line  of  that  master. 
Only,  if  Ibsen  had  drawn  Michael  as  Mr.  Ryan  drew  him, 
and  as  Mr.  Kelly  represented  him,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  a  third  act,  showing,  in  a  bitter  sequel,  Michael's 
surrender.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  art,  for  Michael  is  ill- 
drawn;  and  Miss  Delia  is  rather  a  needlessly  aggressive 
young  lady.  But  whatever  Mr.  O'Loskin  and  Mr.  Farrelly 
have  to  say  and  do  is  excellent,  and  the  sentence  which  I 
have  quoted  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  irony  which  per- 
vades the  whole.  And  a  w^holly  subordinate  character, 
Mrs.  Macfadden,  w-ife  of  the  third  town  councilor,  has  an 
admirable  scene  in  which  she  speaks  her  mind  of  Miss 
Delia  and  her  extraordinary  notions  and  goings  on.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  played  than  this  was  by  Miss  Honor 
Lavalle;  she  was  the  Dublin  Catholic  bourgeoise  to  the  life. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  play  was  a  masterpiece.  I  do  say 
that  it  was  live  art ;  and  that  here  was  a  new  force  let  loose 
in  Ireland :  the  clear  sword  of  ridicule,  deftly  used  from  the 
point  of  greatest  vantage,  striking  home  again  and  again. 
Here  there  was  no  reference  to  the  stranger ;  here  was  Ire- 
land occupied  with  her  own  affairs,  chastising  her  own  cor- 
ruption. I  wish  I  could  have  been  present  on  the  Saturday 
night  when  the  programme  began  with  '  The  Laying  of 
Foundations '  and  ended  with  '  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan.' 
That  would  have  been  to  see  drama  pass  from  its  cauteriz- 
ing the  ignoble  to  its  fostering  the  noble  in  national  life: 
from  the  comedy  of  municipal  corruption  to  the  tragedy, 
brief,  indeed,  but  drawing  centuries  into  its  compass  of 
Ireland's  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  for  English  readers  that  '•  Cath- 
leen ni  Hoolihan  "  w^as  one  of  the  names  w-hich  poets  in  the 
eighteenth  century  used  to  cloak,  in  the  disguise  of  love- 
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songs,  their  forbidden  passion  for  Ireland ;  that  the  "  Shan 
Van  Vocht,"  or  "  Poor  Old  Woman/'  was  another  of  these 
names;  and  that  Killala,  near  which,  in  1798,  is  laid  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Yeats'  play,  is  the  place  where  Humbert's  ill- 
starred  but  glorious  expedition  made  its  landing.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  tell  all  this  to  the  Dublin  audience. 

The  stage  shows  a  peasant's  house,  window  at  the  back, 
door  on  the  right,  hearth  on  the  left.  Three  persons  are  in 
the  cottage,  Peter  Gillane,  his  wife  Bridget,  and  their  sec- 
ond son  Patrick.  Outside  is  heard  a  distant  noise  of  cheer- 
ing, and  they  are  wondering  what  it  is  all  about.  Patrick 
goes  to  the  window  and  sees  nothing  but  an  old  woman 
coming  toward  the  house;  but  she  turns  aside.  Then  on 
a  sudden  impulse  he  faces  round  and  says,  "  Do  you  re- 
member what  Winnie  of  the  Cross  Roads  was  saying  the 
other  day  about  the  strange  woman  that  goes  through  the 
country  the  time  there  's  war  or  trouble  coming?  "  But 
the  father  and  mother  are  too  busy  with  other  thoughts  to 
attend  to  such  fancies ;  for  Bridget  is  spreading  out  her  son 
Michael's  wedding  clothes,  and  Peter  is  expecting  the  boy 
back  with  the  girl's  fortune.  A  hundred  pounds,  no  less. 
Things  have  prospered  with  the  Gillanes;  and  when 
Michael,  the  fine  young  lad,  comes  in  with  the  bag  of 
guineas  he  is  radiant  with  thinking  of  the  girl,  Delia 
Cahel,  and  Bridget  is  radiant  with  looking  at  him,  and 
Peter  with  handling  the  gold  and  planning  all  that  can  be 
done  with  it.  And  through  it  all  again  and  again  breaks 
the  sound  of  distant  cheering.  Patrick  goes  off  to  learn 
the  cause,  and  Michael  goes  to  the  window  in  his  turn. 
He,  too,  sees  the  old  woman,  but  this  time  she  is  coming  to 
the  house,  and  her  face  is  seen  for  a  moment,  pale  like  a 
banshee's,  through  the  thick  glass  of  the  window.  And 
Michael  shivers  a  little.  "  I  'd  sooner  a  stranger  not  to 
come  to  the  house  the  night  before  the  wedding."  But  his 
mother  bids  him  open  the  door,  and  in  walks  the  old  way- 
farer. 

Miss  Maud  Gonne,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  woman  of 
superb  stature  and  beauty;  she  is  said  to  be  an  orator,  and 
she  certainly  has  the  gifts  of  voice  and  gesture.  To  the 
courage  and  sincerity  of  her  acting  I  can  pay  no  better 
tribute  than  to  say  that  her  entrance  brought  instantly 
to  my  mind  a  half-mad  old-wife  in  Donegal  whom  I  have 
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always  known.  She  spoke  in  that  sort  of  keening  cadence 
so  frequent  with  beggars  and  others  in  Ireland  who  lament 
their  state.  But  for  all  that,  tall  and  gaunt  as  she  looked 
under  her  cloak,  she  did  not  look  and  she  was  not  meant  to 
look  like  a  beggar;  and  as  she  took  her  seat  by  the  fire,  the 
boy  watched  her  curiously  from  across  the  stage.  The  old 
people  question  her  and  she  speaks  of  her  travel  on  the 
road. 

Bridget.  It  is  a  wonder  you  are  not  worn  out  with  so  much 
wandei'ing. 

Old  Woman.  Sometimes  my  feefc  are  tired  and  my  hands  are 
quiet,  but  there  is  no  quiet  in  my  heart.  When  the  people  see  me 
quiet  they  think  old  age  has  come  on  me,  and  that  all  the  stir  has 
gone  out  of  me. 

Bridget.     What  was  it  put  you  astray  ? 

Old  Woman.     Too  many  strangers  in  the  house. 

Bridget.  Indeed,  you  look  as  if  you  had  had  your  share  of 
trouble. 

Old  Woman.     I  have  had  trouble  indeed. 

Bridget.     What  was  it  put  the  trouble  on  you  ? 

Old  Woman.     My  land  that  was  taken  from  me. 

Bridget.     Was  it  much  land  thej^  took  from  you  ? 

Old  Woman.     My  four  beautiful  green  fields. 

Peter  (aside  to  Bridget).  Do  you  think,  could  she  be  the 
Widow  Casey  that  was  put  out  of  her  holding  at  Kilglas  a  while 
ago  ? 

Bridget.  She  is  not.  I  saw  the  Widow  Casey  one  time  at  the 
market  in  Ballina,  a  stout,  fresh  woman. 

Peter  {to  Old  Woman).  Did  you  hear  a  noise  of  cheering  and 
you  coming  up  the  hill  ? 

Old  Woman.  I  thought  I  heard  the  noise  I  used  to  hear  when 
my  friends  came  to  visit  me.       {She  begins  singing  half  to  herself. ) 

"  I  will  go  cry  with  the  woman. 
For  yellow-haired  Donough  is  dead,  ' 

With  a  hempen  rope  for  a  neck-cloth, 
And  a  white  cloth  on  his  head." 

The  sound  of  her  strange  chant  draws  the  boy  over  to  her 
as  if  by  a  fascination;  and  she  tells  him  of  the  men  that 
had  died  for  love  of  her. 

"  There  was  a  red  man  of  the  O'Donnells  from  the  North,  and  a 
man  of  the  O'Sullivans  from  the  South,  and  there  was  one  Brian 
that  lost  his  life  at  Clontarf  by  the  sea,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  in  the  West,  some  that  died  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  there 
are  some  that  will  die  to-morrow." 

The  boy  draws  nearer  to  her,  and  plies  her  with  ques- 
tions, and  the  old  people  talk  pit^dngly  of  the  poor  crea- 
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ture  that  has  lost  her  wits.  They  offer  her  bread  and  milk, 
and  Peter,  under  his  wife's  reproaches,  offers  her  a  shil- 
ling.   But  she  refuses. 

' '  If  any  man  would  give  me  help  he  must  give  me  himself,  he 
must  give  me  all." 

And  Michael  starts  to  go  with  her,  to  welcome  the  friends 
that  are  coming  to  help  her.  But  his  mother  interposes 
sharply,  with  a  note  of  terror,  and  she  reminds  him  whom 
it  is  he  has  to  welcome.    Then  turning  to  the  stranger — • 

Maybe  you  don't  know,  ma'am,  that  my  son  is  going  to  be  m.ar- 
ried  to-morrow. 

Old  Woman.  It  is  not  a  man  going  to  his  marriage  that  I  look 
to  for  help. 

Peter   {to  Bridget).     Who  is  she,  do  you  think,  at  all  ? 

BmDGET.     You  did  not  tell  us  your  name  yet,  ma'am. 

Old  Woman.  Some  call  me  the  Poor  Old  Woman,  and  there  are 
some  that  call  me  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan. 

It  sounds  flat  and  cold  when  you  write  it  down;  it  did 
not  sound  cold  when  it  was  spoken.  And  the  audience  felt, 
too,  in  a  flash,  all  that  lay  in  Peter's  comment,  "  I  think  I 
knew  some  one  of  that  name  once.  It  must  have  been  some 
one  I  knew  when  I  was  a  boy." 

The  stranger  goes  out  then,  chanting  an  uncanny  chant, 
after  she  has  told  them  what  the  service  means  that  she 
asks  of  men.  "  They  that  had  red  cheeks  will  have  pale 
cheeks  for  my  sake;  and  for  all  that  they  will  think  they 
are  well  paid."  And  she  leaves  the  boy  in  a  kind  of  trance, 
from  which  his  mother  tries  to  waken  him  with  talk  of  his 
wedding  clothes.  But  as  Bridget  speaks  the  door  is  thrown 
open,  Patrick  bursts  in  with  the  neighbors :  "  There  are 
ships  in  the  bay;  the  French  are  landing  at  Killala !  " 

Delia  Cahel  may  come  with  him,  may  cling  about 
Michael;  but  the  chant  is  heard  outside  and  the  bride- 
groom flings  away  the  bride  and  rushes  out,  leaving  them 
all  silent.  Then  old  Peter  crosses  to  Patrick  and  asks, 
"  Did  you  see  an  old  woman  going  down  the  path?  "  And 
the  lad  answers,  "  I  did  not ;  but  I  saw  a  young  gir^  and 
she  had  the  walk  of  a  queen." 

The  actors  played  the  piece  as  it  was  written;  that  is, 
they  lessened  instead  of  heightening  the  dialect  and  the 
brogue;  they  left  the  points  unemphasized.    But  they  had 
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the  house  thrilling.  I  have  never  known  altogether  what 
drama  might  be  before.  Take  a  concrete  instance.  Few 
things  in  modern  literature  seem  to  me  so  fine  as  the  third 
act  in  '  Herod  ' ;  few  pieces  of  acting  have  pleased  me  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Tree's  in  that  scene.  But  I  have  never  felt  in 
reading  it  over  that  I  missed  anything  by  lacking  the  stage 
presentment,  and  I  felt  obscurely  glad  to  be  spared  the 
sense  of  an  audience  only  half  in  sympathy.  '  Herod  ' 
came  to  the  audience  from  outside;  Mr.  Yeats  put  before 
them  in  a  symbol  the  thought  of  their  own  hearts.  He  had 
such  a  response  as  is  only  found  in  England  by  the  singers 
of  patriotic  ditties  in  the  music  halls.  "  Cathleen  ni  Hooli- 
han  "  is  the  Irish  equivalent  for  the  "  Absent-minded  Beg- 
gar "  or  the  "  Handy  Man."  It  is  superfluous  to  do  more 
than  suggest  the  parallel. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  these  Irish 
plays  are  worthy  the  attention  of  English  managers. 
There  is  no  money  in  them.  They  will  be  played,  no  doubt, 
a  few  times  in  Dublin,  where  Mr.  Fay  and  his  fellows  have 
taken  a  small  house  for  occasional  performances.  They 
will  be  played  up  and  down  through  the  country  to  people 
paying  sixpences  and  pennies  for  admission.  Some  of 
them  will,  I  hope,  be  produced  by  the  Irish  Literary  So- 
ciety in  London  for  an  Irish  audience.  But  wherever  they 
are  played  they  will  represent  a  wholly  different  order 
of  dramatic  art  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  English 
theater;  and  the  difference  will  lie  chiefly  in  their  inten- 
tion, first,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  designed  to  make 
money. 

Wherever  they  are  played  I  hope  they  may  find  per- 
formers so  good  as  Mr.  W.  G.  or  Mr.  F.  J.  Fay,  or  Mr. 
Digges — an  actor  of  extraordinary  range,  who  played  the 
parts  of  Naisi,  of  Michael  Gillane,  and  of  Alderman  Far- 
relly,  with  equal  success.  The  ladies  of  the  company  were 
hardly  equal  to  the  men,  but  Miss  M.  Quinn  and  Miss  M. 
nic  Shiubhlaigh  both  acted  with  fine  intelligence.  And  the 
whole  company,  by  their  absence  of  stage  tricks,  showed 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Yeats,  who  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Part  of  the  propaganda  was  an  address  delivered  by  him 
on  the  scheme  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart  for  establish- 
ing a  fixed  manner  by  means  of  notation  for  speaking  verse. 
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I  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  have  heard  his  views  before, 
and  have  heard  Miss  Farr  speak  or  chant  verse  on  his 
method,  accompanying  herself  on  a  queer  stringed  instru- 
ment. 

The  important  thing  is  the  deliberate  attempt  to  re-estab- 
lish what  has  never  died  out  among  Irish  speakers — 
a  tradition  of  poetry  with  a  traditional  manner  of  speak- 
ing it.  Put  briefly,  it  comes  to  this:  Mr.  Yeats  and  many 
others  wanted  to  write  for  Ireland,  not  for  England,  if 
only  because  they  believed  that  any  sound  art  must  ad- 
dress itself  to  an  audience  which  is  coherent  enough  to 
yield  a  response.  The  trouble  was  that  Ireland  had  lost 
altogether  the  desire  to  read,  the  desire  for  any  art  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  eloquent  speech — and  even  in  that 
her  taste  was  rapidly  degenerating.  What  the  Gaelic 
League  has  done  is  to  infuse  into  Ireland  the  zeal  for  a 
study  which,  as  Dr.  Starkie  says,  "  is  at  heart  disinter- 
ested." What  Mr.  Yeats  and  his  friends  have  done  is  to 
kindle  in  Ireland  the  desire  for  an  art  which  is  an  art  of 
ideas.  No  matter  in  how  small  a  part  of  Ireland  the  desire 
is  kindled,  nothing  spreads  so  quick  as  fire. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Fay's  company  has  more  and 
more  limited  its  efforts  to  two  types  of  play — the  prose 
idyll,  tragic  or  comic,  of  peasant  life,  and  the  poetic  drama 
of  remote  and  legendary  subjects.  In  the  former  kind  a 
new  dramatist  has  revealed  himself,  Mr.  J.  M.  Synge, 
whose  little  masterpiece,  '  Rivers  to  the  Sea,'  was  the  most 
successful  of  five  plays  produced  by  the  company  at  the 
Royalty  Theater  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Mr. 
Synge  had  not  been  heard  of  before,  but  his  work  in  prose 
is  no  less  accomplished  and  complete  than  that  of  Mr. 
Yeats  in  poetry,  in  the  days  of  poetic  plays.  "  A.  E.'s  " 
'  Deirdre '  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Yeats'  Morality  '  The 
Hornglass,'  written  like  it  in  cadenced  prose,  and  this  by 
'  The  King's  Threshold '  and  '  The  Shadowy  Waters.'  In 
both  of  these  plays  we  have  heard  Frank  Fay  and  Maire  nic 
Shiubhaigh  speak  beautiful  and  dramatic  verse  as  it  is 
seldom  spoken,  and  in  '  The  Shadowy  Waters,'  especially, 
what  the  piece  lacked  in  dramatic  quality  was  made  up  by 
the  mounting,  which  showed  how  much  solemn  beauty 
could  be  achieved  with  little  cost  from  common  materials 
handled  by  an  artist. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  add.  that  a  theater  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  Dublin  where  these  players  will  in  future  have 
the  advantages  of  a  proper  stage,  however  modest  its  di- 
mensions. 


In  September,  1903,  we  learn  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
/B.  Yeats  in  Samliain  that  the  movement,  the  beginnings  of 
which  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  has  chronicled  in  the  foregoing, 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  year's  doings  could  not 
be  described  in  detail. 

Father  Dineen,  Father  O'Leary,  P.  Colum,  and  Dr.  Hyde 
produced  new  plays  which,  with  those  by  "  A.  E.,"  Mr. 
Cousins,  Mr.  Eyan,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Dr.  Hyde,  Lady  Gregory, 
etc.,  were  witnessed  not  only  by  thousands  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  but  by  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audiences  in  London  as  well.  The  Irish  Literary 
Society  of  New  York  also  has  been  active  in  presenting 
several  of  these  pletys,  and  the  effect  of  the  new-born  Irish 
drama  is  being  strongly  felt  in  this  country  also. 

Let  Lady  Gregory  say  the  last  vrord  on  this  subject : 

"  There  has  always,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people,  been 
a  great  taste  for  dramatic  dialogue.  The  '  Arguments  ol 
Oisin  and  Patrick  '  are  repeated  by  peasants  for  hours  to- 
gether v.ith  the  keenest  delight  and  appreciation.  Other 
dramatic  '  arguments  '  appeal  to  them — the  '  Argument  of 
Raftery  with  Death,'  the  ^  Argument  of  Raftery  with 
Whisky,'  or  the  argument  between  a  Connaught  herd  and  a 
Munster  herd  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  two  provinces. 
These  old  pieces  are  recited  and  followed  with  excitement, 
showing  how  naturally  the  dramatic  sense  appeals  to  the 
Celtic  nature.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  only  now 
should  Irish  drama  be  finding  its  full  expression,  and  not  at 
all  curious  that  it  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  country. 
The  dramatic  movement  has  made  really  an  enduring  im- 
pression upon  the  life  and  intellectual  activity  of  the 
people."— [C.  W. 
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An  ntiA'O-'LicTii'OeAct  1  n^Ae^Oeits. 

Cit)pimi"o  irifAn  imteAGAf  "Dei]M"6  feo,  fomptAi"6e  aj\  "^nAt- 
5Aet)eit5  riA  TTOAoine,  mA]y  "oo  l!)i  fi  aca  in  f  An  "oa  CeAX)  t)tiA'6An 
fo  t)o  cnAit)  cAiAf Ainn,  Aguf  rriAf  ca  fi  aca  Anoif .  tli'i  aCc  nuAt)- 
5Aet)eit5  te  pAjAit  Ann  fo,  i  CAicpit)  An  teigceoif  a  tJi^eiceAitinAf 
pein  "OeAnArh  a^a  An  cfeAn-J^e'deits  te  congnAtti  nA  n-AifCfinjAt) 
heAii^iA  "OO  cugAniAf  mfnA  n-initeAGfAit)  eite.  Hi  ttiSAmAoiti  An 
cfet^n-JAe'oeits  Ann  fo,  oi't^  if  fo  "oeACAif  a  cuigfinc  t)o  Aon  T)uine 
nAc  n'oeAfvnA  fui'oeAfAcc  fpeifiAtcA  innci. 

Ua  -pgeAtcA,  At)|\Ain,  ■]  fAi-oce  nA  n'OAoine  -pein,  te  -pAjAit  infAn 
teAttAiA  fo,  1  CA  CU1T)  rhofi  -oiot)  fo  fgfioGcA  fiof  te  f50tAi|\it)  6 
GeAt  nA  feAn-'OAOine  i  n-6i|Mnn  nA|\  cttig  a  "oceAn^A  -pein  "oo 
f5f\i6GA"6  nA  t)o  teigeAt).  Ace  ca  cuto  eite  "oe,  Aguf  if  obAif\  nA 
f5-pi6Gnoi|\  If  ctifoe  i  obAifA  nA  fgjMoGnoif  aca  aj  "oeAnAtfi  ticfiT)- 
eAccA  nuAi-oe  "oo  rhuinncif  nA  n-6i|\eAnn  inTJiu,  niAf  aca  An  c-Acai|\ 
peAT)A|\  O  tAOgAife,  SeumAf  O  "OubgAitt,  ConAn  TTlAOt  (TTIac  ui 
■  SeA-^t>A),  pA"OfAi5  O  lAogAife,  UomAf  O  ti-Aot)A,  An  c-AcAifV 
O   "Ouinnin,  tlnA  ni  pcAfjAitte,  "  UofnA  "   -]  "OAoine  eite. 

If  An-T)eACAif  An  fu-o  e  beAjAtA  ceA]\c  btAfOA  x>o  cuf  a]a  ^Ae*- 
eitg,  6if  If  e  mo  bAfAtriAit  nAC  bfuit  Aon  "oA  ceAn^A  Af  CAtAtn  nA 
CjAiofCtijeAccA  If  mo  "oifif  eAco|VfA  fein  'nA  ^AX>.  Aguf  citd  50 
bfuitiT)  A  com  fAT)A  fin  'nA  feAfAtri  A]a  An  Aon  oiteAn,  cAob  te 
CAoib,  if  fiojt-beAj  An  lofg  "o'fAg  ceAnn  aca  Af  An  jceAnn  eite, 
Aguf  if  fiot^-beAgAn  -o'lr ogtuim  nA  "OAOine  tAbf Af  ^AX>  6  t\-A  <i6ite. 

UA  fgoitce  nA  li-6i|\eAnn,   fAfAOf  !      pA  fciunti§A"6  "OAoine  "o'a 

■OCtlg    An     TllAJAtCAf     SACfAnAC    An     fCIUftlgA-D     OffA,     A^tlf    bi     nA 

■OAoine  feo  1  jcoitinui-oe  1  n-AgAit)  nA  ng^e-oeAt  Aguf  1  n-A^Ait) 
ceAngAT!)  nA  cijAe.  Tift  eotAf  Ag  T>tiine  a|\  bit  aca  uiffi  aCc  oifeAt) 
te  Af  At  no  te  butoi^.  CA  ceACfAf  "oe  nA  "OAoinib  feo  'nA  mbf  eiceAiri- 
nAib  6  cuifVceAnnAib  An  T)ti5e,  nAi^  bpvnt  pioc  eotAif  aca  A|V 
oi"oeACAf,  aCc  o'f  5nAt-obAi|\  teo  "OAoine  cionncACA  "oo  T)A0fA'6, 
"DAOfAnn  fiAT)  mmnncif  nA  ti-6ifeAnn,  '5A  ^cuf  fA  bfeiceAirinAf 
AineotAif,  fAT)  A  mbeACA,  1  "ocAoib  nA  neice  bAineAf  teo  pein  i 
te  nA  "ocif.  UA  peAjA  eite  aca  'nA  uAtCAfAn  A|\  CotAipce  nA 
Cfion6it)e — If  puAt  nA  n^^e-OeAt  An  Aic  fin — A5Uf  cA  cuitj  tiion 
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THE  MODERN  LITEEATUEE  OF  THE  miSHJ 
LANGUAGE. 

We  shall  see  in  this  last  volume  specimens  of  the  ordinary 
Irish  language  of  the  people,  as  they  have  had  it  for  the  last 
couple  of  hundred  years,  and  as  they  have  it  now.  There  is 
nothing  but  modern  Irish  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and 
hence  the  reader  must  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  old  Irish 
literature  by  the  help  of  the  English  translations  that  have 
been  given  in  the  other  volumes.  We  give  here  no  old  Irish, 
because  it  is  too  difficult  to  understand  for  any  person  who 
has  not  made  a  special  study  of  it. 

There  are  stories,  songs  and  sayings  of  the  people  themselves 
to  be  found  in  this  book,  and  a  great  many  of  these  have 
been  written  down  by  scholars  from  the  mouths  of  old  people 
in  Ireland  who  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language.  But  there  is  another  portion  of  the  book 
which  is  the  work  of  the  cleverest  writers,  the  work  of  writers 
who  are  making  a  modern  literature  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
to-day,  such  as  Father  Peter  O'Lear}^,  James  Doyle,  Conan  Maol 
(O'Shea),  Patrick  O'Leary,  Thomas  Hayes,  Father  Dinneen, 
Miss  O'Farrelly,  Tadhg  O'Donoghue,  and  others. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  put  correct  tasteful  English 
upon  Irish,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  no  two  languages 
in  the  lands  of  Christendom  which  differ  more  between  them- 
selves than  they  do.  And  although  they  have  been  so  long 
standing  side  by  side  upon  one  island,  very  little  is  the  trace 
that  either  of  them  has  left  upon  the  other,  and  it  is  very 
little  that  the  people  who  speak  thei._  have  learned  from  one 
another  either. 

The  schools  of  Ireland  also,  are,  alas,  under  the  dominance 
of  people  to  whom  the  English  Government  has  given  the 
control  over  them,  and  these  people  have  always  been  againsv 
the  Irish,  and  against  the  language  of  the  country.     Not  one 
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eiLe  ACA  HA  ntJAOinib-UAif le  f AT6ti)|\e  gAti  Aon  eotAf  fpeifiAlcA  aca 
A|\  fgoiLciG  tiA  Af  fgoitiigeACc  ;  A^uf  "oo  toi|\meAf5  fiAt)  gAet)- 
eiLg  ■oo  rhuriA'!!)  irif tia  f^oilciG,  no  "oo  tAt)Ai|\c  teif  nA  fgolAifvit),  50 
•OCI  CjAi  no  ceACA|\  x>e  t)LiA'OAncAit)  o  foin,  Ua  AtfujA-O  Ann  Anoif, 
I  50,  X)CU5Ait)  T)iA  "ouinn  50  nibeit)  f  e  buAn  !  tli  irieAiMim  50  f  Ait) 
Aon  ci|\  eile  a|\  CAtAtti  nA  C-piofcuijeACcA  -iMArh,  a  -pAib  a  teiteix) 
fin  "oe  fgAnnAit  te  -peicfinc  innci  Aguf  "oo  bi  1  n-^ifinn — niAigi- 
fC|Mt)e  1  mAigifCjteA-pA  fgoiLe  nA6  fAib  pocAt  g^^'^^il-S^  ■^ca,  aj 
"  munA-b  "  !  pAifcit)e  nAC  |\Aib  pocAt  beA|\tA  aca  !  tli  b-iongnAt) 
5U]t  "oib|\eAt)  ahiaC  -ppiofVAX)   nA  "LicfTOeACCA  Af  nA  "OAOinib,  Agu-p 

5U|\  -pUAIgeAt)  Af CA  JAC  01"0eAf,  gtlOCAf,  C-pionACC,  AgUf  fCUAim  x»o 

tAinig  AnuAf  tucA  6  n-A  -pinnfeAfAib  fompA.  xXCc  Anoif, — itiAf 
jeAtt  Ai\  ConnjiAt)  nA  5^^*^i^5^ — ca  An  jAe-Oeils,  Ag  ceACc  Cuici 
f6in  Afif  ;  Aguf  If  f oileif  e  Anoif,  "oo'n  •oorhAn  Af  f At),  niA  c^ 
6ife  te  belt  'nA  nAifiun  Af  leit,  no  te  beic  'nA  fu"o  Af  bit  aCc 
'nA  Con"OAe  gf AnnA  SACf AnAig,  (Aguf  i  A5  "o^AnArh  Aitfif  50  f Aon 
fAnn  fUAf  An  nOfAib  nA  SACfAnAC)  50  gcAitit)  fi  lompot)  Af  a 
ceAngAit)  pein  Afif  i  ticfi"OeA(ic  nuAt)  CeAp^*  innci. 

Aguf  CA  6ife  A5  cofujAt)  Af  fin  "oo  •OSAnAiti  CeAnA  fein,  Aguf 
zS  fomptAi"6e  Af  a  bfuit  fi  "o'a  t)eAnArh  infAn  teAbAf  fo.  tli't 
lonncA  f o  50  t6if  (obAif  nA  n'oeit  mbtiA'OAn  f o  cuAit)  tAff Ainn) 
a6c  c6A"D-btAtA  An  eAffAig.  Ca  An  SAttifAt)  te  ceACc  fof  te 
consnAtfi  "06. 


■R1$    An    frASAlg    X)mX): 

tA&f  Af  O  f  toinn,  6  beut-Ac-nA-muice  (Swinford  1  mbeuf  tA)  ■o'lntiif  &n  fseut 
fo  •00  Pf oinfiAf  O  ConcubAif  1  mb'l'ArtuAin,  6  a  bpuAif  mife  e. 

tluAif  bi  O  ContubAif  'nA  fig  Ai;^  6ifinn  bi  f6  'nA  toriintJiibe  1 
Tl^t-CfviACAin  ConnACc.  t)i  Aon  rhAC  AtfiAin  Aige,  a6c  nuAif  "o'^iif 
f6  fUAf,  bi  f6  fiA*Ain,  Ajuf  niof  feu-o  An  fig  firiACc  "DO  Cuf  Aifj 
TTiAf  beitbeA-O  A  toit  p6in  Ai^e  inf  5AC  uite  niiij 
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bf  them  knows  anything  about  it,  more  than  so  many  asses 
or  bullocks.  Four  of  these  men  are  judges  from  the  courts 
of  law,  who  have  no  particle  of  knowledge  about  education ; 
but  since  their  ordinary  work  is  to  condemn  the  guilty,  they 
condemn  the  people  of  Ireland,  sentencing  them  to  life-long 
ignorance  about  the  things  that  concern  themselves  and  their 
country.  Another  of  them  is  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
that  place  that  is  Fuath  na  nGaedheal,  and  a  great  number 
more  of  them  are  wealthy  country  gentlemen,  without  any 
special  knowledge  of  schools  or  scholarship;  and  these  men 
practically  forbade  the  Irish  language  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  or  to  be  spoken  to  the  scholars  until  three  or  four  years 
ago.  A  change  has  come  now.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  a 
lasting  one ! 

I  do  not  think  that  there  was  ever  any  other  country  in 
the  lands  of  Christendom  in  which  such  a  scandal  was  to 
be  witnessed  as  in  Ireland— masters  and  mistresses  of  schools 
who  did  not  know  a  word  of  Irish,  "  teaching  "  ( !)  children  who 
did  not  know  a  word  of  English!  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
spirit  of  literature  was  banished  out  of  the  people,  and  that 
all  instruction,  intelligence,  wisdom  and  natural  ability,  that 
had  come  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  before  them,  were 
driven  out  of  them.  But  now — thanks  to  the  Gaelic  League — ■ 
the  Irish  language  is  coming  to  itself  again,  and  it  is  evident 
at  last  to  the  whole  world  that  if  Ireland  is  to  be  a  nation 
apart,  or  anything  at  all  except  an  ugly  English  county, 
(imitating,  in  a  manner  lifeless,  feeble,  and  cold,  the  manners 
of  the  English),  she  must  turn  to  her  own  language  again, 
and  create  herself  a  new  literature  in  it. 

And  Ireland  is  beginning  to  do  this,  even  already,  and 
there  are  specimens  of  what  she  is  doing  in  this  book.  These — 
the  works  of  the  last  ten  years — are  yet  nothing  but  the  first 
spring  blossoms.  The  summer  is  to  come  with  the  help  of 
God. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  BLACK  DESERT. 

This  story  was  told  by  one  Laurence  O'Flynn,  from  near  Swinford,  in 
the  County  Mayo,  to  my  friend,  the  late  F.  O'Conor,  of  Athlone,  from 
whom  I  got  it  in  Irish.  It  is  the  eleventh  story  in  the  "  Sgeuluidhe 
Gaodhalach." — Douglas  Hyde. 

When  O'Conor  was  king  over  Ireland,   he  was  living  in 
Rathcroghan   of  Connacht.     He  had  one  son,  but  he,  when  he 
grew   up,   was  wild,    and   the  king   could   not    control    him, 
because  he  would  have  his  own  will  in  everything. 
233 
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Aon  rhAitJin  AttiAin  cuai-O  fe  AmA6, 

A  cu  te  nA  coif 
A  feAt)AC  A|l  A  5oif 
A'f  A  cApAtt  biieA5  -Dub  -o'a  tomcdfl, 

Aguf  "o'lmtig  -p^  A|\  AjAit),  A5  5At)Ait  fAinn  At)|\4in  "oo  p6in  50 
t>CAitii5  f6  Corn  p^-o  ie  -pseACAC  m6|\  -oo  t)i  A5  p^f  a|\  bjtu^fc 
SLeAfitiA.  t)i  feAti-tDuine  tiAC  'riA  fui-oe  Ag  bun  riA  fgeice,  Agtif 
•DuftAi]  c  f  e  :  "A  rfiic  An  fvig,  mA  tig  ieAC  imifc  Com  niAit  A'f 
C15  toAC  At)|vAn  X)0  jAbAit,  but)  triAic  tiom  ctuice  "o'lmij^c  leAC." 
SAoit  mAC  An  f\i5  gujt  feAn-"ouine  nii-ceitti"6e  "oo  bi  Ann,  Aguf 
tui|tl,in5  fe,  CA1C  f]\iAn  CAfv  geug,  Aguf  fuit)  fiof  le  CAoib  An 
CfeAn-t)uine  tiAC.  tJAt^fAing  peifeAu  pACA  CAfVOAit)  AmAc  Aguf 
"o'  IriApfuig  :     "  -An  "005  teAC  lAt)  f o  "o'lmifc  ?  " 

"  Cig  tiom,"  Ai\  fAn  mAC-|\i5. 

"  C|\eAX)  imeo|\AmAoi'o  aij\  ?  "  Af  fAn  'peAn-"ouine  tiAt, 

"  Tilt)  At^  bit  If  miAn  teAt,"  Af  fAn  mAC-jUj. 

"  ITlAit  50  leo|A,  niA  jnotAigim-fe  CAitfit)  cufA  nit)  A-jt  bit  a 
iA|\|\fAf  me  t)eunArh  t)Am,  Aguf  mA  gnotAijeAnn  cufA,  cAitpit) 
mife  nit)  Al^  bit  lAf^ff Af  cuf a  ofm  t)eunAm  t)uicfe,"  a|\  fAn  feAn- 
T)uine  tiAt. 

"  Ua  me  fAfCA,"  Af  fAn  mAc-fij. 

"O'lmi/t  fiAX)  An  cLuice  Aguf  buAit  An  mAC  -pig  An  feAn  t)uine 
tiAt,  Ann  rin  -oubAiitc  fe,  "  cfeA"o  "oo  but)  ttiiAn  teAC  mife  t)o 
t)eunAm  t)uic,  a  inic  An  fij  ?  " 

"  Hi  lAfff Alt)  me  o-f\c  nit)  Af  bit  t)o  t)eunAm  t)Am,"  a|\  fAn 
TnAc-jAij,  "  fAoitim  nAc  bfuit  tu  lonnAnn  mofAn  "oo  t)eunAm." 

"  tiA  bAc  teif  fin,"  Af  fAn  feAn  t)uine,  "  CAitfit)  cu  lAjtfAit) 
0l\m  HUT)  6i5in  x>o  t)eunAm,  niof  tAitt  me  jeAtt  AfiAiti  nAf  feut) 
me  A  ioc." 

TnA|\  t)ubAi|\c  m^,  fAoit  An  mAc  ^15  guf  feAn  t»uine  miC6ittit) 
T)o  bi  Ann,  Aguf  te  ua  f AfugAt)  "oubAifc  f e  teif  ' 

"  "bAin  An  ceAnn  "oe  mo  teAfitiAtAif  Aguf  cui^a  ceAnn  sAbAijA 
ui|\fi  A|\  -peAt)  feACtriiAine." 

"  "Oeunf AT)  fin  T)uic,"  a|\  fAn  feAn  t)uine  tiAt; 

CuAit)  An  mAC  H15  A5  mAfcuijeAtc  ah  a  CApAtt, 

A  cu  te  tiA  coif 

A  f CAbAC   A-\\  A  b01f, 

Aguf  tu5  f6  A  AjAit)  Af  A1C  eite,  Aguf  niof  tuimnij  f6  niof  m6 
Ap  An  feAn  t)uine  tiAt,  50  TDtAinig  fe  A-bAite. 

'puAif  fe  5Aif  Aguf  bfon  mof  in  fAn  gcAifteAn.  "O'lnnif  nA 
fedfbfogAncAit)  t)6  50  TJCAimg  T)|\Aoit)eAT)6if  AfceAt  'fAn  feomf a 
'n  A1C  A  f Alb  An  bAinfiogAn  Aguf  gufv  cuif  f e  ceAnn  gAbAif*  uij^iM 
1  n-Aic  A  cinn  f6in.' 
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One  morning  he  went  out 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

And  his  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  went  forward,  singing  a  verse  of  a  song  to  himself, 
until  he  came  as  far  as  a  big  bush  that  was  growing  on  the 
brink  of  a  glen.  There  was  a  gray  old  man  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bush,  and  he  said,  "  King's  son,  if  you  are  able  to 
play  as  well  as  you  are  able  to  sing  songs,  I  should  like  to 
play  a  game  with  you."  The  King's  son,  thought  that  it  was 
a  silly  old  man  that  was  in  it,  and  he  alighted,  threw  bridle 
over  branch,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  gray  old  man. 

The  old  man  drew  out  a  pack  of  cards  and  asked,  "  Can 
you  play  these?  " 

"  I  can,"  said  the  King's  son. 

"  What  shall  we  play  for?  "  said  the  gray  old  man. 

"  Anything  you  wish,"  says  the  King's  son. 

"All  right;  if  I  win,  you  must  do  for  me  anything  I  shall 
ask  of  you,  and  if  you  win  I  must  do  for  you  anything  you 
ask  of  me,"  says  the  gray  old  man. 

"  I'm  satisfied,"  says  the  King's  son. 

They  played  the  game,  and  the  King's  son  beat  the  gray 
old  man.  Then  he  said,  "What  would  you  like  me  to  do 
for  you,  King's  son?" 

"I  won't  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  me,"  says  the  King's 
son,  "  I  think  that  you  are  not  able  to  do  much." 

"  Don't  mind  that,"  said  the  old  man.  "  You  must  ask  me 
to  do  something.  I  never  lost  a  bet  yet  that  I  wasn't  able  to 
pay  it." 

As  I  said,  the  King's  son  thought  that  it  was  a  silly  old 
man  that  was  in  it,  and  to  satisfy  him  he  said  to  him — "  Take 
the  head  of  my  stepmother  and  put  a  goat's  head  on  her  for 
a  week." 

"  I'll  do  that  for  you,"  said  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King's  son  went  a-riding  on  his  horse 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 
His  hawk  on  his  hand — 

and  he  faced  for  another  place,  and  never  thought  more  about 
the  gray  old  man  until  he  came  home. 

He  found  a  cry  and  great  grief  before  him  in  the  castle.  The 
servants  told  him  that  an  enchanter  had  come  into  the  room 
where  the  Queen  was,  and  had  put  a  goat'»-head  on  her  in  place 
of  her  QWD.  head. 
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"  t)At\  tno  tAirh,  If  lonjATicAC  Ar\  mt>  e  fin,"  Ajt  f An  itiac  fi§,- 
"  "oA  mbei"oinn  'fAn  mbAiie  "oo  GAinpinn  An  ceAnn  "oe  te  mo  ClAit)- 
eAtri."  X)]  bfon  mof  Af  An  fig  Aguf  cuif  fe  fiof  Af  cotriAifteoif 
cfionA  Agiif  T)'fiAffui5  fe  t)e  An  f aiG  fiof  Aije  cia  An  Caoi  cAftA 
An  nit)  feo  "oo'n  GAinfiogAin.  "  50  *oeiniin  ni  tig  tiom  fin  inn- 
f  eAcc  "otiic,"  Af  f  eif  eAn,  "  if  obAif  "Of  Aoi'oeAccA  e." 

Tliof  teig  An  iTiAC  fig  Aif  fein  50  f Aib  eotAf  Af  bit  Aige  Af  ah 
gcuif,  aCc  Af  mAitJin  AmAf aC  "o'lmtig  fe  AmA6, 

A  cu  te  riA  coif 
A  f  eAbAc  Af  A  boif 

'S  A  CAfAlt  bf  CAJ  -Oub  t)'A  lOmCAf , 

Ajuf  niof  tAffAing  fe  ffiAn  50  T>CAini5  fe  torn  fA'OA  teif  An 
fgeic  ttioif  Af  bfUAC  An  gteAnnA.  t)i  An  feAn  "ouine  tiAt  'nA  fuiiie 
Ann  fin  f aoi  An  fgeic  Aguf  "oubAifc  fe  :  "  A  niic  An  fi$,  tnbeit) 
ctuice  AjAT)  An'oni  ?  "  tuifting  An  iriAC  fig  •Aguf  "onbAifc  : 
"  t)eit)."  "Leif  fin,  cAit  fe  An  ffiAn  tAf  jeug,  Aguf  fuit)  fiof  te 
CAoib  An  cfeAn  "oume.  CAffAing  feifeAn  nA  cAfOAit)  AniAC,  Aguf 
"o'fiAffuij  "oe'n  rfiAc  fij  An  bftiAif  fe  An  nit)  t)0  jnotAig  fe  Ant)e; 

"  Ca  fin  ceAfc  50  teof,"  Af  fAn  niAC  fig. 

"  Imeof AttiAoit)  Af  An  ngeAtt  ceiit)nA  An"oin,"  Af  fAn  feAn 
"ouine  tiAt. 

"  Ua  me  fAftA,"  Af  fAn  mAC  fig: 

"O'lmif  fiAt),  Aguf  gnotAig  An  mAC  fig.  "  CfeAt)  x>o  but)  rhiAn 
teAC  mife  "oo  t)etinAm  t)tiic  An  c-Am  fo  ?  "  Af  fAn  feAn  "otnne 
tiAt.  SmuAin  An  mAC  fig  Aguf  t)ubAifc  teif  fein,  "  beuff Ait)  m4 
obAif  tfHAit)  X)6  An  c-Am  f o."  Ann  fin  t)ubAifc  f e  :  "  Ua  pAif c 
feAcc  n-ACfA  Af  cut  CAifteAin  m'AtAf,  biot)  fi  tionCA  Af  mAit)ii. 
AmAf AC  te  bAt  (buAib)  gAn  Aon  beifc  aca  t)0  beit  Af  Aon  "OAt,  Af 
Aon  Aifoe,  no  ai;^  Aon  Aoif  AtriAin." 

"  "belt)  fin  "oeuncA,"  Af  fAn  feAn  iDuine  tiAtj 

CuAit)  An  mAC  fig  A5  mAf cuigeAcc  Af  a  tApAtt,^ 

A  cu  te  tiA  coif 

A  f  eAt)AC  Af  A  tlOlf , 

Aguf  tu5  AgAit)  A-bAite.  ti)i  An  fig  50  bfonAt  1  "OCAOib  nA  bAin- 
fiognA.  "Di  "ooCcuifit)  Af  n-uite  aic  1  n-6ifinn,  acc  niof  feut) 
fiAt)  Aon  mA^t  X)0  t)eunAtn  t)i. 

Af  mAi"Oin,  tA  Af  nA  rhAfAc,  cuAit)  mAOf  An  fig  AmAC  50  moC, 
Ajuf  ConnAifC  fe  An  pAifc  ai[\  Cut  An  CAifteAin  tioncA  te  bAt 
(buAib)  Aguf  5An  Aon  beifc  aca  x>e  'n  t)At  ceut)nA  no  T>e'n  Aoif 
feux»nA,  no  T)e'n  Aift)e  Ceut)nA.  T)'imtig  fe  AfceAC,  Aguf  t)'innif 
Ce  An  fgeut  longAncAC  t)o'n  fig.  "  Ceifig  Aguf  ciomAin  lAt) 
AmAC,"  A^K  fAn   fig.      "puAif  An  mAon  fif,  Aguf  CuAit)  f6  te6  A5 
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"  By  my  hand,  but  that's  a  wonderful  thing,"  says  the 
King's  son.  "  If  I  had  been  at  home  I'd  have  whipped  the 
head  off  him  with  my  sword." 

There  was  great  grief  on  the  King,  and  he  sent  for  a  wise 
councillor  and  asked  him  did  he  know  how  the  thing  happened 
to  the  Queen. 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  said  he,  "  it's  a  work  of 
enchantment." 

The  King's  son  did  not  let  on  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  but  on  the  morrow  morning  he  went  out 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 
His  hawk  on  his  hand, 
And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  never  drew  rein  until  he  came  as  far  as  the  big  bush 
on  the  brink  of  the  glen.  The  gray  old  man  w"as  sitting  there 
under  the  bush  and  said,  "  King's  son,  mil  you  have  a  game 
to-day?  "  The  King's  son  got  down  and  said,  "  I  will."  With 
that  he  threw  bridle  over  branch  and  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  the  old  man.  He  drew  out  the  cards  and  asked  the  King's 
son  did  he  get  the  thing  he  had  won  yesterday. 

"  That's  all  right,"  says  the  King's  son. 

"  We'll  play  for  the  same  bet  to-day,"  says  the  gray  old  man. 

"  I'm  satisfied,"  said  the  King's  son. 

They  played — the  King's  son  won.  "  What  would  you  like 
me  to  do  for  you  this  time?  "  says  the  gray  old  man.  The 
King's  son  thought  and  said  to  himself,  "  I'll  give  him  a  hard 
job  this  time."  Then  he  said,  "  there's  a  field  of  seven  acres 
at  the  back  of  my  father's  castle,  let  it  be  filled  to-morrow 
morning  with  cows,  and  no  two  of  them  to  be  of  one  colour 
or  one  height  or  one  age." 

"  That  shall  be  done,"  says  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King's  son  went  riding  on  his  horse, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 
His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  faced  for  home.  The  King  was  sorrowful  about  the  Queen ; 
there  were  doctors  out  of  every  place  in  Ireland,  but  they 
could  not  do  her  any  good. 

On  the  m.oming  of  the  next  day  the  King's  herd  went  out 
early,  and  he  saw  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  castle  filled  with 
cows,  and  no  two  of  them  of  the  same  color,  the  same  age, 
or  the  same  heio-ht.  He  went  in  and  told  the  'King:  the 
wonderful  news.  "  Go  and  drive  them  out,"  says  the  King. 
The  herd  got  men,  and  went  with  them  driving  out  the  cows, 


3718  fli$  An  f^AfAig  t)uiG. 

ciomAinc  r\A  mbo  aitiaC,  aCc  hi  tuAice  CtnupeA"?!)  fe  AtriAC  Afv  Aon 

CAOitt    1A"0    'riA    tlUCpAt)    flAt)    AfCeA6    Af    Atl    CAOlli)    Cite.       CtlAlt)    At) 

mAOfi  T)o'n  -fvij  At\if,  Ajuf  "ouGAifc  teif  tiaC  t)-peu'D-pAT!)  An  meAt) 
ireAfv  t)i  1  n-Gifvinn  nA  bAC  fin  t)o  bi  fAn  bpAifc  "oo  Cuf  AmAC.     "  If 

bAt  "Of\A01'6eA(iCA  lAt),"  Af  fAn   -pij. 

T1uAi|\    ConnAifc    An    mAc-fij    nA    bAt,    "oubAit^c    f6    teif    pein  : 

"  tDeit)  cLuiCe  eiie  Ag^Tti  ocif  jin  f  eAn  "ouine  tiAt  An"oiu."     "O'lmti^ 

f6  AmAt  An  rhAiT>in  pn, 

A  cu  te  DA  coif 
A  f  eAbAC  A|i  A  boif 
A'f  A  CApAtl  bf eAj  -oub  X)'a  lomcAf , 

Ajuf  nion  CAffAing  fe  ffiAn  50  "ocAinig  fe  doni  fAX>A  teif  An 
fgeiC  rhoif  Af  bfUAc  An  jteAnnA.  ti)i  An  feAn  "ouine  tiAc  Ann  fin 
foiitie  Aguf  "o'lAff  fe  Aif  An  mbei"6eA'0  ctuite  CAjvoAit)  Aige. 

"  t)ei"6,"  Af  fAn  mAC  fig  ;  "  aCc  ca  fiof  AgA-o  50  mAit  50  "ocij 
tiom  cu  buAtAt)  A5  rniifc  CAfOA." 

"  tDeit)  ctuice  eite  A^Ainn,"  Af  fAn  feAn  "ouine  tiAt.     "Af  itnif 

cu    tiACfOIT)   AflAttl   ?  " 

"  T)'imfeAf  50  'oeittiin,"  Af  f.\n  mAc  fij  ;  "  aCc  fAoitim  j;o 
bfuit  cufA  fo  feAn  te  tiAtfoit)  "o'lmifc,  A^uf  Cof  teif  rm  ni't 
Aon  A1C  AgAinn  Ann  fo  te  n'lmifc." 

"  TTIa  ca  cuf a  urtiAt  te  n-iimnc,  geobAit)  mife  aic,"  a|\  fAn  feAn 
•ouine  tiAc. 

"  CAim  urhAt,"  Af  fAn  mAC  fig. 

"  teAn  wife,"  Af  fAn  feAn  ■ouine  tiAt. 

teAn  An  mAc  fig  e  cfit)  An  ngteAnn,  50  "oc^njA-oAf  50  cnoc 
bfeAg  5tAf.  Ann  fin,  cAffAinj  fe  AniAt  ftAicin  t)fAoi't)eA6rA, 
Ajuf  -oubAifc  foctA  nAf  tui5  mAC  An  fig,  A^uf  fAoi  6eAnn  moimit), 
•o'ofgAit  An  cno6  A^uf  cuAit)  An  beifc  AfceAC,  Aguf  CuAit)  fiAt) 
cpiT)  A  tAn  "oe  liAttAib  bfeAgA  50  "ocAngA'OAf  aitiaC  1  njAifoin.  t)i 
jaC  uite  nit)  niof  bfeAgA  'nA  Ceite  in  fAn  ngAiti^oin  fin,  Aguf  A5 
bun  An  gAifoin  bi  Aic  te  tiACfoiT*  tj'imifc. 

Caic  fiAT)  piof A  Aifgit)  fUAf  te  f eicfinc  cia  aca  mbenieAt)  LAtti- 
Afcig  Ai^e,  1  fUAif  An  feAn  "ouine  tiAC  fin. 

CofAig  fiAt)  Ann  fin,  Ajuf  niof  fCA"o  A-i  feAn  "ouine  juf 
gn6cAig  fe  An  ctuite.  Hi  fAib  riof  Ag  An  mAC  fig  cf6A"0  "OO 
■DsunfAt)  f6.  "Paoi  t)e6it)  "o'piAffuig  fe  -oe'n  cfeAn-tJume  cf6At> 
"OO  but)  tfiAit  teif  e  "oo  'beunAtti  t>6. 

"  If  mife  Hi*  Af  An  bf^AfAC  "Oub,  A^uf  CAitfit)  cufA  m6  f6in 
Aguf  m'Aic-Cottinui'Oe  "o'f  AgAit  AmAC  f  ao-il  CeAnn  tA  A^uf  btiAt)Ain,- 
no  j;eobAi'0  mife  cufA  AmAC  Aguf  cAittfit)  cu  "oo  teAnn." 

Ann  fin  tu^  fe  An  mAC  fig  awaC  An  beAtAt  ceuTtnA  a  n'oeACAi'b 
fc  AfceAC.  T^fuiT)  An  cnoc  gtAf  'nA  "OiAig  A^uf  "o'imtig  An  feAn 
"Dinne  Liac  Af  ArhAfc. 
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but  no  sooner  would  he  put  them  out  on  one  side  than  they 
would  come  in  on  the  other.  The  herd  went  to  the  King  again. 
and  told  him  that  all  the  men  that  were  in  Ireland  would  not 
be  able  to  put  out  these  cows  that  were  in  the  field.  "  They're 
enchanted  cows,"  said  the  King. 

When  the  King's  son  saw  the  cows  he  said  to  himself,  "  I'll 
have  another  game  with  the  gray  man  to-day !  "  That 
morning  he  went  out, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 
His  hawk  on  his  hand, 
And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  never  drew  rein  till  he  came  as  far  as  the  big  bush 
on  the  brink  of  the  glen.  The  gray  old  man  was  there  before 
him,  and  asked  him  would  he  have  a  game  of  cards. 

"I  will,"  says  the  King's  son,  "but  you  know  well  that  I 
can  beat  you  playing  cards." 

"  We'll  have  another  game,  then,"  says  the  gray  old  man. 
"  Did  you  ever  play  ball?" 

"I  did,  indeed,"  says  the  King's  son;  "but  I  think  that 
you  are  too  old  to  play  ball,  and,  besides  that,  we  have  no 
place  here  to  play  it." 

"  If  you're  contented  to  play,  I'll  find  a  place,"  says  the 
gray  old  man. 

"  I'm  contented,"  says  the  King's  son. 

"  Follow  me,"  says  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King's  son  followed  him  through  the  glen  until  he  came 
to  a  fine  green  hill.  There  he  drew  out  a  little  enchanted  rod, 
spoke  some  words  which  the  King's  son  did  not  understand, 
and  after  a  moment  the  hill  opened  and  the  two  went  in,  and 
they  passed  through  a  number  of  splendid  halls  until  they 
came  out  into  a  garden.  There  was  everything  finer  than 
another  in  that  garden,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  there 
was  a  place  for  playing  ball.  They  threw  up  a  piece  of  silver 
to  see  who  would  have  hand-in,  and  the  gray  old  man  got  it. 

They  began  then,  and  the  gray  old  man  never  stopped  until 
he  won  out  the  game.  The  King's  son  did  not  know  what  ho 
would  do.  At  last  he  asked  the  old  man  what  would  he  desire 
him  to  do  for  him. 

"  I  am  King  over  the  Black  Desert,  and  you  must  find  out 
myself  and  my  dwelling-place  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or 
I  shall  find  you  out  and  you  shall  lose  your  head." 

Then  he  brought  the  King's  son  out  the  same  way  by  which, 
he  went  in.  The  green  hill  closed  behind  them,  and  the  gray 
old  man  disappeared  out  of  sight. 


3720  ni5  An   pAf^ig  "Ouitt; 

CuAit)  An  iTiAC  |\i5  ^5  mx^ttcuigeAec  A|\  a  CApAttj 
A  cu  te  riA  coif, 

A  f  eAbAC  AH  A  t)01f, 

AgtJf  6  bforiAc  50  teo|\. 

An  c|^Acn6nA  fin,  "oo  GfeAtnuig  A>n  fig  50  fAiG  bfon  Ajuf 
buAit)|\eAt)  mof  Af\  An  mAC  05,  A^uf  ntiAif\  cuAit)  fe  'nA  co-oLat!), 
cuAtAit)  An  |\i5  Aguf  5aC  tiile  "Ouine  "OO  bi  in  fAn  gCAifleAn  cfom- 
ofnAoit  Aguf  f AtfiAlAit)  uAit).  t)i  An  fig  fAoi  bfon  ceAnn  5At)Ai|\ 
"DO  beic  Afi  An  mbAintAiojAin,  acc  but)  ttieAfA  e  yeACc  n-UAife 
nuAifv  "o'lnnif  An  rriAC  t)6  An  fgeut,  triAf  tAflA  6  tuf  50  T)eifeA"t), 

Cuifv  fe  fiof  Afi  corhAifteoif  cfionA,  Aguf  'o'fiAf|\uig  fe  "oe  An 
■f\Aib  fiof  Aije  CIA  An  aic  a  fAib  An  Rij  At\  An  b^AfAci  T)ub  'nA 
(i6rhnuit)e. 

"  tli't,  50  iDeiitiin,"  Af  f  eif  eAn  ;  "  acc  corn  cinnce  A'f  zA  -pubAtt 
(eAfbAtt)  Af  An  5CAC  munA  bfAjAit)  An  c-oi-ofe  65  An  "otAAon!)- 
eA"ooi|A  fin  AniAC,  CAittfit)  fe  a  ceAnn." 

t)i  b^Aon  niof  1  jCAifleAn  An  ^15  An  La  fin.  t)i  ceAnn  ^AbAift 
A^x  An  mbAinfiojAin,  Ajuf  An  mAC-pig  "out  A5  cofuigeAcc  "OfAoi-O- 
eA-oofA,  5An  fiof  An  -ociucfAt)  fe  a|\  Aif  50  "oeo. 

UA-p  eif  feAccrhAine  ["oo]  bAincAt)  An  ceAnn  jAbAi-p  "oe'n  bAin- 
fiogAin,  Aguf  cuifeAt)  a  ceAnn  pein  iii|\fi.  TliJAitA  tuAlAit)  fi  An 
Caoi  a\\  cuiiAeAt)  An  ceAnn  jAbAi^A  uiftM,  tAinig  fUAC  mo-p  uiffi 
AnAgAit)  An  rhic  fig,  Aguf  -oubAifc  fi  :  "  TIaia  tAgAi-o  f6  Af  Aif 
beo  nA  niA-pb." 

A\\.  niAiT)in,  "OiA  tuAin,  "o'f a^  f&  A  beAnnACc  Ag  a  AtAif  A^uf  A5 
A  $Aot,  bi  A  niAtA-fiubAil,  ceAngAitce  a|\  a  "Ofunn,  Aguf  "o'lmtij  f6, 

A  cu  te  riA  coif 
A  feAbAC  Ajl  A   boif 
A'f  A  cApAtt  bjteAJ  -oub  T)'a  lomcA-p. 

SiubAit  fe  An  tA  fin  50  fAib  An  jfiAn  nntigte  fAoi  f^Aite  nA 
5cnoc,  Aguf  50  fAib  "oofCA-OAf  nA  li-oi^ce  aj  ceACc,  jAn  fiof 
Ai^e  ciA'n  Aic  A  bfui5feA*6  fe  loifcin.  "bfeAcnuig  fe  coiU  triof 
A^  CAOib  A  lAiitie  ct6,  Aguf  tAfiAAinj  fe  uiffi  Corn  CApA.Ajiif 
•o'f  eu-o  f  e,  te  f  uil  An  oi-Ote  "oo  CAiceAtfi  pAoi  f  Af  ja*  nA  gcf  Ann. 
Suit)  f6  fiof  fAoi  bun  cfAinn  rhoiiA  "OAfAt,  "o'fOfjAit  f6  a  riiAlA- 
fiubAit  te  biAt)  -]  -oeoe  -oo  CAiteArh,  nuAif  6onnAi|\c  fe  ioIaia  mofA 
A5  cbaCc  cuije. 

"  riA  bio-ft  f Aic6iof  ofc  f 6rhAm-f A,  a  rfiic  fig.  Aicnigim  Cu,  if 
cu  iriAC  til  ContubAi-p  fij  6ifeAnn.  If  caiaait)  m6,  Ajtif  mA  tujAnn 
cu  -oo  CApAtt  t)Arh-f A  te  cAbAifC  te  n'ice  -oo  Ceitpe  6AntAit  ocf aCa 
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The  King's  son  went  home,  riding  on  his  horse, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 
His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  he  sorrowful  enough. 

That  evening  the  King  observed  that  there  was  grief  and 
great  trouble  on  his  young  son,  and  when  he  went  to  sleep 
the  King  and  every  person  that  was  in  the  castle  heard  heavy 
sighing  and  ravings  from  him.  The  King  was  in  grief — a 
goat's  head  to  be  on  the  Queen;  but  he  was  seven  times  worse 
when  they  told  him  the  (whole)  story  how  it  happened  from 
beginning  to  end. 

He  sent  for  a  wise  councillor  and  asked  him  did  he  know 
where  the  King  of  the  Black  Desert  was  living. 

"  I  do  not,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  but  as  sure  as  there's  a  tail 
on  a  cat,  unless  the  young  heir  finds  out  that  enchanter  he 
will  lose  his  head." 

There  was  great  grief  that  day  in  the  castle  of  the  King. 
There  was  a  goat's  head  on  the  Queen,  and  the  King's  son 
was  going  searching  for  an  enchanter,  without  knowing 
whether  he  would  ever  come  back. 

After  a  week  the  goat's  head  was  taken  off  the  Queen,  and 
her  own  head  was  put  upon  her.  When  she  heard  of  how 
the  goat's  head  was  put  upon  her,  a  great  hate  came  upon 
her  against  the  King's  son,  and  she  said,  "  That  he  may  never 
come  back  alive  or  dead !  " 

Of  a  Monday  morning  he  left  his  blessing  wdth  his  father 
and  his  kindred,  his  traveling  bag  was  bound  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  he  went, 

Hi*  hound  at  his  foot. 
His  hawk  on  his  hand, 
And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him. 

He  walked  that  day  until  the  sun  was  gone  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  hills  and  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
coming,  without  knowing  where  he  could  get  lodgings.  He 
noticed  a  large  wood  on  his  left-hand  side,  and  he  drew 
towards  it  as  quickly  as  he  could,  hoping  to  spend  the  night 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  He  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  oak  tree,  and  opened  his  traveling  bag  to  take  some  food 
and  drink,  when  he  saw  a  great  eagle  coming  towards  him. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me.  King's  son;  I  know  you,  you  are 
the  son  of  O'Conor,  King  of  Ireland.  I  nm  a  friend,  and  if 
you  grant  me  your  horse  to  give  to  eat  to  four  hungry  birds 


3722  -Rig  An  fr^r^is  t>wX). 

AC6>  A^Axr\,  b^AfpAit)  mife  niof  puToe  'n^  "oo  IJeAfpA'd  x>o  tA'pAtt 
tit,  Ajtjf  b'eiT)in  50  5cuiiApinn  tu  Af  to^vg  An  c6  acA  cu  'coftiig- 
eA6c." 

"  U15  teAC  An  CApAtt  "OO  Geit  ajat)  Agtif  pAitce,"  A-p  -pAn  mAc 
1^15,  "  cit)  5U|\  bf\6nA(i  me  A5  fgAfAtriAinc  teif." 

"  Ua  50  mAit,  bei-d  mife  Ann  fo  a|v  mAi*oin  AmAfAt  te  h-^i^ge 
nA  5f6ine."  Ann  fin  t)'f ofjAit  fi  a  50b  mof ,  -pug  5f eim  Af  An 
gcApAlt,  buAit  A  "Oa  tAoib  AnAjAit)  A  Ceite,  teAtnui$  a  fgiAt^n, 
Ajuf  "o'lmtij  Af  ArhA'Jiyc. 

X)'it  Aguf  "o'ot  An  mAC  fig  a  fAit,  Cuii^  An  mAtA-fiubAit  fAoi 
nA  CeAnn,  Agtjf  n!of  bfA-oA  50  fAib  fe  'nA  Co-otAi!),  Aguf  nio|\ 
"Ouifig  fe  50  T)CAini5  An  c-iotA-|A  A^ttf  5x1^  "oubAifc  :  "  Ua  fe  1 
n-Am  "ouinn  beic  '5  imceAcc,  ca  AifceAfv  p a"oa  |\6mAinn,  beifv  gfeim 
Af  T)o  ttiAlA  Ajuf  teim  fUAf  Af  mo  t)fuim." 

"  A6z,  mo  bf on  !  "  Af  feifeAn,  "  CAicpit)  me  fjAf ArhAinc  te  mo 
6u  A^uf  te  mo  feAbAC." 

"  TIa   biot)    bf  on    Of  c,"   Af   fife  ;     "  bei-o   fiAT)   Ann   f  o   f  orhA'O 

nuAif  tlUCf Af  CU  Af  Alf." 

Ann  fin  teim  fe  fUAf  Af  a  t)fuim,  jtAC  fife  fgiACAn,  Agtif  Af 
50  bfAC  teite  'fAn  Ae\<.  Cug  fi  e  CAf  cnocAib  Ajuf  gteAnncAib,- 
tAf  muif  moif  Aguf  CAf  coittcib,  guf  fAoit  fe  50  fAib  fe  A5 
•oeifeAt)  An  "oorfiAin.  TluAif  bi  An  jfiAn  A5  "out  fAOi  fgAite  nA 
5cnoc,  tAinig  fi  50  CAtAtii  1  tAf  f AfAij  rhoif,  A^uf  "otibAifc  teif  : 
"  teAn  An  CAf An  Af  cAoib  "oo  tAirhe  "oeife,  Aguf  beAff Ait)  fe  tu 
50  ceAc  cAfAT).  CAicfiij  mife  fitteAt)  Af  Aif  te  fotAcAf  "00 
m'eAntAic." 

teAn  feifeAn  An  CAfAn,  Ajiif  niof  bfAt)A  50  t)CAini5  fe  50  "oci 
An  ceAC,  A^uf  6uA\t>  f e  AfceAC.  t)i  f eAn-'otiine  tiAC  'nA  fuit)e  'fAn 
gcoifneutt ;  "o'eifi-g  fe  -|  "otibAifc,  "  Ceu-o  mite  f Aitce  f oitiAT),  a 
ttlic  1li$  Af  "RAt-CfUAcAn  ConnACc." 

"  tli't  eotAf  AgAm-f A  ofc,"  Af  fAn  mAC  fij. 

"  "bi  Aitne  AgAm-f A  Af  "oo  feAn-AtAif,"  Af  fAn  feAn  "ouine  tiAt  ; 
"  fuiTi  fiof  ;    if  "ooig  50  bfuit  cAfc  Aguf  ocfuf  ofc." 

"  tli't  me  f AOf  UACA,"  Af  fAn  mAC  fig.  t)uAit  An  feAn  "otiine  a 
•6a  boif  AnAgAi*  A  Ceite,  Aguf  cAinig  beifc  feif bifeAc,  Ajiif  teAg- 
A"OAf  bofo  te  mAifc-feoit,  CAoif-feoit,  muic-feoit  Aguf  te  neAfC 
Af Ain  1  tAtAif  An  rhic  fig,  Aguf  "oubAifc  An  feAn  t)uine  teif  :  "  It 
Aguf  6t  -00  fAit,  b'ei"oif  50  mbtit)  fAt)A  50  bfuijfit)  cu  a  teit6it) 
Afif."  T)'it  Agiif  -o'ot  fe  oifeAt)  Aguf  bu-6  rhiAn  teif,  Agtif  tug 
bui"6eA(iAf  Af  A  f  on. 

Ann  fin  "oubAifc  An  feAn  tjuine,  "  ca  cu  "out  A5  coftngeACc 
Rij  An  pAf A15  "Ouib  ;  ceifig  A5  co-otAt)  Anoif,  Aguf  f aCai*  mife 
cfe  mo  teAbfAib  te  peuCAinc  An  "ocig  tiom  Aic-66mnuit)e  An  fig 
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that  I  have,  I  shall  bear  you  farther  than  your  horse 
would  bear  you,  and,  perhaps,  I  would  put  you  on  the  track 
of  him  you  are  looking  for." 

"''  You  can  have  the  horse,  and  welcome,"  says  the  King's 
son,  "  although  I  am  sorrowful  at  parting  from  him." 

"  All  right,  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow  at  sunrise."  With 
that  she  opened  her  great  gob,  caught  hold  of  the  horse,  struck 
in  his  two  sides  against  one  another,  took  wing,  and 
disappeared  out  of  sight. 

The  King's  son  ate  and  drank  his  enough,  put  his  traveling 
bag  under  his  head,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was  asleep, 
and  he  never  woke  until  the  eagle  came  and  said,  "  It  is 
time  for  us  to  be  going,  there  is  a  long  journey  before  us; 
take  hold  of  your  bag  and  leap  up  upon  my  back." 

"But  my  grief!  "  says  he,  "I  must  part  from  my  hound 
and  my  hawk." 

"  Do  not  be  grieved,"  says  she,  "  they  will  be  here  before 
you  when  you  come  back." 

Then  he  leaped  up  on  her  back;  she  took  wing,  and  off 
and  away  with  her  through  the  air.  She  brought  him  across 
hills  and  hollows,  over  a  great  sea,  and  over  woods,  till  he 
thought  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  world.  When  the  sun  was 
going  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills  she  came  to  earth  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  desert,  and  said  to  him,  "  Follow  the  path  on 
your  right-hand  side,  and  it  will  bring  you  to  the  house  of  a 
friend.     I  must  return  again  to  provide  for  my  birds." 

He  followed  the  path,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  came  to 
the  house,  he  went  in.  There  was  a  gray  old  man  sitting 
in  the  comer.  He  rose  and  said,  "  A  hundred  thousand 
welcomes  tc  you,  King's  son,  from  Rathcroghan  of  Connacht." 

"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  you,"  said  the  King's  son. 

"  I  was  acquainted  with  your  grandfather,"  said  the  gray 
old  man.  "  Sit  down ;  no  doubt  there  is  hunger  and  thirst 
on  you." 

"  I  am  not  free  from  them."  said  the  King's  son. 

The  old  man  then  smote  his  two  palms  against  one  another, 
and  two  servants  came  and  laid  a  board  with  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  plenty  of  bread  before  the  King's  son,  and  the  old 
man  said  to  him,  "  Eat  and  drink  your  enough.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  yoji  get  the  like  again." 

He  ate  and  drank  as  much  as  he  desired,  and  thanked  him 
for  it. 

Then  the  old  man  said,  *'  You  are  going  seeking  for  the 
King  of  the  Black  Desert;    go  to  sleep  now,  and  I  will  go 
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fin  "a'pAjAil  AniAc."  Ann  fin,  tiuAit  fe  a  t)Of a  ;  CAinig  f eif Bif eAC, 
Ajuf  "outJAifc  f6  leif  "  UAtiAif  An  niAc  fig  50  *oci  a  feoinf a."  Cug 
fe  50  feomfA  bfeAg  e,  Aguf  niof  GfA-OA  guf  tuic  fe  'nA  co-otAt). 

X\|\  niAi-Din,  tA  Af  nA  ttiAfAc,  CAinig  An  feAn  •ouine  Aguf  "oub- 
Aifc  :  "  ^ifMg,  CA  AifceAf  f A-OA  f oniAt).  CAitfit)  cu  CU15  ceti"o 
mite  "oeunArh  foirh  meAt)on-tAe." 

"  Hi  feux)fAinn  e  "oo  "oeunAni,"  Af  fAn  rriAC  fig. 

"  inA'f  iriAfCAC  niAic  tu,  toeAffAit)  tnife  cApAtt  "otiic  GeAffAf 
cu  c\n  c-AifceAf." 

"  "Oeunf AT)  rriAf  "oeAffAf  cufA,"  Af  fAn  idac  fig. 

tug  An  feAn  "ouine  neAfC  le  n'ice  Aguf  te  n'6t  t)6,  Aguf  nuAif 
t)i  f e  f  acaC,  CU5  f e  geAff  An  beAg  bAn  -do,  Agtif  TtubAifc  :  "  CAttAif 
ceAT)  A  cinn  "oo'n  geAff An,  Aguf  nuAif  fcopfAf  fe,  f eAc  fUAf  'fAti 
Aef  Ajuf  feicfit)  cu  cfi  eAtAnie  coin  jeAt  te  fneACcA.  1f  iat) 
fin  cfi  ingeAnA  "Rig  An  pAfAig  'Ouib.  beit)  n'AipicIn  gtAf  1  inbeut 
eAtA  ACA,  fin  1  An  ingeAn  if  oige,  Ajuf  ni't  ncAC  beo  "o'feu'ofAt) 
tii  -oo  tAbAifc  50  cig  Kig  An  pAfAig  'Otnb  aCc  i.  TluAif  fCopfAf 
An  geAff An,  beit)  cti  1  njAf  "oo  toe  ;  ciucf Ait)  nA  cfi  eAtAit)e  go 
CAtArii  Af  bfUA6  An  tocA  fin,  Aguf  "oeunfAiT)  Cfiuf  ninA  (bAn)  65 
"Diob  fein,  Ajuf  fACAit)  fiAX)  AfceAt  'f^^  ^oc  A^  fnAni  Aguf  a-^ 
fine.  Con^bAig  -00  ftiit  Af  An  nAipicin  gtAf  Agtif  ntiAif  geobAf 
cu  nA  mnA  05A  'f  An  toe,  ceifig  Ajuf  f Ag  An  nAipicin  Aguf  nA  fgAf 
teif.  Ueifig  1  bfotAc  fAOi  cfAnn  Ajuf  nuAif  cuicfAit)  nA  mnA  ogA 
AiriAC,  "oeunf Alt)  beifc  aca  eAtAit)e  t)iob  fein  Aguf  imceoCAit)  fiAt) 
'fAn  &ex^.  Ann  fin,  -oeAff Ait)  An  ingeAn  if  oije,  "  "OeunfAit)  me 
nit)  Ax<  bit  t)o'n  ce  beAffAf  1110  nAipicin  "OAm."  1Za\^  1  tAcAif  Ann 
fin,  Aguf  CAbAif  An  nAipicin  t)i,  -|  AbAif  nAC  bfuit  nit)  Af  bit  A5 

CeAfCAt  UA1C,   ACC   t)0   tAbAlfC   50   cig   A   W-AtAX<,   AgUf   inuif   T)i   5Utl 

mAc  fig  tu  Af  cif  CurhACcAig." 

Tlinne  An  niAc  fig  jac  nit)  mAf  t)ubAifc  An  feAn  t)uine  teif, 
Aguf  nuAif  tug  fe  An  nAipicin  t)'ingin  "Rig  An  pAfAig  "Ouib,  t)uti- 
Ainc  fe  :  "  If  mife  itiac  tii  ConcubAif,  "Rig  ConnAcc.  UAbAif  m6 
50  t)ci  t)'AtAif  :    f  At)A  me  t)'A  tofuigcAcc." 

"  llAf  bf eAff  t)uic  me  nit)  eigin  eite  t)o  t)eunAm  t)uic  ?  "  A|\ 
fife. 

"  tti't  Aon  nit)  eite  A5  ccAfcAt  uAim,"  Af  feifeAn. 

"  fllA  tAifb6AnAini  An  ceAc  t)uic  nAc  mbeit)  cu  fAfCA  ?  "Af  fife. 

"  t)eit)eAt),"  AX<  feifeAn. 

"  Anoif,"  A\\  fife,  "  AY  "D'AnAm  nA  ti-innif  no  m'  AtAif  guf  mife 
■00  tug  cum  A  tige-fCAn  tu,  Agttf  beit)  mife  mo  CAfAit)  rhAit 
t)uic  ;     Aguf    teig    ofc   fein,"    Af    fife,    "  50    bf uit   mof-eurhACc 

'OfAOlt)eACC    AgAt). 

"  "Oeunf At)  mAf  t)eif  cu,"  Af  feifeAn; 
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through  my  books  to  see  if  I  can  find  out  the  dwelling-place 
of  that  King."  Then  he  smote  his  palms  (together),  and  a 
servant  came,  and  he  told  him,  "  Take  the  King's  son  to  his 
chamber."  He  took  him  to  a  fine  chamber,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  he  fell  asleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  old  man  came  and  said, 
"  Rise  up,  there  is  a  long  journey  before  you.  You  must 
do  five  hundred  miles  before  midday." 

"  I  could  not  do  it,"  said  the  King's  son. 

"  If  you  are  a  good  rider  I  will  give  you  a  horse  that  will 
bring  you  over  the  journey." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  say,"  said  the  King's  son. 

The  old  man  gave  him  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink  and, 
when  he  was  satisfied,  he  gave  him  a  little  white  garran  and 
said,  "  Give  the  garran  his  head,  and  when  he  stops  look  up 
into  the  air,  and  you  will  see  three  swans  as  white  as  snow. 
Those  are  the  three  daughters  of  the  King  of  the  Black  Desert. 
Ther3  will  be  a  green  napkin  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  them, 
that  is  the  youngest  daughter,  and  there  is  not  anyone  alive 
except  her  who  could  bring  you  to  the  house  of  the  King  of 
the  Black  Desert.  When  the  garran  stops  you  Avill  be  near 
a  lake,  the  three  swans  will  come  to  land  on  the  brink  of 
that  lake,  and  they  will  make  three  young  women  of  them- 
selves, and  they  will  go  into  the  lake  swimming  and  dancing. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  green  napkin,  and  when  you  get  the 
young  women  in  the  lake  go  and  get  the  napkin,  and  do  not 
part  with  it.  Go  into  hiding  under  a  tree,  and  when  the 
young  women  Avill  come  out  two  of  them  will  make  swans 
of  themselves,  and  will  go  away  in  the  air.  Then  the  youngest 
daughter  will  say,  '  I  will  do  anything  for  him  who  will  give 
me  my  napkin.'  Come  forward  then  and  give  her  the  napkin, 
and  say  that  there  is.  nothing  you  want  but  to  bring  you  to 
her  father's  house,  and  tell  her  that  you  are  a  king's  son  from 
a  powerful  country." 

The  King's  son  did  everything  as  the  old  man  desired  him, 
and  when  he  gave  the  napkin  to  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Black  Desert  he  said,  "  T  am  the  son  of  0' Conor,  King 
of  Connacht.  Bring  me  to  your  father.  Long  am  I  seeking 
him." 

"  Would  not  it  be  better  for  me  to  do  something  else  for  you?  "■ 
said  she. 

"  I  do  not  want  anything  else,"  said  he. 

"If  I  show  you  the  house  will  you  not  be  satisfied?  "said 
she. 
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Ann  fin  finne  fi  eAtA  t>i  pein  Aguf  "outiAifc  :  "  'Leim  fUAf  ^-jt 
mo  rhuin,  Agti-p  cui^  "oo  tAriiA  pAoi  mo  muineAt,  Aguf  congtiAig 
5|\eim  cnuAit!)." 

Kinne  fe  AmtAi'O,  Aguf  (i|\Aic  fi  a  fgiACAnA,  -]  Af  50  bf Ac  teice 
tA\{  CnocAiO  A'f  tA|\  jteAnncAitt,  CAfi  mtii|\  Aguf  ca|\  fLeilicib,  50 
"DCAinij  fi  50  CAtAm  mA|\  "oo  tii  An  jfiAn  A5  "out  pAoi.  Ann  fin 
■outJAifC  fi  teif  :  "  An  ttf eiceAnn  cCi  An  tzbaC  mof  fin  cAtL  ?  Sin 
ceA(i  rn'AtAf.  SlAn  teAC.  Am  Af  bit  beit)eAf  bAogAt  ofc,  bei-6 
mife  te  "oo  cAOib."      Ann  fin  "o'imcig  fi  UAi-t). 

CuAit)  An  mAC  fig  (ium  An  cije,  CuAit)  AfceAC,  Aguf  cia  "o'feic- 
peAt)  f6  Ann  fin  'nA  fni'^e  1  gcACAoif  6if,  acc  An  feAn  "ouine  tiAC 
"o'lmif  r\A  CAfOAit)  Aguf  An  tiAtfoiT)  teif. 

"  peicim,  A  mic  fi$,"  Af  f eifCAn,  "  50  bfUAif  cti  me  AmAC  f oirh 
tA  Aguf  btiAt)Ain.     Ca  f AT)  6  "o'f A5  cu  An  bAite  ?  " 

"  Af  mAi-oin  AnT)iu,  nuAif  bi  me  Ag  eifge  Af  mo  teAbuit),  Conn- 
Aifc  m6  cuAg-ceAtA,  finne  me  teim,  fgAf  m6  mo  "OA  Coif  Aif,  Aguf 
fteAmnAig  me  Com  fA'OA  teif  feo." 

"  'OAf  mo  tAifi,  If  mof  An  jAifgnbeACc  "oo  finne  cii,"  Af  fAn 
feAn  fig. 

"  "O'f eu'of Ainn  fut)  niof  longAncAige  'nA  fin  "oo  tietinAm,  "oa 
ti-ogfoCAin,"    Af   fAn    mAC   fi$. 

"  Ca  cfi  neite  AgAm  "ouic  te  "oeunAm,"  Af  fAn  feAn  fij,  "  1 
mA'f  feiTiif  teAC  ia"o  "oo  "OeunAm,  bei"6  fogA  mo  cfiuif  injeAn 
AgA-o  mAf  ttinAoi,  Aguf  munA  "ocig  teAC  iatd  "do  "OeunArii,  CAittfi"0 
cu  "DO  CeAnn  mAf  CAitt  cui"o  ttiAic  "oe  "t)AOinib  65A  f  6mA"o." 

Ann  fin  "oubAifc  fC,  "  Tli  bionn  ite  nA  ot  in  mo  cig-fe,  aCc 
Aon  uAif  AriiAin  'fAn  CfeACcrhAin,  Aguf  bi  fC  AgAinn  ai[\.  mAi'Oin 
An"oiu." 

"  If  cumA  tiom-f A,"  Af  fAn  mAC  fig  ;  "  C15  tiom  cf ofgA^O  "oo 
"OeunAfh   Af  feA"6   miof  a  X)A  mbei-OeA-O.  CfUA-Oog   ofm." 

"  If  "0615  50  "Dcig  teAC  "out  5An  Co-otA-O  mAf  An  sceu-onA  ?  "  a^ 
fAn  feAn  fig. 

"  U15  tiom  5An  AiiifAf,"  Af  fAn  mAC  fig, 

"  t)ei"C  teAbui"0  cfUAi"0  AgA^o  AnoCc  mAf  fin,"  Af  fAn  feAn 
fig  ;  "  CAf  tiom  50  "ocAifbeAnf Am  mC  "6uic  e."  Cug  fe  AmAC 
Ann  fin  e,  1  CAifbeAn  fe  "66  CfAnn  mof  Aguf  gAbtog  Aif,  -]  "oub- 
Aifc  :  "  Ceifig  fUAf  Ann  fin  Aguf  co'OAit  in  fAn  ngAbtoig,  Agtif 
bi  fCi"?!)  te  ti-eifge  nA  gfeine." 

CuAi"6  fe  fUAf  in  fAn  ngAbtoig,  aCc  Com  tuAc  Aguf  bi  An  feAn 
fig  'nA  Co-otA-O,  tAini5  An  ingeAn  65  Aguf  cug  AfceAC  50  feomfA 
bfeAg  e,  Aguf  CongbAig  fi  Ann  fin  C  50  fAib  An  feAn  fig  Af  ci 
6ifge.      Ann  fin  Cuif  fi  6  AmAC  Afif  1  n^Abtoij  An  Cf Ainn. 

Le  Ti-eifge  nA  5f6ine,  tAinij  An  feAn  fig  Cuije  Aguf  "oubAifC, 
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"  I  will  be  satisfied,*'  said  he. 

"  Now,"  said  slie,  "  upon  your  life  do  not  tell  my  father  that 
it  was  I  who  brought  you  to  his  house,  and  I  shall  be  a  good 
friend  to  you,  but  let  on,"  said  she,  "  that  you  have  great 
powers  of  enchantment." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  say,"  says  he. 

Then  she  made  a  swan  of  herself  and  said,  "  Leap  up  on 
my  back  and  put  your  hands  under  my  neck,  and  keep  a 
hard  hold." 

He  did  so,  and  she  shook  her  wings,  and  off  and  away  with 
her  over  hills  and  over  glens,  over  sea  and  over  mountains, 
until  she  came  to  earth  as  the  sun  was  going  under.  Then 
she  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  see  that  great  house  yonder?  That 
is  my  father's  house.  Farewell.  Any  time  you  are  in 
danger  I  shall  be  at  your  side."     Then  she  went  from  him. 

The  King's  son  came  to  the  house  and  went  in,  and  whom 
should  he  see  sitting  in  a  golden  chair  but  the  gray  old  man 
who  had  played  the  cards  and  the  ball  with  him. 

"  King's  son,"  said  he,  "  I  see  that  you  found  me  out  before 
the  day  and  the  year.     How  long  since  you  left  home?  " 

"  This  morning  when  I  was  rising  out  of  my  bed  I  saw  a 
rainbow;  I  gave  a  leap,  spread  my  two  legs  on  it  and  slid 
as  far  as  this." 

"  By  my  hand,  it  was  a  great  feat  you  performed,"  said 
the  old  King. 

"  I  could  do  a  more  wonderful  thing  than  that  if  I  chose," 
said  the  King's  son. 

"  I  have  three  things  for  you  to  do,"  says  the  old  King,  "  and 
if  you  are  able  to  do  them  you  shall  have  the  choice  of  my 
three  daughters  for  wife,  and  unless  you  are  able  to  do  them 
you  shall  lose  your  head,  as  a  good  many  other  young  men 
have  lost  it  before  you." 

Then  he  said,  "  there  he's  neither  eating  nor  drinking 
in  my  house  except  once  in  the  week,  and  we  had  it  this 
morning." 

"  It's  all  one  to  me,"  said  the  King's  son,  "  I  could  fast 
for  a  month  if  I  were  on  a  pinch." 

"  No  doubt  you  can  go  without  sleep  also,"  says  the  old  King. 
"  I  can,  without  doubt,"  said  the  King's  son. 
"You  shall  have  a  hard  bed  to-night,  then,"  says  the  old 
King.  "  Come  with  me  till  I  show  it  to  you."  He  brought 
him  out  then  and  showed  him  a  great  tree  with  a  fork  in  it,  and 
said,  "  Get  up  there  and  sleep  in  the  fork,  and  be  ready  with 
the  rise  of  the  sun." 
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"  Ca^v  AnuAf  Anoif,  i  CA-f\  tiotn-fA  50  "ocAifbeAti-pAit)  me  •otnc  An 
nit)  ACA  AjAT)  te  "oeunArfi  AntJiu." 

Uu5  fe  An  rriAC  -[Mj  50  bfUAC  tocA  i  CAifbeAr  t^e  "oo  feAn-cAif- 
LeAn,  Aguf  T»ut)Ai|vc  teif,  "  Caic  jac  uite  ctoC  ''fAn  j^cAifteAn  fin 
AniAC  'fAn  ioc,  1  biot)  fe  "oeuncA  ajat)  feAt  niA  "oceToeAnn  An 
5|MAn  fAOi,  C|\Acn6nA."      TD'imtis  fe  uAit)  Ann  fin. 

UofAig  An  mAC  fig  A5  obAif,  acc  bi  nA  ctocA  gfeAinuijce  "d'a 
Ceite  6orh  cfUAit)  fin,  nAf  f eut)  fe  Aon  ctoc  aca  X)o  togbAit,  Aguf 
"OA  tnbei'oeAt)  fe  A5  obAif  50  "oci  An  lA  f o,  ni  beToeAt)  ctoc  Af  ait 
gCAifteAn.  SuiX)  fe  fiof  Ann  fin  A5  fmuAineA-o  cfeAt)  "oo  but) 
66if  t)6  "OettnArh,  Ajtif  niof  bfA-OA  50  "ocAinij  injjeAn  An  cfCAn- 
fij  Cuije,  ■]  "otibAifc,  "  CAT)  e  fAc  "oo  bfoin  ?  "  T)'innif  fe  t)i  An 
obAif  t)o  bi  Aige  te  t)eunAi1i.  "  Ha  cui-fieAX)  fin  bfon  ofc  ;  "oeun- 
fAit)  mire  e,"  Af  fife.  Ann  fin  cuj  fi  AfAn,  mAifCfeoit  i  fion 
■06,  CAft^Ainj  Am  AC  ftAicin  "Of  Aoit)eAccA,  buAil,  buiUe  Af  An  c-feAn- 
CAifleAn,  A^uf  fAOi  (iCAnn  m6imi"0  bi  gAc  uite  ctoc  *oe  Afi  bun 
An  tocA.  "  Anoif,"  Af  fife,  "  nA  b-innif  "oo  m'ACAif  guf  mife  "oo 
finne  An  obAit^  t)tiir." 

tluAif  bi  An  jfiAn  A5  "out  fAOi,  cfAcnonA,  tAinig  An  feAn  fig 
Aguf  T)ubAifc  :     "  peicim  50  bf uit  "o'obAif  tAe  "oeuncA  ajat)." 

"  UA,"  Atv  fAn  mAC  fig,  "  cig  tiom  obAif  Af  bit  X)o  t)eunArh." 

SAOit  An  fCAn  fig  Anoif  go  fAib  ci'irhAcc  tiibf  "Of Aoi-beAccA  x\5 
An  mAC  fig,  A^uf  t)vibAifc  teif,  "  Se  t)'obAif  tAe  AmAf a6  nA  ctoCA 
-oo  cogbAit  Af  An  toe,  Aguf  An  cAifteAn  "oo  ctif  Af  bun  mAf  bi 
n  ceAnA. 

tug  re  An  mAC  fig  A-bAite  Aguf  "oubAifc  teif,  "  Ueifig  "oo 
CCotAt)  'fAn  Aic  4  fAib*  cu  An  oit)ce  Af eif ." 

tluAif  euAi'6  An  feAn-fig  'nA  co-otAt)  cAinig  An  ingeAn  6^  ^^guf 
tug  AfceA6  e  cum  a  feomfA  fein,  Ajuf  conjbAig  Ann  fin  e  50 
fAib  An  feAn  fig  Af  ci  eifge  Ai(y  mAi"oin  ;  Ann  fin  tuif  fi  AmAc 
Afif  6  1  nsAbtOig  An  cfAinn." 

te  n-eifige  nA  ;5feine.  tAini^  An  fCAn  fig  1  T)ubAifC  :  "  UA  fe 
1  n-Am  T)uic  "Out     gcionn  'o'oibfe." 

"  Ili'L  "oeifif  Af  bic  Ofm,"  Af  fAn  mAC  fig,  "  mAf  cA  fiof  AgAm 
50  "oci^  tiom  m  obAif  tAe  t>eunAm  50  feit)." 

CuAit)  f6  50  bfUA6  An  tocA  Ann  fin,  acc  n'of  feuT)  fe  ctoC 
•o'feiceAt,  bi  An  c-uifge  com  "oub  fin.  Suit)  fe  fiof  A]\  cAffAig  ; 
Ajuf  niof  bfAtJA  50  -ocAinig  "pionngUAtA,  but)  b-e  fin  Ainm  ingine 
An  cfeAn  pig,  cuige,  A^uf  t)ubAifc  :  "  Cat)  cA  a-^ax>  te  t)eunAm 
^n-oiu  1  "  T)'inniv  fe  t)i,  Aguf  t)ubAifc  fi  :  "  llA  biot)  bf  on  ofc  ; 
C15  uom-fA  An  ObAif  fin  t)eunAm  t)uic."  Ann  fin  tug  fi  '66 
AfAn,  mAifC-febit,  Aguf  CAoif-febit  Aguf  fion.  Ann  fin  tAi[\i[\Ains 
fi  AmAt  An  cftAicin  t»f Aoit)eA(icA,  buAit  uifge  An  toCA  t^ite,  Aguf 
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He  went  up  into  the  fork,  but  as  soon  as  the  old  King  was 
asleep  the  young  daughter  came  and  brought  him  into  a  fine 
room  and  kept  him  there  until  the  old  King  was  about  to  rise. 
Then  she  put  him  out  again  into  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

With  the  rise  of  the  sun  the  old  King  came  to  him  and 
said,  "  Come  down  now,  and  come  with  me  until  I  show  you 
the  thing  that  you  have  to  do  to-day." 

He  brought  the  King's  son  to  the  brink  of  a  lake  and  showed 
him  an  old  castle,  and  said  to  him,  "  Throw  every  stone  in 
that  castle  out  into  the  loch,  and  let  you  have  it  done  before 
the  sun  goes  down  in  the  evening."  He  went  away  from  him 
then. 

The  King's  son  began  working,  but  the  stones  were  stuck  to 
one  another  so  fast  that  he  was  not  able  to  raise  one  of  them, 
and  if  he  were  to  be  working  until  this  day,  there  would  not 
be  one  stone  out  of  the  castle.  He  sat  down  then,  thinking; 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  daughteit 
of  the  old  King  came  to  him  and  said,  "  What  is  the  cause  of' 
your  grief?  "  He  told  her  the  work  which  he  had  to  do.  "  Let 
that  put  no  grief  on  you,  I  will  do  it,"  said  she.  Then  she 
gave  him  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  pulled  out  a  little  enchanted 
rod,  struck  a  blow  on  the  old  castle,  and  in  a  moment  every 
stone  of  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  "  Now,"  said  she, 
"  do  not  tell  my  father  that  it  was  I  who  did  the  work  for  you." 

When  the  sun  Avas  going  down  in  the  evening,  the  old  King 
came  and  said,  "  I  see  that  you  have  your  day's  work  done." 

"  I  have,"  said  the  King's  son;   "  I  can  do  any  work  at  all." 

The  old  King  thought  now  that  the  King's  son  had  great 
powers  of  enchantment,  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Your  day's 
work  for  to-morrow  is  to  lift  the  stones  out  of  the  loch,  and  to 
set  up  the  castle  again  as  it  was  before." 

He  brought  the  King's  son  home  and  said  to  him,  "Go  to 
sleep  in  the  place  where  you  were  last  night." 

When  the  old  King  went  to  sleep  the  young  daughter  came 
and  brought  him  into  her  own-  chamber  and  kept  him  there 
till  the  old  King  was  about  to  rise  in  the  morning.  Then 
she  put  him  out  again  in  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

At  sunrise  the  old  King  came  and  said,  "  It's  time  for  you 
to  get  to  work." 

"  There's  no  hurry  on  me  at  all,"  says  the  King's  son, 
"  because  I  know  I  can  readily  do  my  day's  work." 

He  went  then  to  the  brink  of  the  lake,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  see  a  stone,  the  water  was  that  black.  He  sat  down  on  a 
rock,  and  it  was  not  long  until  Finnuala — that  was  the  name 
234 
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pAoi  (ieAnn  tnoitniT)  t)i  ati  fCAn-CAifteAn  A|\  bun  mAt^  Gi  f6  An  14 
■poitfie.  Ann  fin  "oubAifC  fi  teif  :  "  Afv  "o'AnAm,  nA  h-innif  "oo 
m'AtAif  50  n'oeA|\nAi'6  mife  An  obAit\  feo  t)uic,  no  50  Gpuit  eolAf 
A\\.  bit  A5AT)  ofm." 

UfAtnonA  An  tAe  fin,  tAinij  An  feAn  ^Mj  Aguf  "oubAifC,  "  "peicim 
50  bfuit  obAi|\  An  LAe  "oeuncA  a^aT).'^ 

"  Ca,"  A|v  fAn  rriAc  fij,  "  obAi^  foi-'beuncA  1  fin  !  '* 

Ann  fin  fAoit  An  feAn  fig  50  fAib  niof  mo  CurhACc  "OfAon!)- 
eAccA  A5  An  mAC  fij  'nA  -oo  bi  Aige  f em,  Aguf  "oubAifc  f6  :  "  tli'i 
aCc  Aon  fUT)  eiLe  a^ax)  te  ■oeunAtfi."  Uuj  fe  A-bAite  Ann  fin  6,  •] 
Cuif  f e  6  te  coT)tAt)  1  ngAbtoig  An  CfAinn,  acc  CAinig  "pionnguAtA 
"I  Cuif  fi  in  A  feomfA  fein  e,  Aguf  Af  niAi-om,  Cuif  fi  ahiaC  Afif 
Af  An  jcfAnn  e.  te  li-eifge  nA  gf eine,  tAinig  An  feAn  fig  Cuige 
Aguf  "DubAifC  teif  :  "  UAf  tiom  50  X)CAif beAnp Ait)  me  "Ouic 
"o'obAif  tAe." 

Uu5  f6  An  mAC  fig  50  gteAnn  mof,  Aguf  CAifbeAn  "oo  cobAf,  - 
■oubAifC  :  "  CAitt  mo  ttiAtAif-rfiof  f Ainne  in  fAn  cobAf  fin,  Ajuf 
pAg  "bAm  6  feAt  mA  -oceit)  An  gfiAn  fAoi,  cfAcnonA." 

Anoif  bi  An  cobAf  fo  ceuT)  cfoig  a\\  "Ooitrine  Aguf  fice  cfoig 
cimcMott,  Aguf  bi  fe  tioncA  te  b-uifge,  Aguf  bi  Afm  Af  ipfionn  Ag 
f  Aife  An  frAinne. 

tluAif  "o'lmtig  An  feAn  fig,  tAinig  pionnguAtA  A^uf  "o  p lAf f uig, 
"  Ca-o  ca  A5A"o  te  "oeunAiri  AnT)iu  ?  "  'O'innif  fe  "Oi,  Aguf  -onbAifc 
f i,  "  If  "oeACAif  An  obAif  i  fin,  aCc  "oeunf ai-O  me  mo  tucCiott  te 
•00  beAtA  X)0  fAbAit."  An  fin  tug  fi  t)o  mAifcfeoit,  AfAn,  Ajuf 
f ion.  Uinne  fi  fiTjeAC  *  "oi'  fein  Aguf  tuAit)  fiof  'fAn  cobAf. 
Tliof  bf A"OA  50  bf ACAit)  fe  "oeACAc  A^uf  cinnceAc  A5  ceACc  AmAC 
Af  An  cobAf,  A^uf  cofAn  Ann  mAf  coifneAt  Afo,  A^uf  "ouine  Af 
bit  -00  beiTbeAt)  A5  eifceACc  teif  An  cofAn  fin  fAoitfeAt)  f6  50 
fAib  Afm  iffinn  A5  Cfoit). 

pAOi  teAnn  CAmAitt,  "o'lmtig  An  "oeACAC,  toif 5  An  cinnceAt  A^uf 
An  coifneAC,  Aguf  CAinig  pionnguAtA  Aniof  leif  An  bf  Ainne. 
SeACAi"o  fi  An  f Ainne  "oo  rhAC  An  fig,  Aguf  "otibAifc  f i  :  "  J^otAig 
m6  An  cAt,  1  CA  "oo  beAtA  fAbAtCA,  aCc  feuC,  ca  tAit)ifC3n  mo 
tAirhe  "oeife  bfifce.  Acc  b'ei-eif  guf  A"6AmAit  An  nit)  juf  bfif- 
eAt)  6.  TluAif  tiucfAf  m'AtAif,  nA  CAbAif  An  fAinne  "fto,  aCc 
bAjAif  6  50  cfUAit).  tDeAffAit)  fe  tu  Ann  fin  te  -oo  beAn  t)o 
togAt),  Aguf  feo  An  CA01  t)eunfAf  cu  "oo  fogA.  t)eit>  mife  Aguf 
mo  t)eifbfiufA(!;A  1  feomfA,  belt)  pott  Af  An  "oofAf,  -]  cuiffimi-o 
uite  Af  tArtiA  AmA6  mAf  Cfuimifgin.  Cuiffit)  cufA  "oo  tAm  cfix» 
An  bpott,  Aguf  An  tAtti  CongbbCAf  cu  gfeim  uiffi  nuAif  f ofjbtAit) 

*  UiTieAC  no  f uiTjeAc  =  "  Of orAc  mAfb,"  fofc  ein  ^ifje. 
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of  the  old  King's  daughter — came  to  him  and  said,  "  What 
have  you  to  do  to-day?"  He  told  her,  and  she  said,  "Let 
there  be  no  grief  on  you.  I  can  do  that  work  for  you."  Then 
she  gave  him  bread,  beef,  mutton,  and  wine.  After  that  she 
dreAv  out  the  little  enchanted  rod,  smote  the  water  of  the  lako 
with  it,  and  in  a  moment  the  old  castle  was  set  up  as  it  had 
been  the  day  before.  Then  she  said  to  him — "  On  your  life, 
don't  tell  my  father  that  I  did  this  work  for  you,  or  that  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  me  at  all." 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  old  King  came  and  said, 
"  I  see  that  you  have  the  day's  work  done." 

"  I  have,"  said  the  King's  son,  "  that  was  an  easy-done  job." 

Then  the  old  King  thought  that  the  King's  son  had  more 
power  of  enchantment  than  he  had  himself,  and  he  said,  "  You 
have  only  one  other  thing  to  do."  He  brought  him  home  then, 
and  put  him  to  sleep  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  but  Finnuala  came 
and  put  him  in  her  own  chamber,  and  in  the  morning  she 
sent  him  out  again  into  the  tree.  At  sunrise  the  old  King  came 
to  him  and  said :  "  Come  with  me  till  I  show  you  your  day's 
work." 

He  brought  the  King's  son  to  a  great  glen,  and  showed  him 
a  well,  and  said,  "  My  grandmother  lost  a  ring  in  that  well,  and 
do  you  get  it  for  me  before  the  sun  goes  under  this  morning." 

Now,  this  well  was  one  hundred  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet 
round  about,  and  it  was  filled  Avith  water,  and  there  was  an 
army  out  of  hell  watching  the  ring. 

When  the  old  King  went  away  Finnuala  came  and  asked, 
"  What  have  you  to  do  to-day?  "  He  told  her,  and  she  said, 
"  That  is  a  difficult  task,  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to  save  your 
life."  Then  she  gave  him  beef,  bread,  and  wine.  Then  she 
made  a  sea-bird  of  herself,  and  went  down  into  the  well. 
It  was  not  long  till  he  saw  smoke  and  lightning  coming  up 
out  of  the  well,  and  (he  heard)  a  sound  like  loud  thunder,  and 
anyone  who  would  be  listening  to  that  noise  he  would  think 
that  the  army  of  hell  was  fighting. 

At  the  end  of  a  while  the  smoke  went  away,  the  lightning 
and  thunder  ceased,  and  Finnuala  came  up  with  the  ring. 
She  handed  the  ring  to  the  King's  son,  and  said,  "  I  won 
the  battle,  and  your  life  is  saved.  But,  look,  the  little  finger 
of  my  right  hand  is  broken;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  lucky  thing 
that  it  was  broken.  When  my  father  comes  do  not  give  him 
the  ring,  but  threaten  him  stoutly.  He  will  bring  you  then 
to  choose  your  wife,  and  this  is  how  you  shall  malve  your 
choice,     I  and  my  sisters  will  be  in  a  room,  there  will  be  a 
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m'AtAit\  AH  t)OfAf,  ir  1  rin  t^Atri  An  ce  toei-deAf  ajat)  triAf  rhr.AC;.;; 
U15  teAC  m^\•e  ■o'Aicne  a^a  mo  tAi"oifcin  bfifce." 

"  U15  tiotn,  Aguf  sfAt)  mo  ct\oi'6e  tti,  a  tionnjtiAlA,"  a^a  ^An 
triAc  fig. 

UfAtnonA  Ati  "Lac  fin,  tAinig  An  f cat- f  135  Aguf  "o'-piApfuit;  :  "  An 
X)1pv^A^\y  cu  -pAinne  mo  mAtAf  moife  ?  " 

"  puAifOAf  50  "oeimin,"  A-p  fAn  mAC  fig  ;  "  X)^  Afm  'jA  cunroAC 
Af  ipfionn,  Acc  ftuAit  mife  lAt),  Agtif  titiAilpnn  a  feAcc  n-oifeAT). 
TlAc  Gpuit  piof  AgAT)  guf  ConnAccAc  me  ?  " 

"  UAUAif  -OAm  An  pAinne,"  Af  fAn  fCAn  fij. 

"50  T)eimin,  ni  tiuttfAt),"  Af  feifeAn  ;  "  cfoi"o  m6  50  cfUAi'o 
Af  A  fon  ;  ACC  cAt)Aif  -oAm-fA  mo  DeAn.  UeAfCAig'  UAim  tjeit  A5 
imteAcc." 

Cug  An  f eAn  fig  AfceAt  e,  Agtif  "otitiAifc,  "  Ua  mo  tfiuf  ingeAn 
'fAn  feomfA  fin  it)'  iAcAif.  Ua  tAtri  5AC  Aoin  aca  fince  AmAc, 
Agtif  An  ce  congttocAf  cu  gfeim  uiffi  50  iDfOfgotAit)  mife  An 
•oofAf,  fin  i  "DO  tjeAn." 

Cuif  An  mAC  fig  A  LAm  cfit)  An  bpolL  "oo  51  Af  An  "OOf Af,  Aguf 
■puAif  fe  5feim  Af  tAirh  An  tAit)ifcin  Ufifce,  Aguf  congttAig  Sfeim 
cfUAit)  Aif,  5tif  f ofgAit  An  feAn  fig  -oof Af  An  cfeomfA. 

"'Si  feo  mo  OeAn,"  Af  fAn  mAc  fig  ;  "  cAt)Aif  "OAm  Anoif  fpfe 
"o'mgine." 

"  ni't  "oe  fpfe  AIC1  te  fAgAit  aCc  CAoil-eA6  "oonn  te  fit)  "oo 
caDaiiic  At)Aite,  Aguf  nAf  cAgAit)  fit?  Af  Aif,  bed  nA  mAfb,  50 
*oeo  ! 

CuAit)  An  mAC  fig  -]  pionnguAtA  Af  mAfcuigeACc  Af  An  scAoit- 
baC  t)onn  ;  Aguf  niof  bf a"oa  50  "ocAnjA'OAf  50  T)ci  An  coitt  'n  Af 
f  A5  An  mAC  fig  A  Cu  Aguf  a  feAbAC;  t)i  fiAt)  Ann  fit>  f oime,  mAf 
Aon  te  nA  CApAtt  bfeAg  t)ub.  Cuif  fe  An  c-cac  CAot  "oonn  Af 
Aif  Ann  fin.  Cuif  fe  pionnguAtA  A5  mAfcuigCACc  Af  a  CApAtt, 
Aguf  teim  fUAf,  e  p6in, 

A  cu  te  n-A  coif 
A  fcAbAc  Af  A  boif , 

Aguf  niof  fCAT)  fe  50  'DcAini5  fe  go  "RAt  CfUAcAin: 

t)i  fAitce  ttiof  foime  Ann  fin,  Aguf  niof  bfA-OA  guf  pofA*  6 
fein  Aguf  fionnguAtA.  Caic  fiA"o  beACA  pAXiA  feunriiAf, — acc  if 
beA5  mA  cA  tofg  An  cf eAn-cAif teAin  te  p AgAit  AntJiu  1  "RAc.CfuAC- 
Ain  ConnACcj 
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hole  in  the  door,  and  Ave  shall  all  put  our  hands  out  in  a 
cluster.  You  will  put  your  hand  through  the  hole,  and  the 
hand  that  you  will  keep  hold  of  when  my  father  will  open 
the  door  that  is  the  hand  of  her  you  shall  have  for  wife.  You 
can  know  me  by  my  broken  little  finger." 

"  I  can;  and  the  love  of  my  heart  you  are,  Finnuala,"  says 
the  King's  son. 

On  the  evening  of  th  t  day  the  old  King  came  and  asked, 
"  Did  you  get  my  grandmother's  ring?  " 

"  I  did,  indeed,"  says  the  King's  son;  "  there  was  an  army 
out  of  hell  guarding  it,  but  I  beat  them;  and  I  would  beat 
seven  times  as  many.     Don't  you  know  I'm  a  Connachtman?  " 

"  Give  me  the  ring,"  says  the  old  King. 

"Indeed  I  won't  give  it,"  says  he;  "I  fought  hard  for  it; 
but  do  you  give  me  my  wife,  I  want  to  be  going." 

The  old  King  brought  him  in  and  said,  "  My  three  daughters 
are  in  that  room  before  you.  The  hand  of  each  of  them  is 
stretched  out,  and  she  on  whom  you  will  keep  your  hold  until 
I  open  the  door,  that  one  is  your  wife." 

The  King's  son  thrust  his  hand  through  the  hole  that  was 
in  the  door,  and  caught  hold  of  the  hand  with  the  broken 
little  finger,  and  kept  a  tight  hold  of  it  until  the  old  King 
opened  the  door  of  the  room. 

"  This  is  my  wife,"  said  the  King's  son.  "  Give  me  now 
your  daughters  fortune." 

"  She  has  no  fortune  to  get,  but  the  brown  slender  steed 
to  bring  you  home,  and  that  ye  may  never  come  back,  alive 
or  dead !  " 

The  King's  son  and  Finnuala  went  riding  on  the  brown 
slender  steed,  and  it  was  not  long  till  they  came  to  the  wood 
where  the  King's  son  left  his  hound  and  his  hawk.  They  were 
there  before  him,  together  with  his  fine  black  horse.  He  sent 
the  brown  slender  steed  back  then.  He  set  Finnuala  riding 
on  his  horse,  and  leaped  up  himself. 

His  hound  at  his  heel, 
His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  he  never  stopped  till  he  came  to  Rathcroghan. 

There  was  great  welcome  before  him  there,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  himself  and  Finnuala  were  married.  They  spent  a 
long  prosperous  life;  but  it  is  scarcely  that  (even)  the  track 
of  this  old  castle  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  Rathcroghan  of 
Connacht. 

C^iioc. 
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A  ^55^nA1$  An  Cult  CeAn^Aituev 

A   6j;AnAi5  An   6mt  CeAnjAitce 

"Le  A  f\Ait)  me  feAt  i   n-einpeA6c,- 
CuAit)  cu  'f6i|\,  An  beALAC  -po, 

'S  ni   CAini5  cu   "oo  m'peutAinc; 
SaoiL  me  nAc  n-oeunpATOe  T)oca|\  t)uic 

Da  "ociucpA,  A'f  me  -o'  iA|\fAit), 
'S  gufi  b'i  "oo  poijin   tAbAi|\]:eA-6  fotAf 

X)a  mbeit)inn  i  iA|\  An  fiAbt^Aif. 

X)a  mbei^OeAt)  mAoin  AjAm-fA 

Agtif  AifgeAT)  Ann   mo  pocA 
"OeunpAinn   boicfin  aic-jio^uaC 

50  "OOfAf  cije  mo  fc6i|\Tn, 
triAf  fuit  te  "OiA  50  5-cluinnpinn-re 

Uol^Ann   binn   a  bjAoige, 
'S  1-p  -pAT)  An  tA  o  6o"OAit  me 

Ace  Ag  fuit  te  blAf  "oo  pSigej 

A'f  fAoit  me  A  fcoifin 

50  mbu-O  geAtAci  Ajuf  St^i^n  tu,' 
A'f  fAoit  me  'nnA  -OiAig  fin 

50  mbut)  fneAccA  Af  An  cfLiAb  tu^ 
A'f  fAoit  me  'nn  a  "oiAig  fin 

50  mbut)  LocfAnn  o  "Oia  cu, 
tlo  gtif  Ab  cu  An  feutc-eolAif 

A5  "oui  forriAm  A'f  mo  "oiAij  tuj 

5eAtt  cu   fio"OA  'f  fAicin  "OAm 

CAttAI-Oe    'f    bfOJA    Aft) A, 

A'f  geAtt  cu   CAf  eif  fin 

50  teAnf A  cfiT)  An  cfnAtri  m6j 

Til  mAf  fin  ACA  me 

ACc  mo  fgeAC  1  mbeut  beA^tiAj 

5^6  noin  A'f  5A(i  mAi"oin 

A5  peuCAinc  cije  m'  AtA|\3 
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RJNGLETED  YOUTH  OF  MY  LOVE, 

[Translated  Ijy  Douglas  Hyde  in  "  Love  Songs  of  Connacht."] 

Ringleted  youth  of  my  love, 

With  thy  locks  bound  loosely  behind  thee, 
You  passed  by  the  road  above, 

But  you  never  came  in  to  find  me  ; 
Where  were  the  harm  for  you 

If  you  came  for  a  little  to  see  me  ; 
Your  kiss  is  a  wakening-  dew 

Were  I  ever  so  ill  or  so  dreamy. 

If  I  had  golden  store 

I  would  make  a  nice  little  boreen 
To  lead  straight  up  to  his  door, 

The  door  of  the  house  of  my  storeen ; 
Hoping  to  God  not  to  miss 

The  sound  of  his  footfall  in  it, 
I  have  waited  so  long  for  his  kiss 

That  for  days  I  have  slept  not  a  minute. 

I  thought,  O  my  love  !  you  were  so — 

As  the  moon  is,  or  sun  on  a  fountain, 
And  I  thought  after  that  you  were  snow, 

The  cold  snow  on  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
And  I  thought  after  that  you  were  more 

Like  God's  lamp  shining  to  find  me, 
Or  the  bright  star  of  knowledge  before, 

And  the  star  of  knowledge  behind  me. 

You  promised  me  high-heeled  shoes, 

And  satin  and  silk,  my  storeen, 
And  to  follow  me,  never  to  lose, 

Though  the  ocean  were  round  us  roarlngfj 
Like  a  bush  in  a  gap  in  a  wall 

i  am  now  left  lonely  without  thee. 
And  this  house,  I  grow  dead  of,  is  ail 

That  I  see  around  or  about  me. 
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comritn    riA    "h-Aiuinne* 

A  GpA-o  6  foin,  in  fAn  c-feAn-Aimfif,  tii  bAiiic^eAt!)A6  "OAft)* 
Aintn  tDj^iji-o  111  JfA-OAig,  'tia  c6tfinuit)e  i  5Cont)Ae  tiA  gAittitfie; 
"bi  Aon  rfiAC  AttiAin  aici  "oa|v  t)'Ainm  Ua-dj.  "RugAt)  e  mi  CA|\  eif 
bAif  A  ACA-p  1  tA]\  coiLle  bije  Aicinne  "oo  bi  Ag  -pAf  a|\  CAoib  Crrnic 
1  n5A|\  tjo'ti  cij.  Af  An  At)bAjA  fin,  gAi^  nA  "OAOine  Coi^nin  nA 
b-Aicmne  mA|\  teAf-Ainm  ai|v.  UAinig  cinneAf  obAnn  a|\  An  mnAoi 
boicc  nuAi|\  bi  fi  aj  feotAt)  nA  mbo  ftiAf  Af  CAOib  An  cnuic. 

tluAiiv  fu^At)  Ua-^s  bi  fe  'nA  nAoi-oeAnAn  bfeAj,  Aguf  rheA'OAig 
f §  50  mAit  50  |\Aib  fe  ceic|\e  btiAt)nA  "o'Aoir,  acc  o'n  Am  fin  AmA6 
nio|A  fAf  fe  ofotAc  50  t\Aib  fe  C|\i  btiA"6nA  "oeug,  no  niof  cuifv  fe 
cof  fAoi   te  coifceim   t)o  fiubAt,  acc  •o'feu'OfA'D  fe  imceACc  50 

CApA  50   teof  Af  A  t)A  tAlril   AgUf  AfV  A  CAOib   flAf,   AgUf  "DA  gCtllin- 

y:P:AX>  fe  Aon  ■ouine  Ag  ceAcc  cum  An  cije,  "oo  buAilfeA-o  fe  a  t)A 
LAirh  fAoi,  Aguf  "oo  \<AtAt)  fe  "o'Aon  teim  AiriAin  o'n  ceine  50  "oci 
An  "ooi^Af  ;  Ajuf  "oo  cuiff eAt)  cent)  mile  f Alice  f 01m  An  ce  CAinij. 
X)'\  geAn  mof  A5  Aoif  615  An  bAile  aija,  mA|\  "oo  jeibeAt)  fiAt)  j-peAnn 
mof  Af,  5AC  uile  oi-Oce.  O'n  Am  bi  fe  feACc  mbLiA"onA  "D'AOif,  bi 
fe  "DeAftAiriAc  Aguf  ufAi-oeAc  "d'a  ttiACAif,  Aguf  "o'a  rhACAin-moi-p 
"oo  bi  'nA  c6mnuit)e  1  n-Aon  cig  teif.  In  fAn  bfognfiAf,  ceit)eAt) 
fe  A]A  A  tAriiAib  Ajuf  A|A  A  CAoib-fiAfv  fUAf  Af  CAOib  An  dnuic,  "I 
biot)  A5  ice  bLAc  nA  b-Aicinne  mAf  gAbAf.  t)i  AbAnn  beAj  Ann, 
iT)if  An  ceAc  Aguf  An  cnoc,  Agnf  "oo  fACAt)  fe  "oe  teim  tAf  An 
AbAinn  Cotfi  b-AefeAc  te  geifffiAt); 

"but)  feAn-505Ai"oe  An  niACAif-rhof .  t)i  fi  bo"6Af  Aguf  beAg-nAC 
bdtb,  Aguf  b'TomiDA  CfoiT)  T)o  biot)  aici  fe^*^  ^Suf  -Ag  Ua-Oj. 

Aon  tA  AtfiAin,  "oubAifc  An  riiACAif  te  Ua-oj,  "  CAitfit)  m6,  a 
CAi-Ogin,  coin  teACAif  cuf  Af  T)o  bfifcib  ;  ca  me  fgfiofCA  A5 
ceAnnAc  bfeitjin,  Ajuf  nuAif  beit)eAf  fe  t)euncA  AgAm  CAicfit)  cu 
•out  50  CAittiuf  te  ceifX)  -o'f ogtuim." 

"  "OAf  m'f ocAt,"  Af  f A  UAt)5,  "  ni  ti-e  fin  An  ceifo  b6i"6eAf 
A^Am.  Tli't  in  fAn  cAittitif  aCc  An  nAorhAt)  cuit)  "o'feAf.  ITIa 
cugAnn  cu  ceifo  Af  bit  t)Am,  "oeun  piobAife  "oiom — ca  fpeif  mbf 
AjAm  in  fAn  ^ceot." 

"  t)io'6  mAf  fin,"  Af  fAn  mAcAif. 

An  tA  'nA  "diAig  fin,  CuAit)  fi  Cum  An  bAite  rhoif  teif  An  teAtAf 
•o'fAjAit,  Ajuf  nuAif  fuAif  buA<iAittn!)  beAjA  An  bAite  50  fAib  av 
ttiAtAif  imtigte,  fUAf AT)Af  poc  5AbAif  "oo  bi  A5  pAi"oin  IDacaC  O 
CeAttAig,    Aguf   Cuif   fiAt)    Coifnin   A5   mAfcuigeACc   Aif.      Af    50 

*  6  piioinj'iAf  O  Conncut)Ai-ti  "oo  -puAif  me  An  fje^t  fo. 
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COIRNIN  OF   THE   FURZE 
(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

Long  ago,  in  the  olden  time,  there  was  a  widow,  wHose  name 
was  Bridget  O'Grady,  living  in  the  County  Galway.  She  had 
an  only  son,  whose  name  was  Teig.  He  was  born  a  month 
after  his  father's  death  in  a  little  wood  of  furze  that  was  grow- 
ing on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  house.  For  that  reason  the 
people  called  him  "  Coirnin*  of  the  Furze  "  as  a  nickname. 
The  poor  woman  was  suddenly  taken  ill  as  she  was  driving 
the  cows  up  the  side  of  the  hill. 

When  Teig  was  born  he  was  a  fine  infant,  and  grew  well 
till  he  was  four  years  of  age,  but  from  that  time  on  he  did  not 
grow  an  inch  until  he  was  thirteen,  nor  did  he  put  a  foot  under 
him  to  walk  a  step,  but  he  was  able  to  go  quickly  enough  on 
his  two  hands  and  his  back,  and  if  he  would  hear  anyone 
coming  to  the  house  he  would  strike  his  two  hands  under  him, 
and  would  go  of  a  single  leap  from  the  fire  to  the  door,  and 
he  would  put  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  before  whoever 
came.  The  youth  of  the  vi\llage  liked  him  greatly,  for  they 
used  to  get  great  amusement  out  of  him  every  night.  From 
the  time  he  was  seven  years  of  age  he  was  handy  and  useful 
to  his  mother,  and  to  his  grandmother  who  was  living  in  the 
one  house  with  him.  In  the  harvest  time  he  used  to  go  on 
his  hands  and  his  back  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  he  used  to 
be  eating  the  furze  blossoms  like  a  goat.  There  was  a  little 
river  on  it  there,  between  the  house  and  the  hill,  and  he  used 
to  go  over  the  river  of  a  leap,  as  airy  as  a  hare. 

The  grandmother  was  a  silly  old  woman ;  she  was  deaf  and 
almost  dumb,  and  many  was  the  fight  herself  and  Teig  used 
to  have. 

One  day  the  mother  said  to  Teig,  "  Teigeen,  I  must  put  a 
leather  seat  on  your  breeches ;  I'm  destroyed  buying  frieze,  and 
as  soon  as  I  have  it  done,  you  must  go  to  a  tailor  to  learn  a 
trade." 

"  Bv  my  word,"  says  Teig,  "  that  is  not  the  trade  I'll  have, 
A  tailor  is  only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man.  If  you  give  me  a 
trade  at  all,  make  a  piper  of  me.  I've  a  great  liking  for  the 
music." 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  says  the  mother.  The  day  after  that  she 
went  to  the  town  to  get  tHe  leather,  and  when  the  little  lads  of 


*  Pronounced  "  Curneen." 
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b\\At  tei-p  Ar\  bpoc,  ^5  meiplc  Com  Y\-a\\x>  Aguf  "o'petiT)  y&,  1  Coi|\nin 
A\\  A  rhuin  ^5  fSfeA-DAoit  triAf  "Otiirie  Af  a  Ceiit,  te  pAicciof  50 
•ocuicpeA'b  fe,  A^uf  buACAittit)  An  ttAile  'iia  "OiAig.  Cu^  An  poc 
cgAit)  A|\  t)OCAn  pAi-oin,  Aguf  nuAi|\  ConnAinc  pAi"oin  An  poc  1 
A  mA]\f^At  A5  ceACc,  fAOit  fe  j-up  b'e  An  -peAn-GuACAitt  "oo  bi  A5 
^eAtx:  'nA  Coinne.  TliO]\  fiut)Ail,  pAitJin  coifceim  te  feAcc  mbliAt)- 
AnAib  -poirhe  -pin,  acc,  nuAif  ConnAifc  f6  An  poc  A5  ceAcc  AfceAC 
A\K  An  X)0|\Af,  CuatO  fe  "o'Aon  teim  awaC  Af  An  bfuinneoig,  Aguf 
$^1^  f6  A|\  nA  cotriAffAnnAit)  e  "oo  fAttAit  o'n  T)iAl3At  -00  bi  'nA 
t)iAif:. 

t)i  nA  btiACAiltit)  A5  jAifi-Oe  ■]  A5  ^feA'OAt)  bof  juf  Cuif  fiA"D 
An  poc  A|\  mi|\e,  Aguf  aitiaC  Afif  teif  Af  An  ceAC.  tluAif  (ionnAi|\c 
pAiTDin  6  A5  ceACc  An  "OApA  uAif,  Af  50  bfAC  teif,  Aguf »An  poc 
Agtif  Coifnin  A]\.  A  rhuin  'nA  "OiAit).  t)i  A■6A|^CA  f a'oa  a\\  An  bfoc, 
Ajtif  bi  Sfeim  An  f i|^  bAi^Oce  A5  Coi|\nin  0|\f a.  tug  pAi-oin  AjAit) 
A|v  ^^i^l-i^j  ■<'^5^r  •<''■"  poc  ''^'^  teAnAniAinc.  "O'eifig  An  5a1|\  Aguf 
tAinig  "OAOine  nA  mbAitce  Af  5AC  CAOib  "oe'n  bocAf  AmAci,  Aguf  a 
teiteiT)  *oe  jAftAoit  ni  fAib  AfiAtii  1  gcon'OAe  nA  5^''1-l'i*'"^-  tliof 
fCAT)  pAi"oin  50  nxieAtA^t)  fe  AfceAC  1  gcACAif  nA  5^i^^i^^  ^S'^f 
An  poc  1  A  niAfCAC  te  nA  f AtAib.  t)ut)  tA  mAfjATt)  e  Aguf  bi  nA 
ffAfoeAnnA  tioncA  te  "OAOinib.  CofAig  pAit)in  A5  5tAO"dA6  Aguf 
A5  gAf CAOit  Af  nA  "OAOinib  e  "oo  f  AbAit  Ajuf  bi  fiAT)-f  An  A5  ■oeunAtri 
niAgAit)  fAoi.  CuAit)  fe  fUAf  ffAiT)  Aguf  AnuAf  ffAit)  eite  Agtlf 
bi  A5  imceACc  50  fAib  An  jfiAn  A5  "out  fAoi  'fAn  cfAcnonA. 

ConnAifc  Coifnin  ubtA  bfeAjA  A\i  CtAf,  Aguf  feAn-beAn  AnAice 
teb,  Aguf  tAinig  T)uit  rhof,  Aif,  cuit)  "oe  nA  n-ubtAib  -co  belt  Aige; 
SgAoit  fe  A  gfeim  Af  At)AfCAibAn  puic  A^uf  CuAit)  fe  "oe  teim  a]\. 
ttAf  nA  n-ubAtt.  x\f  50  bfAt  teif  An  c-feAn-beAn  Aguf  "o'fAg 
fi  nA  b-ubtA  'nA  "DiAij,  6if  bi  fi  teAC-rhAfb  teif  An  fgAnnfAl!). 

11iof  bf A'OA  bi  Coifnin  A5  ice  nA  n-ubAtt  nuAif  CAinig  a  itiAtAif 
1  tAtAif,  Aguf  nuAif  ConnAifc  fi  Coifnin,  geAff  fi  tofg  nA  cfoife 
u^ffi  f em,  T  "oubAifC,  "  1  n-Ainm  "Oe,  a  Coifnin,  cat)  X)o  tug  Ann 
fo  tu  ?  " 

"  pAffuig  fin  "oe  pAi"oin  O  CeAttAig  Agnf  "o'a  poc  gAbAif  ;  ca 
An  z-A-i)  ofc,  A  rhAtAif,  nAC  bfuit  mo   muineut    bfifce." 

Cuif  fi  Coifnin  AfceAC  in  a  pfAifge  Agtif  tug  AgAi*  An  An 
inbAite. 

ACc  if  AifceAC  An  nit)  tAftA  X)0  pAitJin  O  CcAttAiJ.  tliiAif 
f5Af  Coifnin  teif  An  bpoc,  teAn  fe  pAi"oin  AmA6  ai[K  An  mbotAf 
mof,  tAini5  fUAf  teif,  Cuif  a  t>A  A-OAifc  fAoi,  CAit  Af  A  "Ofuim  e, 
Aguf  niof  feAf  50  -ocAinis  f6  A-bAite.  Cuifting  pAi-oin  A5  An 
■oof Af,  Aguf  ttnc  An  poc  mAfb  Ai(y  An  CAiffi-^.  Cuai-o  pAi-qin  'nA 
CoTDtAt),   oif  bi  f&  teAt-riiAfb  Aguf  bi  f6  mAtt  'fAn   oitxie,  Aguf 
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the  village  found  that  the  mother  Avas  gone,  they  got  a  buck 
goat  that  belonged  to  lame  Paddy  Kelly,  and  they  put  Coirnin 
riding  on  it.  Off  and  away  with  the  buck,  bleating  as  loud  as 
he  could,  and  Coirnin  on  his  back  screeching  like  a  person  out 
of  his  senses,  with  fear  lest  he  should  fall,  and  the  boys  of 
the  village  after  him.  The  buck  faced  for  Paddy's  cottage; 
and  when  Paddy  saw  the  buck  and  his  rider  coming  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  old  boy  that  was  coming  for  him.  Paddy  had 
not  walked  a  step  for  seven  years  before  that,  but  when  he  saw 
the  buck  coming  in  at  the  door  he  went  of  a  single  leap  out 
through  the  window,  and  called  on  the  neighbors  to  save  him 
from  the  devil  that  was  after  him. 

The  boys  were  laughing  and  clapping  their  liands  till  they 
set  the  buck  mad,  and  off  again  with  him,  out  of  the  house. 
When  Paddy  saw  him  coming  the  second  time,  off  and  away 
with  him,  and  the  buck  with  Coirnin  on  his  back  after  him. 
There  were  long  horns  on  the  buck,  and  Coirnin  had  the 
*'  drowning  man's  grip  "  on  them.  Paddy  faced  for  Galway, 
with  the  buck  following  him.  The  cry  rose,  and  the  people  of 
the  villages  on  each  side  of  the  road  came  out,  and  such  shouting 
there  never  was  before  in  the  County  Galway.  Paddy  never 
stopped  till  he  came  into  the  City  of  Galway,  and  the  buck  and 
his  rider  at  his  heels.  It  was  a  market  day,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  people.  Paddy  began  crying  and  yelling  on  the 
people  to  save  him,  and  they  were  making  a  mock  of  him. 
He  went  up  one  street  and  down  another  street,  and  he  was 
going  until  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  evening. 

Coirnin  saw  fine  apples  on  a  board,  and  an  old  woman  near 
them,  and  there  came  a  great  wish  on  him  to  have  a  share  of 
the  apples.  He  loosed  his  grasp  on  the  buck's  horns,  and  went 
with  a  leap  on  the  board  of  apples.  Away  for  ever  with  the 
old  woman,  and  she  left  the  apples  behind  her,  for  she  was 
half  dead  with  the  fright. 

It  was  not  long  that  Coirnin  was  eating  the  apples,  when 
his  mother  came  b}^,  and  when  she  saw  Coirnin  she  cut  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  on  herself,  and'  she  said — "  In  the  name  of 
God,  Coirnin,  what  brought  you  here?" 

"  Ask  that  of  Paddy  Kelly  and  his  buck  goat ;  there's  luck 
on  you,  mother,  that  my  neck  is  not  broken." 

She  put  Coirnin  into  her  apron  and  faced  for  home. 

But  it's  curious  the  thing  that  happened  to  Paddy  Kelly. 
When  Coirnin  parted  with  the^buck,  the  animal  followed  Paddy 
out  on  the  high  road,  came  up  with  him,  put  his  two  horns  under 
him,  threw  Paddy  upon  his  own  back,  and  never  stood  still 
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nu<iit\  "o'eijAig  fe  A|\  mAi-om,  ni  ^aaiB  An  poc  te  pAgait  beo  nA  mAfti)  ; 
Ajuf  t)ttt)Ai|tc  tiA  "DAoine  uiLe  50  mbut)  poc  'OfVAoi'DeAccA  "oo  bi 
Ann.  A|\  CA01  A|\  bit  tu^  f6  coifit)eACC  "oo  pATOin  O  CeAttAij, 
jAUT)  nAC  i^Aib  Aige  te  feAcc  nibliAt)nAib  fvoiriie  fin. 

CuAit>  An  fseuL  cfit)  An  ci|A,  50  gcuAtAit)  5AC  uite  peA|\,  beAn,  1 
pAifoe  1  gcon'OAe  nA  5<^1^^11^^  ^5  Agiif  if  lonroA  cu|\-fiof  -oo  bi 
Ai|A,  ftoitii  cfAcnonA  An  tAe  fin.  'OubAifVC  cuit)  5U|\  poc  "OfAOit)- 
eA6cA  "OO  bi  1  bpoc  pAi-oin,  -[  50  |\Aib  fe  t^AnnpAifceAC  teif  ;  -oub- 
Ai|\c  CU1T)  eite  50  mbut)  feAf\  fme  Coi|\nin,  Agtif  50  tnbut)  coifv 

A    "OOJAt). 

An  oit)6e  fin,  "o'innif  Coifnin  ti-uile  nit)  1  t)CAOib  nA  caoi  t)o 
tug  An  poc  50  J^i^l-i'^  ^)  1  CAinig  nA  buACAittit)  50  ceAc  'Djiijit) 
til  5T^<^t)Ai5,  Aguf  bi  5|\eAnn  mofv  aca  A5  eifceAcc  te  Coi|\nin  A5 
innfinc  1  t)CAOib_  nA  mAfcuijeAccA  t)o  bi  Aige  50  5*^il-^ii"fi  ■^''t^  ttiuin 
puic  pAit)in  Hi  CeAttAig,  Ajuf  5AC  nit)  tA|vtA  teif  A|\  ipeAX)  An 
lAe. 

An  oit)Ce  fin,  nuAi-fv  CuAit)  Coi|\nin  Ajt  a  teAbuit),  CAinig  bfion 
6i5in  Ai|\,  Ajuf  1  n-Aic  cot)AtcA  cofAig  fe  A5  feici\it.  t)'fiAffui5 
A  rhACAi|\  t)e  cfeAt)  t)o  bi  Aif.  "OtibAifC  feifeAn  nAc  fAib  fiof 
Aige.  "  tli't  o|\c  Acc  f eAf oi-o,"  A|\  fife  ;  "  fcop  t)o  cuit)  feicfit, 
"J  tei5  t)uinn  cotJtAt)."      Acc  nioii  fCop  fe  50  mAit)in. 

AjA  tnAit)in  niot^  feiit)  fe  5]Aeiin  t)'ice,  Ajuf  T)tibAi|\c  fe  te  nA 
lriACAi|i,  "  TIa6at>  AniAc,  50  bfeicfit)  me  An  n-oeunfAi-d  An  c-Aef 
triAic  t)Am."     "  l3'eit)i|\  50  nT)etinf At),"  A^  fife. 

"Leif  fin,  buAit  fe  a  t)A  tAitri  f aoi,  A^uf  cuAit)  t)'Aon  teim  AtfiAin 
§0  t)ci  An  t)onAf,  Agtif  AmAc  teif.  tJug  fe  AjAit)  a\k  nA  ti-AiceAn- 
nAib,  -J  niof  fCAT)  50  n-ocAcAit)  fe  AfceAc  'nA  meAfg.  Sin  fe  e 
fein  it)if  t)A  fgeAc  Ajtif  niof  bfAt)A  50  |\Aib  fe  'nA  co'otAt).  "Di 
bjMonjtoit)  Aige  50  f Aib  An  poc  te  n-A  tAoib,  A5  lAffAit)  cAinc 
t)o  (iu|\  Aifv.  "Duifig  fe,  ACC  1  n-Aic  An  ptiic  bi  f eA|v  bfeAg  511UA5A6 
CAOb  teif,  1  "oubAijAC  fe,  "  A  Coipnin,  nA  biot)  CAgtA  ofc  fotfiAm- 
fA.  If  CA^Ai-o  me,  1  cA  me  Ann  fo  te  c6mAi|\te  t)o  teAfA  T)o 
CAbAifc  t)uic,  mA  gtACAnn  cii  uAim  i.  UA  cu  t)o  ctAijAineAC  6 
fVujAt)  cu,  1  T>o  cuif-rhAjAit)  A5  buACAittib  An  bAite.  If  mife  An 
poc  5AbAi|\  t)o  CU5  50  ^^■''L'Lirfi  cii,  acc  cA  me  ACfuigce  Anoif  50 
t)Ci  An  -tMocc  in  a  bfeiceAnn  cu  me.  Hi  feut)fAinn  An  c-AC|^u5At) 
t)'fA5Ait  50  t)cu5fAinn  An  riiAfCuigeAcc  fin  t)uic,  Ajuf  Anoif  cA 
cutriAcc  mb-f\  AgAm.  T)'-peuT)f Ainn  t)0  tCAfugAt)  Af  bAtt,  acc  t)6Af- 
f At)  nA  coniAffAnnA  50  fAib  cu  f Ann-pAifceAc  teif  nA  fit)e,  Aguf 
ni  feuTifA  An  bAfAtriAit  fin  bAinc  t)iob.  UA  cu  t)o  fuit)e  Anoif 
^o  "oifeAc  in  fAn  Aic  A-n  fujAt)  cu,  1  cA  pocA  6if  1  bfoijfeAcic 
Cfvoije  tiOT)'  CAoib-fiAf,  aCc  ni't  cu  te  bAinc  teif  50  foit,  mA|^ 
ni  feuT)f A  iifAit)  rhAic  "oo  t)eunAiti  t)e.  Uei-pij  A-bAite  Anoif  A^uf 
A^  mAiT)in  AmAfAc,  AbAif  te  t)0  mAcAi|\  50  -|iAib  b|Monj5t6iT)  bfcAj 
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till  he  came  home.  Paddy  came  off  at  the  door,  and  the  buck 
fell  dead  at  the  threshold.  Paddy  went  to  sleep,  for  he  was 
half  dead  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  and  when  he  arose  in 
the  morning  the  buck  was  not  to  be  got  alive  or  dead;  and 
all  the  people  said  that  it  was  an  enchanted  buck  that  was  in 
it.  Anyway  it  gave  power  to  walk  to  Paddy  Kelly,  a  thing  he 
had  not  had  for  seven  years  before  that. 

The  story  went  through  the  country  till  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  County  of  Gal  way  heard  it,  and  many  was  the 
version  that  was  on  it  before  the  evening  of  that  day.  Some 
said  it  was  an  enchanted  buck  that  Paddy  had,  and  that  he 
was  in  league  mth  it;  others  said  that  Coirnin  was  a  fairy 
man,  and  that  it  would  be  right  to  burn  him. 

That  night  Coirnin  told  everything  about  the  way  the  buck 
took  him  to  Galway,  and  the  boys  came  to  Bridget  O'Grady's 
house,  and  they  had  great  fun  listening  to  Coirnin  telling 
about  the  ride  that  he  had  to  Galway  on  the  back  of  Paddy 
Kelly's  buck,  and  everything  that  happened  him  throughout 
the  day. 

That  night  when  Coirnin  went  to  bed  some  sorrow  came  over 
him,  and  instead  of  sleeping  he  began  sighing.  His  mother 
asked  him  what  was  on  him.     He  said  that  he  did  not  know. 

"  There's  nothing  on  you  but  nonsense,"  says  she.  "  Stop 
that  sighing  and  let  us  sleep."  But  he  did  not  stop  till  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  morning  he  was  not  able  to  eat  a  morsel,  and  he  said 
to  his  mother — 

"  I'll  go  out  till  I  see  if  the  air  will  do  me  good." 

"  Maybe  it  would,"  says  she. 

With  that  he  struck  his  hands  under  him  and  went  of  one 
leap  to  the  door,  and  out  with  him.  He  faced  for  the  furze, 
and  1^6  did  not  stop  till  he  came  in  amongst  it.  He  stretched 
himself  between  two  bushes,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was 
asleep.  He  had  a  dream  that  the  buck  was  beside  him  trying 
to  make  him  talk.  He  awoke,  but  instead  of  the  buck  there 
was  a  fine  wizard  man  beside  him,  and  he  said,  "  Coirnin, 
don't  be  afraid  of  me;  I'm  a  friend,  and  I'm  here  to  give  you 
profitable  counsel  if  you  will  take  it  from  me.  You  are  a 
cripple  since  you  were  born,  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the  boys 
of  the  village;  I  am  the  buck  goat  that  took  you  to  Galway, 
but  I  am  cha^nged  now  to  the  form  in  which  you  see  me.  I 
was  not  able  to  get  the  change  till  I  should  have  given  you  that 
ride,  and  now  I  have  great  power.  I  would  have  cured  you  on 
the  spot,  but  the  neighbors  would  have  said  that  you  were  in 
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AjA-o  50  fAit)  luiG  A5  |:Af  te  coif  riA  n-Ait)ne  -oo  t)6ut\i:A't»  -piuGAt 
Aguf  tut  "Oviic  ;  AbAif  An  |\u-o  ceu-oriA  l,6i  Cj\i  niAit)iri  ATTOiAig  a 
66ite,  Aguf  cfeTopit)  fi  50  Opuit  f6  piof.  T1uai|\  j^ACAf  cu  Ag 
c6|\ui5eAcc  riA  tuilSe  geoDAix)  cu  i  Ag  pAf  CAOt)-fiof  •oe'n  CtoiC 
ttioit\  mJeACAin  aca  A5  bfUAC  tia  n-Aittne  ;  cAt»Ai|\  teAc  1  Aguf 
bt^uit  i,  Aguf  6t  An  f U5,  Aguf  b6it)  cu  lonnAn  f AfA  -oo  ^^t  AnAgAil!) 
budCAitt  Af  bit  in  f An  bpA|\|\Aifce.  t)6it)  lonjAnCAf  Af  nA  "OAoinit) 
1  -ocofAC,  aCc  nf  rhAitvpit)  fin  A-bf AT).  bSit)  cu  cfi  btiAt)nA  "o^as 
An  lA  fin.  UAf  'f An  oit)Ce  6uni  nA  ti-Aice  feo  ;  b6it)  Ati  pocA 
6\\\  cogtA  AgAm-fA,  aCc  Aj\  t)Q  beAtA  congbAij  "o'lnncmn  ajaT) 
f ein,  Ajuf  nA  li-innif  -00  -buine  Af  bit  50  bfACAit)  cu  tnife,  Imtig 
Anoif.      StAn  teAC." 

JeAtL  Coit^tiin  50  n-oeunfAt)  y&  jaC  mt>  -oubAifc  An  jfUAgAt 
beA5  t6if,  ■]  tAinig  fe  A-bAile,  tutjAifCAC  50  le6|\.  "bfieAtnAig  An 
niAtAifi  nAC  fAib  f6  Corn  gfUAniAC  Ajuf  bi  f6  fut  mA  n-oeACAi-b 
f6  AniAt,  Ajuf  -oubAifC  fi,  "  SAoiUm,  a  ttnc,  50  n"oeA|\nAit)  An 
c-a6|\  niAit  t)uic." 

"  Rinne  50  "oeimin,"  A^t  feifCAn,  "  A^uf  CAbAi]\  \(ux>  te  n'lte 
t)Am  Anoif'' 

An  o\-t)te  fin,  1  n-Aic  t)o  belt  A5  feicfit.  cot)Ait  f6  50  b^eAg, 
A^uf  A|\  iTiAi-oin  -oubAifc  f6  te  n-A  ttiAtAif,  "  "bi  bfiongtCit)  bt^eAg 

AJAtn    Afeif,    A    ttlAtAlf.  ' 

"  VIA  cAbAif  Aon  Aif-o  Af  bfionstCiT),''  Af  f An  rtiAtAit^  ;  "  1f 
concfAtcA  cuiceAnn   fiAt)  AmAt." 

CAit  Coifnin  An  tA  A5  fmuAineAi!)  a|\  An  scCrhnAt)  "oo  bi  Aige 
teif  An  nsfuAgAC  beAg,  •]  Af  An  fAi-ObfeAf  mof  "oo  bi  te  fAgAit 
Atge.  Af  mAi-Din,  tA  Af  nA  itiA|\A<i,  "oubAifC  f6  te  n-A  ttiAtAip, 
"  t)i  An   bfiongtoi-o   bfeAg  fin  AgAm   Af6if  Afif." 

"  50  meA-OAiji-C  "OiA  An  itiAit,  -\  50  tA5T)Ai5it)  S6  An  c-otc,"  a\\. 
f  An  xr\AtA^\^  ;  "  CuAtAit)  ni6  50  mime  t)A  mbei-OeAt)  An  biMongtCit) 
CSA-onA  A5  -ouine  cfi  oi-Oee  An-oiAig  a  Ceite,  50  mbei^OeAi:)  fi  fiof." 

An  CfioitiAt)  mAi-oin,  -o'SiiMj  Coifnin  50  moC  Ajuf  "oubAifc  f6 
Le  n-A  rhAtAijt,  "  t)i  An  bfiongtoi-o  bfeAj  fin  ASAtn  An6it\  Afif, 
A^uf,  6  tA^A tA  50  "ocAimg  f6  CugAm  cfi  oi-OCe  An"oiAi$  a  <i6ite, 
fACAit)  in6  te  feuCAinc  bfuit  Aon  f  if  inn  innci.  ConnAifC  ni6  tuib 
iti  mo  bfiongtCiTJ  "OO  b^AffAt)  mo  fiubAt  A^uf  mo  tut  "OAm." 

"  An  bf ACAi*  cu  in  f An  mbfiongtoi-o  cA  fAib  An  tuib  Ag  p Af  ?  " 
Aji  fAn  rhAtAif. 

"  ConnAfCAf  50  ■oeirhin,"  Af  feifeAn  ;  "  cA  fi  aj  fAf  CAob  teif 
An  5Ctoi<i  itioif  nigeACAin  acA  Af  bfuAC  nA  ti-Aibne." 

"  50  "oeimin,  ni't  Aon  tuib  A5  fAf  AnAice  teif  An  jctoiC  nij- 
eACAin,"  Af  fAn  rhAtAif  ;  "  bi  m6  'fAn  Aic  fin  50  mime,  Aguf  ni 
peu-ofAt)  fi  belt  Ann  A-jAn-fiof  "OAm.*' 
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league  with  the  fairies,  and  you  would  not  have  been  able  to 
take  that  opinion  from  them.  You  are  seated  now  in  exactly 
the  same  spot  you  were  born  in,  and  there  is  a  pot  of  gold 
within  a  foot  of  your  back,  but  you  are  not  to  touch  it  yet, 
because  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  Go 
home  now,  and  to-morrow  morning  tell  your  mother  that  you 
had  a  fine  dream,  that  there  was  a  herb  growing  beside 
the  river  that  would  bring  walk  and  activity  to  you.  Tell  the 
same  thing  to  her  three  mornings  after  each  other,  and  she 
will  believe  that  it  is  true.  When  you  go  seeking  the  herb, 
you  will  find  it  growing  down  from  the  big  washing  stone  that 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Take  it  with  you,  and  boil  it,  and 
drink  the  juice,  and  you  will  be  able  to  run  a  race  against 
any  boy  in  the  parish.  There  will  be  wonder  on  the  people 
at  first,  but  that  won't  last  long.  You  will  be  thirteen  years 
old  that  day.  Come  in  the  night  to  this  place.  I  will  have  the 
pot  of  gold  lifted,  but  for  your  life  keep  your  intentions  to 
yourself,  and  don't  tell  any  person  at  all  that  you  saw  me.  Go 
now;    farewell." 

Coirnin  promised  that  he  would  do  everything  the  little 
wizard  man  told  him,  and  he  came  home  joyous  enough.  The 
mother  observed  that  he  was  not  so  gloomy  as  he  was  before 
he  went  out,  and  she  said — 

"  I  think,  son,  the  air  did  you  good." 

"  It  did,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  and  give  me  something  to 
eat  now." 

That  night,  instead  of  being  sighing,  he  slept  finely,  and  in 
the  morning  he  said  to  his  mother — "  I  had  a  fine  dream  last 
night,  mother." 

"  Don't  give  any  importance  to  a  dream,"  says  the  mother, 
"  it's  contrary  they  fall  out." 

"  Coirnin  spent  the  day  thinking  on  the  discourse  he  had 
with  the  little  wizard  man  and  of  the  great  riches  he  was  to 
get.  In  the  morning  the  next  day  he  said  to  his  mother — "  I 
had  that  fine  dream  again  last  night." 

"  May  God  increase  the  good  and  may  He  decrease  the  bad," 
says  his  mother.  "  I  often  heard  that  if  a  person  had  the  same 
dream  three  nignts  after  other,  it  would  be  true." 

The  third  morning  Coirnin  got  up  early  and  said  to  his 
mother,  "  I  had  that  fine  dream  again  last  night,  and  since 
it  chanced  that  it  came  to  me  three  nights  after  other  I'll  go 
to  see  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  I  saw  an  herb  in  my  dream 
that  would  give  my  walk  and  my  activity  to  me." 
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"  tD'eTOifi  5U|\  pAf  fi  Ann  6  f oin,"  A-pf a  Coifnin,  "  Aguf  -f\A(iAi'6 
mife  T)A  "c6j\Ai5eAcc." 

"DuAit  fe  A  t)A  tAitri  pAoi,  Aguf  CuAit)  "o'Aon  teim  ArhAin  50  "oci 
An  "oojiAf,  Aguf  AmAc  teif.  iliof  t!)-pA'DA  50  -ftAit)  -pe  A5  An  5ctoi(i 
nigeACAin,  Aguf  ^UAif  fe  An  tuit).  Uug  fe  LeimeAnnA  mAf  fiAt* 
A  mbeit)eAT!)  5At)Af  '$a  teAnAiriAinc,  A5  ceACc  A-tiAite  te  ceAnn- 
ti'it5Ai|\e.- 

"  A  nfiAtAin,"  A-fv  feifeAn,  "  b'fiof  t)Am  mo  ttiMongtoit).  piiAi^A 
tne  An  tuiG.      Cuif  fiof  "OAtTi  An  pocA  Aguf  bfuit  "^Am  e." 

CuijA  An  rriAtAin  An  tuit)  'f^^^  bpocA,  Aguf  cimtiolt  cAfCA  tnfge 
leif,  Aguf  nuAi]\  bi  fi  bfuicce  Aguf  An  fug  fuAfi,  TD'ot  Coi-pnin 
e.  Hi  |\Ait)  fe  moiini'o  in  a  botg  nuAi|\  feAf  f6  fUAf  A-p  a  CofAit) 
Ajuf  tOfAij  fe  A5  fit  fUAf  Aguf  AnuAf.      t)i  lonjAncAf  mo-p  Afv 

A    rilACAIf.        UOfAlj    f1     A5    CAbAlfC    mile    5t6lf    AgUf    AtCUgAt)    T)0 

"OiA  ;  Ann  fin  jAif  fi  Af  nA  corfiAff AnnAib  Aguf  "o'lnnif  t)6it) 
bfionjloiT)  Coifnin,  Aguf  An  caoi  a  bfUAif  fe  ufAiT)  a  Cof.  "Di 
tutgAife  triof  off  a  uite,  mAf  bi  "bfijit)  Hi  jf^'OAij  'nA  comAffAin 
n'lAic  Aguf  bi  meAf  aca  uile  uiffi. 

An  oi-Ote  fin,  Cfuinnig  buACAitti-O  An  bAite  AfceA6  te  tutgAife 
■00  •6eunAm  te  Coifnin  Aguf  te  n-A  rriACAif.  TUiAif  bio"OAf  uite 
A5  corhf At)  CIA  fiubAtf  At)  AfceAt  aCc  pAi-Din  O  CeAttAig.  "Di  fiAt) 
uite  A5  CAinc  fAoi  An  5CA01  a  bfUAif  Coifnin  a  fiubAt  Aguf  tut 
A  6nAtri. 

"  50  "oeinhin  if  "OAm-f a  but)  coif  t)6  belt  bunieAC  ;  'f^  ■A" 
cf AtAt)  "oo  tu5  mo  poc-gAbAif-fe  "oo  "oo  finne  An  obAif,  Aguf  ca 
fiof  Ag  ti-uite  "Ouine  50  t)cu5  An  rfiAfCuijeACc  x>o  finne  fe,  ufAit) 
mo  Cof  Af  Aif  •OAm  pein.      OC,  mo  bfon  !    50  bpuAif  mo  poc  bfeAj 

bAf  !  " 

"  Uu5  Tzii  M-eiteAC,"  a^  Coifnin,  "  'fi  An  tuib  t)o  t^igCAf A15  m6: 
Rinne  me  bfiongtoit)  cfi  oit)ce  An-oiAig  a  Ceite  50  teijfeoCAt)  An 
I'lib  m6,  Aguf  ti5  te  mo  mAtAif  a  6fotu5At)"50  fAib  me  mo  CtAif- 
tncAt  CAf  6if  mo  teAtc'  6  ^^i^^^'^j  E^V'  o^  ^"^  T^S  "^  tuibe." 

"  T)'f?eut)fAinn  mo  mionnA  tAbAifc  50  bfuit  mo  rhAC  A5  innfinc 
nA  fifinne  ^tAine,"  Af  fAn  mAtAif. 

Ann  fin  tof ai$  caC  A5  TteunAim  mAgAit)  pAOi  pAi'oin,  guf  imtig 
f d  AmAC. 

CuAit)  5A(i  uite  nit)  50  mAit  te  Coifnin  A^uf  te  n-A  mAtAif  'nA 
t)iAi5  feo.  Aon  oit)6e  AiriAin  nuAif  cuAit)  An  triAtAif  Ajuf  nA 
cotfiAffAnnA  'nA  jcotitAt),  6uAit)  Coifnin  Cum  nA  n-Aicinne.  t)i 
A  CAfAit),  An  sfUAjAC  beA5,  Ann  fin  foime,  Ajuf  bi  An  pocA  6if 
f6it)  "do. 

"  Seo  t)uic  Anoif  An  pocA  6if  ;  cuif  1  tJCAifje  6  1  n-Aic  Af  bit 
If  toit  tcAt.  UA  An  oifeAt)  Ann  Aguf  t)eunfAf  t)uic  fA"o  no 
t>eAtA'' 
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'"^'Did  you  see  in  your  dream  where  the  herb  .was  growing?" 
says  the  mother. 

"  I  did,  indeed,"  says  he;  "  it's  growing  beside  the  big  wash- 
ing stone  that's  at  the  edge  of  the  river." 

"  Indeed  there's  no  herb  growing  near  ine  washing  stone," 
says  liis  motlier.  "  I  was  in  that  place  often,  and  it  could  not 
be  in  it  unbeknownst  to  me." 

"  Maybe  it  grew  in  it  since,"  says  Coirnin,  "  and  I'll  go  to 
look  for  it." 

He  struck  his  two  hands  under  him,  and  went  at  one  leap 
to  the  door,  and  out  with  him.  It  was  not  long  till  he  was 
at  the  washing  stone,  and  he  found  the  herb.  He  gave  leaps 
like  a  deer  that  a  hound  would  be  following,  coming  home 
with  excessive  joy. 

"  Mother,"  says  he,  ''  my  dream  was  true  for  me.  I  got  the 
herb.     Put  down  the  pot  for  me,  and  boil  it  for  me." 

The  mother  put  the  herb  in  the  pot  and  about  a  quart  of 
water  with  it,  and  when  it  was  boiled  and  the  juice  cold, 
Coirnin  drank  it.  It  was  not  a  moment  inside  him  when  he 
stood  upon  his  feet  and  began  running  up  and  down.  There 
was  great  astonishment  on  his  mother.  She  began  giving 
a  thousand  glories  and  praises  to  God.  Then  she  called  the 
neighbors  and  told  them  Coirnin's  dream  and  how  he  got  the 
use  of  his  feet.  There  was  great  joy  on  them  all,  for  Bridget 
O'Grady  was  a  good  neighbor,  and  they  all  had  a  regard  for 
her. 

That  night  the  boys  of  the  village  gathered  in  to  make 
rejoicing  with  Coirnin  and  his  mother.  When  they  were  all 
discoursing  who  should  Avalk  in  but  Paddy  Kelly !  They  were 
all  talking  of  how  Coirnin  got  his  walk,  and  the  activity  of 
his  bones. 

"  Indeed,  it's  to  myself  he  has  a  right  to  be  thankful ;  it's 
the  jolting  my  buck  goat  gave  him  that  did  the  work,  and 
everyone  knows  that  the  ride  he  took  gave  me  back  the  use 
of  my  feet  again.     Och!  my  grief  that  my  fine  buck  died!" 

"  You  lie!  "  says  Coirnin;  "  it's  the  herb  that  cured  me.  I 
had  a  dream  three  nights  after  other  that  the  herb  would  cure 
me,  and  my  mother  can  prove  it  that  I  Avas  a  cripple  after 
coming  from  Galway  till  I  drank  the  juice  of  the  herb." 

''I'd  take  my  oath  that  my  son  is  telling  the  clean  truth," 
says  his  mother.  Then  each  of  the  people  began  mocking 
i^addy,  till  he  went  out. 

Everything  went  well  with  Coirnin  and  his  mother  after 
that.  One  night,  when  his  mother  and  the  neighbors  Avent 
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"  SAOitim  50  t3t^A5pAi'6  m6  e  in  fAn  bpott  A  fAitt  f6  Ann,"  a^i 
f A  Coi|\nin  "  Ate  beAfpAiii  me  t\oinn  "oe  A-DAite  tiotn." 

"  TIa  cAli)Ait\  teAC  pof  6,  a6c  biot)  bfionstoit)  eite  aja-d  mAt\ 
bi  A5AT)  CcAnA,  Ajuf,  'nA  "61A15  fin,  C15  teAC  fvomn  "oe  "oo  tAbAific 
teAC.  CeAnnAij  An  CAlArh  fo  Aguf  cuifv  ccaC  A-p  bun  in  fAn 
mbAtt  A^^  |\u5Ai!)  tu,  A^uf  ni  peicpit)  cu  -pein  nA  Aon  "otiine  1  n-Aon 
CI  5  teAC,  tA  boCc  pA"D  "DO  beACA.  St  An  tCAC  An  oil — ni  freicpit) 
cu  xr\&  niof  trio/' 

Cuit\  Coitinin  An  pocA  fiof  in  fAn  bpott,  Agu-p  Cf^Afog  of  a 
Cionn,  Ajuf  tAini5  fe  A-bAite. 

A\y  mAi-oin,  'oubAifc  -pe  te  n-A  rhAtAijt  :  "  X)^  bfionjtoit)  eite 
AjAtn  A|\ei|A  A|\if,"  -j  An  c^eAf  mAiT)in,  "oubAi-pc  fe  tei,  "  Ua  mo 
bpiongtoiT)  piot^  Anoif  ^An  AtrifVAf,  bi  fi  AjAm  Afei-p  50  TDijieAC  mAf 
bi  fi  AjAm  An  x>a  uai|\  eite  ;  fin  cfi  uAife  Ant)iAi"0  a  teite,  Aguf 
ri5  tiom  e  feo  innfeACc  t)uic  nA6  bpeicpit)  cu  tA  boCc  fA"o  "oo 
ibdAtAj  aCc  ni  C15  tiom  Aon  fu"o  eite  "oo  fAt)  teAC  "o'a  cAoib." 

An  on!)Ce  fin,  6uAit)  fe  Cum  An  oca  6if,  •]  cug  tAn  fpofAin 
•06  AbAite  teif,  Aguf  Af  mAit)in  tug  fe  "oo'n  iriAcAif  e.  "  UA  niof 
mo,"  A"oeif  f e,  "  in  fAn  Aic  a  ■ocAinig  fin  Af,  Aguf  jeobAit)  me 
•6UIC  e  nuAif  bei"6eAf  fe  A5  ceAfcAt  uaic,  acc  nA  cuif  Aon  Ceifc 
ofm  "d'a  cAoib." 

niot\  bf AT)A  'nA  *iAig  feo,  ^uf  CeAnnAig  bfigit)  Hi  $f A-OAig  bo 
bAinne  -\  6uif  A|\  peuf ac  i.  Cuai*  fi  pein  Ajuf  Coifnin  Af  AgAi"6 
50  mAic,  Aguf  nuAif  bi  fe  piCe  btiAt)An  t)'Aoif,  CeAnnAig  fe  jAb- 
AtCAf  mof  CAtrhAn  cimciott  nA  b-Aicinne,  Ajuf  Cuif  ceAt  bfeAg 
Af  bun  Af  An  mbAtt  Af  fusA-o  e.  SeAt  jeAff  'nA  "oiAij  fin  pof 
f6  beAn.  t)i  muifigm  mof  Aije,  Ajuf  nuAif  puAif  pe  bAf  te  feAn- 
AOif,  "o'pAg  pe  Of  A^up  Aifgiot)  A5  A  ctoinn,  Agup  ni  pACAit)  Aon 
otJine  "DO  CorhnAig  in  pAn  C15  pin  tA  boCc  AtxiAitij 
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to  sleep,  Coirnin  went  to  the  furze.  His  friend  the  little 
wizard  was  there  before  him,  and  the  pot  of  gold  was  ready 
for  him.  "  Here  now  is  the  pot  of  gold  for  you,  stow  it  away 
in  any  place  you  like ;  there's  as  much  in  it  as  will  do  you 
throughout  your  life." 

"  I  think  I'll  leave  it  in  the  hole  where  it  was,"  says  Coirnin, 
"  but  I'll  bring  a  share  of  it  home  with  me." 

"  Don't  take  it  with  you  yet,  but  iiave  another  dream  like  the 
one  you  had  already,  and  after  that  you  can  take  a  share  with 
you.  Buy  this  ground  and  set  up  a  house  on  the  spot  where 
you  were  born,  and  neither  you  yourself  nor  anyone  in  the 
same  house  with  you  will  ever  see  a  day's  poverty  during  your 
life.     Farewell  to  you  now;   you  shall  see  me  no  more." 

Coirnin  put  the  pot  down  in  the  hole  and  clay  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  came  home. 

In  the  morning  he  said  to  his  mother — "  I  had  another  dream 
last  night,  but  I  won't  tell  it  to  you  till  I  see  if  I  will  have  it 
again  three  nights  after  other." 

"  The  second  morning  he  said — "  I  had  the  dream  again  last 
night;  "  and  the  third  morning  he  said  to  her — "  My  dream  is 
true  now  without  doubt.  I  had  it  las+  night  just  as  I  had  it 
the  two  other  times,  that's  three  times  atier  one  another,  and  I 
can  tell  you  this — that  you  won't  see  a  poor  day  during  your 
life,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  else  about  it." 

That  night  he  went  to  the  pot  of  gold,  and  brought  the  full 
of  a  purse  of  it  home  with  him,  and  in  the  morning  he  gave  it 
to  his  mother.  "  I  have  more,"  says  he,  "  in  the  place  where 
that  came  from,  and  I'll  get  it  for  you  when  you'll  be  wanting 
it,  but  ask  no  question  of  me  about  it." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  till  Bridget  O'Grady  bought  a 
milch  cow  and  put  her  on  grass.  She  herself  and  Coirnin 
went  on  well,  and  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  bought 
a  large  holding  of  land  round  the  furse,  and  set  up  a  fine  house 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  born.  A  short  time  after  that  he 
married  a  wife.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  when  he  died  of 
old  age  he  left  gold  and  silver  to  his  children,  and  not  a  person 
who  lived  in  that  house  saw  a  poor  day  ever. 
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Ua    flAT)    "d'A    HAT) 

5tif  zu  fAitin  focAif  I  mbfois, 

"CA  f iA"o  "d'a  t^A-a 

5ti|\  cu  beii.in  catia  da  bpog. 

Ua  flAT)  T)'a   f\At) 

<\  rhite  5fA"0  50  "ocug  cu  "OAtn  cut,- 
Cit)  50  t)puit  feAH  te  pAjAit 

'S  teif  An  CAiltiu|A  "beATi  An   pifx  tluAit>3 

"Oo  cugAf  nAOi  mi 

1  bpjAiofun,  ceAngAitce  crvtiAi"6, 
"botCATO  Af  mo  CaoI-aiG 

Aguf  mite  5tAf  Af  fUT)  •pi^'<''r> 
tJAtoA-ppAinn-fe   p-Oe 

TTlAt^    CAt)A|\pA"0    CAtA    COIf    CUAITI,' 

"Le  -ponn  "oo  Geit  -pince 

Siof  ie  t)eAn  An  pif  tluAit); 

6Aoit  mife  A  Ceuxj-feAf c 

50  mbeit)'  Aon  cigeAf  it)i|\  me  'f  t« 
SAoit  me  'nnA  "oeig-fin 

50  mb|\eu5pA  mo  tCAnO  A|\  "oo  gtuiiiB 
TTlAttACc  1x1$  lleime 

A-p  An  ce  fin  t)Ain  "Oiom-fA  mo  Ctu,^ 
Sin,  Aguf  tiite  50  tei|\ 

"LuCc  biAeige  cuif  i"di|\  me  'f  cu. 

U^  c-pAnn  Ann  f  An  ngAi-p-oin 

AiH  A  b-pAfAnn  t)iiit,teAt)A|\  A'f  btAt  Duiiiej 
Arx  UAifv  tcAgAim  mo  tAifi  Aip 

If  tAi-Qif  nAc  mbpif  eAnn  mo  c|\oi"6e  ; 
'S  e  f  otAf  50  bAf 

A'f  6  *o'f AjAit  o  -plAiceAf  AnUAf 
Aon  poi^in  AriiAin, 

A'f  e  "a'pAgAit  o  "DeAn  An  Pi^  HuAiib; 

ACC   50    *OC15    tA   An    CfAOJAlL 

'tlnA  -peubpAf  cnuic  Aguf  cuAin, 
UiucfAi-O  fmtnc  A-p  An  ng-pein 

'S  belt)  nA  neuttcA  Com  "oub  teif  An  nsuAtj 
"b^it)  An  -pAi-p^e  ci-pm 

A'f  ciocfAiii  nA  bp6ncA  'f  nA  c-puAig' 
'S  b6it)  An  CAittiuf  A5  f5peA'DA6 

An  tA  fin  f A01  t)eAn  An  Pf  "RuAit); 
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THE    RED    MAN'S    WIFE. 
{Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde  in  "  Love  8ongs  of  Connacht."] 

"xL?  what  they  say, 

Thy  little  heel  fits  in  a  shoe, 
*Tis  what  they  say, 

Thy  little  mouth  kisses  well,  too. 
'Tis  what  they  say, 

Thousand  loves  that  you  leave  me  to  rue; 
That  the  tailor  went  the  way 

That  the  wife  of  the  Red  man  knew. 

Nine  months  did  I  spend 

In  a  prison  closed  tightly  and  bound; 
Bolts  on  my  smalls* 

And  a  thousand  locks  frowning  around; 
But  o'er  the  tide 

I  would  leap  with  the  leap  of  a  swan, 
Could  I  once  set  my  side 

By  the  bride  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

I  thought,  O  my  life, 

That  one  house  between  us  love  would  be; 
And  I  thought  I  would  find 

You  once  coaxing  my  child  on  your  knee  ; 
But  now  the  curse  of  the  High  One 

On  him  let  it  be, 
And  on  all  of  the  band  of  the  liars 

Who  put  silence  between  you  and  me. 

There  grows  a  tree  in  the  garden 

With  blossoms  that  tremble  and  shake, 
I  lay  my  hand  on  its  bark 

And  I  feel  that  my  heart  must  break. 
On  one  wish  alone 

My  soul  through  the  long  months  ran, 
One  little  kiss 

From  the  wife  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

But  the  day  of  doom  shall  come, 

And  hills  and  harbors  be  rent; 
A  mist  shall  fall  on  the  sun 

From  the  dark  clouds  heavily  sent; 
The  sea  shall  be  dry, 

And  earth  under  mourning  and  banj 
Then  loud  shall  he  cry 

For  the  wife  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

*  There  are  three  "smalls,"  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  ankles  In  Irish 
romantic  literature  we  often  meet  mention  of  men  being  bound  "  with 
the  binding  of  the  three  smalls," 
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tii'oiTie  r\A   5CteAS* 

"bi  peitm^Aft  [no  "ouine-uAf^t]  Ann  fAti  ci|\  A'^t.;]  ni  j\Ait)  ^i^e 
aCc  Jkon  rhAC  AttiAin.  CAirng  f6  feo  [RitJife  riA  ^cleAf]  cuige 
AfceAC  c|AAtn6nA  oitxie,  Aguy  'o'iA|\f  fe  toifctn  06  pein  Ajuf 
•oo'n  -oA-Y-'eus  "oo  5i  1  n-einpeACc  teif. 

"  SuAiAA<>  tiotn  mAiA  CA  fe  AgAm  te  c'aJatO,"  a^i  fAti  feitmeA|\, 
"  aCc  ciut)t\AT6  me  tbuic  e  Aguf  -oo  "o'  -OAY-'eug.''  "Pfic  fuipeAji 
feiTb  "doit)  6otti  rtiAit  A'f  Gi  fe  Ai^e,  Aguf  nuAif\  '01  An  fuipeAf\ 
cAicce,  'o'iA|\|A  An  Tli-oiiAe  a^  An  "OA-'-p-'eug  fo  eifije  fUAf  Aguf 
ptofA  5Aif5it)eA(iCA   "OO   t)eunArh    "oo'n    feA|\   fo,  A5  CAifbeAnc  *  a 

ngniOttl  Aft  A  IJI    ACA. 

'D'eiiMj  An  t)A-'|\-'eu5  Agtif  |MnneA'OA|\  gAifgi-oeAccA  "66,  Agtif 
ni  f^ACA  An  "ouine  feo  A|\iAni  piofA  ^AifgToeAccA  mA-p  ia"o  fin, 
"  mAifeA"6,"  A"Dei|\  An  "Duine-UAfAt,  f eAf  An  cige,  "  niojA  bfeAffi 
tio;n  An  oifieA'o  fo  ["oe  f Ai"6t)|\eAf]  'nA  "oa  nibei"6eA"0  mo  mAc 
lonnAnn  fin  [-oo]  "oeunAtri." 

"  teig  tiom-f A  e,"  a|A  Ui-oife  nA  gcleAf,  "  50  ceAnn  Ia  Aguf 
bLiA"6Ain,  Aguf  belt)   fe  Com   mAit   te   ceAccAfi  "oe  nA  buACAitlib 

feo    ACA  AJAm." 

"  tei5feA-o,"  Afv  f An  "ouine-uAfAt,  "  a6c  50  "ociub|\Ai"6  cu  Af,  Aif 
CujAm  e  1  gceAnn  nA  btiA'dnA." 

"  O  ciub|\A-o,"  Af  Hi-oif e  nA  gcteAf,   "  a^  Aif  cujat)  e. 

Pfit  b-p^ACfAfc  A|\  mATDin,  tA  A-\y  nA  mAfAc,  "ooib,  nuAif  bioT)AH 
A5  "out  A5  imteACc,  Agtif  teig  An  "ouine-UAfAi  An  mAC  Leo,  Aguf 
"o'fAn  fiA"0  Amuig  tA  A^uf  btiA"6Ain. 

1  gceAnn  a'  tA  Aguf  btiA"OAin  cAinis  fiA"o  Afif  A-bAite  cuije, 
A^^uf  A  rfiAC  fein  1  n-emfeAcc  teo.  t)i  fe  [aj]  fAife  offA,  Aguf 
bi  fAitce  -pompA  Aige,  A^uf  bi  oi^ce  liiAic  aca.  TltiAif  bio"DA|\ 
CAfeif  A  fuipeijt,  "oubAifc  Ki-oife  nA  jcteAf  teif  An  "oA-'iA-'eug 
6i|M$e  fUAf  At\if  Ajuf  5Aif5i"6eAec  "oo  "oeunAni  "oo'n  "otnne-tiAfAt 
"oo  bi  CAbAifc  An  cftiip6i|\  "ooib.  Anoif  bi  a  mAC  fein  Ann,  ffeifin, 
A^uf  bi  fe  1  n^Aft  "oo  belt  com  mAit  te  ceAccAfv  aca.  "  tli't  fe 
'nA  5Aif5i"6eA6  f 6f  Com  mAit  te  mo  cui"o-fe  feAf ,  Ate  teig  tiom-fA 
6,"  AtA  tli"oit^e  nA  gcteAf,  "  A]\  feA-O  tA  Ajuf  btiA"tAm  eite." 

"  tei5feA"o,"  Af  feif eAn.  "  acc  50  "ociubf Ait)  cu  Af  Aif  CugAm 
&  1  7;ceAnn  An  tA  Aguf  btiAt)Ain."      "DubAiiAC  fe  50  t>atibf a"6. 

"O'lmtij  fiA"o  te6.  An  tA  A|a  nA  riiAf ac  'feif  bit)  n^  mAiT)ne,  Aguf 
■o-fAnA"OAf  Amuij  tA  Aguf  btiAt)Ain  eite.  Aguf  1  jceAnn  An  tA 
Ajuf  btiAt)Ain  tonnAifc  An  "ouine-uAf At  An  comtuA"OAtA  Ag  ccAtc 


i  " 


■"  Ca  .An  rE^ul  TO    f OCAt  Af  pOCAt    50    -Ot'lieAC   mAtI    "OO  fUAIfCAf    AgUf    ITIAf  "OO 

;tii'obAf  fiof  e  6  beul  fhAjicAiTi  nwAi-Q  Ui  ^loV^ApAt  (fofTJe  1  mbeuftA),  1 


5Conx)Ae  riA  5Aitti1Tl§ 
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THE   KNIGHT   OP  THE   TRICKS. 

Written  down  word  for  word  by  me  from  the  dictation  of  Martin  Rua 
O  GilJarna,  or  "  Forde,"  near  Monivea,  Co.  Galway  (a  small  farmer, 
about  50  years  old,  Irish-speaking  only). — Douglas  Hyde. 

There  was  a  farmer  {read  gentleman]  in  the  country,  and  he 
had  only  one  son.  And  this  man  [the  Knight  of  the  Tricks] 
came  in  to  see  him,  on  the  evening  of  a  night,  and  asked 
lodgings  for  himself  and  the  twelve  who  were  along  with.  him. 

"  I  think  it  miserable  how  I  have  it  for  yon,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, "  but  I'll  give  it  to  you  and  to  your  twelve."  Supper 
was  got  ready  for  them,  as  good  as  he  had  it,  and  when  the 
supper  was  eaten,  the  knight  asked  these  twelve  to  rise  up  and 
perform  a  piece  of  exercise  for  this  man,  showing  the  deeds 
[accomplishments]  they  had. 

The  twelve  rose  up  and  performed  feats  for  him,  and  this 
man  had  never  seen  any  feat  like  them.  "  Musha,"  says  the 
gentleman,  the  man  of  the  house,  "  I  wouldn't  sooner  [own] 
all  this  much  riches,  than  that  my  son  should  be  able  to  do 
that." 

"  Leave  him  with  me,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks,  "  till 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day,  and  he  will  be  as  good  as  any  of 
these  boys  that  I  have." 

"  I  will,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  but  [on  condition]  that  you 
must  bring  him  back  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"  Oh,  I  will  bring  him  back  to  you/'  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks. 

Breakfast  was  got  for  them  in  the  morning,  of  the  next 
day  when  they  were  going  a-departing,  and  the  gentleman  let 
the  son  with  them,  and  they  remained  away  a  day  and  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  year,  they  came  home  again 
to  him,  and  his  own  son  along  with  them.  He  was  watching 
for  them,  and  had  a  welcome  for  them,  and  they  had  a  good 
night.  When  they  were  after  their  supper,  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks  told  the  twelve  to  rise  up  and  perform  feats  for  the 
gentleman  who  was  giving  them  the  supper.  Now  his  own 
son  was  there  also,  and  he  was  near  to  being  as  good  as  any 
of  them. 

"  He  is  not  yet  a  champion  as  good  as  my  men  are,  but  let 
him  with  me,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks,  "  for  another  day 
and  a  year." 

"  I  will,"  said  he,  "  but  that  you  will  bring  him  back  to  me  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  a  year."     He  said  he  would  bring  him. 
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"OO    tteit   A|\    Alf    A^AIf    AgUf    A    ttlAC    teo. 

CAiteAt)Aj\  An  -puipeAf^,  A^uf  nuAif\  V)^ox)A■\\  Y^^f  •<^  fuipei|\, 
"Out»Ai|\c  fe  te  n-A  Cui"o  peA|\  eifige  fUAf  Aguf  piofA  gAifgi-OeACCA 
•OO  "OeuriAtri  "oo'ti  "ouine-uAf aI,  X)o  tti  CAt)Ai|\c  tia  ^riAoirhuiteACc  (?) 
•o6it>.  X)'6itM5  fiAT)  f UAf,  cfi  pi|\  "oeug,  Aguf  bA  e  A  tiiAC  An  peA]\ 
"OO  t)'peA|\|\  ■oe'n  m6At)  fin.  Hi  fAi5  feA]\  Af  bic  lonnAnn  ceA^ic 
"OO  bAinc  "oe  acc  Ri-oi^e  nA  jcteAf  pein. 

TDei-p  An  "ouine-tiAf aI,  "  ni't  f eAp  A|\  bit  aca  lonnAnn  gAifgit)- 
eA(ic  "OO  "OeunAiti  te  mo  rhAC  pein." 

"  tli'l,,  50  "oeirhin,"  Af  "Ri-oife  nA  gcleAf  "  Aon  peAf  lonnAnn  a 
"OeunAtfi  aCc  mife ;  Aguf  itia  teigeAnn  cti  t)Arii-fA  e  tA  Agup 
btiA"6Ain  eile,  b6it)  fe  'nA  gAifgi-OeAc  corii  mAit  tiom  pein." 

"  ttlAipeAt),  teigpeAT),"  A|\  pAn  ■oume-uApAt,  "  leigpi"?!)  me  teAC 
6,"  A-oeif  pe. 

Am  op,  nio|\  iAj\tA  p6  ai|\,  An  c-Am  po,  a  tAbAi|\c  A|v  Aip  Afip,  mAj\ 
finne  p6  nA  ti-AmAnncA  eiie,  Agup  niof  ciii|\  pe  Ann  a  jeApAib  e. 

1  5ceAnn  An  tA  A^x3f  btiAt)Ain,  bi  An  "ouine-uAfAi.  Ag  pAnAiriAinc 
Aguf  A5  f  uit  te  n-A  mAC,  aCc  ni  tAimg  An  mAC  nA  Ui-oi-fve  nA  gcteAf . 
t3i  An  c-AtAif,  Ann  fin,  pAoi  imnit)e  moif  nA6  fAib  An  mAC  Ag 
ceACc  A-bAite  611156,  Agtip  "ovibAifc  pe  :  "  pe  b'e  aic  "oe'n-  "oorfiAn 
A  bpuit  p6,  CAitpit)  me  A  pAJAlt  AmAC." 

"O'lmtig  pe  Ann  pin  Agup  bi  fe  Ag  imceACc  guf  caic  f e  cfi  oi^OCe 
Aguf  cfi  tA  Ag  fiubAt.  UAini5  Ann  fin  AfceAc  1  n-Aic  A  pAib  Aftif 
bpeAg,  Aguf  AmuiJ  AnAgAi^  An  "oofuif  itioif  bi  cfi  pif  "oetig  A5 
buAtAt)  bAife  Ann  ;  A^up  peAp  pe  aj  peiicAinc  Aft  nA  cfi  peAfAib 
•oeug  "o'a  biiiAtAt),  A^up  bi  Aon  peAf  AriiAin  "d'a  bUAtAt)  te  "OA-'p- 
'etig  ACA.  CAinig  pe  'fAn  aic  a  fAbAT)Afv  AfceAc  Ann  A  meAf5  Ann 
fin,  Aguf  'f6  A  rtiAC  pein  bi  Ag  buAtAt)  An  bAipe  teif  An  *oA-'n-'eu5 
eite. 

Cuifv  f6  pAitce  f 01m  An  AtAip  Ann  fin.  "  O  !  a  ACAif,"  A'oei|\ 
f6,  "  ni't  Aon  pAjAit  ajat)  opm.  Hi  finne  cuf a,"  At)eif  f^,  ''  -do 
gnAtA  (jnot^)  ceAfc  ;  nuAi-f\  bi  cu  [a^]  T)etinAm  mAfgAit)  teifeAn 
nio-fv  lA^vf  cti  Aif  ;  mife  ["oo]  tAbAipc  Af  Aif  Ciija-o." 

"  If  fiot^  piTij"  At)eif  An  c-ACAif: 

"  Anoif,"  ATDeif  An  mAc,  "  ni  bpttigpit)  cu  peuCAinc  o-pm  AnoCo, 
a6c  "oeunpAH  cpvi  cotAim  -oeuj  "oinn  Ajup  CAicpi"DeAf  g-pAnA  coiiice 
Ai^  An  uftA|\  Agiip  "oeupf Alt)  Ui-oife  nA  gcteAp  mA  AitnijeAnn  c« 
•00  TfiAC  Off  A  fin  [  —  Ann  a  meApg-p  An]  50  bpuigpit)  cu  6.  TI1 
b^it)  mipe  A5  ice  Aon  gfAin  Agup  bei*  nA  cinn  eite  A5  ite.  X)€^'6 
Wife  "out  Anonn  'f  AnAtt  'f  A5  buAtAt)  p|\iocA  Ann  fAn^gcuiT)  eite 
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They  went  away  with  themselves  the  next  day,  after  theii 
morning's  meal,  and  they  remained  away  for  another  day  and 
a  year.  And  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  a  year  the  gentleman 
saw  the  company  coming  to  him  again.  He  gave  them  a 
welcome  and  a  supper,  for  joy  them  to  be  back  again  and  his 
son  with  them. 

They  ate  their  supper,  and  when  they  were  after  their 
supper  he  said  to  the  men  to  rise  up  and  perform  some  feats  for 
the  gentleman  who  was  showing  them  this  kindness.  They 
rose  up,  thirteen  men,  and  his  son  was  the  best  man  of  *11  the 
lot.  There  was  no  man  at  all  able  to  take  the  right  from  him 
[overcome  him]  but  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  himself. 

Says  ^he  gentleman  then,  "  There's  not  a  man  of  them  able 
to  perform  feats  with  my  own  son." 

"  There  is  not  indeed  one  man,"  says  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks,  "  able  to  do  it  but  me,  and  if  you  leave  him  to  me  for 
another  day  and  a  year  he  will  be  a  champion  as  good  as 
myself." 

"  Musha,  then  I  will,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  I'll  let  him 
with  you,"  says  he. 

Now  this  time  he  did  not  ask  him  to  take  him  back,  as  he 
had  done  the  other  times,  and  he  did  not  put  it  in  his  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  year  the  gentleman  was  wait- 
ing and  hoping  for  his  son,  but  neither  the  son  nor  the  Knight 
of  the  Tricks  cam,e,  The  father  was  then  in  great  anxiety  lest 
his  son  was  not  com/ing  home  at  all  to  him,  and  he  said,  "  what- 
ever place  in  the  world  he  is  in,  I  must  find  him  out." 

He  departed  then,  and  he  was  going  until  he  spent  three  days 
And  three  nights  traveling.  He  then  came  into  a  place  where 
there  was  a  fine  dwelling,  and  outside  of  it,  over  against  the 
great  door,  there  Avere  thirteen  men  playing  hurley,  and  he 
stood  looking  at  the  thirteen  men  playing,  and  there  was  a 
single  man  hurling  against  twelve  of  them.  He  came  in 
amongst  them  then,  to  the  place  where  they  were,  and  it  was 
his  own  son  that  was  playing  against  the  other  twelve. 

He  welcomed  his  father  then.  "  Oh,  father,"  says  he,  "  you 
have  no  getting  of  me,  you  did  not  do,"  says  he,  "  your  business 
right:  when  you  were  making  your  bargain  with  him  you  did 
not  ask  him  to  bring  me  back  to  you." 

"  That  is  true,"  says  the  father. 

"  Now,"  said  the  son.  '^  you  Avon't  get  a  sight  of  me  to-night, 
but  thirteen  pigeons  will  be  made  of  us,  and  grains  of  oat^J 
thrown  on  the  floor,  and  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  will  say  thai 
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"oe  riA  col^mAitt.  5^o^^i"o  cu  "oo  fojAn  Aguf  ■oeA|\t:Ai"6  cii  •Leif 
gUjA  t)'6  me  togpAf  cu.  Sin  6  An  cotriAftA  tteifiim  "ouic,  i  |mocc 
50  n-AicneocAit)  cu  mife  AnieAfg  nA  gcotAm  eite,  Aguf  mA  tojAnn 
cu  50  ceA|\c,  belt)   me  ajat)  An  uAif  fin." 

"O'pAg  An  mAc  e  Ann  fin,  Aguf  CAinig  fe  AfceAC  Ann  fAn  ceAC, 
Aguf  Cui|\  "Ri-oife  nA  gctcAf  fAitce  foirhe.  'OtttJAi-pc  An  "ouine- 
uAfAt  50  x>CxSini5  fe  A5  lA^^f Ait)  a  mic  nuAif  nAc  t)cu5  An  "Rinife 
At\  Aif  teif  e  1  5ceAnn  nA  hUA-dnA.  "  tlioti  cuifv  cu  fin  Ann  fAn 
mAfi^At),"  A]\  fAn  RiTJiive,  "  aCz  6  CAinig  cu  cotfi  f a"oa  fin  X)'a 
iA|\fAit),  CAicfit)  fe  belt  AgAT),  niA  'f  feit)if  teAC  a  cogAt)  AmAC." 
Ru5  f6  AfceAC  Ann  fin  e  50  feomfA  a  -pAiO  cfi  coLAim  t)eu5  Ann, 

A^Uf    ■OUt)A1|\C    f6    Leif,    A    fOJA     COtAim    X>0    COgAt)    AmAC,    AgUf    "O^ 

mbut)  11-6  A  ttiAc  pein  x>o  cogfAt)  fe  50  t)CiucfAt)  leif  a  ConjbAit. 
t)i  nA  cotAim  uile  A5  piocAt)  nA  n^fAUA  coifce  "oe'n  ufiAf,  acc 
Aon  CeAnn  AtriAin  t)o  bi  jAbAit  CAfc  Aguf  Ag  buAlAt)  pfiocA  Ann 
fAn  gcuit)  eite  aca.  "Oo  cog  An  t)uine-uAf At  An  ceAnn  fin.  "  UA 
■00  tfiAC  gnotAigte  AgA-o,"  Af  fAn  "RitJife. 

CaiC  fiAT)  An  oit)(ie  fin  buit  (?)  a  ceite,  Aguf  "o'lmcig  An  t)uine- 

UAfAt   AgUf    A    ttlAC    An    tA    A]\    TiA    ttlAfAt    AgUf    'OfAgA'OAf    TlnDlfe    UA 

5CteAf.  TluAifi  bi  fiAT)  Ag  t)ut  A-bAite  Ann  fin,  CAinig  fiAt)  50 
bAite-mof,  Aguf  bi  AonAc  Ann,  Aguf  nuAif  bioT)Af  t)ut  AfCeAC  Ann 
fAn  AonAci  "o'lAff  An  mAC  Af  a  ACAif  ffeAng  x>o  teAnnAC  A^uf  X)0 
t)eunAm  At)AfCAiiA  t)6.  "  "OeunfAit)  mife  fCAit  x>iom  fein,"  A-oeif 
f6,  "  Aguf  t)iotf Alt)  cu  me  Af  An  AonAc  f o.  Uiucf Ait)  Tlit)ife  nA 
5CteAf  CujAt)  AjA  An  aouac — ci.  fe  x>o  t)'  teAnAiiiAinc  Anoif — Aguf 
ceAnnoCAit)    fe    mife    uaic.      tluAif    beit)eAf   cu    '5   Am'    t)iot,    nA 

CAbAlfV    An    C-At)AfCAf    UA1C    AtC    COngbAlg    CU^AT)    f6in    e,    AgUf    [if] 

f6it)iiA  tiom-fA  ceAtc  A|\  Aif  CugAt) — aCc  An  c-At)AfCAf  -DO  Cong- 
t)Alt." 

"Rinne  An  mAc  fCAit  t)e  fem  Ann  fin,  Ajuf  fUAif  An  c-AtA^t 
At)AfCA|A  Ajuf  Cuif  fe  Ai|\  e.  CAfi\Ain5  fe  fUAf  Ann  fin  Af  An 
AotiAt  &,  Aguf  if  seAfjA  "DO  bi  fe  'nA  feAfArh  Ann  fin,  nuAif  CAinig 
Ri-oit^e  nA  5cteAf  cuige  Aguf  t)'iAff\  fe  cia  meAt)  t)o  beit)eAt)  a^ 
ATI  fCAit  Aige.  "  Ufi  ceut)  puncA  "  t)eif  An  "ouine-uAf At.  "  Ciu- 
bt^Ait)  mife  fin  t»uic."  X)e\\y  'Rit)ife  nA  jcteAi — ciubfAt)  fS  fut» 
All  bit  t)6  A5  fuit  50  bf uigfeAt)  fe  An  mAC  Af  Aif,  mAf  bi  fiof 
Aige  50  mAic  5Uf  b'e  t)o  bi  Ann  fAn  fCAit.  "  UiubfAit)  mife  t)uic 
6  Af  An  Aifgiot)  fin,"  Af  fAn  t)uine-uAf At,   "  aCc  ni  ciubf Ait)  me 

An    C-At)AfCAlA."        "   t)ut)    CeAfC   An    C-At)AfCAf   T)0    tAbAlfC,"    Af   fAn 

Tlit)ife.' 

"O'lmtig  An  tlit)ife  Ann  fin  A^uf  An  fCAit  teif,  Aguf  t)'imtig  An 
T)uine-uAfAt  Af  A  beAtAt  fein  A5  t)ut  A-bAite.  ACc  ni  fAib  f6 
aCc  Amuig  Af  An  AonAC  'fAn  Am  a  "OCxiinic  An  mAC  fUAf  teif  Afifj 
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if  you  recognise  your  son  amongst  those,  you  shall  get  him.  I 
will  not  be  eating  my  grain,  but  the  others  will  be  eating.  I 
will  be  going  back  and  forwards  and  picking  at  the  rest  of 
the  pigeons.  You  shall  get  your  choice,  and  you  will  tell  him 
that  it  is  I  you  will  take.  That  is  the  sign  I  give  you  now, 
so  that  you  may  know  me  amongst  the  other  pigeons,  and  if 
you  choose  right  you  will  have  me  then." 

The  son  left  him  after  that,  and  he  came  into  the  house,  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  bade  him  welcome.  The  gentleman 
said  that  he  was  come  looking  for  his  son,  since  the  Knight  did 
not  bring  him  back  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  "  You 
did  not  put  that  in  the  bargain,"  said  the  Knight,  "  but  since 
you  are  come  so  far  to  look  for  him  you  must  have  him  if  you 
can  choose  him  out."  He  brought  him  in  then  to  the  room 
where  the  thirteen  pigeons  were,  and  told  him  to  choose  out  his 
choice  pigeon,  and  if  it  was  his  own  son  he  should  choose  that 
he  might  keep  him.  The  other  pigeons  were  picking  grains  of 
oats  off  the  floor,  all  but  one,  who  was  going  round  and  picking 
at  the  others.  The  gentleman  chose  that  one.  *'  You  have 
your  son  gained,"  said  the  Knight. 

They  spent  that  night  together,  and  the  gentleman  and  his 
son  departed  next  day  and  left  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks.  When 
they  were  going  home  then,  they  came  to  a  town,  and  there  was  a 
fair  in  it,  and  when  they  were  going  into  the  fair  the  son  asked 
the  father  to  buy  a  rope  and  make  a  halter  for  him.  "T'll 
make  a  stallion  of  myself,"  said  he,  "  and  you  will  sell  me 
at  this  fair.  The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  will  come  up  to  you 
on  the  fair — he  is  following  you  now- — and  he  will  buy  me 
from  you.  When  you  will  be  selling  me  don't  give  away  the 
halter,  but  keep  it  for  yourself,  and  I  can  come  back  to  you — 
only  you  to  keep  the  halter." 

The  son  made  a  stallion  of  himself  then,  and  the  father  got 
the  halter  and  put  it  on  him.  He  drew  him  up  after  that  on 
the  fair,  and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  there  when  the 
Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  how 
much  would  he  be  wanting  for  the  stallion.  "  Three  hundred 
pounds,"  says  the  gentleman.  "  I'll  give  you  that,"  said  the 
Knight  of  Tricks — he  would  give  him  anything  at  all  hoping 
that  he  might  get  the  son  back,  for  he  knew  v/ell  that  it  was 
he  that  was  in  the  stallion.  "  I'll  give  him  to  you  at  that 
money,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  but  I  won't  give  the  halter." 
"  It  were  right  to  give  the  halter,"  said  the  Knight. 

The  Knight  went  away  then,  and  the  stallion  with  him,  and 
the  gentleman  departed  on  his  own  road  going  home,  but  he 
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"  A  ACAifi,"  A'oeitA  fe,  "  cA  me  A\y  pAgAit  Atroiu  a^at),  Atr  zA  AonA6 
Ann  A  teiceiT)  feo  "o'aic  AiriA-pAc  -Aguf  •pACAtnAoi'o  AfceAC  Ann." 

An  tA  Af\  nA  rhA|\AC,  nuAif  ti)io"OA|\  Ag  "ouL  AfceAc  Ann  fAn  Aondci 
eile,  "outJAifc  An  mAC  :  "  "OeunpAit)  tne  fCAiL  ■oiom  pein  Aguy' 
ciucpAiTi  "RToife  nA  gcteAf  AjM'f  "ooni'  ce^^nnAc.  UiuOfAit)  fe 
AifgiOT)  A|\  bit  ot\m  A  lAfUfAf  cu,  aCc  cuifi  Ann  fAn  mAfgAX)  nAC 

"OC1ut)f\A1X)    CUfA    An    C-A"6AfCA|\    "DO."        UAf |\Ain5eA'OA|\    fUAf    A|\    An 

AonAc  Ann  fin,  Agtif  finne  fe  fCAit  "oe  fein  Aj;uf  cuif  An  c-acaijx 
A'OAfCAf;  Ai-f\  Ajuf  If  seAfiA  "oo  t)i  fe  Ann,  'nA  feAf Arii,  nuAifv  CAinig 
Tli'oife  nA  gcieAf  cuije  Aguf  "o'fiAffuij  fe  "oe  cia  rr\eAX>  "oo  tteic- 
eAt)  Af  An  fCAil,  Ai^e.  "  Se  ceut)  puncA,"  a\\  fAn  "otiine-UAfAi. 
"  UiubfAit)   mife   fin  "ouic,"  Atjeii^   fe.     "  Ace   ni   ciubfAit)  me  An 

C-A"DAfCAf     "OUIC."  "   Xywd    ceAfC    An    C-At)AfCAf    CAbAlfC    AfCeAC 

'fAn  mAjvgAt),"  Af  An  'Rit)ife,  acc  ni  bftiAi|\  fe  e. 

tD'imtig  "Ri-oijAe  nA  gcteAf  Ann  fin  Aguf  An  fCAit  teif,  Aguf 
"o'lmcij  An  "ouine-uAf At  Af  a  GeAtAc  Ag  "oul  A-t)Aile,  Ate  ni  f\Ait> 
f6  1  mbeAfnA  a'  cofcuim  Ag  "0111  AmAc  Af  An  AonAC  Am  [nuAif] 
A  "ocAinig  An  mAC  a]  if  fiiAf  teif. 

"  UA  50  mAit,  ACAif  "  AT)eif  fe,  "  ca  An  uaiji  feo  gnocAijte 
AgAinn,  ACC  ni't  fiof  AgAm  cfeut)  "OeunfAf  An  tA-AmAfAc  tinn: 
Ua  AonA6  Ann  a  teicei"o  feo  "d'aic  AmAfAC  Aguf  cAffongAmAoiT) 
Ann." 

CuA'OA|\  mA|\  fin  Af  An  AonAc  An  tA  A\y  n-A  iriAfAc,  A^tif  finne 

An    niAC    fCAlt   "Oe  f&in,    AgUf   CUlf   An    C-ACA1f   At)AfCAf   Alf,    AJUf  If 

geAff  "oo  bi  fe  'nA  feAfAiti  Af  An  AonAc  1  n-Am  CAinig  tliTDife  nA 
jeteAf  Afif  Cuige.  "O'fiAffuig  An  Ki'oife  cia  ifieAt)  "oo  bei'OeA'C) 
f6  A5  lAff Alt)  Af  An  fCAit  bfCAg  fin  "DO  t)i  Aige  Ann  fAn  At!)AfCAf; 
"  TIaoi  gceu-o  ptincA  ca  mife  Ag  iAffAi"o  Aif,"  Af  fAn  "ouine-uAfAt: 
Tliof  fAoit  fe  50  "ociiibf A"o  fe  fin  "oo.  ACc  ni  (ionjbocA"^  Aifpo^o 
Af  bit  An  fCAit  o'n  Tli"Dife.  "  UitibfAi"6  me  fin  "ouic,"  A"oeif  fe; 
Ctiif  f6  A  tAfh  Ann  A  pocA  Aguf  tug  fe  An  nAoi  jceu'o  piincA  "Co, 
Ajuf  fug  fe  A\\.  An  fCAit  teif  An  tAim  eite,  Aguf  "o'imtij  fe  teif 
torn   tuAt  fin   guf   "oeAfmA"D  An   "ouine-uAfAt  €  "oo   cuf  Ann   fAn 

mAfgA"?!)    An    C-A"DAfCAf    tAbAlfC    A\\    Alf    "OO. 

"O'fAn  fe  Ag  fuit  50  bfittfeA"6  An  mAC,  acc  niof  fitt  fe.  tug 
fe  fUAf  €  Ann  fin  Aguf  "oubAifc  fe  nAc  fAib  Aon  triAit  "06  cfufon 
(?)  [belt  A5  fuit]  50  bfAt  teif,   nA  te  n-A  teAcc  Af  Aif  Afif  50 

bfAt. 

Cu5  'Ri"oife  nA  gcteAf  Ann  fin  An  mAC  teif,  Aguf  bi  fe  CAbAifC 
'6  uite  f oifc  pionnuif  Aguf  "Of oc-uf/vi"De  "66,  Aguf  ni  tei5feA"6  fS 
6  Af  bof"o  te  Aon  "ouine  Ag  ite  a  beAtA,  acc  bi  fe  Ann  fin  ceAn- 
gAitce,  Aguf  An  tA  teigf eA"t)  f e  nA  5^tf5it)i5  eite  AmAC,  ni  teigf eA-o 
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was  only  just  out  of  the  fair  when  the  son  came  up  to  him 
again.  *'  Father,"  says  he,  "  you  have  got  me  to-day,  but 
there  is  a  fair  in  such-and-such  a  place  to-morrow,  and  we'll 
go  to  it.'' 

The  next  day  when  they  were  going  into  the  other  fair,  the 
son  said,  "  I  will  make  a  stallion  of  myself,  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Tricks  will  come  again  to  buy  me.  He'll  give  you  any 
money  that  you  may  ask  for  me,  but  put  it  in  the  bargain  that 
you  will  not  give  him  the  halter."  They  drew  up  on  the  fair 
then,  and  he  made  a  stallion  of  himself,  and  the  father  put  a 
hallter  on  him;  and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  there  when 
the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  to  him  and  asked  him  how  much 
he'd  be  wanting  for  the  stallion.  "  Six  hundred  pounds," 
says  the  gentleman.  "I'll  give  you  that,"  says  he;  "but  I 
won't  give  you  the  halter,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  It  were  only 
right  to  give  the  halter  into  the  bargain,"  said  the  Knight, 
but  he  did  not  get  it. 

The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  departed  then,  and  the  stallion 
with  him,  and  the  gentleman  went  on  his  way,  going  home; 
but  he  was  not  as  far  as  the  custom-gap,  going  out  of  the  fair, 
when  the  son  came  up  with  him  again. 

"  It  is  well,  father,"  says  he,  "  we  have  gained  this  time,  but 
I  don't  know  what  will  to-morrow  do  with  us.  There  is  a  fair 
in  such-and-such  a  place  to-morrow,  and  we  will  go  down  to  it." 

They  went  to  the  fair  accordingly  next  day,  and  the  son 
made  a  stallion  of  himself,  and  the  father  put  a  halter  on  him, 
and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  on  the  fair  Avhen  the  Knight  of 
the  Tricks  came  up  to  him  again.  The  Knight  asked  how  much 
he  would  be  wanting  for  that  fine  stallion  that  he  had  there 
by  the  halter.  "  Nine  hundred  pounds  I'm  asking  for  him," 
says  the  gentleman.  He  never  thought  he  would  give  him 
that.  But  no  money  would  keep  the  stallion  from  the  Knight. 
"  I'll  give  you  that,"  says  he.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  him  the  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  with  the  other 
hand  he  seized  the  stallion  and  went  of!  with  him  so  quick 
that  the  gentleman  forgot  to  put  it  into  his  bargain  that  ho 
should  give  him  back  the  halter. 

He  waited,  hoping  the  son  would  return,  but  he  did  not.  He 
gave  him  up  then,  and  said  that  there  was  no  good  for  him  to 
be  expecting  him  for  ever,  or  expecting  him  to  ever  come  back 
again. 

The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  then  took  away  the  son  with  him, 
and  was  giving  him  all  sorts  of  punishment  and  bad  usage, 
-'■nd  would  not  let  him  [sit  down]  at  table  with  anyone  to  eat 
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fe  eifeAti  teo.     t)i  fe  feAt  ipAXiA  ruAf  fin,  Ajjuf  "Ri-oitte  tiA  gcteAf 
A5  cufv  "Ofoc-irieAf  A^\\  Aguf  A5  CAt)Ai]AC  uile  foipc  pionnuif  "oo. 

Uuic  fe  AiriAc  guj^  imtij  "Ri-oife  ha  gcleA-p  An  tA  fo  Af  bAite, 
Aguf  "o'pAgGAit)  f6  eifeAn  Ann  fAn  Ijpumneoig  if  Aif'oe  'fAn  ceAC, 
'n  A1C  nAC  f\Ai5  fut)  A|\  bit  te  -pAgAil  Aige  ;  Ajtif  e  ceAngAilce 
Ann  fin,  fuAf  1  n-Aifoe.  Aguf  nuAi|\  t)i  'c  mte  "Ouine  imtijce  Ann 
fin,  Aguf  5An  A\\  An  c-f|VAiT)  acc  e  fein  Aguf  An  CAiUn,  -o'uvj^n  fe 
"oeoC  uifge  1  n-Ainm  T)e,  Af  An  gCAitin. .  T)ut)Ainc  An  CAitin  50 
mbei-OeAt)  pAicciof  uif^M  X)a  Xy-jpA-^At)  a  mAigifcif  aitiac^,  1,  50  mAf- 
t)66At)  fe  i. 

"  Til  Cloif pit)  "ouine  a\\.  bit  50  -oeo  6,"  At)eit\  fe,  "  nA  bio* 
fAicCiOf  A\\  bit  Ofc,  ni  mife  innfeocAf  [  —  inneofAf]  T>6  e."  Cug 
fi  fUAf  An  "oeoC  uifge  cuige  Ann  fin,  Agiif  nuAin  cuif  fe  a  CI015- 
lonn  Ann  fAn  uifge,  Ag  6t  An  uifge,  finne  fe  eAfcon  "oe  f em  Aguf 
CiiAiti  f e  fiof  Ann  fAn  f oiteAC.  t)>  f f otAn  beA^  uifge  cAob  Amuig 
•oe  'n  "oofUf  bi  [aj]  fit  50  nt)eACAit)  fe  AfceAC  Ann  fAn  AbAinn, 
Aguf  CAit  fi  AmjkC  Ann  fAn  f^AOtAn  ^aC  a  fAib  "o'fuigteAC  'fAn 
foiteA6  AIC1.  t)i  feifeAn  Ag  imteAcc  Ann  fitr  Aguf  6  'nA  eAfcuin 
Ann  fAn  AbAinn,  A5  CAff Aingc  A-bAite. 

TluAif  tAinig  tlnDife  nA  gcteAf  A-bAite,  6v^A^t>  fe  fUAf  50  bpeic- 
peAt)  fe  An  peA|\  t)'pA5  pe  ceAngAilce,  Ajuf  ni  bpuAif  pe  e  pomie 
Ann.  "O'piApfuij  pe  "oe  'n  CAitin  Af  Aipig  pi  e  A5  imteACc. 
"OubAipc  An  CAilin  nAp  Aipig,  aCc  50  x>zus  pi  pein  bpAon  uipge 
puAp  Cuige. 

"  Agup  CA  'p  Cuip  en  An  puigteAC  "oo  bi  a-^a-o  ?  "  Atjeip  pe. 

''  CAit  me  'pAn  ppotAn  ahiaC  e,"  Ap  pipe. 

"  Ua  pe  imti^te  'nA  eApcuin  Ann  pAn  AbAin,"  Atjeip  pe,  "  gteup- 
Aijit)  ptiAp,"  A-oeip  pe,  teip  An  t)A-'p-'eu5  gAipgnieAci,  "  50 
teAnpAniAoiT)  e." 

TlmneA-OAf  "oa  rhA'OAit)  "oeug  uipge  t)iob  pein  a-^ui^  teAnAtJAp 
Ann  pAn  AbAin  e  ;  Agup  nuAip  bio-OAp  A5  ceACc  puAp  teip  Ann  yAU 
AbAinn  T)'eipi5  pe  'nA  eun  a\'  An  AbAinn  Ann  pAn  Aei(K. 

tluAip  puAip  piAT)  pin  AniAC  gup  imtig  pe  Af  An  AbAinn,  pinneA'OAp 
•OA  feA^AC  T)eu5  "oiob  pein  Agup  "o'lmtijeA-oAp  AntJiAij  An  em — 
uipeog  T)o  pinne  pe  t)e  pein — A-^uf  bio'OAp  aj  ceA6r  puAp  teip. 

TluAip  puAip  pe  ^AX>  A5  ceAnnAt)  teip,  Ajtip  nAC  pAib  pe  lonnAnn 
•out  UAtA,  bi  pAicCiop  mop  Aip  t)i  beAn  A5  cAtAt)  Amuig  ai[^  pAipc 
bAin.  tuiptmg  pe  'nuAp  a^  An  Aei[^,  6  belt  'nA  eun,  1  njAp  •oo'n 
Coipce,  Agup  pmne  pe  spAnA  coipce  "66  pein. 

Uuiptmg  piA-o  pein  'nA  "CiAig  Agtip  pmneA^OAp  "o^  CeApc-ppAncAC 
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his  food,  but  he  was  there  tied,  and  the  day  he  would  let  the 
other  champions  out  he  would  not  let  him  out  with  them.  He 
was  like  this  for  a  long  time  and  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks 
putting  dishonor  on  him,  and  giving  him  every  kind  of  punish- 
ment. 

It  fell  out  that  on  this  day  [of  which  we  are  going  to  tell] 
the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  went  from  home,  and  left  him  at  the 
window  that  was  highest  in  the  house,  where  he  had  nothing 
at  all  to  get,  and  him  tied  there,  up  on  high.  And  then  when 
everybody  was  gone  away  and  nobody  left  on  the  street  {i.e., 
about  the  place)  but  himself  and  a  servant-girl,  he  asked  the 
girl,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  girl  said 
that  if  her  master  were  to  find  it  out  he  would  kill  her. 

"Nobody  shall  ever  hear  it,"  says  he:  "don't  be  a  bit 
afraid,  it's  not  I  who'll  tell  him."  She  brought  up  the  drink 
of  water  to  him  then,  and  when  he  put  his  head  into  the  water, 
drinking  the  water,  he  made  an  eel  of  himself,  and  he  went 
down  into  the  vessel.  There  was  a  little  streamlet  of  water 
beside  the  door,  that  was  running  until  it  went  into  the  river, 
and  she  cast  out  into  the  little  stream  all  the  remains  that  she 
had  in  the  vessel.  He  kept  going,  then,  and  he  an  eel,  in  the 
river,  drawing  towards  home. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  home,  he  went  up  to 
see  the  man  he  had  left  bound,  and  he  did  not  find  him  there 
before  him.  He  asked  the  girl  if  she  felt  [perceived]  him 
going,  or  if  she  perceived  anything  that  gave  him  leave  to  go. 
The  girl  said  that  she  perceived  nothing,  but  that  she  herself 
brought  a  drop  of  water  up  to  him. 

"And  where  did  you  put  the  leavings  that  you  had?" 
says  he. 

"  I  threw  it  out  into  the  little  stream,"  says  she. 

"He's  gone  as  an  eel  into  the  river,"  says  he.  "Prepare 
vourselves,"  says  he  to  the  twelve  champions,  "  till  we  follow 
him." 

They  made  twelve  Avater-dogs  of  themselves,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  river,  and  when  they  were  coming  up  with 
him  in  the  river,  he  rose  up  as  a  bird,  out  of  the  river  into 
the  air. 

When  they  found  this  out.  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  river, 
they  made  twelve  hawks  of  themselves,  and  pursued  after  the 
bird — it  was  a  lark  he  made  of  himself — and  they  were  coming 
up  to  him. 

When  he  found  them  closing  on  him,  and  that  he  was  not 
able  to  escape  frora  them,  there  w^s  great  terro?  pn  hilflb 
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■oeug  ■oiot)  pein,  [^^uf  Ci  An  K^X)^\^e  'tia  6oiteAc-pf\AiiCA6].  Uof  A15- 
eATDAf  A5  ice  AH  Coifce  Ann  fin  Aguf  f Aoit  -piAt)  e  Geit  itce  aca, 
a6c  ni  ^Ait).  t)i  fiAT)  A5  ice  An  coi^^ce  50  fVAit!)  fiAT)  1  njAf  "do 
beic  f  acaC. 

tluAiiA  nieAf  feifeAn  50  fVAiti)  a  fAic  icce  aca,  A^uf  nAc  |\At)At)A-t\ 
lonnAnn  mofAn  eite  x>o  "deunAiti,  "o'eifig  fe  fUAf  Aguf  finne  fe 
■pionnA(>  "oe  pein,  Aguf  t)Ain  fe  An  ctoigionn  "oe'n  x>a  ffAncAc  "oeug 
Aguf  "oe'n  coiieAc; 

t)i  ceAT*  Aige  "otit  A-GAite  "o'a  AtAif  Ann  fin  niiAif\  t)io'OA|\  tiite 
mAt\t)  Ai^e.     Asuf  fin  "oeit^e  'R.i-oit\e  nA  gcteAf; 
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There  was  a  woman  winnowing  [oats]  out  in  a  bare  field.  He 
descended  out  of  the  air  from  being  a  bird,  near  to  the  oats, 
and  he  made  a  grain  of  oats  of  himself. 

They  themselves  descended  after  him,  and  made  twelve 
turkeys  of  themselves,  and  the  Knight  was  the  turkey  cock. 
They  began  eating  the  oats,  and  they  thought  that  they  had 
him  eaten,  but  they  had  not.  They  were  eating  the  oats  until 
they  were  near  to  being  satiated. 

When  he  considered  that  they  had  enough  eaten  and  that 
they  were  not  able  to  do  much  more,  he  rose  up  and  made  a 
fox  of  himself,  and  took  the  heads  off  the  twelve  turkeys  and 
turkey  cock. 

He  had  leave  to  go  home  to  his  father  then,  when  he  had 
them  all  killed     And  that  is  the  end  of  the  Knight  of  Tricks 
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mo  X)n6n  Am  atj  GvAmu^e* 

If  e  CA  mojt, 
If  6  5At)Ait  Toi^  m6 
'S  mo  mite  fco|\; 

"O'pAjAt)  'fAn  mt)AiLe  m6 

'OeunAtfi  bfoin, 
5An  Aon  cfuit  cAjA  fAite  tiom 

Coi-OCe  HA  50  •oeo. 

TTlo   l,6un   daC  Cpuit  mife 

'guf  i^io  mui|\nin  Gaii 
1  ^-cuige  tAijeAn 

Ho  1  5-corTDAe  An  Clit^ijrti! 

TTto  Gfton  nA6  Gpuit  mife 

'5uf  mo  mite  5fA"t) 
/difv  bof"o  toinge 

UfiAtt  50  'lTlefiic4j 

teAbUlt)    tUACfA 

t)i  pum  Afeijt, 
A^uf  CAit  me  AmA6  6 
te  ceAf  An  tA^;    . 

UAini5  mo  5fV^*6-fA 
te  mo  tAeX) 

JUAtA  AlfV  gUAtAin 

Ajuf  beut  Afi  Oeut* 
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MY     GRIEF     ON     THE     SEA.* 
(Tkakslated  by  Douglas  Hydb.) 

My  grief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll  I 

For  they  heave  between  me 
And  the  love  of  my  soul  I 

Abandoned,  forsaken. 

To  grief  and  to  care, 
Will  the  sea  ever  waken 

Relief  from  despair? 

My  grief  and  my  trouble ! 

Would  he  and  I  were 
In  the  province  of  Leinster 

Or  county  of  Clare. 

Were  I  and  my  darling — 
Oh,  heart-bitter  wound !— • 

On  board  of  the  ship 
For  America  bound. 

On  a  green  bed  of  rushes 

All  last  night  I  lay, 
And  I  flung  it  abroad 

With  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  my  love  came  behind  me— 
He  came  from  the  South ; 

His  breast  to  my  bosom. 
His  mouth  to  my  mouth. 


*TAterally:  My  grief  on  the  sea,  It  is  it  that  is  big.  It  is  it  that  ia 
going  between  me  And  nay  thousand  treasures.  I  was  left  at  home 
Making  grief,  Without  any  hope  of  (going)  over  sea  with  me,  For  ever 
and  aye.  My  grief  that  I  am  not,  And  my  white  moorneen,  In  the 
province  of  Leinster  Or  County  of  Clare.  My  sorrow  I  am  not,  And  my 
thousand  loves  On  board  of  a  ship  Voyaging  to  America.  A  bed  of 
rushes  Was  under  me  last  night  And  I  threw  it  out  With  the  heat  of 
the  day.  My  love  came  To  my  side,  Shoulder  to  shoulder  And  mouth 
on  mouth.      ["  Love  Songs  of  Connacht."] 
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An    tttlAC^ltt  t)0   t)T   A   t)pAt)   An   A  rtl^CAltl* 

A  V)fAX>  6  foir  tti  ti-nAtfiAin  pofCA  t)A|\  ti)'  -<Mnm  pA-ofAig  Aguf 
tltiAtA  111  CiAHACAin.  'Di"6eA"DAf\  btiA'OAin  Aguf  -pice  pofCA  gAII 
Aon  ctAnn  t)o  Deic  aca,  Aguf  t)i  b|i6n  m6|\  oft^A,  mA|\  tiac  -pAiTj 
Aon  oit)|\e  ACA  te  tiA  gcuix)  f ATotifif  T)'  •pAjttAit  Aige.  t)i  x>a  ac^a 
CAtriiAn,    t)6,    Ajuf    pei-pe    jAttAii    aca,    Aguf    tti    cuAi-f\m    aca    50 

fAt!)At)A|\    -pAlt)l31f. 

Aon  oToce  AriiAin,  t)i  pA"OfAi5  ceAcc  A-bAite  o  teAc  "otnne 
rhuinncinig,  Agtif  nuAi|\  CAinig  fe  com  pAtJA  teif  An  -poitig  itiAoit, 
tAinig  feAVi  "oume  tiAC  aitiac  Aguf  "outtAi-iAC  :  "  50  mbeAnnAijit) 
"OiA  "Duic,"  "  50  mbeAnnAig'  T)ia  'guf  1TltJi|\e  "ouic,"  a|\  pAt)- 
fVAig.  "  CAT)  ACA  A5  cuf  bfoin  ofc  ?  "  Af  f An  fCAn  t)uine.  "  tli't 
niofAn  50  "oeimin,"  Afv  Pa-oiaaij,  "  ni  beit)  me  a  bpAT)  beo,  Aguf 
ni't  mAC  'nA  injcAn  te  CAoineAt)  mo  "oiAig  niiAi|\  jeobAf  me  bAf." 
"  t)'  ei'oi|\  nAC  mbei"oeA  mAf  fin,"  Af  -pAn  feAn-'oume.  "  Pahao-|a  ! 
bei"DeA"D,"  AH  pA-Qf A15,  "  CAim  bt-iA'OAin  A^tif  -pice  pofCA,  Aguf 
ni't  Aon  cofAmtAcc  pof."  "  gLAc  m'focAt-fA  50  mbei"©  mAC  05 
A5  "oo  tiinAoi,  C|\i  |\Aite  o'n  oitxie  Anocc."  Cuait)  Patjhaij  A-bAite, 
tucgAifeAc  50  teo-p,  -Aguf  "o'lnnif  An  fgeut  "oo  TluAtA.  "  A-pA  ! 
ni  fAib  Ann  fAn  CfeAn  "ouine  acc  sogAitte,  a  bi  Ag  "oeunAm  mA^- 
Alt)  o|\c,"    A|\    lluAtA.      "    If    mAic    An    fgeuLui'D    An    Aimpf,"    A|a 

PA-Oj^Alg. 

"Di  50  mAic  Aguf  ni  -fVAib  50  b-oLc  ;  feAt  mA  (ftit)  n-oeACAit!) 
leic-btiA"6Ain  tAfc,  connAifc  pA-ofAi^  50  fAib  lIuAtA  "out  oiT^fxe 
■00  CAbAi|\c  "OO,  Aguf  bi  bfOT)  moi\  ai]\.  Cofinj  re  A5  cuia  ha 
peitme  1  n-ofoujAt),  Aguf  A5  pAgbAit  jAt  nit)  feit)  te  ti-AgAit)  An 
oi'ofe  615.  An  tA  cAini^  cinneAf  ctoinne  Af  tluAtA,  bi  pAtJ^Aig 
Ag  cuf  cfAinn  615  A  tAcAif  T)0|VAif  An  cije.  TliiAif  cAinig  An 
fgeut  tuige  50  j\Aib  mAc  65  A5  TluAtA,  bi  An  oifCAT)  fin  ttiC5Ai|\e 
Aif  gu-fv  CU1C  fe  mA-f\b  te  cinneAf  cfvoi'oe. 

t)i  bfon  mof  Aif  lluAtA,  Aguf  *oubAifc  fi  teif  An  nAoi'OeAnAn  : 

"  Hi  Coifjfi'O  me  cu  6m'  ciC  50  mbeit)  cu  lonAnn  An  cf Ann  "oo 

t!)1   "O'    ACAIf   A5    CU|V    nUAIf    fUA1f    fe    bAf    "OO    CA-p^AAing   Af   nA     ffV^A- 

rfiAib." 

5oi-peA"6  pAi"oin  aja  An  nAonbeAnAn,  Aguf  tug  An  rhAcAifv  cio6 
•06  50  -pAib  fe  fCAtc  mbtiA-onA  "o'Aoif.  Ann  fin  C115  fi  AmAC  6 
te  feuCAinc  An  -pAib  f6  lonAnn  An  cfiAnn  "00  cA-i\HAin5,  acc  ni  f Aib; 
tlioj^  Cuif  fin  Aon  *0|tO(i-meifneAC  Af  An  mAcAif,  cug  fi  AfceAC  6,- 

*  O  feA\\  x)A|i  b'Aiiir!i  M.<ca,  1  n-Aice  te  iDAite-An-iiobA,  ^Con-oAe  ttluij-eo. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  LONG  ON  HIS  MOTHER. 

(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

There  was  long  ago  a  married  couple  of  the  name  of  Patrick 
and  Nuala  O'Keerahan.  Tliey  Avere  a  year  and  twenty 
married,  without  having  any  children,  and  there  was  great 
grief  on  them  because  they  had  no  heir  to  leave  their  share 
of  riches  to.  They  had  two  acres  of  land,  a  cow,  and  a  pair 
of  goats,  and  they  supposed  that  they  were  rich. 

One  night  Patrick  was  coming  home  from  a  friend's  house, 
and  when  he  was  come  as  far  as  the  ruined  churchyard,  there 
camp  out  a  gray  old  man  and  said,  "  God  save  you." 

"  God  and  Mary  save  you,"  says  Patrick. 

"-What's  putting  grief  on  you?  "  says  the  old  man. 

"There  isn't  much  indeed  putting  grief  on  me,"  says 
Patrick,  "  but  I  won't  be  long  alive,  and  I  have  neither  son 
nor  daughter  to  keen  after  me  when  I  find  death." 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  be  so,"  says  the  old  man. 

"  Alas !  I  will,"  says  Patrick,  "  I'm  a  year  and  twenty 
married,  and  there's  no  sign  yet." 

"  Take  my  word  that  your  wife  Avill  have  a  young  son 
three-quarters  of  a  year  from  this  very  night." 

Patrick  went  home,  joyous  enough,  and  told  the  story  to 
Nuala. 

"  Arrah,  there  was  nothing  in  the  old  man  but  a  dotard 
who  Avas  making  a  mock  of  you,"  says  Nuala. 

"  Well,  '  time  is  a  good  story-teller,'  "  said  Patrick. 

It  was  well,  and  it  was  not  ill.  Before  half  a  year  went 
by  Patrick  saw  that  Nuala  was  going  to  give  him  an  heir, 
and  there  was  great  pride  on  him.  He  began  putting  the 
farm  in  order  and  leaving  everything  ready  for  the  young 
heir.  The  day  that  sickness  came  on  Nuala,  Patrick  was 
planting  a  young  tree  before  the  door  of  the  house.  When 
the  news  came  to  him  that  Nuala  had  a  young  son,  there 
was  that  much  joy  on  him  that  he  fell  dead  v/ith  heart-disease. 

There  was  great  grief  on  Nuala,  and  she  said  to  the  infant, 
"I  will  not  wean  you  from  my  breast  until  you  will  be  able 
to  pull  up  out  of  the  roots  the  tree  that  your  father  was 
planting  when  he  died." 

The  infant  was  called  Paudyeen.  or  little  Pat,  and  the 
mother  nursed  him  at  her  breast  until  he  was  seven  years  old. 
Then  she  brought  him  out  to  see  was  he  able  to  pull  up  the 
tree,  but  he  was  not.  That  put  no  discouragement  on  the 
mother;   she  brought  him  in,  and  nursed  him  for  seven  years 
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Aguf  tu5  cioC  feACc  mbliA-OriA  eite  "66,  ^guf  ni  -nAitt  Aon  I^uaC- 
A^tt  Ann  fAn  ci|\  lonAnn  ceAtc  fUAf  teif  i  n-obAif. 

"Paoi  6eAnn  Tjeifit)  nA  ceit-pe  bliA"6nA  "oeug  tug  a  rhAtAi-p  AmAC 
6,  te  -peuCAinc  An  |\^>iti)  fe  lonAnn  An  cfAnn  "oo  tAfVftAins,  a6c  r.i 
|\Aib,  mAf\  bi  An  C|\Ann  i  n-icifv  rriAic,  Aguf  Ag  -pAf  50  m6|\.  Tliop 
(iui|\  fin  Aon  "OfoC-ttiifneAC  a\\  An  rhACAif. 

Uti5  fi  cioC  feACc  mbliA-OnA  eile  "66,  Aguf  pAOi  6eAnn  "Dei|\it) 
An  AmA  fin,  bi  fe  Cotti  mof  A^uf  Cotfi  tAiT)if  te  f acaC. 

Cu5  An  tndcAif  AtnA6  e  Aguf  x>iibAi-|\c  :  "  TlUif  (mnnA)  bf uit  cu 
lonAnn  An  Cf^xnn  fin  -^o  tAfHAing  Anoif,  ni  ciubfAit)  m&  Aon  bfAon 
eite  ciCe  t)uic."  Cnif  pATOin  fmujAifle  Af  a  tAniAib,  A^uf  fUAi-p 
5feim  Af  bun  An  (ifAinn.  An  Ceu-o-iAffAi-O  -oo  tug  f^,  CfAit  f6 
An  CAlAvti  feACc  bpeiffe  a|\  jAt  CAOib  "oe^  ^Buf  teif  An  "OAfA 
lAffAi-O  €65  fe  An  cfAnn  Af  nA  ffeAtriAib,  Aguf  cmiCiott  fiCe 
connA  -oe  CfeAfoig  teif.  "  'S\^At>  mo  Cfoit)e  tu,"  Af  fAn  rhACAif,- 
"  If  flu  ci6e  btiA-OAin  Aguf  fiCe  tu."  "  A  niAtAif ,"  Af  pATOi'n, 
"  "D'oibfig  cu  50  cfUAit)  te  biAt)  Ajuf  x>eo6  "oo  tAbAifc  •OArh-fA  o 
fujAt)  me,  Aguf  CA  fe  1  n-Am  "OAm  Anoif  fuT)  ^igin  "oo  *6eunArh 
•ouic-fe,  Ann  "00  feAn-tAetib.  If  6  feo  An  eeu"o-(ifAnn  "00  tA\\\<' 
Aing  me  Aguf  "oeunfAit)  me  mAi-oe  tAirhe  t)Am  fein  "06."  Ann  fin 
fUAif  f6  fAb  Aguf  cuAg,  A^uf  geAff  An  cfAnn,  A5  fAjbAit  cim- 
Ciott  fi6e  Cfoig  "oe  'n  bun,  Ajuf  bi  cnAp  Aif,  Com  mof  te  cuf 
"oe  nA  cufAib  cfuinne  -oo  bit)eAt)  1  n-6ifinn  An  c-Am  fin.  t)i  of 
cionn  connA  meA-^ACAin  Ann  fAn  mAi"oe  tAime  nuAif  bi  fe  gteufCA 
A5  pAi-oin. 

Af  niAi-oin,  tA  Af  nA  liiAfAC,  fUAif  pAiT)in  sfeim  Af  a  rhAi-oe, 
•o'fAg  A  beAnnACc  A5  a  rhACAif,  Aguf  "o'lmtig  A5  cofuigeACc  feif- 
bife.      t)i  f6  A5  fiubAt  50  "ocAinis  f6  50  CAifteAn  fig  tAijeAn. 

"O'flAffUlJ    An    flj     -te     CAT)     "GO      bi      f6      'lAffAI-d.         "  A5      lAffAlt) 

oibfe,  mA  fe  -do  coit,"  Af  pAi-oin.  "  t)fuit  Aon  teifo  asaX)  ?  " 
Af  fAn  fij.  "  tli't,'  Af  pAit)in,  "  aCc  C15  tiom  obAif  Af  bit  "oA 
n-oeAfnAn!)  feAf  AfiArii  t)eunAm."  "  "OeunfAit)  me  mAfgAt)  teAC," 
&f  fAn  fij,  "  mA  ti5  teAC  n-uite  ni-d  a  ofooCAf  mife  "Ouic  a  -Oeun- 
3.rh  Af  feAi!)  fe  mi,  beuffAit)  me  "oo  meA-OACAn  fein  "o'cf  -Ouic, 
xguf  m'injeAn  mAf  mnAoi-pofCA,  aCc  muriA  ■OC15  teAC  ^aC  nit)  "oo 
ieunAtti,  cAittfi-b  cu  -oo  CeAnn."  "  UAim  fAfCA  teif  ad  mAfjAt) 
'in,"  A\\  pAi-oin.  "  Uei-O  AfceAC  'f^"  f^iobot,  Aguf  bi  A5  buAtA* 
ioifce  -oo  nA  bA  (buAib)  50  mbeit)  "oo  Ceu-o-pfonn  f6it)." 

CuAi-6  pAi-oin  AfceAC,  Ajuf  fUAif  An  fuifce,  a6c  ni  fAib  An 
-uifcin  ACc  niAf  tfAir.n?*,  1  tAitfi  pA-OfAig,  Aguf  -oubAifC  f6  teif 
t:6in,"  if  feAff  mo  mAi-oe-tAim'  'nA  An  gteuf  fin."  tofuig  f6 
A5  buAtAt)  leif  An  mAToe-tAim'  Aguf  niof  bfAt)  50  fAib  An  mfeA-o 
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more,  and  there  was  not  a  lad  in  the  country  who  was  able 
to  keep  up  with  him  in  his  work. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  his  mother  brought  him  out 
to  see  ^^'as  he  able  to  pull  up  the  tree,  but  he  was  not,  for  the 
tree  was  in  good  soil,  and  growing  greatly.  That  put  no 
discouragement  on  the  mother. 

She  nursed  him  for  seven  more  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  as  large  and  as  strong  as  a  giant. 

His  mother  brought  him  out  then  and  said,  "  Unless  you 
are  able  to  pull  up  that  tree  now,  I  will  never  nurse  you  again." 

Paudyeen  spat  on  his  hands,  and  got  a  hold  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tree,  and  the  first  effort  he  made  he  shook  the  grouna 
for  seven  perches  on  each  side  of  it,  and  at  the  second  effort 
he  lifted  the  tree  from  the  roots,  and  about  twenty  ton  of  clay 
along  with  it. 

"  The  love  of  my  heart  you  are,"  said  the  mother,  "  you're 
worth  nursing  for  one  and  twenty  years." 

"Mother,"  says  Paudyeen,  "you  worked  hard  to  give  me 
food  and  drink  since  I  was  bom,  and  it  is  time  now  for  me 
to  do  something  for  you  in  your  old  days.  This  is  the  first 
tree  I  ever  pulled  up,  and  I'll  make  myself  a  hand-stick  of  it. 
Then  he  got  a  saw  and  axe,  and  cut  the  tree,  leaving  about 
twenty  feet  of  the  bottom,  and  there  was  a  knob  on  it  as  big 
as  a  round  tower  of  the  round  towers  that  used  to  be  in 
Erin  at  that  time.  There  was  above  a  ton  weight  in  the 
hand-stick  when  Paudyeen  had  it  dressed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Paudyeen  caught  a  hold 
of  his  stick,  left  his  blessing  with  his  mother,  and  went  away 
in  search  of  service.  He  was  traveling  till  he  came  to  the 
castle  of  the  King  of  Leinster.  The  king  asked  him  what  he 
was  looking  for.  "  Looking  for  work,  if  you  please,"  says 
Paudyeen. 

"Have  you  e'er  a  trade?"  says  the  king. 

"  No,"  says  Paudyeen,  "  but  I  can  do  any  work  in  life  that 
ever  man  did." 

"I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you,"  says  the  king;  "if  you 
can  do  everything  that  I'll  order  you  to  do  during  six  months, 
I'll  give  you  your  own  weight  in  gold,  and  my  daughter  as 
your  married  wife;  but  if  you  are  not  able  to  do  each  thing 
you  shall  lose  your  head." 

"  I'm  satisfied  with  that  bargain,"  says  Paudyeen. 

"  Go  into  the  bam,  and  be  threshing  oats  for  the  cows  till 
your  breakfast  is  ready." 

Paudyeen  went  in  and  got  the  flail,  and  the  flaileen  was 
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DO  t)i  Ann  fAn  fgiobot  buAitce  Aige.      Ann  fin  cuato  fe  AmA6  Ann 

fAn    n5A|\'6A   AgUf    tOfUlg   AJ    bUAtAt)    nA   -pCACA    COIfCe   A^Uf   Cftllt- 

neACcA,  5ti|\  Cuifi  fe  ciceAnnA  5fAin  Af  peAt)  nA  ci|\e.  tlAin/g  An 
t\i§  AmAc  Aj;uf  -oubAifc,  "  Coifg  "oo  tArii,  A'oeifim,  no  fgjMOff ato 
cu  me.  Ueit)  Aguf  beif  cuptA  buiceii'o  uifje  cum  nA  fCAfb- 
pogAncA  Af  An  to6  ut)  fiof,  Aguf  belt)  An  leice  fUA|\  50  l,e6f\  nuAij^ 
tiucfAf  cu  A]\  Aif."  t)'feuc  pAiT)in  tAfC,  Ajiif  connAifc  fe  "da  • 
DAit\ifLe  rno-iA  -potAm,  te  coif  bAtlA.  "puAin  fe  5|\eim  offA,  ccAnn 
ACA  Ann  5AC  tAirn,  cuato  cum  An  toCA,  Aguf  cu^  iaT)  tioncA  50  cut 
■ooiAAif  An  CAiflCAin.  1i)i  lonjAncAf  a^  au  fig  nuAif  connAifC  f6 
pA"OfAi5  Ag  ceAcc,  Aguf  'DubAinc  fe  leif  :  '"  Celt)  AfceAc,  ua  Ati 
teice  iteiTD  "ouic."  Cuato  pAi-oin  AfccAc,  Aguf  cuato  An  -pig  Cum 
*OAitt  jtic  "DO  bi  Aige,  Aguf  T)'innrp  fe  "oo  An  mA-pgAt)  tjo  finne 
pe  te  pATOin,  Aguf  "o'-piAfnuig  fe  ■oe,  cfeut)  "oo  but)  toif  "oo 
CAbAifc  te  "oeunAm  "oo  pAToin.  "  AbAif  teif  "out  fiof  Aguf  An 
loc  "DO  tAotumAX),  A^uf  e  X)o  belt  t)euncA  Ai^e,  feAt  mA  "oceit)  An 
5fiAn  -pAoi,  An  CfAtnonA  fo." 

j'Aif  An  fij  Af  pAToin  Aguf  T)ubAifc  teif  :  "  UAOt)m  An  to6 
jiin  fiof  Aguf  biot)  fe  x>eur\zA  a^at)  feAt  mA  "oceit)  An  jfiAn  fAoi 
^n  cf AcnonA  fo."  "  TTIaic  50  teof,"  Af  pAit)in,  "  acc  cia  An  aic 
^  cuifpeAf  me  An  c-uifge  ?  "  "  Cuif  Ann  fAn  ngteAnn  mof  acA  1 
ngAp  •Qo'n  toC  e,"  Af  fAn  fig.  Hi  f Aib  i-oif  An  gteAnn  Aguf  An 
loc  Acc  fgonfA,  Aguf  bit)eAt)  nA  "OAOine  Ag  "oeunAtfi  bocAif-coife 
t)&.  "puAif  pAi-oin  buiceuT),  picoiT)  A^uf  tAit)e,  Aguf  CuAit)  cum 
txr\  tocA.  t)i  bun  An  gtCAnuA  cotfom  te  bun  An  tocA.  CuAit) 
pAi-oin  AfceAc  'f^"  ngtcAnn  Aguf  finne  pott  AfceAc  50  bun  An 
toCA.  Ann  fin  cuif  fe  a  beut  Af  An  bpott,  CAffAing  AnAt  fAT)A; 
Aguf  niof  fA5  fe  bfAon  uifge,  Mfg,  nA  bA-o,  Ann  fAn  toe,  nAf 
tAffAing  fe  AmAC  teif  An  AUAt  fin,  Aguf  nAf  duif  fe  AfceAC  'fA' 
ngteAnn.      Ann  fin  "Oun  fe  fUAf  An  pott; 

tluAif  T)'-freue  An  fig  fiof,  ConnAif c  fe  An  toC  Com  cifm  te  boif 
■00  tAime,  Aguf  niof  bfAt)  50  "ocAinig  pAi"Din  Cuige  Aguf  t)ub- 
Aifc  :  "  Ca  An  obAif  fin  cfiocnuigce,  caX)  "oeunf Af  me  t)uic 
Anoif  ?  "  "  tli't  Aon  fUT)  eite  te  "oeunAm  ajat)  Antiiu,  aCc  b6it) 
neAfc  A^AT)  te  "oeunArh  AmAfAc."  An  oit)(ie  fin,  Cuif  An  fig  fiof 
Af  Af  nT)Att  gtic,  Ajuf  "o'lnnif  "oo  An  caoi  Af  tAot>m  pAit)in  An 
toC,  Aguf  nAt  f Alb  fiof  Aige  cfeut)  "oo  beAfp At)  fe  t>6  te  t)eunAm; 
*'  UA  fiof  AgAm-fA  An  nit)  nAc  mbeit)  fe  lonAnn  a  t)eunAm,  Af 
mAit)in  AmAfAC,  x:A^A^\\  fgfibinn  "oo  cum  t>o  t)eAfbfACAf  1  n^^i^l-- 
irh,  AbAif  teif  "oa  fiCit)  connA  cfuicneAccA  "oo  CAbAifc  cujat),  Aguf 
A  belt  Af  Aif  Ann  f 6  p aoi  CeAnn  ceitfe  UAife  Af  pitit).  UAbAif 
An  cfeAn-tAif  Aguf  a  cAifc  "oo,  Aguf  C15  tcAC  belt  cinnce  nAC 
•pciucfAit)  -p^  Af  Aif."      Af  mAi-oin,  tA  Af  nA  itiAfAc,  gAif  An  fi$ 
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only  like  a  traneen  in  Paudyeen's  hand,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"  My  hand-stick  is  better  than  that  contrivance."  He  begar 
threshing  with  the  hand-stick,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  had 
all  that  was  in  the  bam  threshed.  Then  he  went  out  into 
the  garden  and  began  threshing  the  stacks  of  oats  and  wheat, 
so  that  he  sent  showers  of  grain  throughout  the  country. 

The  king  came  out  and  said,  "  Hold  your  hand,  or  you'll 
destroy  me.  Go  and  bring  a  couple  of  buckets  of  water  to 
the  servants  out  of  that  loch  down  there,  and  the  stirabout 
will  be  sufficiently  cool  when  you  come  back." 

Paudyeen  looked  round,  and  he  saw  two  great  empty  barrels 
beside  the  wall.  He  caught  hold  of  them,  one  in  each  hand, 
went  to  the  lake,  and  brought  them  filled  to  the  back  of  the 
castle  door.  There  was  wonder  on  the  king  when  he  saw 
Paudyeen  arriving,  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Go  in,  the  stirabout's 
ready  for  you." 

Paudyeen  went  in,  but  the  king  went  to  a  Dall  Glic,  or 
'cunning  blind  man  that  he  had,  and  told  him  the  bargain 
that  he  made  with  Paudyeen,  and  asked  him  what  he  ought 
to  give  Paudyeen  to  do, 

"  Tell  him  to  go  down  and  teem  [bail  out]  that  lake,  and 
him  to  have  it  done  before  the  sun  goes  under  this  evening." 

The  king  called  Paudyeen,  and  said  to  him,  "  Teem  that 
lake  down  there,  and  let  you  have  it  done  before  the  sun 
goes  under  this  evening." 

"  Very  well,"  says  Paudyeen,  "  but  where  shall  I  put  the 
water." 

"  Put  it  into  the  great  glen  that  is  near  the  lake,"  says  the 
king. 

There  was  nothing  but  a  scunce  [ditch-bank]  between  the 
glen  and  the  lake,  and  the  people  used  to  make  a  foot-road  of  it. 

Paudyeen  got  a  bucket,  a  pickaxe,  and  a  loy  [narrow  spade], 
and  he  went  to  the  lake.  The  bottom  of  the  glen  was  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Paudyeen  went  into  the  glen 
and  made  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Then  he  put 
his  mouth  to  the  hole,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  never  left 
boat,  fish,  or  drop  of  water  in  the  lake  that  he  did  not  draw 
out  through  his  body,  and  cast  into  the  glen.  Then  he  closed 
up  the  hole. 

When  the  king  looked  down  he  saw  the  lake  as  dry  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  and  it  was  not  long  till  Paudyeen  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  That  work  is  finished,  what  shall  I  do 
now?" 

"  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  to-day,  but  you  shall  have 
plenty  to  do  to-morrow." 
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pAToin,  Aguf  tu5  An  fgfiGinn  "oo,  Ajiif  •out»Ai|tc  leif,  "  fA^  An 
tAi|\  A5ui\  An  <iAi]AC  Agu]^  celt)  50  gAitUm.  UaGaija  An  f5|\it)inn 
■peo  "oom'  ■OeAp&i^AtAif,  Aguf  AbAip  teif  "oa  piCit)  connA  cpuit- 
neACcA  "OO  tAt)Ai|\c  "ouic,  Aguf  bi  A|\  Aif  Ann  fo  -pAoi  CeAnn  ceit^e 
uAit\e  Afv  TpiCiT)." 

puAif  p^TOin  An  tAi|\  Aguf  An  (ii>if\c,  Ajuf  CuAit)  A|v  An  mbotA-p; 
til  jAAib  An  lAi|\  lonAnn  niof  mo  nA  ceit|\e  mite  fAn  UAifV  "oo  fiubAt. 
CeAngAit  pAiT)in  An  LAi^  a|A  An  gcAipc,  Cui^  Af  a  guALAin  4,  Ajuf 
Af  50  t)j\At  teif,  CA|V  cnocAib  Aguf  gteAnncAib,  50  n^oeACAit)  f6  50 
^Aittirh.  Uug  f4  An  tici]A  "oo  T!)eA|\b|VAtAi]\  An  fig,  puAif  An 
CfuitneACc  Aguf  (!;ui|\  Af  An  gCAifC  e.  TluAif  Cuif  fe  An  1.ai|\  -pAOi 
An  gCAifC,  -pinneAt)  x>A  teit  "o'a  "opuitn.  Cuip  pAi-oin  An  Cftiit- 
neACc  Ann  fAn  fgiobot.  tluAifv  CuAit)  muinncifv  An  CAifteAin  'nA 
^coxtlAt),  CuAit)  p^Toin  Ctun  An  CuAin,  Aguf  niof  pAg  -pfe  piAbpA 
Ap  An  toingeAp  nAp  tu^  pe  teip.  Ann  pin  potfiAip  p6  pAoi  An 
p^iobol,  CeAngAit  nA  x'tAX)i[\A6A  cimCiott  Aip,  Agup  ax'  50  bpAt 
teip,  Agup  An  pgiobot  Agup  5AC  a  pAib  Ann  Ap  a  •6ptiini.  CuAit) 
p6  CAp  cnocAib  Agup  gteAnncAib,  Agup  niop  pcop  gup  pAg  p6  An 
pgiobot  1  tAtAip  6AipteAin  An  pig.  t3i  tAtAin,  ceApcA,  Agtip  S^it)- 
eACA  Ann  pAn  pgiobot.  Ap  iriAi-oin  50  mot,  "o'peu6  An  pig  ahiaC 
Ap   A   peompA  Ajup   cpeu-o   t)'peicpeA"0   pe   aCc   pgiobot  a  "beAp- 

bpAtAp. 

"  TTl'  AnAm  6'n  "oiAbAt,"  A]\,  pAn  pig  "  p6  pin  An  peAp  ip 
longAncAige  'pAn  "ooifiAn."  UAinig  pe  AnuAp  Agup  puAip  piit>iti 
te  nA  niAi'oe  Ann  a  tAirti,  'nA  peApAtri  te  coip    An    pgioboit. 

"  An  ■OCV15    cu    An    CpuitneACc    Cu^Am  ?  "    A\y    pAn    pig. 

"  CugAp,"  Ai(i  pAi"oin,  "  aCc  ca  An  cpeAn-tAip  iriApb."  Ann 
pin  "o'lnnip  p6  "oo'n  pig  jaC  nit)  T)'A  n"oeApnAit)  pe  6  "o'lmtig  p6 
50  "OCAinig  p6  Ap  Aip. 

Hi  pAib  piop  A5  An  pig  cpeut)  "oo  "beunpAt)  p6,  Agup  "o'lintig  p6 
6uni  An  t^Aitt  $tic,  Agup  "oubAipc  teip,  "  mup  (munA)  n-innpigeAnn 
cu  t)Ani  nit)  nA6  mbeit)  An  peAp  pin  lonnAn  a  t)eunArh,  bAinpit) 
niS  An  ceAnn  "oioc." 

StnuAin  An  "OAtt  ^tic  CAmAtt  Agup  "oubAipc,  "  AbAip  teip  50 
bpu!t  -DO  t)eApbpAtAip  1  n-ippionn,  A-^uf  50  mbut)  Yr^A^t  teAC 
Arti<\pc  T)o  belt  AgA-o  Aip,  Agup  AbAip  teip  6  "OO  tAbAipc  CusA-o, 
•qo  mbSit)  AitiApc  AgAT)  Aip  ;  nuAip  a  geobAp  piAt)  in  n-ippionn 
e,  ni  teijpit)  piAt)  -oo  ceACc  a^  Aip." 

$Aip  An  pig  pAi-oin  Agup  "oubAipc  teip,  "  zA  "oeApbpAtAip  t)Am 
1   n-ippionn   Agup  CAbAip   eujAtn   6,   50   mb6it)   AttiApc  asaid   Aip." 

CiA  An  Caoi  AitneoCAit)  ni6  "oo  '^^A'fy^^AtAMiK  6  nA  "OAOinib  eite 
ACA  'pAn  Aic  pin  ?  "  A1H  pAi-oin. 
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That  night  the  king  sent  for  the  Dall  Glic,  and  told  him  the 
way  that  Paudyeen  teemed  out  the  lake,  and  [said]  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  give  him  to  do. 

"  I  know  the  thing  that  he  won't  be  able  to  do.  To-morrow 
morning  give  him  a  writing  to  your  brother  in  Galway,  and 
tell  him  to  bring  you  forty  tons  of  wheat,  and  to  be  back 
here  in  twenty-four  hours.  Give  him  the  old  mare  and  the 
cart,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  won't  come  back." 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  king  called  Paudyeen 
and  gave  him  the  writing  and  said  to  him,  "  Get  the  mare  and 
the  cart,  and  go  to  Galway.  Give  the  writing  to  my  brother, 
and  tell  him  to  give  you  twenty  tons  of  wheat,  and  be  back 
here  in  twenty-four  hours." 

Paudyeen  got  the  mare  and  the  cart,  and  went  on  the  road. 
The  mare  was  not  able  to  travel  more  than  four  miles  in  the 
hour.  Paudyeen  tied  the  mare  to  the  Cart,  put  it  on 
his  shoulder,  and  off  and  away  with  him  over  hills  and 
hollows,  till  he  came  to  Galway.  He  gave  the  letter  to  the 
king's  brother,  got  the  wheat,  and  put  it  on  the  cart.  When 
he  put  the  mare  under  the  cart,  there  were  two  halves  made 
of  its  back  [the  load  was  so  heavy].  Then  Paudyeen  put  the 
wheat  back  into  the  barn.  When  the  people  of  the  castle 
went  to  sleep,  Paudyeen  went  to  the  harbor,  and  he  never 
left  a  chain  on  the  shipping  that  he  did  not  take  with  Jiim. 
Then  he  dug  under  the  bam  [slipped  the  chains  under]  and 
tied  them  round  it,  and  off  and  away  with  him,  and  the  barn 
with  all  that  was  in  it  on  his  back.  He  went  over  hills  and 
glens,  and  never  stopped  till  he  left  the  barn  in  front 
of  the  king's  castle.  There  were  ducks,  hens,  and  geese  in 
the  bam.  Early  in  the  morning  the  king  looked  out  of  his 
room,  and  what  should  he  see  but  his  brother's  bam. 

"  My  soul  from  the  devil,"  said  the  king,  "  but  that's  the 
most  wonderful  man  in  the  world."  He  came  down  and  found 
Paudyeen  with  his  stick  in  his  hand  standing  beside  the  bam. 

"  Did  you  bring  me  the  wheat?  "  says  the  king. 

"  I  brought  it,"  says  Paudyeen,  "  but  the  old  mare  is  dead." 
Then  he  told  the  king  everything  he  had  done  from  the  time 
he  went  away  till  he  came  back. 

The  king  did  not  know  what  he  should  do,  and  he  went  to 
the  Dall  Glic,  and  said  to  him,  "  Unless  you  tell  me  a  thing 
which  that  man  will  not  be  able  to  do,  I  will  strike  the  head 
off  you." 

The  Dall  Glic  thought  for  a  while  and  said,  "  Tell  him  that 
your  brother  is  in  hell,  and  that  you  would  like  to  have  a 
sight  of  him;    and  to  bring  him  to  you,  until  you  have  a 


3772  -An  buACAUt  "oo  tti  a  OpA-o  ^f  a  mAtAii\.' 

"  ZS    pACAll,    f^AtJA    1    5CeA1AC-tAl\   A    6A\^bA^X)    UACCAflAlj,"     A^t    fAfl 

Cui|\  pAitDin  finu5Ai|\te  Af  a  rhAi"oe,  tSuAit  An  botAf,  Aguf  niO|\ 
ftpAT)  50  ■DcAini5  f6  50  geACA  ipj\inn.  t)uAit  f6  buitte  ajx  An 
ngCACA  "OO  6ui|\  AfceAC  AtneAfg  nA  mDiAbAt  e,  Agtif  fiubAit  -pfe 
■p6in  AfceAC  'nA  "OiAig.  Huai|\  ConnAifvc  t)etfit)ub  6  A5  ceACc, 
tAinig  T^AicCiof  Ai|\,  Ajuf  "o'piApjWiig  f6  "Oe  c^euT)  t)o  t)i  a' 
ceAfcAt  uAit)  : 

"  "OeAft)]AAtAii\  t\i$  I^AijeAn  aca  a'  ceAfCAt  uAim,"  a|\  pAi"oin; 

"  pioc  AniAC  6,"  A|\  tDetfibub; 

"O'^euC   pAit)in   tAj^c,  aCc  -puAi|\  f6  nio-p  mo   nA  x>a  f^6iX)  peAiA 

A    t^Alb    piACAlt    fr A"OA   1    ^CeAjAC-tAf    A    5CA|\bA1"0    UACCAfAlg   ACA; 

"  xXt*  pAicCiof  nAC  nibeit)eAt)  An  peAf  ceA|\c  AgAm,"  a^  piii"oin,- 
"  ciomAnpAit)  xr\6  An  c-iomtAn  aca  tiom,   Aguf  C15  teif  An  |\i$   A 

"OeAfbfVAtAlf  piOCAt)  AfCA." 

UiomAin  f6  TDxi  pitit)  aca  auiaC  foirhe,  Aguf  niofi  fcop  50  "ocAinis 
f6  1  tAtAifV  CAifteAin  An  fig;  Ann  fin  jAif  f6  Af  An  fig  ^gtif 
•oubAifC  teif,  "pioc  AmAC  "oo  "fteAf bf AtAif  Af  nA  fif  (f eAf Alb)  feo." 

TluAif  "D'feut  An  fig  Aguf  ConnAifc  f6  nA  "oiAbAit  te  ri-At)AfCAib 

OffA,  bl  fAICClOf  Alf,  fSfeAT)  f6  Af    pAltJin    AgUf   "DUbAlfC,  "  CAbAlf 
Af  Alf  lAT)." 

'tTof uig  pAitJin  '5A  mbUAtAt)  te  nA  rhAi"oe,  guf  Cuif  f 6  Af  Aif  go 
Ti-iffionn  iA"o; 

CuAi*  An  fig  6um  An  X)A^tt  gtic,  A^uf  "o'lnnif  "oo  An  ni"0  "oo 
finne  pAit)in,  Aguf  -oubAifC  teif ,  "  ni  tig  teAC  innfinc  "OAm  Aon 
ni-t)  nAC  bfuit  f6  lonAnn  a  •CeunAiti,  Aguf  CAittpt)  ctj  "oo  teAnn 
Af  niAiT)in  AmiifAt." 

"  UAbAif  lAff Alt)  eite  "OAm,"  Af  f An  X)a\\,  "S^^c,  "  •AStif 
ni  b6n!)  An  ConnACcAC  A  bfAt)  beo.  Af  mAiTDin  AmAfAC, 
AbAif  teif,  An  cobAf  acA  1  tAtAif  An  CAifteAin  "oo  tAO'C)- 
mAt)  ;  biot)  fif  f^i-t)  AjAt),  Aguf  nuAif  a  geobAf  cu  fiof  Ann  f An 
cobAf  6,  AbAif  teif  nA  fif  (-peAf Aib),  An  CtoC  rhuitmn  Acil  te  coif 
An  bAttA  "DO  CAiteArh  fiof  'nA  rhuttAC,  Aguf  mAfbbCAit)  fin  6." 

Af  mAiTDin,  tA  Ai[y  r\A  rhAfAC,  gAif  An  fig  pi^itiin  Aguf  "oubAifC 
teif  :  "  c^it)  Aguf  CAot)m  An  cobAf  fin  ca  1  tAtAif  An  CAifteAiny 
Aguf  nuAif  A  b6n:)eAf  f6  "oeuncA  a^a-o,  beufpAi-0  m6  bACA  nuAt) 
t)uic,  If  fUAf AC  An  CAibin  6  fin  aza  Ofc." 

t)i   nA    fif    ffeit)    Ag    An    fig   te    pxSi"oin    boCc   "oo   rhAfbAti,   "oA 

bfeU"DfAt)   flAT)    6. 

CuAi"d  pAtif A15  50  bfUA6  An  cobAif,  tuit)  fiof  Aif  A  beut  fAoij 
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look  at  him.  But  when  they  get  him  in  hell,  they  won't  let 
him  come  back." 

The  king  called  Paudyeen  and  said  to  him,  "  I  have  a 
brother  in  hell,  and  bring  him  to  me  until  I  have  a  look  at 
him." 

"  How  shall  I  know  your  brother  from  the  other  people  that 
are  in  that  place?"  said  Paudyeen. 

"  He  had  a  long  tooth  in  the  very  middle  of  his  upper  gum," 
says  the  king. 

Paudyeen  spat  on  his  stick,  struck  the  road,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of  hell.  He  struck  a  blow  upon 
tx^e  gate  which  drove  it  in  amongst  the  devils,  and  he  himself 
walked  in  after  it.  When  Belzibub  saw  him  coming  there 
c«.me  a  fear  on  him,  and  he  asked  him  what  he  was  wanting. 

"  A  brother  of  the  King  of  Leinster  is  what  I  am  wanting," 
says  he. 

*'  Well,  pick  him  out,"  says  Belzibub. 

Paudyeen  looked  round  him,  but  he  found  more 'than  forty 
men  who  had  a  long  tooth  in  the  very  middle  of  their  upper 
gums. 

"  For  fear  I  shouldn't  have  the  right  man,"  said  Paudyeen, 
"  I'll  drive  the  whole  lot  of  them  with  me,  and  the  king  can 
pick  his  brother  out  from  among  them." 

He  drove  forty  of  them  out  before  him,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  came  to  the  king's  castle.  Then  he  called  the  king 
and  said  to  him,  "  Pick  out  your  brother  from  these  men." 

When  the  king  looked  and  saw  the  devils  with  horns  on 
them,  there  was  fear  on  him.  He  screamed  to  Paudyeen,  and 
said,  "  Bring  them  back." 

Paudyeen  began  beating  them  with  his  stick,  till  he  sent 
them  back  to  hell. 

The  king  went  to  the  Ball  Glic  and  told  him  the  thing 
Paudyeen  did,  and  said  to  him,  ''  You  cannot  tell  me  anything 
that  he  is  not  able  to  do,  and  you  shall  lose  your  head 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Give  me  another  trial,"  says  the  Ball  Glic,  "  and  the 
Connachtman  won't  be  long  alive.  Tell  him  to-morrow 
morning  to  teem  the  well  that  is  before  the  castle.  Let  you 
have  men  ready,  and  when  you  get  him  down  in  the  well, 
tell  the  men  to  throw  down  the  millstone  that  is  beside  the 
wall  on  top  of  him,  and  that  will  kill  him," 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  king  called  Paudyeen, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Go  and  teem  that  well  in  front  of  the  castle, 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  that  done  I'll  give  you  a  new  hat; 
that's  a  miserable  old  caubeen  that's  on  you." 
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A^uf  toi-'uig  A5  CA|\|\Ain5  An  uifge  A-pceAC  Ann  A  tteut,  Aju-p  "oii 
P5^-|ACAt)  AmAC  uAit)  Afvif  50  -pAit)  An  cobA-p  lonnAnn  Ajup  ci-pm  Aige. 
t)i  -poinn  t)eA5  1  mbun  An  cobAif\  nAC  fVAib  CAO"6mtA,  Aguf  CuAit) 
pA"0|\Ai5  fiof  te  nA  ci-pmiujA'o.  CAinig  nA  pip  teip  An  gctoiC  trioip 
rhuitmn  Agup  cAi«eAt)A-p  piop  Ap  rhuttAc  pAitiin  e.  t)i  An  pott 
•oo  bi  1  tA|\  nA  ctoicie  50  *oi|veA(i  Corri  mofv  te  ceAnn  "pAit^in,  Agup 
fAOit  pe  5ti|\  b'  e  An  bACA  nuAt)  "oo  cAit  An  pvig  piop  cuige,  Agtip 
gLAOt)  pe  puAp  :  "  CAim  bui-6eAC  "oioc,  A  rhAijipcip,  a|\  f on  An 
bACA  nuAi-o."  Ann  fin  cAinig  pe  -puAp  teip  An  gctoic  rhuitmn  Ap 
A  CeAnn.  t)i  b|\6"o  mop  Aige  Af  An  bAUA  nuAt).  t)i  lon^AncAp  Ap 
An  t^ig  Agup  Afv  b-uite  "ouine  eite,  ntiAi^^  connAipic  piAT)  pAToin 
t'iip  An  gctoiC  rhuitmn  Apv  a  ceAnn, 

t)i  -piop  A5  An  fij  nA6  pAib  Aon  rhAic  "66  Aon  nit)  eite  x>o  cAbAipc 
•00  pAi-oin  te  -oeunArh,  Agup  -oubAipc  pe  teip,  "  ip  cu  An  peApb- 
pogAncA  ip  peApp  -Qo  bi  AgAm  ApiArh  ;  ni't  Aon  nit)  eite  AgAm  "ouic 
te  "oeunArii,  Agup  cAp  tiom-pA,  50  "ocugAit)  me  "oo  tuApApcAt  "ouic. 
Tli't  m'  mgeAn  peAn  50  teop  te  popAt),  acc  nuAip  a  bfeiiieAp  pi 
btiAt)Ain   Agup   piCe   td'aoip,    C15   teAC   i    "oo    beic   AgA-o." 

"  Tli't  "o'lngeAn   a'   ceApcAt  uAim,"  a\^   pAi-oin. 

tug  An  pig  6  turn  An  Cipce,  An  aic  a  pAib  50  teop  6ip,  Agup 
•oubAipc  teip :  "  bAin  "oioc  "oo  bACA  nuAt),  Agup  cei*  ApceA6 
'r^'  PS^tA." 

"  50  "oeirhin.  ni  bAinpit)  m6  mo  bACA  "diom,  bponn  cupA  opm  e," 
Ap  pAit)in,  "  beit)eA"6  pe  Corn  mAit  -Ouic  mo  bpipce  "oo  bAinc 
•oiom." 

Hi  pAib  An  oipeAT)  6ip  Agup  a  rheAt)6(iAt)  bACA  pAiT)in,  Ate 
focpuig  An  pig  teip  A5  CAbAipc  X)6  T)A  xhAtA  6ip.  Cuip  pAi"oin 
ceAtin  ACA  pAoi  5A(i  ApcAtt,  puAip  speim  Aip  a  rhAi-oe,  An  bACA 
nuAt)  A1(\  A  6eAnn,  Agup  Af  50  bpAt  teip,  CAp  cnocAib  Agup 
gteAnncAib,  50  *ocAini5  pe  A-bAite. 

tluAip  ConnAipc  "OAome  An  bAite  pAi-oin  A5  ceAtc  teip  An  gctOKi 
rhuitmn  Af  a  teAnn,  bi  longAncAp  mop  oppA  ;  Ate  nuAip  ConnAipc 
An  xhAtAXf  An  •qa  rhAtA  6ip,  but)  X)eA^  nAp  cuic  pi  mApb  te  tut- 
gAipe.  Uopuig  pAit)in,  Agup  cuip  pe  ceA6  bpeAg  Af  bun  "o-o 
pein,  Agup  "o'A  rhAcAip.  tlmne  pe  ceitpe  teit  (teAtAnnA)  "oe  'n 
bACA  nuAt),  Agup  pmne  ctoCA  cumne  t)iob  "oo  'n  ceA6.  Congbuig 
p6  A  mAtA^f  mAp  rhnAoi  UApAit  50  bpuAip  pi  bAp  te  peAn-^oip, 
Agup  CAit  p6  p6in  beAtA  rhAit  1  ngpAt)  "Oe  Agup  tiA  5-c6niA|\pAn. 
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The  king  had  the  men  ready  to  kill  poor  Paudyeen  if  they 
were  able. 

Paudyeen  came  to  the  brink  of  the  well,  and  lay  down  with 
his  mouth  under,  and  began  drawing  the  water  into  his  mouth 
and  spouting  it  out  behind  him  until  he  had  the  well  all  as 
one  as  dry.  There  was  a  little  quantity  of  water  on  the  bottom 
of  the  well  that  was  not  teemed,  and  Paudyeen  went  down  tu 
dry  it.  The  men  came  then  with  the  great  millstone,  an.* 
threw  it  down  on  the  top  of  Paudyeen.  The  hole  that  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  stone  was  just  as  big  as  Paudyeen's  head, 
and  he  thought  it  was  the  new  hat  the  king  had  thrown  down 
to  him,  and  called  up  and  said,  "  I'm  thankful  to  you,  master, 
for  the  new  hat."  Then  he  came  up  with  the  millstone  on  his 
head.  He  had  great  pride  out  of  the  new  hat.  There  was 
wonder  on  the  king  and  on  every  one  else  when  they  saw 
the  millstone  on  his  head. 

The  king  kneAV  that  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  give  Paudyeen 
anything  else  to  do,  so  he  said  to  him,  "  You're  the  best  servant 
that  ever  I  had.  I've  nothing  else  for  you  to  do,  but  come 
with  me  till  I  give  you  your  wages,.  My  daughter  is  not 
old  enough  to  marry,  but  when  she  is  one  and  twenty  years 
of  age  you  can  have  her." 

"  I  do  not  want  your  daughter,"  said  Paudyeen. 

The  king  brought  him  then  to  the  treasury,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  gold,  and  said,  "  Take  off  your  new  hat  and 
get  into  the  scales." 

"  Indeed  I  won't  take  off  my  new  hat ;  you  gave  it  to  me," 
said  Paudyeen;    "  you  might  as  well  take  off  my  breeches." 

There  was  not  as  much  gold  as  would  weigh  Paudyeen's 
hat,  but  the  king  settled  with  him  by  giving  him  two  bags  of 
gold.  Paudyeen  put  one  of  them  under  each  oxter  [arm-pit], 
got  hold  of  his  stick — his  new  hat  on  his  head — and  off  and 
away  with  liim  over  hills  and  hollows  till  he  came  home. 

When  the  people  of  the  village  saw  Paudyeen  coming  with 
the  millstone  on  his  head,  there  was  great  wonder  on  them; 
but  when  the  mother  saw  the  two  bags  of  gold,  it  was  little 
but  she  fell  dead  with  joy. 

Paudyeen  began  working,  and  set  up  a  fine  house  for  himself 
and  his  mother.  He  maclf*  four  parts  of  the  new  hat,  and 
made  corner-stones  of  them  lor  tiie  iiouse.  He  kept  his  mother 
like  a  lady,  until  she  died  of  old  age;  and  he  spent  a  ^ed 
life  himself,  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  neighbors. 
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"O^  mbei-Oinn-fe  <MfV  tllAlA  Tleipn 
'S  mo   Ceu"o-5iAAt)   te   ino   caoi'6,' 

If  tAjAC  Coi-oeotAtriAoif  i  n-einpeA6c 
triAfv  ATI  c-einin  Aifv  ati  5-c-f\Aoiti; 

'Se  X)0  OeiUn  binn  b|\iACfAC 
'Oo  rhevfOAis  ai|\  mo   piAn, 

Agtif  co"otAt)  cniin  ni  peutJAimy 

50   n-eU^^pAT),   pAfAOjA  ! 

T)a  mb6i"6inn-fe  ai|\  riA  cuaticaiG 

TTlAjA  but)  ■ouAt  "OAm,  geobAinn  fp6|\C3 
111  o  CAifoe  tiite  pAoi  buAit)|\eAt) 

Aguf  5fUAim  o\\\\A  5A6  to. 
'Pio|\--p5Aic  riA  n5|MJA5A(i 

puAijA  buAit)  Ay  ctu  Annf  5A6  jLeo, 
'S  gut^  b'e  mo  Cttoi'oe-fci^  ca  'nriA  gtiAt  "ou^t^ 

A^uf  beATi  mo  cfUAige  ni't  beo. 

llAt  Aoibinn  "oo  tia  ti-eminib 

A  ei^MjeAf  50  ti-Af.-o, 
'S  A  Co'oLuigeAf  1  n-einpeACc 

Ai|\  Aon  C^Aoibin  AitiAin; 
til  mA|\  fin  "DAm  -pein 

A'f  X)o  m'  6eux)  mite  5fAt>, 
1-p  f AT)A  6  riA  Ceite  off Ainn 

6ifit;eAf  ^At  tA. 

Cat)  e  "oo  bfeAtnugAt)  Aif  riA  fp6AftAlti 

Uf  AC  ti5  ceAf  Aif  An  tA, 
tlA  Aif  An  tAn-mAfA  Ag  Sifige 

te  t!-eu"OAn  An  (itoit)e  Aifo  ? 
TTlAf  fuT)  biof  An  c6  uT) 

A  beif  An-coit  "oo  'n  gfAii 
TTlAf  CfAnn  Aif  n'lAtA  fteibe 

"Vc  tf6ij;reA-6  a  btAt. 
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THE  BROW   OF  NEFIN. 
(Teanslatkd     by     Douglas     Hyde.) 

["  Love  Songs  of  Connacht."] 

Did  I  stand  on  the  bald  top  of  Nefin 

And  my  hundred-times  loved  one  with  me. 
We  should  nestle  together  as  safe  in 

Its  shade  as  the  birds  on  a  tree. 
From  your  lips  such  a  music  is  shaken, 

When  you  speak  it  awakens  my  pain, 
And  my  eyelids  by  sleep  are  forsaken, 

And  I  seek  for  my  slumber  in  vain. 

But  were  I  on  the  fields  of  the  ocean 

I  should  sport  on  its  infinite  room, 
I  should  plow  through  the  billows'  commotion 

Though  my  friends  should  look  dark  at  my  doom. 
For  the  flower  of  all  maidens  of  magic 

Is  beside  me  where'er  I  may  be. 
And  my  heart  like  a  coal  is  extinguished, 

Not  a  woman  takes  pity  on  me. 

How  well  for  the  birds  in  all  weather, 

They  rise  up  on  high  in  the  air, 
And  then  sleep  upon  one  bough  together 

Without  sorrow  or  trouble  or  care; 
But  so  it  is  not  in  this  world 

For  myself  and  my  thousand-times  fair. 
For,  away,  far  apart  from  each  other, 

Each  day  rises  barren  and  bare. 

Say,  what  dost  thou  think  of  the  heavens 

When  the  heat  overmasters  the  day, 
Or  what  when  the  steam  of  the  tide 

Rises  up  in  the  face  of  the  bay? 
Even  so  is  the  man  who  has  given 

An  inordinate  love-gift  away. 
Like  a  tree  on  a  mountain  all  riven 

Without  blossom  or  leaflet  or  spray. 
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AN  LACHA  DHEARG. 

Sgriobh  me  an  sgeul  so,  focal  ar  fhocal.  o  bheul  sean-inhna  de  mhuinntir 
Bhriain  ag  Cill-Aodain,  anaice  le  Coillte-mach  i  gcondae  Mhuigh-E6. 

An  C|iAoibhin. 

Bhi  righ  i  n-Eirinn,  fad  6  shoin,  agus  bhi  da  'r  'eag  mac  aige. 
Agus  ghabh  sc  amach.  la  ag  siiibhal  anaice  le  loch,  agus  chonnairc 
se  lacha  agus  dha  cheann  deag  d'  eanachaibh  leithe.  Bhi  si  [ag] 
bualadh  an  domhadh  ceann  deag  uaithi,  agus  ag  congbhail  aoin 
cheann  deag  leithe  fein. 

Agus  thainig  an  righ  a-bhaile  chuig  a  bhean  fein,  agus  dubhairt 
S3  leithe  go  bhfacaidh  se  iongnadh  mor  andhiii,  go  bhfacaidh  se 
lacha  agus  dha  cheann  deag  d'  eanachaibh  leithe,  agus  go  raibh 
si  ag  dibirt  an  domhadh  ceann  deag  uaithi.  Agus  dubhairt  an 
bhean  leis,  "  ni  de  thir  na  de  thalamh  thii,  nach  bhfuil  fhios  agad 
gur  gheall  si  ceann  do'n  Deachnhaidh  agus  go  raibh  si  chomh 
cinealta  agus  go  dtug  si  amach  an  da  cheann  deag." 

"  Ni  de  thir  na  de  thalamh  thu,"  ar  seisean,  "  ta  dha  cheann 
deag  de  mhacaibh  agam-sa,  agus  caithfidh  ceann  dul  chuig  an 
Deachmhaidh." 

"  Ni  h-ionnann  na  daoine  agus  eanacha  na  gcnoc  le  cheile," 
[ar  sise]. 

Ghabh  se  sios  ann  sin  chuig  an  Sean-Dall  Glic,  agus  dubhairt 
an  Sean-Dall  Glic  nach  ionnann  daoine  agus  eanacha  na  gcnoc  le 
cheile.  Dubhairt  an  righ  go  gcaithfidh  ceann  aca  dul  chuig  an 
Deachmhaidh,  "  agus  cad  e  an  ceann,"  ar  seisean,  "  bhearfas  me 
chuig  an  Deachmhaidh  ?  " 

"  Ta  do  dha-deag  cloinne  ag  dul  chum  sgoile,  agus  abair  leo 
lamh  thabhairt  i  laimh  a-cheile,  dul  chum  sgoile,  agus  an  chead 
fhear  aca  bheidheas  'san  mbaile  agad  go  dtiiibhraidh  tii  dinear 
maith  dho,  agus  cuir  an  fear  deiridh  chum  bealaigh  ann  sin." 

Rinne  se  sin.  An  t-oidhre  do  bhi  ar  deireadh,  agus  nior  fhead 
S3  an  t-oidhre  chur  chum  bealaigh. 

Chuir  se  amach  ag  tiomaint  ann  sin  iad,  seisear  ar  gach  taoibh 
agus  an  taobh  dr  bb.i  ag  gnothughadh,  bhi  se  ag  tarraing  fear 
(fir]  uaithi,  agu':;  <1  a  thabhairt  don  taoibh  do  bhi  ag  cailleamhain. 
Faoi  dheireadh  bhain  aon  fhear  amhain  an  liathroid  de'n  aon 
fhear  deag.  Dubhairt  an  t-athair  leis,  ann  sin,  "  a  mhic,"  ar 
seisean,  "  caithfidh  tu  dul  chuig  an  Deachmhaidh." 

"  Ni  rachaidh  mise  chuig  an  Deachmhaidh,  a  athair,"  ar  seisean 
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THE  RED  DUCK. 

[Written  down  in  Irish  by  Douglas  Hyde  at  the  dictation  of  an  old 
woman  in  County  Mayo,  and  translated  from  the  French  of  G.  Dottin 
by  Charles  Welsh.] 

Once  upon  a  time  in  Ireland,  and  a  long  time  ago  at  tliat,  there 
was  a  king  who  had  twelve  sons.  He  went  one  day  to  walk 
by  the  borders  of  a  lake,  and  there  he  saw  a  female  duck  with 
twelve  little  ones.  Eleven  of  them  she  kept  close  by  her  side, 
but  with  the  twelfth  she  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  was 
always  chasing  it  away. 

The  King  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  seen  a 
very  wonderful  thing  that  day;  that  he  had  seen  a  female 
duck  with  twelve  little  ones.  Eleven  she  kept  close  by  her  side, 
but  with  the  twelfth  she  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  was 
always  chasing  it  away. 

His  wife  said,  "  You're  neither  of  people  or  land.  Do  you 
know  that  she  has  promised  one  of  her  brood  to  the 
Deachmhaidh,  and  that  the  duck  is  of  such  a  fine  breed  that 
she  has  hatched  out  twelve." 

"  You  re  neither  of  people  or  land,"  he  replied.  "  I  have 
twelve  sons,  and  one  of  them  must  certainly  go  to  the  Deachm- 
haidh." 

His  wife  answered  him,  "People  and  birds  of  the  hillside 
are  not  the  same  thing." 

Then  he  went  to  find  the  old  blind  diviner,  and  the  old  blind 
diviner  told  him  that  the  people  and  the  birds  of  the  hillside 
were  not  the  same. 

The  King  told  the  old  blind  diviner  that  one  out  of  his 
children  must  go  to  the  Deachmhaidh.  "  And  what  I  want  to 
know,"  said  he,  "  is  which  one  shall  I  send  to  the  Deachm- 
haidh." 

"  Your  children  are  now  going  to  school.  Tell  them  to  walk 
hand-in-hand  as  they  go  to  school,  and  that  you  will  give  to 
him  who  shall  be  first  in  the  house  again  a  good  dinner;  and 
it  will  be  the  last  one  that  you  will  be  sending  away." 

He  did  so,  but  it  was  his  son  and  heir  who  was  the  last  one, 
and  he  couldn't  think  of  sending  his  son  and  heir  away.  He 
then  sent  them  to  play  a  hurling  match — six  on  one  side  and 
six  on  the  other — and  from  the  side  which  Avon  he  took  one  away 
and  gave  it  to  the  side  which  lost.  At  last,  a  single  one  swept 
away  the  ball  from  the  eleven  others.  Then  he  said  to  that 
one,"  My  son,  it  is  you  that  will  be  going  to  the  Deachmhaidh." 
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"  tabhair  dham  costas,  agus  rachaidh  me  ag  feachain  m'  fhor- 
tuin." 

D'imthigh  se  ar  maidin,  agus  bhi  se  ag  siiibhal  go  dtainig  an 
oidhclie,  agus  casadh  asteach  i  dteach  beag  e  nach  raibh  ann  aclit 
sean-ihear,  agus  chuir  se  failte  roirnh  Realandar  mac  rigb  Eireami. 
"  Ni'l  mall  ort "  [ar  seisean  leis  an  mac  righ]  "  do  shaidhbhreas 
do  dheunamh  amarach  rata  ta  aon  mhaitli  ionnat  id'  /oi^^-eiridh, 
[seilgire].  Ta  inghean  righ  an  Domhain-Shoir  ag  tigheacht  chuig 
an  loch  beag  sin  shios,  amarach,  agus  nior  thainig  si  le  seacht 
mbhadhnaibh  roimhe  ;  agus  beidh  da  cheann  deag  de  mhnaibh- 
coimhdeacht  leithe.  Teirigh  i  bhfolach  ann  san  tseisg  go  gcaithfidh 
siad  a  da  cheann  deag  de  cochaill  diobh.  Leagfaidh  sise  a  cochall 
fein  leith-thaobh,  mar  ta  [an  oiread  sin]  d'  onoir  innti,  agus  nuair 
gheobhas  tusa  amuigh  ann  san  tsnamh  iad,  eirigh  agus  beir  ar  an 
gcochall;  Fillfidh  sise,  asteach  ar  ais,  agus  dearfaidh  si,  "a  mhic 
righ  Eireann  tabhair  dham  mo  chochall."  Agus  dearfaidh  tusa 
nach  dtiubhraidh  [tu].  Agus  dearfaidh  sise  leat,  "  muna  dtugann 
tu  ded'  dheoin  go  dtiubhraidh  tii  ded'  aimhdheoin  e."  Abair 
leithe  nach  dtiubhraidh  tii  ded'  dheoin,  na  de  d'  aimhdheoin  di  e 
[muna  ngeallann  si  do  phosadh].  Dearfaidh  si,  ann  sin,  nach 
bhfuil  sin  le  faghail  agad  mur  [=muna]  n-aithnigheann  tu  i  aris: 
Geobhaidh  siad  amach  uait  ann  san  tsnamh  aris,  agus  deanfaidh 
siad  tri  easconna  deag  diobh  fein.  Beidh  sise  'na  rubailin  [ear, 
baillin]  suarach  ar  uachtar  ;  ni  thig  leithe  bheith  ar  deireadh- 
mar  ta  onoir  innti,  agus  beidh  si  ag  caint  leat.  Aithneochaidh  tii 
air  sin  i,  agus  abair  go  dtogfaidh  tu  i  fein  i  gcomhnuidhe,  an  ceann 
a  bheidheas  ag  caint  leat.  Dearfaidh  sise  ann  sin,  "  Caillte  an 
sgeul,  an  fear  thug  a  athair  do'n  Deachmhaidh  areir,  geallamhain 
posta  ag  inghin  Righ  an  Domhain-Shoir  andhiii  air'  !  " 

[Dubhairt  an  mac  righ  leis  an  sean-fhear  go  ndeanfadh  se  gach 
rud  mar  dubhairt  se  leis.  Chuaidh  se  amach  ar  maidin  chuig  an 
loch  agus  tharla  h-uile  short  go  direach  mar  dubhairt  an  sean- 
fhear. 

Nuair  bhi  an  bhean  gnothaighthe  aige]  d'imthigh  an  da-'r'eug 
cailin  a-bhaile.  Tharraing  sise  amach  slaitin  draoidheachta,  agus 
bhuail  SI  ar  dha  bhuachallan  buidhe  i,  agus  rinne  si  dd.  chapall 
marcuigheachta  dhiobh. 

Bhi  siad  ag  siiibhal  ann  sin,  go  dtainig  an  oidhche,  agus  bhi  si 
ag  teach  oncail  di,  ar  dtuitim  na  h-oidhche.  Agus  dubhairt  si  le 
mac  righ  Eireann  eochair  ruma  na  sead  d'  iarraidh  ar  an  oncal, 
agus  go  bhfuighfeadh  se  i  fein  astigh  ann  san  riima  roimhe.  [Ni 
raibh  fhios  ag  an  oncal,  go  raibh  sise  ann,  chor  ar  bith,  agus  shaoil 
se  gur  ag  iarraidh  a  inghine  fein  thainig  mac  righ  Eireann  chuige.] 
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"  I  will  not  be  going  to  the  Deachmhaidli,"  said  Ee.  "  Give 
me  some  money  and  I  will  go  and  make  my  fortune."  He 
started  off  the  next  morning,  and  walked  until  it  was  night, 
and  came  to  a  little  house  where  there  was  nobody  but  an  old 
man,  who  welcomed  Realander,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland. 

"  It  will  be  no  delay  of  you,"  said  he,  to  the  son  of  the 
King,  "  to  make  your  fortune  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  are 
any  good  as  a  hunter  of  birds.  The  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  Eastern  World  is  coming  to  the  little  lake  you  see  down 
there  to-morrow  morning.  She  will  have  twelve  women 
attendants  with  her.  Hide  yourself  in  the  rushes  until  they 
throw  down  their  twelve  hoods  and  cloaks.  The  daughter  of 
the  King  will  throw  her  hood  and  cloak  in  a  separate  place 
from  the  rest;  and  when  you  see  them  go  in  to  swim,  jump  up 
and  take  her  hood  and  cloak.  The  Princess  will  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  and  she  will  say,  "  Son  of  the  King  of 
Ireland,  give  me  my  hood,  and  cloak."  And  you  will  tell  her 
then  that  you  will  not;  and  she  will  say  to  you,  "  If  you  don't 
give  it  to  me  with  a  good  will,  you  will  give  it  to  me  with  a 
bad  will."  Tell  her  that  you  will  neither  give  it  to  her  with  a 
good  will  or  a  bad  will,  unless  she  will  promise  to  marry  you. 
She  will  then  say,  that  you  shall  not  have  her,  unless  you  can 
recognise  her  again. 

Then  she  and  her  attendants  will  swim  away,  and  they  will 
be  changed  into  thirteen  eels.  She  will  be  the  smallest  and  the 
meanest  one,  but  she  will  lead,  because  she  is  a  person  of 
honor,  and  could  not  follow  her  train,  and  she  will  speak  to 
you.  You  will  recognize  her  again  by  this,  and  you  will  say 
that  you  will  marry  the  eel  who  has  spoken  to  you.  Then  she 
will  say,  "  Oh,  unhappy  story,  he  whose  father  sent  him  to  the 
Deachmhaidh  last  night,  has  to-day  received  a  promise  of 
marriage  from  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Eastern 
World." 

The  King's  son  told  the  wise  old  man  that  he  would  do  all 
that  he  told  him  to  do.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  lake, 
and  everything  happened  as  the  wise  old  man  had  said. 

When  he  had  gained  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Eastern  World,  the  twelve  attendants  started  for  home. 
The  Princess  drew  a  magic  wand  and  struck  two  tufts  of 
yellow  ragwort  with  it,  and  they  were  at  once  turned  into  two 
saddle-horses.  They  travelled  on  until  night  was  coming, 
and  when  night  came,  they  found  themselves  at  the  home  of 
an  uncle  of  hers.  She  told  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  to 
ask  her  uncle  for  the  key  of  the  treasure  chamber,  and  that  he 
would  find  her  in  that  chamber.     The  uncle  did  not  know  that 
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Fuair  se  an  eochair  6'n  oncal,  agus  chuaidh  se  asteact,  agus 
fuair  se  mar  bean  bhreagh  astigh  ann  san  riima  i.  Bhi  siad  ag 
caint  go  h-am  suipeir.  D'iarr  si  air,  a  cheann  do  leagan  ar  a 
h-uchd.  Rinne  se  sin,  agus  chuir  si  bioran  suain  ann  a  cheann  go 
maidin.  Nuair  tharraing  si  amach  an  bioran  ar  maidin,  dhiiisigh 
se,  agus  dubbairt  si  leis  go  raibh  fatbach  mor  le  marbhadb  aige 
ar  son  ingbine  a  h-oncail. 

Gbabh  se  amacb  chum  na  coille  [ag  iarraidb  an  fbatbaigb]. 
"  Fud,  fad,  feasog  !  "  ar  san  fatbach,  "  mothaighim  boladh  an 
Eireannaigh  bhreagaigh  bhradaigh." 

"  Nar  ba  soirmid  (?)  bidh  na  digh  ort,  a  fhathaigh  bhroich !  " 

"  Cad  e  [is]  fearr  leat-sa  caraigheacht  ar  leacachaibh  dearga 
no  gabhail  de  sgeannaibh  glasa  i  mbarr  easnacha  a-cheile  ?  " 

"  Is  fearr  liom-sa  caraigheacht  ar  leacachaibh  dearga,  'n  ait 
a  mbeidh  mo  chosa  mine  uaisle  i  n-uachtar,  agus  do  spaga  mio- 
stuamacha  ag  dul  i  n-iochtar." 

Rug  an  dias  gaisgidheach  ar  a  cheile,  agus  da  dteidhfidhe  ag 
amharc  ar  ghaisge  ar  bith  na  ar  chruadh-chomhrac,  is  orra  racha 
d'amharc.  Dheanfadh  siad  cruadhan  de  'n  bhogan  agus  bogan 
den  chruadhan,  agus  tharrongadh  siad  toibreacha  fior-uisge  tre 
lar  na  gcloch  glas.  [Bhi  siad  ag  troid  mar  sin]  gur  chuimhnigh 
mac  righ  Eireann  nach  raibh  fear  a  chaointe  na  a  shinte  aige. 
Leis  sin  thug  se  fasgadh  do'n  fhathach  do  chuir  go  dti  na  gliina 
e,  agus  an  dara  fasgadh  go  dti  an  basta,  agus  an  triomhadh 
fasgadh  go  meall  a  bhraghaid  go  doimhin. 

"  Fod  glas  OS  do  chionn  a  fhathaigh  !  " 

"  Is  fior  sin  ;  seoide  mac-righ  agus  tighearna  bhearfas  me  dhuit, 
acht  sporail  m'anam  dam." 

"  Do  sheoide  i  lathair  a  bhodaigh  !  "  "  Bhearfaidh  me  cloidh- 
eamh  solais  a  bhfuil  faobhar  an  ghearrtha  agus  faobhar  an 
bhearrtha  [air  agus]  treas  faobhar,  teine  'na  chiil,  agus  ceol  ann 
a  mhaide." 

"  Cia  [chaoi]  bhfeachaidh  me  mianach  do  chloidhimh  ?  " 

"  Sin  thall  sean-smotan  maide  [ata  ann  sin]  le  bliadhain  agus 
seacht  gcead  bliadhan." 

"  Ni  fheicim  aon  smota  'san  gcoill  is  mo  chuir  grain  orm  'na  do 
shean-cheann  fein."  Bhuail  se  i  gcomhgar  a  chinn  a  bhinn  agns 
a  mhuineill  e.  Bhain  se  an  ceann  de,  gan  meisge  gan  mearbhal, 
Chaith  se  naoi  n-iomaire  agus  naoi  n-eitrighe  uaidh  e. 
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she  was  there  at  all,  but  he  thought  it  was  in  search  of  his 
own  daughter   the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  had  come. 

He  got  the  key  from  the  uncle;  he  ^^ent  in  and  found  her 
in  the  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  They  talked 
together  until  supper  time.  She  asked  him  to  rest  his  head  on 
her  bosom;  he  did  so,  and  she  trust  the  pin  of  sleep  into  his 
head,  until  morning. 

When  she  took  out  the  pin  he  woke  up,  and  she  told  him 
that  he  had  a  giant  to  kill  because  of  her  uncle's  daughter. 

He  went  out  into  the  woods  to  seek  the  giant.  "  Fud  fod 
lesog,"  said  the  giant,  "  I  smell  the  smell  of  a  lying  Irish 
rascal." 

"May  you  be  without  the  food  and  without  the  drink,  you 
dirty  giant." 

"  Which  do  you  prefer,  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  or 
shall  we  fight  to  plunge  the  knives  of  gray  steel  in  each  other's 
sides?  " 

"  I  prefer  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  where  my  small 
pretty  feet  shall  be  on  top,  and  where  your  heavy,  ill-built 
hoofs  shall  be  going  to  the  bottom." 

The  two  warriors  then  attacked  each  other,  and  if  you  would 
go  to  see  the  brave  and  the  fierce  fighting,  it  is  there  that  you 
would  go  to  see  it.  They  made  a  hard  place  of  a  soft  place 
and  a  soft  place  of  a  hard  place,  and  they  made  wells  of 
fresh  water  run  over  the  gray  flagstones.  And  so  they  went 
on  fighting  until  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  remembered 
that  he  had  no  one  who  would  keene  over  him  if  he  died, 
nor  who  would  lay  him  out  or  wake  him. 

Thereupon  he  gave  the  giant  a  terrible  grip,  and  buried  him 
into  the  ground  up  to  his  knees,  and  then  another  which 
buried  him  up  to  his  waist,  and  then  another  which  buried 
him  deep  up  as  far  as  the  lump  of  the  throat.  "  Now  for  a 
green  turf  over  your  head,  giant." 

"  It  is  true.  The  treasures  of  the  sons  of  the  kings  and 
lords  I  will  give  them  to  you,  but  spare  my  life." 

"  The  treasures  on  the  spot,  you  rascal." 

"  I  will  give  you  the  sword  of  life,  which  has  an  edge  to 
cut  and  an  edge  to  raze,  and  a  third  edge  of  fire  in  the  back, 
and  music  in  the  handle." 

"  How  shall  I  try  the  temper  of  your  sword?  " 

"  There  is  an  old  block  of  wood  which  has  been  there  for 
seven  hundred  years." 

"  I  see  no  block  in  the  wood  which  is  more  frightful  than 
your  head."     He  smote  it  at  the  point  where  the  head  joins  the 
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"  Is  fior  sin,"  ar  san  ceann,  "  da  dteidhinn  suas  ar  an  gcolalnn 
aris,  a  raibli  i  n-Eirinn  ni  bhainfeadh  siad  anuas  me  !  " 

"  Is  dona  an  ghaisgidlieaclit  do  rinne  tii  nuair  blii  tu  shuas  !  " 

Tbainig  se  abhaile  [agus  ceann  an  fhathaigh  ann  a  laimh]  agus 
dubhairt  an  t-oncal  go  raibh  trian  d'a  inghin  gnothaighthe  aige, 

"  Ni  buidbeach  diot-sa  ta  me,  a  bhodaigb,"  ar  se; 

Gbabh  se  asteach  ann  sin  go  dti  a  chailin  mna  fein,  agus  chuir 
si  bioran  suain  ann  a  cheann  aris  go  d'  eirigb  an  la.  Bbi  dolas 
mor  air  nuair  nach  raibh  cead  cainte  aige  leitbe  go  maidin.  [Nuair 
dhiiisigb  se  ar  maidin  dubbairt  si  leis]  "  ta  fathach  eile  le  marb- 
hadh  agad,  sin  d'  obair  andiii  ar  son  inghine  m'  oncail  aris." 

Chuaidh  se  chum  na  coille,  agus  thainig  an  fear  mor  roimhe; 
"  Fud,  fad,  feasog  !  mothaighim  boladh  an  Eireannaigh  bhradaigh 
bhreagaigh  ar  fud  m'  fhoidin  duthaigh  !  " 

"■  Ni  Eireannach  bradach  na  breagach  me,  acht  fear  le  ceart 
agus  le  coir  do  bhaint  asad-sa." 

"  Cia  fearr  leat,  caraigheacht  ar  leacachaibh  dearga  na  gabhail 
de  sgeannaibh  glasa  i  mbarr  easnacha  a-cheile  ?  " 

"  Is  fearr  liom-sa  caraigheacht  ar  leacachaibh  dearga,  'n  ait  a 
mbeidh  mo  chosa  mine  uaisle  i  n-uachtar,  agus  do  spaga  mio- 
stuamacha  ag  dul  i  n-iochtar." 

Bhi  siad  ag  troid  ann  sin  gur  chuimhnigh  mac  righ  Eireann 
nach  raibh  fear  a  chaointe  na  a  shinte  aige.  Leis  sin  thug  se 
fasgadh  do'n  fhathach  go  dti  na  gluna,  agus  an  dara  fasgadh  go 
di  an  basta,  agus  an  triomhadh  fasgadh  go  dti  meall  a  bhraghaid 
'san  talamh. 

"  Fod  glas  OS  do  chionn  a  fhathaigh  ! " 

"  Is  fior  sin,  is  tu  an  gaisgidheach  is  fearr  d^a  bhfacaidh  m6 
riamh  no  d'a  bhfeicfidh  me  choidhche.  Agus  bhearfaidh  me 
seoide  mac-righ  agus  tighearna  dhuit,  acht  sporail  m'anam." 

"  Do  sheoide  i  lathair  a  bhodaigh  !  " 

"Bhearfaidh  me  each  caol  donn  duit,  bhearfas  naoi  n-uaire 
ar  an  ngaoith  roimpi,  sul  mbeiridh  [sul  do  bheir]  an  ghaoth  'na 
diaigh  aon  uair  amhain  uirri." 

Thog  se  an  cloidheamh  agus  chaith  se  an  ceann  de,  agus  chuir 
se  naoi  n-iomaire  agus  naoi  n-eitrighe  uaidh  e  le  neart  na  buille 
sin. 

"  Ochon  go  deo?"  ar  san  ceann,  "da  bhfaghainn  dul  suas  ar 
an  gcolainn  aris,  agus  a  bhfuil  i  u-Eirinn  ni  bhearfadh  siad  anuas 
me." 
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neck.  He  cut  off  his  head  without  error  or  mishap;  he  threw 
it  nine  ridges  and  nine  furrows  away  from  him. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  head,  "  if  I  could  only  join  my  body 
again,  all  that  is  in  Ireland  could  never  cut  it  off." 

"It  is  a  wretched  business  the  feat  you  did  perform  when 
you  were  there."  He  went  to  the  house  with  the  head  of  the 
giant  in  his  hand,  and  the  uncle  told  him  he  had  gained  the 
third  part  of  his  daughter. 

"  I  am  in  no  way  grateful  to  you  for  that,  you  churl." 

He  went  into  the  house  and  sat  by  the  young  girl,  who 
again  put  the  pin  of  sleep  into  his  head  until  the  dawn  of 
day.  He  had  great  sorrow  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  her  until  the  morning.  When  he  woke  up  in  the 
morning,  she  said  to  him,  "You  have  another  giant  to  kill; 
that  is  your  task  again  for  the  daughter  of  my  uncle." 

He  went  to  the  wood  to  seek  the  giant.  "  Fud  fod  fesog," 
said  the  giant,  "I  smell  the  blood  of  a  lying  Irish  rascal." 

"  I  am  neither  lying  nor  a  rascally  Irishman,  but  a  man 
who  will  make  you  do  right  and  justice."' 

"  Which  do  you  prefer,  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones, 
or  shall  we  fight  to  plunge  the  knives  of  gray  steel  in  each 
other's  sides  ?  " 

"  I  prefer  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  where  my  small 
pretty  feet  shall  be  on  top,  where  your  heavy  ill-built  hoofs 
shall  be  going  down." 

They  fought  until  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  remembered 
that  there  was  no  man  to  weep  for  his  loss  or  to  lay  him  out 
when  he  was  dead.  Thereupon  he  caught  the  giant  in  a  grip, 
and  forced  him  up  to  his  knees  into  the  earth;  a  second  sent 
him  in  up  to  his  waist,  and  a  third  up  to  the  lump  of  his  throat. 

"  A  green  turf  over  your  head,  giant !  " 

"  It  is  true  that  you  are  the  best  fighter  than  I  ever  saw, 
or  ever  shall  see,  and  I  will  give  you  the  treasures  of  the  sons 
of  kings  and  lords,  but  spare  my  life." 

"  Give  me  the  treasures  on  the  spot,  you  rascal." 

"I  will  give  you  my  light-brown  horse,  which  will  beat  the 
wind  in  swiftness  nine  times  before  the  wind  can  beat  him 
once." 

He  lifted  the  sword,  cut  off  the  giant's  head,  and  by  the  force 
of  the  blow  sent  it  nine  ridges  and  nine  furrows  away. 

"Alas,  what  luck,"  said  the  head;  "if  only  I  got  on  my 
body  again,  all  that  there  is  in  Ireland  could  never  take  me 
down  again." 
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"  Budh  bheag  an  ghaisgidheaclit  do  riime  tii,  nuair  bhi  tu  shuas 
uirri  cheana  !  " 

Thainig  se  a-bhaile  ann  sin,  agus  thainig  an  t-oncal  amach 
roimhe  aris  :  "  Ta  da  dtrian  de  m'  ingkin  gnothuighthe  agad 
anocht," 

"  Ni  buidheach  diot-sa  ta  me,  a  bhodaigh." 

Ghabh  se  asteach  ann  sin  ann  san  riima,  agus  fuair  se  a  chailin 
mna  fein  roimhe,  agus  ni  raibh  bean  'san  domhan  budh  bhreagh- 
dha  'na  i.  Bhi  siad  ag  caint  go  h-am  suipeir,  agus  dubhairt  si 
leis  tar  eis  an  t-suipeir  a  cheann  do  leagan  ar  a  h-uchd,  agus 
nuair  rinne  se  sin  chuir  si  bioran  suain  ann  go  maidin.  Bhi  se 
triobloideach  nuair  nach  raibh  cead  cainte  aige  leithe  go  maidin. 
[Nuair  dhuisigh  se  dubhairt  si  leis.]  "  Ta  fathach  eile  le  marbh- 
adh  agad  ar  son  inghine  m'  oncail  aris  andiu,  agus  ta  faitchios 
orm  go  bhfuighfidh  tu  cruaidh  e  seo.  Acht  seo  coileainin  beag 
madaidh  dhuit,  agus  leig  amach  faoi  n-a  chosaibh  e.  agus  b' 
eidir  go  dtiubhraidh  se  congnamh  beag  duit.  Agus  amharc  ar 
an  meadhon-lae  de'n  la,  ar  do  ghualainn  dheis,  agus  geobhaidh 
tii  mise  mo  cholum  geal,  agus  bhearfaidh  me  congnamh  dhuit." 

Chuaidh  se  chum  na  coille  agus  thainig  an  fathach  mor 
chuige.  "  Ni  mharbhochaidh  tu  mise  le  do  choinin  granna  mar 
mharbh  tii  mo  bheirt  dhearbhrathar,  a  raibh  fear  aca  ciiig 
bliadhna  agus  fear  aca  seacht  mbliadhna  go  leith." 

"  Fuair  me  garbh  go  leor  iad  sin  fein,"  ar  sa  mac  righ 
Eireann. 

Ghabh  siad  de  na  sgeannaibh  glasa  i  mbarr  easnacha  a-cheile, 
chuirfeadh  siad  cith  teineadh  d'a  gcroicionn  arm  agus  eadaigh. 
Nuair  thainig  an  meadhon-lae,  d'amharc  se  ar  a  ghualainn 
dheis  agus  chonnairc  se  an  colum  geal.  Nuair  chonnairc  an 
fathach  mor  an  colum,  rinne  se  seabhac  de  fein,  acht  rinne  sise 
tri  meirrliuin  di  fein,  de'n  choilean,  agus  de  mhac  righ  Eireann, 
agus  throid  siad  leis  an  seabhac  ann  san  aer,  agus  thuirling  siad 
ar  an  talamh  aris.  Dubhairt  an  fathach  mor  ann  sin,  "  is  tu  an 
fear  gan  cheill,  cad  e  'n  sort  aci^-al  ata  agad,  thu  fein  agus  an  da 
ruidin  granna  sin  ?  Ni'l  aon  fhear  le  faghail  le  mise  do  mharbhadh 
acht  Realandar  mac  righ  Eireann." 

*'  Mise  an  fear  sin." 

"  Ma's  tii  e,"  ar  san  fathach,  "  tarrnochaidh  [tarrongaidh]  tii 
an  cloidheamh  so."  Shaith  se  a  chloidheamh  asteach  'san 
gcarraig,  agus  dubhairt,  "  tarraing  an  cloidheamh  so  ma  's  tii 
Realandar." 
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"  It  was  a  pretty  small  good  you  did  when  you  were  up 
there  before." 

He  went  to  the  house  then,  and  the  uncle  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said,  "  You  have  gained  two-thirds  of  my  daughter." 

"  I  am  in  no  way  grateful  to  you  for  that,  you  churl." 

He  went  indoors  then,  and  in  the  room  he  found  his  young  girl 
before  him,  and  there  was  no  woman  in  the  whole  world  who 
was  more  beautiful  than  she.  They  talked  until  supper-time, 
and  after  supper  she  told  him  to  lay  his  head  upon  her  breast, 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  she  put  the  pin  of  sleep  into  his 
head  until  morning.  He  was  vexed  because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  her  until  morning. 

When  he  was  awake  again,  she  said  to  him,  "  You  have  yet 
another  giant  to  kill  for  the  daughter  of  my  uncle  to-day, 
but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  hard  for  you;  but  here  is  a  little 
dog  for  you,  let  him  follow  at  your  heels,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  be  of  some  use  to  you;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
look  over  your  right  shoulder;  you  will  find  me  there  in  the 
form  of  a  white  dove,  and  I  will  bring  you  help." 

He  went  to  the  wood,  and  the  great  giant  came  to  him., 
"  You  will  not  kill  me  with  your  horrible  little  dog,  as  you 
have  killed  my  two  other  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  five  years, 
old  and  the  other  seven  and  a  half." 

"  I  found  them,  nevertheless,  fierce  enough,"  said  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Ireland.  Then  each  of  them  plunged  their  gray 
steel  knives  at  each  other's  sides,  and  they  would  send  a  rain 
of  fire  out  of  their  skins,  their  arms  and  their  clothes. 

When  the  middle  of  the  day  came,  he  looked  upon  his  right 
shoulder,  and  he  saw  the  white  dove.  When  the  giant  saw  the 
dove  he  changed  himself  into  a  falcon;  but  she  made 
three  hawks,  one  of  herself,  one  of  the  little  dog,  and  one 
of  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  and  they  fought  with  the 
falcon  in  the  air,  until  they  came  down  to  earth  again. 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  the  great  giant  said  then.  "  What 
joke  are  you  playing  me,  you  and  those  two  wretched  little 
things  ?  The  man  that  could  kill  me  is  not  to  be  found,  except 
Realander,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland." 

"  I  am  that  man !  " 

"  If  you  are,"  said  the  giant,  "  you  will  pull  out  this  sword." 

He  plunged  his  sword  into  a  rock,  and  said,  "  Pull  out  the 

sword  if  you  are  Realander." 
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Ttanaing  se  an  cloidheamh,  agus  bhuail  se  an  iatliacli  m6r 
leis,  agus  chaith  se  an  ceann  de.  Bhi  se  fein  loite.  Bhi  gearradh 
mor  faoi  bhonn  a  chicli'  deas  [deise].  Tharraing  si  amach 
buideull  beag  iocshlainte,  agus  chneasaigh  si  e.  Cbuaidb  se  a- 
bbaile  ann  sin,  agus  thainig  an  t-oncal  roimhe. 

"  Ta  m'inghean  gnothuighthe  agad  anocht." 

"  Ni  buidheach  diot-sa  ata  mise  a  bbodaigb." 

Ghabh.  se  asteacb  ann  a  ruma  fein,  agus  fuair  se  a  bliean 
astigb  ann   roimhe. 
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[From  Douglas  Hyde's  "  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht."] 

■RACAmAOiT)  Cum  An  Cfteitte 

50  moC  Af  tnAi"oin  AmAfVACj 

(06on  A^vif  oc  on  6,) 
S*  A  peAtJAif  riA  n-AbfCAt 

An  t)pACAiT)  cu  mo  gf a"6  geAt  1  " 

(OCon  Agtif  oC  on  6.) 

"  ITlAifeAt)  !  A  ttlAi5T)eAn, 

ConnAifC  me  Af  bAtt  6j 

(Oton  Agtif  oc  on  6.) 
Ajuf  t)i  fe  5Ali)tA  50  cfUAit> 

1    tA-[\    A   nAfhAT)," 

(OCon  Ajuf  oc  on  6.) 

*'  t)i  tuT)Af  'nA  Aice 

Aguf  fug  -pe  Sfeim  tAirh*  Ai^j" 
(OCon  Aguf  oc  on  6.) 

"  ITlAlfeAt)    A    tU-OAIf    tD|\A"OA15 

CfenT)  "oo  finne  mo  jf^t)  oj\c  ?  " 
(OCon  Agtif  oC  on  6.) 


Literally:  We  shall  go  to  the  mountains  early  in  the  morning  to- 
morrow, ochone  and  ochone,  O !  Peter  of  the  apostles,  did  you  see  my 
white  liove.     Ochone  and  ochone,  O ! 

Musha,  O  Mother,  I  did  see  him  just  now,  ochone  and  ochone,  O! 
And  he  was  caught  firmly  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  ochone  and 
ochone,   01 

Judas  was  near  him,  and  he  took  a  hold  of  his  hand,  ochone,  etc. 
"  Musha,  O  vile  Judas,  what  did  my  love  do  to  you,  ochone,"  etc. 

He  never  did  anything  to  child  or  infant,  ochone,  etc.  And  he  put 
anger  on  his  mother  never,  ochone,  etc. 
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He  pulled  out  the  sword  and  smote  the  great  giant,  and  cut 
off  his  head.  He  was  wounded  himself;  he  had  a  great  cut 
above  his  right  breast;  she  drew  out  a  little  bottle  of  balsam 
and  cured  him. 

He  went  into  the  house  then  and  the  uncle  said  to  him, 
"  You  have  gained  my  daughter  this  evening." 
"  I  am  not  at  all  grateful  to  you  for  it,  you  churl." 
He  went  into  his  room  and  there  found  his  wife  before  him. 


THE  KEENING  OF  THE  THREE  MARYS. 

A  Traditional  Folk  Ballad. 

Taken  down  from  O'Kearney,  a  schoolmaster  near  Belmullet,  Co.  Mayo. 
[From  the  "  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,"  by  Douglas  Hyde.] 

Let  us  go  to  the  mountain 

All  early  on  the  morrow, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
"Hast  thou  seen  my  bright  darling, 

O  Peter,  good  apostle  ?  " 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !)* 

"  Aye  !  truly,  O  Mother, 

Have  I  seen  him  lately, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 
Caught  by  his  foemen. 

They  had  bound  him  straitly." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

"Judas,  as  in  friendship 

Shook  hands,  to  disarm  him." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
O  Judas  !  vile  Judas  ! 

My  love  did  never  harm  him, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

*This  is  nearly  in  the  curious  wild  metre  of  the  original.  "  Affus,"=:  "  and,"  is 
pronounced  "osrEjus."  In  another  version  of  this  piece,  which  I  heard  from  my 
friend  Michael  MacRuaidhrigh,  thecziv-fd  ran  most  curiously,  6ch  och  agus  ^ch  uch 
an,  after  the  first  two  lines,  and(5<r/z  Uch,  agus,  och  Sn  6  after  the  next  two.    Thus: — 

teAT^A-6  AnuAf  1  n-ucT)  a  tTiACA|t  e 
(Oc,  6c,  Ajuf  oc  uc  An) 

5At)A1T)  A  teiU.  A  -OA  ttlU1|ie  AJUf  CAOimjITje. 

(Oc  oc,  Ajvtf  6c  Sr\  6.) 
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*'  til  "OeAfinAit)  f e  AiMAtti 

(OCon  Aguf  oc  on  o.) 
Aguf  niof  (iuit\  -pe  pe^fg 

AtMAril    A\\    A    rtlACAIfV," 

(06on  Aguf  oc  on  6.) 

tluAiiA  piiAifx  11A  ■oeAriiAin  AmA6 
50  mbut)  i  pein  a  mAtAMf^, 
(Ocon  Agiif  oc  611   6.) 

tojA-OAlA    fUAf 

Af  A  iigtiAilnili)  50  li-A|\T)  1,' 
(Ocon  A5Uf  oC  on  6  !) 

A^Uf    GUAI  CeATtAf   -piof 

Af  CtocAiO  nA  f|\Aroe  i 
(Ocon  Aguf  oc  on  6  ') 
CviAit)  fi  1  tAige 

Agtif  tti  A  5lunA  5eAj;\ntA 
(OCon  Aguf  oC  on  6  !) 

-'  t)uAitit)  me  pein 

Agtif  nA  bAin  Le  mo  mACAiji:" 

(OCon  Aguf  06  on  6  !) 
"  "btiAitpimi-o  tu  pein. 

A'f  mA|\t)oCAmAoi"0  t)o  rhACAi-fV,** 

(OCon  A^tif  oe  on  6  !) 

Sc|\6iceAt)A]A  An  bfAij  led 

An  lA  fin  6  n-A  iAtAi|\, 

(OCon  A^tif  oC  on  o  !) 
ACc  "DO  ICAn  An  riiAig'oeAn 

1a"o  Ann  fAn  bpAfAC 

(Oeon  Aguf  oc  on  6  !) 

'■*  CiA  An  be  An  1  fin 

'TiAf  n-oiAig  Ann   fAn   bf Af aC  ?  ** 

(06on  Aguf  06  on  6  !) 
"  5°  "oeirnin  mA  ca  beAn  A|\  bic  Ann 

'Si  mo  mACAifv," 

(OCdn  Ajtif  oC  on  6  !) 

They  tore  with  them  the  captive,  that  day  from  her  presence,  ochone, 
etc.     But  the  Virgin  followed  them,  into  the  wilderness,  ochone,  etc. 

What  woman  is  that  after  us  in  the  wilderness,  ochone,  etc.     Indeed, 
if  there  is  any  woman  in  it,  it  is  my  mother,  ochone,  etc. 
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No  child  has  he  injured, 

Not  the  babe  in  the  cradle, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
Nor  angered  his  mother 

Since  his  birth  in  the  stable. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

When  the  demons  discovered 

That  she  was  his  mother, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
They  raised  her  on  their  shoulders. 

The  one  with  the  other ; 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

And  they  cast  her  down  fiercely 

On  the  stones  all  forlorn, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
And  she  lay  and  she  fainted 

With  her  knees  cut  and  torn. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

"  For  myself,  ye  may  beat  me, 

But,  oh,  touch  not  my  mother." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
"  Yourself — we  shall  beat  you. 

But  we'll  slaughter  your  mother." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

They  dragged  him  off  captive. 

And  they  left  her  tears  flowing, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
But  the  Virgin  pursued  them, 

Through  the  wilderness  going. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

''  Oh,  who  is  yon  woman  ? 

Through  the  waste  comes  another." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
"  If  there  comes  any  woman 

It  is  surely  my  mother." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

When  the  demoao  found  out  that  she  herself  was  his  motlier,  ochone, 
etc.,  they  lifted  her  up  upon  their  shoulders  on  high,  ochone,  etc. 

And  they  smote  her  dowii  upon  the  stones  of  the  street,  ochone,  etc. 
She  went  into  a  faint,  and  her  knees  were  cut,  oclione,  etc. 

Beat  myself,  but  do  not  touch  my  mother,  ochone,  etc.  We  shall 
beat  yourself,  s,nd  we  shall  kill  your  mother,  ochone,  etc. 
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"  A  661T1,  peuC,  pAjAitn  ofii: 

Cuf^Ain  mo  i1iAtA-[\, 

(06  on  Aguf  oC  on   6.) 
ConglDAig  uAitn  1 

50  5Cfiocn6cAit)  me  An  pAif  feo,'* 

(OCon  Ajuf  oc  on  o  !) 

11tiAi|\  CuAtAit)  An  riiAij'oeAn 

An  ceiteAt)HAt)  C|AAit)ce, 

(Ocon  Agtif  oc  on  6  !) 
tti5  fi  teim  tAH  An  njAiA-OA 

Aguf  teim*  50  ct^Ann  nA  pAife" 

(Ocon  Agtif  06  on  6  !) 

CiA  ti-e  An  peAf  bjAeAj  fin 

A-p  CuAnn  nA  pAife 

(Ocon  Agti-p  oc  on  6  !) 
An  e  nAc  n-AitnigeAnn  cu 

'Oo  niAC  A  rfiACAifv  ? 

(Ocon  A;guf  oc  on  o  !) 

An  e  fin  mo  teAn5 

A  ■o'lomCAjA  me  cfi  fAite,- 

(Ocon  Aguf  oc  on  6  !) 
tlo  An  e  fin  An  teAnti) 

"Oo  ri-oitcAt)  1  n-ucc  tilAine  ? 

(Ocon  Aguf  oc  on  6  !) 

5tS  ^  ^  ^  ^  2 

CAiceAt)Af  AnuAf  e 

TIa  fpoLAil!)   geAfjACA 

(Ocon  Aguf  oc  on  o  !) 
"  Sin  cugAit)  Anoif  e 

Aguf  CAoini^i-o  X)U]\  fAit  A.'-p," 

(Ocon,  Aguf  oc  on  6  !) 

gtAot)  A|t  nA  cfi  liUii|\e 

50  scAoinfimiT)  Af  ngitA-o  ^eAt 
(Ocon,  Aguf  oC  on  o  !) 

UA  "DO  ctii-o  mnA-CAomce 
te  bfeic  fof  a  mAcAitt 
(Ocon,  Aguf  06  on  o!) 


Is  that  my  child  that  I  carried  for  three-quarters  of  a  year,  ochone, 
etc.  Or  is  that  the  child  that  was  reared  in  the  bosom  of  Hary, 
ochone,  etc. 

O  Owen  (i.e.,  John)  see,  I  leave  to  thee  the  care  of  my  mother,  ochone, 
etc.     Keep  her  from  me  until  I  finish  this  passion,  ochone,  etc. 

When  the  Virgin  heard  the  sorrowful  notes,  ochone,  etc.  She  gave 
a  leap  past  the  gnard,  and  the  second  leap  to  the  tree  of  the  passion, 
ochone,  etc. 
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"  O  John,  care  her,  keep  her, 

Who  comes  in  this  fashion," 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 
But  oh,  hold  her  from  me 

Till  I  finish  this  passion." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

When  the  Virgin  had  heard  him 

And  his  sorrowful  saying, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
She  sprang  past  his  keepers 

To  the  tree  of  his  slaying. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

"  What  fine  man  hangs  there 

In  the  dust  and  the  smother?'^ 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
"  And  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

He  is  your  son,  O  Mother." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

"  Oh,  is  that  the  child  whom 

I  bore  in  this  bosom, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 
Or  is  that  the  child  who 

Was  Mary's  fresh  blossom?" 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

They  cast  him  down  from  them, 

A  mass  of  limbs  bleeding. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
"  There  now  he  is  for  you,  , 

Now  go  and  be  keening." 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

Go  call  the  three  Marys 

Till  we  keene  him-  forlorn, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 
O  mother,  thy  keeners 

Are  yet  to  be  born, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

Who  is  that  fine  man  on  the  tree  of  the  passion,  ochone,  etc.     Is  it 
that  you  do  not  recognise  your  son.  O  mother,  ochone,  etc. 

They  threw  him  down  [a  mass  of]  cut  limbs,  ochone,  etc.     There  he  is 
for  you  now,  and  keene  your  enough  over  him,  ochone,  etc. 

Call  the  three  Marys  until  we  keene  our  bright  love,  ochone,  etc.    Thy 
share  of  woman-keeners  are  yet  to  be  born,  ochone;  etc. 

Thou   shalt  be  with  me  yet  in  the   garden  of  Paradise,  ochone,  etc. 
Until  thou  be  a     .     .     .     (?)  woman  in  the  bright  city  of  the  graces, 
ochone,  and  ochone,  etc. 
238 


3794  UobAf    ltluit\e. 

belt)  cu  tiotn-fA 

(Ocon  Aguf  oc  on  6  !) 
50  fAit)  cu  "oo  GeATi  iotn|\At)  (?) 

1    5CACA1|\    git    riA    T15fAfA 

(OCon  Aguf  oC  on  o  !) 


cot)An  rhtiiTie; 

A  ttpA'O  6  foin  T)0  t)i  cobAji  beAnnAijte  1  mtDAite  An  cobAi-p,*  1 
gcon'OAe  ttluij  Go.  t)i  tnAinifCif  Ann  fAn  aic  a  bptnt  An  cot»A|v 
Anoif,  Aguf  If  Af  tof5  aLco^aa  nA  mAinifC^e  ■00  t)|\if  An  c;obA|\ 
AtTiAC.  t)i  An  triAinifcifi  a|\  CAOib  cnuic,  aCc  nuAi-|\  CAini^  CfiomAit 
Aguf  A  CuTo  f5|\iofA'ooifv  cum  nA  ci|\e  feo,  teA5A'OA|\  An  tfiAinifCijA, 
Aguf  niof  pAgATJAf  clot  Of  cionn  cloice  "oe'n  Atcoif  nA|\  Caic- 
eATDAf   fiof. 

t)liA"OAin  o'n  lA  "oo  teAgA'DAfx  An  Atcoifv,  'fe  fin  tA  peit  ttltn.fe 

'fAn    eA\\\\At,    'fCAt)   bjMf  An   CObAf  AHIAC  A|\  tOIAJ  nA  b-AtCOjIA,   AgUf 

If  lon^AncAC  An  fut)  te  •(\At)  nAC  -pAib  b^Aon  uifge  Ann  fAn  ffut 
•00  bi  A5  bun  An  Cnuic  o'n  La  "oo  b|vif  An  cobAf\  AmAC. 

"Di  b|\AtAin  boCc  Ag  -ouL  nA  flije  An  Ia  ceu-onA,  Aguf  CuAit)  fe 
Af  A  beAtAt  te  pAi'oi|\  "OO  fVAt)  Af\  tofvg  nA  b-Atco|\A  beAnnAijce, 
Aguf  bi  longAncAf  moii  ai|\  nuAifV  tonnAifC  fe  cobA|\  bfeAj  Ann 
A  ti-Aic.  CuAit)  fe  Afv  A  jtunAib  Aguf  cofAij  fe  A5  fAt)  A  pAiT)-pe 
nuAif  CuAtAit)  fe  guc  A5  |\a-6,  "  cuif  "oioc  "OvO  bfogA,  ca  cu  A|\ 
tAtArh  beAnnAijce,  ca  cu  a|\  bfVUAt  UobAif  ttluife,  Ajuf  ca  t^ijeAf 
nA  milce  caoc  Ann.  t)eit)  t)uine  LeijeAfCA  te  uifge  An  cobAi-p 
fin  AnAgAit)  5AC  uite  ■ouine  "o'eifc  Aif|Monr.  1  tACAif  nA  ri-AtconA 
x>o  bi  Ann  fAn  aic  Ann  a  bpuit  An  cobA|\  Anoif,  mA  bionn  fiAT) 
cumtA  cfvi  n-uAife  Ann,  1  n-Ainm  An  AcAf\  An  ttlic  Aguf  ati 
SpiofAix)   TlAoitri." 

TluAif  bi  A  pAi'OfeACA  -pAitJce  A5  An   mbfiAtAi^t  'o'feue  f6  fUAf 


*  This  is  not  the  Roscommon  Ballintubber,  celebrated  for  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  O'Conors,  which  is  called  in  Irish  "  Baile-an-tobair  Ui  Chon- 
chubhair,"  or  "  O'Conor's  Ballintubber,"  but  a  place  near  the  middle  of 
the  County  Mayo,  celebrated  for  its  splendid  abbey,  founded  by  one  of 
the  Mac  a'  Mhilidhs,  a  name  taken  by  the  Stauntons  [Mac-a-Veely,  i.e., 
"  son  of  the  warrior,"  now  pronounced  so  that  no  remains  of  any  vulgar 
Irish  sound  may  cling  to  it,  as  "Mac  Evilly!].  The  prophecy  is  current 
in  Mayo  that  when  the  abbey  is  re-roofed  Ireland  shall  be  free.      My 
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Thyself  shall  come  with  me 

Into  Paradise  garden. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 
To  a  fair  place  in  heaven 

At  the  side  of  thy  darling. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 


MAHY'S  WELL. 

A  Eeligious  Folk  Tale, 

[From  the  "  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,"  by  Douglas  Hyde.] 

[Taken  down  from   Prdinsias   O'Conchubhair.] 

Long  ago  there  was  a  blessed  well  in  BalTintubber  {i.e.,  town 
of  the  well),*  in  the  County  Mayo.  There  was  once  a 
monastery  in  the  place  where  the  well  is  now,  and  it  was  on 
the  spot  where  stood,  the  altar  of  the  monastery  that  the  well 
broke  out.  The  monastery  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  when 
Cromwell  and  his  band  of  destroyers  came  to  this  county,  they 
overthrew  the  monastery,  and  never  left  stone  on  top  of  stone 
in  the  altar  that  they  did  not  throw  down. 

A  year  from  the  day  that  they  threw  down  the  altar — ^that 
was  Lady  Day  in  spring — ^the  well .  broke  out  on  the  site  of 
the  altar,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  say,  but  there  was 
not  one  drop  of  water  in  the  stream  that  was  at  the  foot,  of 
the  hill  from  the  day  that  the  well  broke  out. 

There  was  a  poor  friar  going  the  road  the  same  day,  and 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  say  a  prayer  upon  the  site  of  the 
blessed  altar,  and  there  was  great  wonder  on  him  when  he 
saw  a  fine  well  in  its  place.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  began 
to  say  his  paternoster,  when  he  heard  a  voice  saying:  "Put 
off  your  brogues,  you  are  upon  blessed  ground,  you  are  on 
the  brink  of  Mary's  Well,  and  there  is  the  curing  of  thousands 
of  blind  in  it;  there  shall  be  a  person  cured  by  the  water  of 
that  well  for  every  person  who  heard  Mass  in  front  of  the 
altar  that  was  in  the  place  where  the  well  is  now,  if  they  be 
dipped  three  times  in  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

When  the  friar  had  his  prayers   said,   he  looked  up   and 

friend,  Colonel  Maurice  Moore,  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  young  boy  he 
often  wondered  why  the  people  did  not  roof  the  abbey  and  so  free  Ire- 
land without  any  more  trouble.  The  tomb  of  the  notorious  Shaun-na- 
Sagart,  the  priest  hunter,  which  is  not  far  from  itj  is  still  pointed  out 
by  the  people.  It  is  probably  he  who  is  the  "  spy  "  m  this  story,  though 
his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
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xiguf  (iontiAifc  cotum  mofv  glegcAt  Af  CuAtir)  jjiufeAi-p  i  tigAfv  "06; 
"but)  ti-i  An  cotum  "oo  t)i  ^5  CAinc.  t)i  An  bi\ACAij\  jteufCA  1  n- 
eu-DAijib-bneige,  n\A\y  t)i  tuAC  A\y  a  CeAnn,  com  mo^x  -Aguf  "00  t)i 
AH  teAtin  mA'Di^A-AttA; 

A^  Caoi  Af  bit  T)'puA5Ai-fv  -pe  ati  fgeut  "oo  "OAOinib  An  bAite  big, 
A^vif  nio|\  bpATtA  50  ntJCACAit)  fe  chi-o  An  ci|\.  t)ut>  boCc  An  aic 
i,  Aguf  ni  |\Aib  aCc  bocAin  A5  nA  "OAoinib,  Agu-p  ia"o  l-ioncA  te 
•oeACAC.  x\-fv  An  At>^A\\  fin  bi  cui"o  rfiAit  x>e  "OAOinib  caoCa  Ann. 
le  clApfolAf,  tA  Af  nA  rhAf\A(i,  bi  of  cionn  "da  pitTO  T)Aoine  Ann, 
A5  cobAft  tlluife,  Aguf  ni  fAib  peA^A  nA  bcAn  aca  nAC  ■ocAinig  Af 

Alf   te   flA^A^C   mAic. 

CuAi'O  clu  cobAif  Ttlui|\e  Cfvit)  An  cifv,  Aguf  niO|\  bpATJA  50  -pAib 
oitiCfeACA  6  5AC  uite  ConT)Ae  A5  ceACc  50  CobA-p  Ttluif\e,  Ajuf 
ni  "OeACAit)  Aon  neAC  aca  A|\  Aif  gAn  belt  teijcAfCA  ;  Aguf  -pAo? 
CeAnn  CAmAilt  "oo  bi^OeA"?!)  "OAOine  Af  ciojAtAib  eiie  pein,  A5  ccaCc 
50  "OCI  UobAt\  Thuife. 

t!)i  peA-p  mi-C]\ei'DtiheA6  'nA  (i6mnui"t)e  1  ngAjt  "oo  t)Aite-An-cobAit\; 
T)uine  uAfAt  "oo  bi  Ann,  Agup  niof  e-peiT)  pe  1  teigeAf  An  cobAifv 
beAnnAigte.  IDubAiiAc:  pe  nAC  |\Aib  Ann  a6z  pipcfeogA,  Agup  te 
mA^At)  "DO  t)eunAtri  Afx  nA  "OAoinib  tug  pe  ApAtt  "OAtt  "oo  bi  Ai^e 
Cum  An  cobAiji  A^uf  turn  a  ceAnn  pAoi  An  uipge.  "puAif  An  c-ApAtt 
fA"6A|\c,  Ate  cugAt)  An  mA5A"o6i|\  A-bAite  Com  "OAtt  te  bun  "oo 
bfoije. 

"pAoi  CeAnn  btiA-onA  tuic  pe  AmAC  50  fVAib  pAgAfK:  A5  obAi^  mA|\ 
§AHt)A"o6in  A5  An  "ouine-uApAt  "oo  bi  iDAtt.  t)i  An  f AgAfC  gteufCA 
mAf  feA|\-oibfe,  Agup  ni  f Aib  piop  A5  -ouine  a-[\  bit  50  mbut)  pAgAjtc 
"OO  bi  Ann.  x\on  tA  AttiAin  bi  An  "ouine  uApAt  b|\e6it)ce  A^up 
"o'lAj^f  pe  Af  A  peAfbpbjAncA  e  no  tAbAi-[\c  AmAC  'pAn  n5A|\ft)A. 
tluAiH  tAini5  -pe  Cum  nA  b-Aice  a  fAib  An  pAgApc  A5  obAif,  puit) 
fC  piop;  "  TIaC  moH  An  cfUAg  e,"  Afv  feipeAn,  "  nAC  t)ci5  tiom 
mo  5A|\t)A  bfCAj  "a'peiceAt  !  " 

$tAC  An  5ai\'6a'o6i|\  cfUAig  t)6  Agup  "oubAifc,  "  C^  Ipiop  AgAm 
CA  bpuit  peAf  t)o  teigpebCAt)  tu,  acc  ca  tuAC  Af\  a  CeAnn  mA|\ 
gcAtt  A|\  A  CitenDeAm." 

"  t)eifim-fe  m'pocAt  nAC  n-oeunpAit)  mipe  ppi'6eA"o6it^eACc  Aif 
Agup  iocpAit)  m6  50  mAit  e  Af  pon  a  tfiobt6i"De,"  Af  fAn  •ouine 

UApAt; 

"  xXCc  b'6it)if  r^f  mAit  tCAC  ■out  Cfi-o  An  cptije-ptinAigte  ac4 

Alge,"    Af    pAn    $Aft)At)6lf.- 

"  1p  cumA  tiom  CIA  An  cptije  acA  Aise  mA  tugAnn  p6  mo  fA^Afc 
"OAm,"  Af  pAn  "ouine  uApAt; 

Anoip,  bi  "OfoC-Ctu  Af  An  "ouine-UApAt,  mAf  bfAit  p6  A  t^n  "oe 
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saw  a  large  white  dove  upon  a  fir  tree  near  him.  It  was  the 
dove  who  was  speaking.  The  friar  was  dressed  in  false  clothes, 
because  there  was  a  price  on  his  head,  as  great  as  on  the 
head  of  a  wild-dog. 

At  any  rate  he  proclaimed  the  story  to  the  people  of  the 
little  village,  and  it  was  not  long  till  it  went  out  through  the 
country.  It  was  a  poor  place,  and  the  people  in  it  had  nothing 
[to  live  in]  but  huts,  and  these  filled  with  smoke.  On  that 
account  there  were  a  great  many  weak-eyed  people  amongst 
them.  With  the  dawn,  on  the  next  day,  there  were  about  forty 
people  at  Mary's  Well,  and  there  was  never  man  nor  woman 
of  them  but  came  back  with  good  sight. 

The  fame  of  Mary's  Well  went  through  the  country,  and  it 
was  not  long  till  there  were  pilgrims  from  every  county  coming 
to  it,  and  nobody  went  back  without  being  cured ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  little  time  even  people  from  other  countries  used  to 
be  coming  to  it. 

There  was  an  unbeliever  living  near  Mary's  Well.  It  was 
a  gentleman  he  was,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  cure.  He 
said  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  pishtrogues  (charms),  and  to 
make  a  mock  of  the  people  he  brought  a  blind  ass,  that  he 
had,  to  the  well,  and  he  dipped  its  head  under  the  water. 
The  ass  got  its  sight,  but  the  scoffer  was  brought  home  as. 
blind  as  the  sole  of  your  shoe. 

At  the  end  or  a  year  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  priest 
working  as  a  gardener  with  the  gentleman  who  was  blind. 
The  priest  was  dressed  like  a  workman,  and  nobody  at  all 
knew  that  it  was  a  priest  who  was  in  it.  One  day  the 
gentleman  was  sickly,  and  he  asked  his  servant  to  take  him 
out  into  the  garden.  When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
priest  was  working  he  sat  down.  "Isn't  it  a  great  pity," 
says  he,  "that  I  cannot  see  my  fine  garden?" 

The  gardener  took  compassion  on  him,  and  said,  "  I  know 
where  there  is  a  man  who  would  cure  you,  but  there  is  a  price 
on  his  head  on  account  of  his  religion." 

"  I  give  my  word  that  I'll  do  no  spying  on  him,  and  I'll 
pay  him  well  for  his  trouble,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  But  perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  go  through  the  mode- 
of-curing  that  he  has,"  says  the  gardener. 

"  I  don't  care  what  mode  he  has,  if  he  gives  me  my  sight," 
said  the  gentleman. 

Now,  the    gentleman    had    an    evil    character,  because    he 
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fASAjACAit!)  foinie  fin  ;  binjAm  An  c-xMnm  "oo  tji  ai|\.  A\^  Caoi  a\\ 
bit  jLAC  An  fAgAfc  meifneAC  Aguf  "oubAifc,  "  'bio'D  "oo  66i-pce 
fveit)  A|\  mAiTDin  AmA|\Ac,  Ajuf  cioniAinpit)  mife  tu  50  "oci  aic  "oo 
tSijif,  ni  C15  te  coifceoin  nA  te  Aon  "ouine  eite  beit  1  lACAif  aCc 
mife,  Aguf  nA  n-innif  "o'Aon  "ouine  A|\  bit  ca  bpuit  cu  Ag  T)iit,  no 
piof  CAT)  e  "OO  jnAite  (gno)." 

A|\  mAiT)in,  La  a|\  nA  riiAf ac,  bi  coifce  t)in5Am  1(^e^t>,  Aguf  CuAit) 
fe  pein  AfceAC,  teif  An  ngAf'OA'ooiiA  "o'a  tioniAinc.  "  pAn,  tvifA, 
Ann  f An  inbAite  An  c-Ain  fo,"  Af  fe  teif  An  g-coifceoifv,  "  Aguf 
tiomAinfTO  An  gAfi-OA-ooifV  nie."  t)i  An  coifceoif  'nA  biteArimAC, 
Aguf  bi  euT)  Ai|\,  Agiif  jlAC  fe  fun  50  tnbeit)eA-o  fe  A5  fAife  nA 
coifce,  te  fAgAit  AmAc  cia  An  aic  fAib  fiA"o  te  -out,  t)i  a  jteuf 
beAnnAijte  A5  An  fAgAfc,  CAOb-Afcig  X)e'n  eu-OAC  eite.  tluAif 
tAn5AX)Af  50  UobAf  Tilviife  "oubAifc  An  fAjAfc  teif,  "  If  fAgAfC 
mife,  CA  me  "out  te  T)o  fAt)Afc  "o'fAgAit  "oinc  'fAn  aic  Af  CAitt 
cu  e."  Ann  fin  tum  fe  cfi  uAife  Ann  fAn  cobA|\  e,  1  n-Ainm  An 
AtA]\  An  ttlic  Ajuf  An  SpiofAit)  tlAoim,  Agtif  tAinig  a  •fVAt)Afc 
Cuige  60m  mAit  Aguf  bi  fe  AfiAiti. 

"  ti)eti|\f Alt)  me  ceu"o  punc  "ouic,"  Af  f a  iDingAm,  "  Com  tuAt 
Agtif  -pACfAf  me  A-bAite." 

t)i  An  coifceoif  A5  fAife,  Ajuf  com  tuAt  Ajuf  ConnAifc  fe  An 
fA^Afc  Ann  A  jteuf  beAnnAigte,  CuAit)  fe  50  tuCc  An  "otige  Aguf 
bf Alt  fe  An  fAjAfc.  "Oo  jAbAt)  Agtif  "OO  cf ocA-o  e  gAn  bfeiteArh 
5An   bfeiteAttinAf.      'O'feu'OfAt)  An  peAf  "oo   bi  CAf  eif  a  fA"bAifc 

"o'fAJAlt  Af  Alf,  An  fAgAfC  X)0  fAOfA-O,  ACC  niOf  tAbAlf  fe  fOCAL 

Af  A  fon. 

UimCiott  miofA  'nA  "OiAig  feo,  tAinig  fAjAfc  eite  50  "binjAm 
Aguf  e  gteufCA  mAf  jAfbA-ooif,  Aguf  "o'lAff  fe  obAif  Af  "DinjAm 
Aguf  fuAif  iiAi"6  i.  Acc  ni  fAib  fe  a  bp a"©  Ann  a  feifbif  50  X)CAftA 
•Ofo6-fu'o  "OO  "bin^Am.  Cuai'o  fe  AmAC  Aon  tA  AriiAin  A5  fitibAt 
cfiT)  nA  pAifceAnnAib,  Agtif  "oo  CAfAt)  CAitin  mAifCAC,  ingeAn  fi-t\ 
boiCc,  Alf,  Agtif  finne  fe  mAftujA'o  niffi,  Aguf  "o'-fTAg  tCAt-riiAfb 
i.  ti)i  cfiuf  x)eAfbfAtAf  A5  An  gCAitin,  Agtif  cujAtJAf  mionnA  50 
mAfboCAt)  fiAT)  e  com  tuAt  Agiif  jeobAi-oif  gfeim  Aif.  TI1  fAib  A 
bfA"0  te  fAnAitiAinc  aca.  ^^^-^''^^T^  ^  f'*"  ^^^  Ceu-onA  Af  itiAftAij 
fe  An  CAitin,  Ajtif  6f0CA"0Af  e  Af  CfAnn,  Aguf  ■o'fAgA'OAf  Ann  fin 
e  'nA  CfoCA*. 

Af  mAi"oin,  An  tA  Af  nA  rhAfAC,  bi  mittiuinit)  "oe  rhiotcbsAib 
Cfuinnijte,  mAf  Cnoc  mof,  cimCiott  An  CfAinn,  Agtif  niof  feu"o 
"ouine  Af  bit  "out  AnAice  teif,  mAf  JeAtt  Af  An  mbotA"t)  bfeAn 
•00  bi  cimCiott  nA  Ti-Aice,  Aguf  "ouine  a\k  bit  "oo  ^AtAt)  AnAice 
teif,  "DO  "OAttf A-O  nA  miotcogA  e. 
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betrayed  a  number  of  priests  before  that.  Bingham  was  the 
name  that  was  on  him.  However,  the  priest  took  courage,  and 
said,  "  Let  your  coacli  be  ready  on  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I  will  drive  you  to  the  place  of  the  cure ;  neither  coachman  nor 
anyone  else  may  be  present  but  myself,  and  do  not  tell  to 
anyone  at  all  where  you  are  going,  or  give  anyone  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  your  business."  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  Bingham's  coach  was  ready, 
and  he  himself  got  into  it,  with  the  gardener  driving  him. 
"  Do  you  remain  at  home  this  time,"  says  he  to  the  coachman, 
''  and  the  gardener  will  drive  me."  The  coachman  was  a 
villain,  and  there  was  jealousy  on  him.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  watching  the  coach  to  see  what  way  they  were  to  go.  His 
blessed  vestments  were  on  the  priest,  inside  of  his  other  clothes. 
When  they  came  to  Mary's  AVell  the  priest  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
going  to  get  back  your  sight  for  you  in  the  place  where  you 
lost  it."  Then  he  dipped  him  three  times  in  the  well,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
sight  came  to  him  as  well  as  ever  it  was. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds,"  said  Bingham,  "  as  soon 
as  I  go  home." 

The  coachman  was  watching,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
priest  in  his  blessed  vestments,  he  went  to  the  people  of  the 
law,  and  betrayed  the  priest.  He  was  taken  and  hanged, 
without  judge,  without  judgment.  The  man  who  was  after 
getting  back  his  sight  could  have  saved  the  priest,  but  he 
did  not  speak  a  word  in  his  behalf. 

About  a  month  after  this,  another  priest  came  to  Bingham, 
and  he  dressed  like  a  gardener,  and  he  asked  work  of 
Bingham,  and  got  it  from  him;  but  he  was  not  long  in  his 
service  until  an  evil  thing  happened  to  Bingham.  He  went 
out  one  day  walking  through  his  fields,  and  there  met  him 
a  good-looking  girl,  "the  daughter  of  a  poor  man,  and  he 
assaulted  her,  and  left  her  half  dead.  The  girl  had  three 
brothers,  and  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  kill  him  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  hold  of  him.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait.  They  caught  him  in  the  same  place  where  he  assaulted 
the  girl,  and  hanged  him  on  a  tree,  and  left  him  there  hanging. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  millions  of  flies  were 
gathered  like  a  great  hill  round  about  the  tree,  and  nobody 
could  go  near  it  on  account  of  the  foul  smell  that  was  round 
the  plaice,  and,  a.nyone  who  would  go  near  it,  the  midges  would 
blind  him. 
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txMjtg  be^n  Aguf  iriAC  "DingAtn  ceut)  punc  "d'aoti  "ouine  "oo 
X)6Af,\:At)  An  cofp  AtriAc.  Rinne  cuit)  ttiAit  "OAOine  iA|\f\Ai'6  Aif  -pin  "oo 
•oeunArh,  aCc  niofv  peu-OA-OAf.  "puAii^  fiAt)  pu-OAf  te  c-[\aca"6  A-fv  nA 
miotcojAib,  Aguf  geugA  cf  Ann  te  nA  mbuAlAt),  acc  nioj\  ireu"OA"OA-t\ 
A  -pgApAt),  nA  "out  6om  -j^ava  teif  An  gcfAnn.  t)i  An  bfeuncAf 
An  ^ifige  niof  mcAfA,  Aguf  bi  CAgtA  At\  nA  coitiAi^fAnnAib  50 
-DCiubiAAT!)   nA  miotcogA  Aguf  An   cofp   bfeun   ptAij  otvpA. 

t)i  An  -OAfA  fAgAfVC  'nA  5A|\t)A"o6i|\  A5  "bingAm  'fAn  Am  fo,  a6z 
ni  f  Alb  friof  A5  tucc  An  cige  5Uf\  f  aja^c  "oo  bi  Ann.  oif  -oa  mbeit)- 
eAt)   friof  A5  tuCc  An   "otije  no  A5   nA  fpToeA-ooifib,   -oo  jeobAt) 

flAT)     AgUf    "OO     CfOCpAt)     flAT)     6.         CuAI-Q     nA     CACOltClg     50      bBAn 

"DinjAin  Aguf  "oubA|\A-DAt\  tei  50  i\Aib  eotAf  aca  Af  "oume  "oo 
•OibtAeocA-O  nA  miotcogA.  "  CAbAij\  cugAin  e,"  Af  fife,  "  Aguf 
mA'f  fei-oijA  teif  nA  miotcogA  "oo  -oibifc  ni  b-e  An  tDUAif  fin  jeobAf 
fe  Ate  A  feACc  n-oi|\eA"o. 

"  ACc,"  A\\  fiA"o-fAn,  "  -OA  mbeit)'  piof  A5  tticc-An-tDtige  Aguf 
■OA  n5AbA"OAOif  e,  no  cfocfAT)Aoif  e,  iriAf  cfoc  fiAX)  An  feA|\  "do 

fUAIf  l\At)AfC  A  fUt  Af  Alf  -OO."        "   AcC,"  A|\  f1fe,   "  nAC  bfeUTDfAt) 

fe  nA  miotcogA  -oo  -oibifc  jAn  fiof  A5  tucc-An-t)ti5e  ?  " 

"  tli't  fiof  AgAinn,"  Af  fiA"o-fAn,  "  50  nstACfAtnAOit)  c6iriAi|\te 
teif." 

An  oit)Ce  fin  jtACA-OAtA  comAifte  teif  An  fAgAjAt:,  Agtif  "o'lnnif 
fiAT)  "oo  CAT)  -oubAifc  beAn   "DingAm. 

"  Tli't  AjAni  ACC  beAtA  f AojAtcA  te  cAitteAitiAinc,"  Af  fAn 
f AjAfc,  "  Aguf  beAff Alt)  me  i  Af  f on  nA  nt)Aoine  boCc,  6if 
b6i"6  ptAij  Ann  fAn  cif  munA  gcuifpi-o  me  "oibifc  Af  nA  miotcbg- 
Aib.  Af  mATOin  AmxifAc,  belt)  lAffAit)  AgAm  1  n-Ainm  T)e  iat)  T)0 
t>ibifc,  Aguf  ZA  muinijin  AgAm  Aguf  "ootcAf  1  nT)iA  50  fAbAtfAit) 
fe  me  6  mo  cuit)  nArhAt).  Ueit)  CU15  An  beAn-uAfAit  Anoif,  Aguf 
AbAif  tei  50  mbeit)  me  1  ngAf  "oo'n  cfAnn  te  b-eifije  nA  gfeine 
Af  mAit)in  AmAfVAc,  Agiif  AbAif  tei  fif  t)0  belt  feit)  aici  teif  An 
jcofp  x>o  cu\\  'fAn  UA15." 

CuAit)  fiAt)  cum  nA  mnA-uAifte,  Aguf  tt'innif  fiAt)  t)i  An  m^At) 

t)UbA1fC  An   fAgAfC. 

"  TTlA  eifigeAnn  teif,"  a\\  fife,  "  belt)  An  t)UAif  feit)  AgAm  t)6, 
Ajuf  oft)6(iAit)  me  m6if-feifeAf\  feAf  x>o  beic  1  tACAif." 

Caic  An  fAgAfc  An  oit)Ce  fin  1  n-ufnAijtib,  Aguf  teAC-UAijt  foim 
^ifige  nA  5feine  CuAit)  fe  Cum  nA  b-Aice  a  fAib  a  jteuf  beAnn- 
Aigce  1  bfotAC.  Cuif  fe  fin  ai|\,  Aguf  te  cf\oif  Ann  a  teAC-tAirh 
Aguf  te  uifge  coiffeAgcA  Ann  fAn  tAim  eite,  CuAit)  fe  Cum  nA 
b-Aice  A  f Alb  nA  miotcbj;A.  UofAig  fe  Ann  fin  A5  teigcAt)  Af  a 
teAbAf  Aguf  A5  CfACAt)  uifge  CoiffeAgcA  A\y  nA  miotcbjAib,  1  n- 
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Bingham's  wife  and  son  offered  a  hundred  pounds  to  anyone 
who  would  bring  out  the  body.  A  good  many  people  made 
an  effort  to  do  that,  but  they  were  not  able.  They  got 
dust  to  shake  on  the  flies,  and  boughs  of  trees  to  beat  them 
with,  but  they  were  not  able  to  scatter  them,  nor  to  go  as  far 
as  the  tree.  The  foul  smell  was  getting  worse,  and  the 
neighbours  were  afraid  that  the  flies  and  noisome  corpse  would 
bring  a  plague  upon  them. 

The  second  priest  was  at  this  time  a  gardener  with  Bingham, 
but  the  people  of  the  house  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  priest 
who  was  in  it,  for  if  the  people  of  the  law  or  the  spies  knew  they 
would  take  and  hang  him.  The  Catholics  went  to  Bingham'^^s 
wife  and  told  her  that  they  knew  a  man  who  would  banish 
the  flies.  "  Bring  him  to  me,"  said  she,  "  and  if  he  is  able 
to  banish  the  flies,  that  is  not  the  reward  he'll  get,  but  seven 
times  as  much." 

"  But,"  said  they,  "  if  the  people  of  the  law  knew,  they  would 
take  him  and  hang  him,  as  they  hung  the  man  who  got  back 
the  sight  of  his  eyes  for  him  before."  "  But,"  said  she,  "  could 
not  he  banish  the  flies  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
the  law?  " 

"  We  don't  know,"  said  they,  "  until  we  take  counsel  with 
him." 

That  night  they  took  counsel  with  the  priest  and  told  him 
what  Bingham's  wife  said. 

"  I  have  only  an  earthly  life  to  lose,"  said  the  priest,  "  and 
I  shall  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  people,  for  there  will 
be  a  plague  in  the  country  unless  I  banish  the  flies.  On 
to-morrow  morning  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to  banish  them  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  I  have  hope  and  confidence  in  God  that 
he  will  save  me  from  my  enemies.  Go  to  the  lady  now,  and 
tell  her  that  I  shall  be  near  the  tree  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning,  and  tell  her  to  have  men  ready  to  put  the  corpse  in 
the  grave." 

They  went  to  the  lady  and  told  her  all  the  priest  said. 

"  If  it  succeeds  with  him,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  have  the  reward 
ready  for  him,  and  I  shall  order  seven  men  to  be  present." 

The  priest  spent  that  night  in  prayer,  and  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  he  Avent  to  the  place  where  his  blessed  vestments 
were  hidden:  he  put  these  on.  and  with  a  cross  in  one  hand, 
and  with  holy  water  in  the  other,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
were  the  flies.     He  then  began  reading  out  of  his  book  and 
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Aintn  ^n  AcAf  An  tDic  Aguf  An  Spio|\Ai-o  TlAoirii.  "O'eifig  An  cr.oc 
miotcog,  Aguf  X)'eicitt  fiAX)  -puAf  'fAn  Aef,  Aguf  finneA"OAfv  An 
fpeif  Cotti  "ooi^cA  teif  An  oit)ce.  Tli  |\Aili  -piof  aj  nA  "OAoinil!)  cia 
An  A1C  A  n'oeACA'OAfv,  Acc  -pAoi  (ieAnn  l,eAC-uAi|\e  ni  ^aiG  ceAnn  "oiot) 
te  peiccAt  (peicfinc). 

t)!    tutJAIfie    ttl6|\    A|\    nA    "OAOimtD,    ACC    niO|\    bpA^OA    50    t)pACA'OA|\ 

An  -ppi-oe  "ooin  A5  ceAcc,  Agvif  JIaot)  fiAt)  Af  An  fAjAivc  fit  teif 
Corn  CApA  A'f  til  Ann.  Uug  An  fAgAfc  "oo  nA  boinn  Aguf  ieAn  An 
■ppi"0eA"Ooif  e,  Aguf  fgiAn  Ann  jaC  tAitfi  Aige.  TluAif  nA|\  peuT) 
-p6  ceACc  fUAf  teif,  CAit  fe  An  fgiAn  'nA  t)iAigo  TluAif  X)}  An  fgiAn 
A5  "out  tA]\  juAtAin  An  cfAgAifc,  (iuif  fe  a  tArii  cte  fUAf,  A^uf 
5A&  f6  An  fgiAn,  Aguf  tAit  fe  An  fgiAn  Af  Aif  gAn  feACAinc 
CAoG  fiAf  "oe.  tDuAit  fi  An  f eAf,  A^uf  CuAit)  fi  cfit)  a  Cf oit)e,  guf 
tuic  fe  mAfti,  Aguf  "o'lmtig  An  fAgAfc  fAOf . 

)?uAif  nA  fif  cofp  "GingAtn,  Aguf  cuifeA'OAf  Ann  fAn  uAig  6,  aCc 
nuAif  (iuAT)Af  cofp  An  fpi'OeA'oofA  "OO  6uf,  fUAifeAT)Af  nA  mitce 
"oe  tuCogAit)  mofA  cimCiott  Aif,  Aguf  ni  fAiti  jfeim  feotA  Af  a 
CnAtriAit)  nAc  fAit)  itce  aca.  Hi  CoffotAt)  fiAT)  "oe'n  Cofp  Aguf 
niof  feuT)  nA  T)Aoine  iat)  "oo  fUAjA'o,  Aguf  b'eigin  T)6it)  nA  cnArhA 
t)fA5t)Ait  Of  cionn  CAtrhAn. 

Cuif  An  fAjAfc  A  gteuf  beAnnAigte  1  bfotAC,  Aguf  "oo  bi  A5 
obAif  'fAn  ngAfOA  nuAif  Cuif  beAn  tDmgAm  fiof  Aif,  Aguf  "o'lAff 
Aif  An  "ouAif  "OO  gtACAt)  A\^  fon  nA  miotcogA  "oo  "oibifc,  Aguf  1 
•00  CAbAifc  "oo'n  feAf  X)o  "Oibif  iat)  mA  bi  eotAf  Aige  Aif. 

"  Ua  eotAf  A^Am  Aif,  Agtif  "otibAifc  fe  tiom  An  •otiAif  "oo 
tAbAifc  (iuige  Anocc,  niAf  ca  fun  Aige  An  cif  "D'fAgbAit  fut  m& 
gcfoCfAit)  tuCc  An  "otige  e." 

"  Seo  "Otiic  1,"  Af  fife,  Ajuf  feACAiT)  fi  fpofAn  6if  "oo. 

Af  mAi'Oin,  tA  A\\  nA  niAfAc,  •o'inicij  An  fAgAfC  50  coif  nA 
f Aiffge  ;  fUAif  fe  ton^  "oo  bi  A5  "out  cum  nA  Pf Aince,  Cuai"6  f6 
Af  bofo,   A^uf   Com   tuAt  A^uf  "o'fA5  fe  An   cuAn   Cuif  f&  Aif  A 

eu-OAlg    fAJAIfC,     AgUf    CU5     bU1"OeACAf    "OO     "OlA    fAOl     n-A    tAbAlfC 

f AOf .      Tli't  fiof  AjAinn  ca"o  CAftA  t>6  'nA  "61A15  fin. 


UAf  6if  fin  T)0  X)^'6eAt^  "OAOine  "OAttA  Ajuf  caoCa  A5  cigeACo 
50  UobAf  ttluife,  Aguf  niof  fitt  Aon  "ouine  aca  AfiAtri  Af  Aif  gAn 
A  belt  teigCAfCA.  ACt  ni  fAib  fu"©  mAit  Af  bit  AfiAtti  Ann  fAn 
cif  feo,  nAf  niitteA"0  te  "ouine  eigin,  Aguf  initteA'6  An  cobAf,  niA-p 
fo. 
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scattering  holy-water  on  the  flies,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  hill  of  flies  rose,  and  flew 
up  into  the  air,  and  made  the  heaven  as  dark  as  night.  The 
people  did  not  know  where  they  went,  but  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  there  was  not  one  of  them  to  be  seen. 

There  was  great  joy  on  the  people,  but  it  was  not  long  till 
they  saw  the  spy  coming,  and  they  called  to  the  priest  to  run 
away  as  quick  as  it  was  in  him  to  run.  The  priest  gave  to 
the  butts  *  (took  to  his  heels),  and  the  spy  followed  him,  and 
a  knife  in  each  hand  with  him.  When  he  was  not  able  to 
come  up  with  the  priest  he  flung  the  knife  after  him.  As  the 
knife  was  flying  out  past  the  priest's  shoulder  he  put  up  his 
left  hand  and  caught  it,  and  Avithout  ever  looking  behind  him 
he  flung  it  back.  It  struck  the  man  and  went  through  his 
heart,  so  that  he  fell  dead  and  the  priest  went  free. 

The  people  got  the  body  of  Bingham  and  buried  it  in  the 
grave,  but  when  they  went  to  bury  the  body  of  the  spy  they 
found  thousands  of  rats  round  about  it,  and  there  was  not  a 
morsel  of  flesh  on  his  bones  that  they  had  not  eaten.  The  rats 
would  not  stir  from  the  body,  and  the  people  were  not  able  to 
hunt  them  away,  so  that  they  had  to  leave  the  bones  overground. 

The  priest  hid  away  his  blessed  vestments  and  was  working 
in  the  garden  when  Bingham's  wife  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
to  take  the  reward  that  was  for  banishing  the  flies,  and  to 
give  it  to  the  man  who  banished  them,  if  he  knew  him. 

"  I  do  know  him,  and  he  told  me  to  bring  him  the  reward 
to-night,  because  he  has  the  intention  of  leaving  the  country 
before  the  laAV-people  hang  him." 

"  Here  it  is  for  you,"  said  she,  and  she  handed  him  a  purse 
of  gold. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  priest  went  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  and  found  a  ship  that  was  going  to  France.  He 
went  on  board,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  harbor  he  put 
his  priest's  clothes  on  him,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  bringing 
him  safe.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  to  him  from  that 
out. 

After  that,  blind  and  sore-eyed  people  used  to  be  coming 
to  Mary's  Well,  and  not  a  person  of  them  ever  returned  without 
being  cured.  But  there  never  yet  was  anything  good  in  this 
country  that  was  not  spoilt  by  somebody,  and  the  well  was 
spoilt  in  this  Avay. 

*  This  ^'s  the  absurd  way  the  people  of  Connacht  translate  it  when 
talking-  English.     "  Bonn  "  means  both  "  sole  "  (of  foot)  and  "  butt." 


3804  Tob^f    rhuife. 

t)!  CAitin  1  m'bA1t,e-An-cobA1l^,  ^guf  bi  fi  a]\  ci  beit  pofcA,  nuAiti 
tAiiii5  -pexin-beAn  CaoC  Cuici  Ag  lAfi^Ait)  -oeipce  i  n-onoifi  "oo  "Dm 
Aguf  "00  'rhui|\e. 

"  Tli't  Aon  fUT)  AjAtn  te  CAbAifc  "oo  feAti-CAOcfAn  CAillije,  c4 
m6  botjAjtAijce  aca,"  a^  fAn  CAitin. 

"  V\a  f\Ait)  pAinne  An  pofCA  o|\c  A-Coitxie  50  tnbei'6  cu  Corn 
CA06  A'f  CA  mife,"  Af  fAn  cfeAn-beAn. 

A\y  mAi"oin,  La  a^  nA  itiaiaaC,  bi  fuile  An  tAitin  615  niriineAt, 
Aguf  Af\  mAi"oin  'nA  "O1A15  fin  bi  fi  beAg-nAC  "oaLI,  Aguf  "oubAific 
nA  corhAff AnnA  50  tnbiit)  Coif  "61  "oul  50  UobAf  Thuife. 

Af  mATDin  50  moC,  "o'eifig  \^,  Ajuf  CuAit)  fi  Cum  An  cobAijA, 
aCc  cfeuT)  "o'feicfeAt)  fi  Ann  acc  An  cfeAn-beAn  "o'lAff  An  "O^ifc 
uiffi  'nA  ftiTOe  A5  bfUAC  An  cobAif,  A5  ciAfAt)  a  cinn  of  cionn  An 
cobAif  bCAnnAijte. 

"  'L&if-fSfiof  ofc,  A  CAitteAC  5f  AnnA,  An  A5  fAlAtAt)  UobAi-p 
itluife  ACA  cu  ?  "  Af  fAn  CAitin  ;  "  itnCig  teAC  no  bfiffi-O  ni6  "oo 
rhuineuL." 

"  Tli't  Aon  onoif  nA  mcAf  a^aX)  Af  "Oia  nA  Af  ttluife,  ■o'eicig 
ru  "oCifC  "DO  CAbAifC  1  n-onoif  X)6ib,  Af  An  At)bAf  fin  ni  CumfAit) 
cu  tu  fein  'fAn  cobAf." 

I 

"PuAif  An  CAitin  gfeim  Af  An  gcAittig,  A5  peuCAinc  i  "oo  fCfeAC- 

Aitc  o'n  cobAf,  aCc  teif  An  fCfeACAitc  "oo  bi  CACOffA  "oo  tuic  An 
beifc  AfceAC  'fAn  cobAf  A5Uf  bAiccAt)  iat). 

o'n  t^  fin  50  "oci  An  tA  f o  ni  f Aib  Aon  teigCAf  Ann  fAn  cobA|\. 
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There  was  a  girl  in  Ballintiibber  and  she  was  about  to  be 
married,  when  there  came  a  half-blind  old  woman  to  her  asking 
alms  in  the  honor  of  God  and  Mary. 

"  I've  nothing  to  give  to  an  old  blind-thing  of  a  hag,  it's 
bothered  with  them  I  am,"  said  the  girl. 

"  That  the  wedding  ring  may  never  go  on  yon  until  you 
are  as  blind  as  I  am,"  said  the  old  woman. 

Next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  young  girl's  eyes  were  sore, 
and  the  morning  after  that  she  was  nearly  blind,  and  the 
neighbours  said  to  her  that  she  ought  to  go  to  Mary's  Well. 

In  the  morning,  early,  she  rose  up  and  went  to  the  well, 
but  what  should  she  see  at  it  but  the  old  woman  who  asked 
the  alms  of  her,  sitting  on  the  brink,  combing  her  head  over  . 
the  blessed  well. 

"  Destruction  on  you,  you  nasty  hag,  is  it  dirtying  Mary's 
"Well  you  are?"  said  the  girl;  "get  out  of  that  or  I'll  break 
your  neck." 

"  You  have  no  honor  nor  regard  for  God  or  Mary,  you 
refused  to  give  alms  in  honor  of  them,  and  for  that  reason 
you  shall  not  dip  yourself  in  the  well." 

The  girl  caught  a  hold  of  the  hag,  trying  to  pull  her  from 
the  well,  and  with  the  dragging  that  was  between  them,  the 
two  of  them  fell  into  the  well  and  were  droAvned. 

From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  no  cure  in  the  well. 
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tntime  ahus  riAotti  losepli: 

t\A6  riAorhcA  "oo   bi   flAOtti  lofe^ 

YiuAin  pof  fe  TTluife  tTl^cAi|\  ? 
Wa6  e  "OO  -puAif  An  CAti)A|\CAf 

"Oo  b'  peA|\n  'riA  An  fAojAt  Atoe  [A'OArfi]  ? 

"OliiulCAij  fe  -o-o'n    6\\  bui-Oe 

Aguf  "oo'n  cuoin  "oo  bi  Ag  t)Aibi, 
Aguf  b'  •peA|\iA  teif  belt  A5  cfeo^AugAt) 

'<^5'-'r  ■^5  miinAt)  An   eolAif  "oo   Tnhtii|\e  ttlAOMfts 

Ia  AriiAin   "d'a   fiAib   An   cnplA 

A5  fiubAL  Ann   fAn   n5Ai|\X)irj, 
1TleAf5  nA  feifinit)   ciibAfCA, 

blAC  ub  A,  Aguf  Ai|\nit)e. 

"Oo   cui|\   tllniiie  "oiiiL  lonncA 

Aguf  cnug  fi   leo,  1   tACAi|\, 
O  bolAt)  b^AeAg  nA  n-iibALL 

t)"ni  50  cubAjiCA  -ocAf  o'n  Aifo-iMg? 

Ann  fin  "oo  lAbAt|\  An   llltiAig'oeAn 

TDe'n  coriifAt)  bi  fAnn, 
'-'  t)Ain  "OAtn  nA  feoi'o  fin 

Ua  Ag  f Af  Aj\  An  gcfAnn; 


*  Now  ill-called   "Caldwell"   in  English. 

"^Literally:  Is  it  not  holy  that  St.  Joseph  was  when  he  married  Mary 
Mother ;  is  it  not  that  he  got  the  gift  that  was  better  than  Adam's 
world f*  He  refused  the  .yellow  gold  and  the  cro^vll  that  David  had  had, 
and  he  preferred  to  be  guiding  and  showing  the  way  to  Mary  Mother. 
One  day  that  the  couple  were  walking  in  the  garden  among  the 
fragrant  cheriies,  apple-blossoms  and  sloes,  Mary  conceived  a  desire  for 
them,  and  fancied  them  at  once,  [enticed]  by  the  fine  scent  of  the 
apples  that  were  fragrant  and  nice  from  the  High  King  [i.e.,  God]. 
Then  spake  the  Virgin  with  utterance  that  was  feeble,  "  Pluck  for  me 
yon  jewels  which  are  growing  on  the  tree.  Pluck  me  enough  of  them, 
for  1  am  weak  and  faijit,  and  the  works  of  the  King  of  the  graces  are 
growing  beneath  my  )>osom."  Then  spake  St.  Joseph  with  utterance 
that  was  stout,  "I  shall  not  pluck  thee  the  jewels,  and  I  like  not  thy 
child.  Call  upon  his  father,  it  is  he  yon  may  be  stiff  with."  Then 
stirred  Jesus  blessedly  beneath  her  bosom.  Then  spake  Jesus  holily, 
"  Bend  low  in  her  presence,  0  tree."    The  tree  bowed  down  to  her  in  their 
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MARY  AND   ST.   JOSEPH. 

From  Michael  Rogers  and  Martin  O'Calally,*  in  Erris  Co.  Mayo.— 
Douglas  Hyde. 

Holy  was  good  St.  Joseph 

When  marrymg  Mary  Mother, 
Surely  his  lot  was  happy, 

Happy  beyond  all  other.j 

Refusing  red  gold  laid  down, 

And  the  crown  by  David  worn. 
With  Mary  to  be  abiding 

And  guiding  her  steps  forlorn. 

One  day  that  the  twain  were  talking, 

And  walking  through  gardens  early. 
Where  cherries  were  redly  growing, 

And  blossoms  were  growing  rarely, 

Mary  the  fruit  desired, 

For  faint  and  tired  she  panted. 
At  the  scent  on  the  breezes'  wing 

Of  the  fruit  that  the  King  had  planted. 

Then  spake  to  Joseph  the  Virgin, 
All  weary  and  faint  and  low, 
"  O  pull  me  yon  smiling  cherries 
That  fair  on  the  tree  do  grow, 

presence,  without  delay,  and  she  got  the  desire  of  her  inner-heart  quite 
directly  off  the  tree.  Then  spake  St.  .Joseph,  and  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  "Go  home,  O  Mary,  and  lie  upon  thy  coucli,  until  I  go  to 
Jerusalem  doing  penance  for  my  sin."  Tlieu  spake  the  Virgin  with 
utterance  that  was  blessed.  "I  shall  not  go  home,  and  I  shall  not  lie 
upon  my  couch,  but  you  have  forgiveness  to  find  from  the  King  of  the 
graces  for  your  sins." 

Three  months  from  that  day,  the  blessed  child  was  born,  there  came 
three  kings  making  adoration  before  the  child.  Three  months  from  that 
night  the  blessed  child  was  born  in  their  cold  bleak  stable  between  a 
bullock  and  an  ass. 

Then  spake  the  Virgin  softly  and  sensibly,  "  O  Son  of  the  King  of 
the  friends,  in  what  way  shalt  thou  be  on  the  world  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  on  Thursday,  and  I  sold  to  my  enemy,  and  I  shall  be  on 
Friday  a  sieve  [full]  of  holes  with  the  nails.  My  head  shall  be  on  the 
top  of  a  spike,  and  the  blood  of  my  heart  on  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  a  spear  of  venom  going  through  my  heart  with  contempt  upon 
that  day." 


3808  Uluife  ^JT^tir  tlAorh  lofeptis 

*'  t)Airi  "OAm  mo  fAit  aca 

Oip  CA  me  tA5  pAtin,* 
A'f  cu  oibfeACA  f\i5  tia  ngfVAfC-A 

'^'5  P^r  P^oi  mo  GiAOin." 

Ann  fin  "oo  IaGaija  TlAorh  lofep 

T)e'n   CoitifAt)   tii   ceAnn, 
"  Hi  t)Ainpit)  me  -Ouic  nA  fe6"OA 

A'f  ni  ti-Aitt  Horn  "DO  ClAnn; 

"  5l-^o*  ^f  ACAi]A  6  "OO  leint) 
If  Ait\  If  coijA  "Ouic  tieit  ceAnn '^ 

Ann  fin  "oo  Cofiwng  tofA 

50  beAnnAijte  f aoi  nA  b]\oin3 

Ann  fin  "oo  tAt)Ai|\  tofA 

50  nAomcA  f  A01  nA  bj\oin 
"  Ifcig  50  ti-ifiott 

Ann  A  fiAt)ntiife  a  C|\Ainn.'* 

•O'titntAij  An  cfAnn  fiof  "oi 
Ann  A  bfiA"6nuife  gAn  itiAitt; 

Aguf  fUAif  fi  miAn  A  cfoi"oe-fCi$ 
5tAin-X)ifeAc  o'n  gcfVAnn. 

Ann  fin  *oo  tAbAif  llAom  lofe^ 
A^uf  CAit  e  fein   Af  An   CAtArhj 

''  "^aX)  A-t)Ail.e  A  miiAife 
Aguf  tuit)  Af  "DO  ieAbui"6. 

50  "oceit)  me  50  n-lAfufAtem 

A5  "oeunArii  Aitfige  Ann  mo  peACAiTis  ' 

Ann  fin  "oo  tAbAif  An   TTiriAig'oeAn 
"Oe'n  ComfA-O  bi  beAnntnjce, 

-'  Til  f  A(iAi'6  me  A-bAile 

'     A'f  ni  tui'Ofi'O  me  aj;  mo  teAbuni; 

A6c  CA  mAiteAmnAf  te  f  AgAit  asa-o 
O  1A15  nA  ngfAfCA  Ann  "oo  peACAiti," 

3p  n*  Sp  V  •!• 


*  "Xinn    A    5-CA1U"    -OubAltlC    ITlAC  jlC    UVIAI-Olj,  ACC    -OubAltlC    An      CAttAOltCAC 

tA5  fATin."  Ca  me  Ann  a  gcAitt  =  •' CeAfcuiseAnn  u^^««  ia=." 
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"For  feeble  I  am  and  weary, 

And  my  steps  are  but  faint  and  slow, 
And  the  works  of  the  King  of  the  graces 
I  fee'  within  me  grow." 

Then  out  spake  the  good  St.  Joseph. 
And  stoutly  indeed  spake  he, 
"  I  shall  not  pluck  thee  one  cherry. 
Who  art  unfaithful  to  me. 

"Let  him  come  fetch  you  the  cherries, 
Who  is  dearer  than  I  to  thee." 
Then  Jesus  hearing  St.  Joseph, 
Thus  spake  to  the  stately  tree, 

"  Bend  low  in  her  gracious  presence, 
Stoop  down  to  herself,  O  tree, 
That  my  mother  herself  may  pluck  thee. 
And  take  thv  burden  from  thee." 


Then  the  great  tree  lowered  her  branches 
At  hearing  the  high  command, 

And  she  plucked  the  fruit  that  it  offered, 
Herself  with  her  gentle  hand. 

Loud  shouted  the  good  St.  Joseph, 
He  cast  himself  on  the  ground, 
"  Go  home  and  forgive  me,  Mary, 
To  Jerusalem  I  am  bound; 

I  must  go  to  the  holy  city. 

And  confess  my  sin  profound."* 

Then  out  spake  the  gentle  Mary, 
She  spake  with  a  gentle  voice, 
"  I  shall  not  go  home,  O  Joseph, 
But  I  bid  thee  at  heart  rejoice, 

For  the  King  of  Heaven  shall  pardon 
The  sin  that  was  not  of  choice." 


*  These  six-line  verses  are  alien  fo  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Language,  and 
prohahhi  arise  from  the  first  half  of  the  next  quatrain  being  forgotten. 
239 


3810  muit\e  Aguf  tlAotfi  lofeptij 

U^Ai  mi  o'n  tA  fin 

'RusA'o  AH  teAtit)  beAnnuijte, 
CliA'inis  riA  ciM  fijte 

A5  "oeutiArh  A-dfAijte  "oo'n  teAriG, 


U^Ai  mi  o'n  oi-oce  fin 

TlusAT)  An  teAnt)  beAnnuigte, 
Ann  A  fCAbtA  ptiA|\  peAnncA 

ei'ol|\  butAn  Aguf  AfAt: 

Ann  fin  "oo  tAbAif  An  rhAis-oeAti 

50  ciun  Aguf  50  ceittit)e, 
"  A  rhic  fig  nA  gcAfA'o 

CiA  'n  nof  nibeit)  cu  Af  An  cf AogAt  ? 

"  "bei-o  tne  'OiAfOAOin 

Aguf  me  -oiotCA  A5  mo  nAtriAiT), 
Aguf  bei"©  me  tDiA  nAoine 

mo  CfiACAf  pott  A5  nA  CAiffnib; 

t)ei"o  mo  ceAnn  1  mbAff  fpice 

'S  fuit  mo  cfoi'6e  1  tAf  nA  ffAi'oe,- 

*S  An  cfteig  nime  -otit  cfe  mo  cfoit>e 
te  fpi^oeAtAC  An  tA  fin. 
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Three  months  from  that  self-same  morning, 

The  blessed  child  was  born, 
Three  kings  did  journey  to  worship 

That  babe  from  the  land  of  the  morn. 

Three  months  from  that  very  evening. 

He  was  born  there  in  a  manger, 
With  asses,  and  kine  and  bullocks, 

In  the  strange,  cold  place  of  a  stranger. 

To  her  child  said  the  Virgin  softly. 
Softly  she  spake  and  wisely, 
"  Dear  Son  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 
Say  what  may  in  life  betide  Thee." 

[the    babe.]  ,1 

"I  shall  be  upon  Thursday,   Mother, 
Betrayed  and  sold  to  the  foeman, 
And  pierced  like  a  sieve  on  Friday, 
With  nails  by  the  Jew  and  Roman. 

On  the  streets  shall  my  heart's  blood  flow. 

And  my  head  on  a  spike  be  planted. 
And  a  spear  through  my  side  shall  go, 

Till  death  at  the  last  be  granted. 

Then  thunders  shall  roar  with  lightnings, 

And  a  storm  over  earth  come  sweeping, 
The  lights  shall  be  quenched  in  the  heavens 

And  the  sun  and  the  moon  be  weeping. 
While  angels  shall  stand  around  me, 

With  music  and  joy  and  gladness. 
As  I  open  the  road  to  Heaven, 

That  was  lost  by  the  first  man's  madness." 
***** 

Christ  built  that  road  into  heaven, 

In  spite  of  the  Death  and  Devil, 
Let  us  when  we  leave  the  world 

Be  ready  by  it  to  travel. 
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tiAorh  peAt)An: 

CliuAtAm  p|i6itifMf  O  Concu1i)Ai|i,  i  Tn'bVAc-tuAin,  An  fjetit  fo  6  feAti- 
triTiAoi  oA^x  b'  Ainm  b^iiji-o  ni  CllAtAfAij  6  'bhAite-T)A-AbAin  i  jcon-OAe 
SVilijij,  Ajuf  i?tJAiii  mife  uAi-o-feATi  e. 

Ann  f An^Am  a  -pAiG  tlAorh  peA-OAf  A^uf  ^fv  SlAntiigte6i-p  Ag 
fiuGAt  nA  cif\e,  If  lonrOA  longAncAf  "oo  tAifbeAn  a  TTliiAijifcif  t)6, 
Ajuf  "OA  mbut)  "Ouine  eite  "oo  t)i  Ann,  "o'feicpeAt)  teAt  An  oifTo,  if 
"ooij  50  mbeit)eAt)  a  "OotCAf  Af  a  tTiriAijifci]^  niof  tAi-ofe  'nA  t)i 
•o6t(iAf  pheA-OAif. 

Aon  tA  AitiAin  "OO  t)To"OAfV  A5  ceAtc  AfceAC  50  bAite-mof  Agup 
•00  t)i  peAfi-ceoit  LeAt  a^^  meifge  'nA  fuit)e  A|\  cAoib  An  bocAifV 
Ajuf  6  A5  iAf|\Ait)  "oeifce.  Unug  Af  StAnuigteoif  piofA  AifgiT) 
•oo  A|\  njAbAit  tAj^c  "00;  tDlii  lon^AncAf  Afv  pneA'OAfv  pAoi  fin,  oifv 
■otit)Aij\c  f6  teif  f em  "  If  lonrOA  "ouine  boCc  "oo  bi  1  n-eAfbuit)  tti6i|i, 
•o'eicig  mo  rfiAiJifcif,  aCc  Anoif  tug  fe  -061^^0  "oo'n  peAf-ceoit  feo 
ACA  An  meifse.  ACc  b'  ei-oit^,"  a|\  fe  teif  fein,  "  b'ei-oitv  50  bfuit 
"ouit  Ai^e  fAn  5ce6t." 

"Oo  bi  fiof  A5  A|\  SlAnuijceoitt  cfeAT)  "oo  bi  1  n-mncmn 
ptieA'OAif,  a6c  nio^A  tAbAi|\  fe  pocAt  "d'a  tAoib. 

An    tA  Af    n-A   rflAfAC   T»0    biO-OAf   A5    flUbAt  Afif,    AJUf   "OO    CAfA"6 

btVAtAif  boCc  offA,  Aguf  e  cfom  teif  An  Aoif,  Aguf  beA^-nAt 
noCccA.  T)'iAf|\  fe  "oeifc  a^i  a^  StAnuijteoif,  aCc  ni  tug  SeifeAn 
Aon  Aifo  Ain,  Aguf  niott  pfeA^Ai^  Se  a  impit)e. 

"  Sin  nit)  eite  nAc  bfuit  ceAfc,"  A\y  f a  TiAOrh  peA"DAf  Ann  a 
inncinn  f6in  ;  bi  eAgtA  Aif  tAbAifC  teif  An  TTlAigifCif  "o'a  tAoib, 
aCc  bi  fe  A5  CAitteAfhAinc  a  "oboccAif  jaC  uite  tA. 

An  CfAtnbnA  ceu'onA  bio-OAf  A5  ceACc  50  bAite  eite  nuAif 
CAfAi!)  feA^A  -OAtt  offA,  A^uf  e  Ag  lAffAit)  "oeifvce.  Cliuit\  AfV 
StAnuigceoif  CAinc  Aif  A^uf  "oubAifc  "  cfeuT)  ca  uaic  ?  " 

"  "LuaC  tbifcin  oi-bCe,  tuAC  iaui-q  te  n'ice,  Agtif  An  oif eAt)  Aguf 
b^itieAf  A5  ceAfcAt  uAim  AtnA-pAC  ;  mA  tig  teAc-f A  a  CAbAifC  "OAm, 
SeobAi-b  cu  cdiciugAt)  mbf,  Aguf  cuiciujAt)  nAC  bftnt  te  fAjAit 
A]\  An  cf  AOgAt  bf  6nA6  f  o." 

"  If  rriAit  i  "oo  CAinc,"  Af  fAn  CijeAf nA,  "  zvtr:  ni't  cu  aCc  aj 
iAt\fAi'6  mo  irieAttAt),  ni't  eAfbui*  tuAiC-tbifcin  nA  fuit)  te  n'lte 

Ot\C,  CA  Of  AgUf  AlfglOT)  Ann  "OO  pbCA,  AgUf  but)  Coif  t)U1C  t)0 
liUlt>eACAf  "OO  tAbAlfC  X>0  "OblA  f A01  t)0  t)i0t  50  tA  T)0  belt  A^AX)J* 

ni  f Alb  fiof  AS  An  "OAtt  5Uf  b'6  Af  StAnuijteoif  t)0  bi  A5  CAinc 
teif,  Ajuf  "oubAifc  fe  teif  :  "  Hi  feAnmbf a  aCc  "o^ifce  acA  m6 
*iAfi\Ait),   If   cinnce  m6  "oA  mbeit)eAt)   fiof  a-S'AX>   50   tiAib   bf   nA 
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,      '         SAINT   PETER. 

A  Folk  Story. 

An  old  woman  named  Biddy  Casey,  from  near  Riverstown,  in  the 
Co.  Sligo,  told  this  story  to  O'Conor  in  Athlone,  from  whom  I  got  it. — 
Douglas  Hyde  [in  Beligious  Songs  of  Connacht.] 

At  the  time  that  Saint  Peter  and  our  Saviour  were  walking 
the  country,  many  was  the  marvel  that  his  Master  showed  him, 
and  if  it  had  been  another  person  who  was  in  it,  and  who  had 
seen  half  as  much,  no  doubt  his  confidence  in  his  Master  would 
have  been  stronger  than  that  of  Peter. 

One  day  they  were  entering  a  town,  and  there  was  a 
Inusician  sitting  half  drunk  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  he 
asking  for  alms.  Our  Saviour  gave  him  a  piece  of  money, 
going  by  of  him.  There  came  wonder  on  Peter  at  that,  for 
he  said  to  himself,  "  Many's  the  poor  man  in  great  want  that 
my  Master  refused,  but  now  He  has  given  alms  to  this  drunken 
musician;  but  perhaps,"  says  he  to  himself,  "  perhaps  He  likes 
music." 

Our  Saviour  knew  what  was  in  Peter's  mind,  but  He  did 
not  speak  a  word  about  it. 

On  the  next  day  they  were  journeying  again  and  a  poor 
friar  (sic)  met  them,  and  he  bowed  down  with  age  and  almost 
naked.  He  asked  our  Saviour  for  alms,  but  He  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  did  not  answer  his  request. 

"  There's  another  thing  that's  not  right,"  said  Peter  in  his 
own  mind.  He  was  afraid  to  speak  to  his  Master  about  it,  but 
he  was  losing  his  confidence  in  Him  every  day. 

The  same  evening  they  were  approaching  another  village 
when  a  blind  man  met  them  and  he  asking  alms.  Our  Saviour 
talked  with  him  and  said,  "What  do  you  want?"  "The 
price  of  a  night's  lodging,  the  price  of  something  to  eat,  and 
as  much  as  I  shall  want  to-morrow;  if  you  can  give  it  to  me 
you  shall  get  great  recompense,  and  recompense  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  sorrowful  world." 

"  Good  is  your  talk,"  said  the  Lord,  "  but  you  are  only 
seeking  to  deceive  me?  you  are  in  no  want  of  the  price  of  a 
lodging  or  of  anything  to  eat;  you  have  gold  and  silver  in 
your  pocket;  and  you  ought  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  your 
having  enough  (to  do  you^  till  (next)  day." 

The  blind  man  did  not  know  that  it  was  our  Saviour  who 
was  talking  to  him,  aijd  |ie  said  to  him,  "It  is  not  sermons, 
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^itisiot)  A^Avn  50  m^AixMpeA  '6iom  e,  '  tv^A  '  Ibat:*  Atioif,  ni  cexif- 
cuijeAnn  "oo  CAinc  UAim." 

"  50  ■oeirhin  if  'oi-Ceittit)e  An  |:eA|\  tu,"  aja  f An  CijeAfnA,  "  ni 
Oei"0  ofi  nA  Aifgio-o  A5A"D  1  bpAT),"  Aguf  teif  fin  "o'fAg  fe  An  x>Alt. 

bill  peA"OAH  A5  eifceAcc  leif  An  ^corhfAt),  -Aguf  t)i  -ouit  Aige  a 
innfCAcc  T)o'n  t)Att  guf  tnbu'D  e  Af  StAnuijteoif  "oo  bi  A5  cAinc 
l3if,  Acc  ni  t)f UAif  fe  Aon  f Ailt.  Ace  "oo  t)i  fCAf  eite  Ag  eifceAcc 
n'.i<Mf  "outJAifc  Af  SlAnuigteoif  50  fAit)  6|a  A^tif  Aifgiot)  A5  An 
■o  \Lt.  t)u"6  fgfiof ATJoif  mittceAc  *oo  t)i  Ann,  acc  ■do  bi  fiof  Aige 
n  \p  innif  Afi  SlAnuigceoif  Aon  Gfeug  AfiAiri.  Cliorii  tvAt  Aguf  t)i 
SeifeAn  Aguf  TlAorh   pcA-DAf  imcigte,  CAinig  An  fgfiof AtJoif  ovin>. 

An     -OAllt    -AgUf     "OUttAlfC     ieif,     "  CAttAlf     "OAm     T)0     CtUT)     6l-|A    •Agtlf 

Aifigit),  no  ctiiffeA"o  fgiAn  cfe  "oo  cfoi-oe," 

"  tli'l  Of  nA  Aif5io"o  AgAm  "  Af  fAn  "OAtt,  "  X)a  mbei-OeAt),  ni 
tteiiiinn  Ag  lAffAit)  "oeifce." 

ACc  teif  fin  T)o  fuAif  An  fgfiofA-ooif  gfeim  Aif,  no  Cuif  fAoi 
e,  Aguf  "DO  ti)Ain  t)e  An  nieA-o  "oo  Gi  Aige.  T)o  jAif  Aguf  "oo  fgfeAT) 
An  "OAtt  Corn  ti-Afo  Aguf  "o'feuT)  fe.  Aguf  cuAtAit)  Af  StAnuig- 
teoif  Aguf   peA"DAf  e. 

"  Ua  eujcoif  "o'a  T)eunAtfi   Af  An   "OAtt,"  AffA   peAT)Af. 

"  P^5  50  feAttcAC,  Aguf  imteocAit)  fe  An  caoi  Ceu'onA,  jAn 
cAinc  Af  tA  An  tDfeiceArhnAif,"  Af  Af   StAnuigceoif. 

*'  Uuijim  tu,   ni't  Aon  fUT)  1   tif otAC  uaic  a  TTiriAijifcif,"  AffA 

PeAT)Af. 

An    tA   'nA   "OlAlg   fin    "OO    t)^t)eAX)A■\[   A5   fiubAl,   coif   -f^AfAlg,    AgUf 

CAinig  teotriAn  ciocfAC  aitiaC.  "  Anoif  a  prieA-oAif,"  Af  Af 
SLAnuigceoif,  "  if  minic  AtititDAifc  cu  50  ^cAittf eA  "oo  tteACA  Af 
mo  fon,  Anoif  ceifig  Aguf  cAGAif  tu  fein  -Do'n  teoitiAn  Aguf 
iinceocAit)  mife  fAOf." 

"Oo  ftntiAin  peA-OAf  Aige  fein  Aguf  "outtAifc,  "  b'feAff  tiom  bAf 
Af  bit  eite  t)'f AjAit  'nA  teiginc  "oo  teoniAn  m'lte  ;  cAitiaoit)  cof- 
tuAt  Agtif  ti5  tinn  fit  uAi-o,  Aguf  mA  feicnn  e  Ag  ceACc  fUAf 
Linn  fAnfAit)  me  Af  t)eifeA"0,  Agtif  C15  teAC-fA  imteACc  fAOf." 

"  "biot)  mAf  fin,"   Af  Af   StAnuijteoif; 

X)o  tei5  An  teorhAn  fgfeAt),  Ajtif  Af  50  bfAt  leif  'nA  ntiiAig, 
Ajuf  niof  bfA"OA  50  fAib  fe  A5  bfeit  off  a,  Agiif  1  bfogAf  "ooib. 

"  "pAn  fiAf  A  piieAt)Aif,"  Af  An  StAnuijteeif,  acc  teig  peAt^Af 
Aif  fem  nA6  ^cuAtAit)  fe  focAl,  Agtif  "o'lmtij  fe  AmAC  foirh  A 
ltlAi?;ifcif.  "O'lompAig  An  CigeAfnA  aij\  a  Cut  Aguf  "oubAifC  f6 
teif  An  teorhAn,  "  Ueifij  Af  Aif  50  "oci  An  fAfAC,"  Aguf  finne 
\  6  ArhtAit). 


*  "iv^A  teAC  "  =  "  imrtj  teAc,"  "  Arr\Ac  VeAz,"  no  fux)  -oe'ti  cfof^  fin.    b'eroif 
;wf  "cui5e  Ve«c  "  bwv  c6if  -oo  beic  Ann,  7  CVI5  An  "OeAriiAn  !'" 
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but  alms,  I  am  looking  for.  I  am  certain  that  if  you  did 
know  that  there  was  gold  or  silver  about  me,  you  would  take 
it  from  me.     Get  off  now;   I  don't  want  your  talk. 

"  Indeed,  you  are  a  senseless  man,"  said  the  Lord;  "  you  will 
not  have  gold  or  silver  long,"  and  with  that  He  left  him. 

Saint  Peter  was  listening  to  the  discourse,  and  he  had  a  wish 
to  tell  the  blind  man  that  it  Avas  our  Saviour  who  was  talking 
to  him,  but  he  got  no  opportunity.  But  there  was  anothei 
man  listening  when  our  Saviour  said  that  the  blind  man  had 
gold  and  silver.  It  was  a  wicked  robber  who  was  in 
it;  but  he  knew  that  our  Saviour  never  told  a  lie.  As  soon 
as  He  and  Saint  Peter  were  gone,  this  robber  came  to  the  blind 
man,  and  said  to  him,  "  Give  me  your  gold  and  silver,  or  I'll  put 
a  knife  through  your  heart." 

"  I  have  no  gold  or  silver,"  said  the  blind  man;  "  if  I  had 
I  wouldn't  be  looking  for  alms,"  But  with  that  the  robber 
caught  hold  of  him,  put  him  under  him,  and  took  from  him 
all  he  had.  The  blind  man  shouted  and  screamed  as  loud  as 
he  was  able,  and  our  Saviour  and  Peter  heard  him. 

"  There's  wrong  being  done  to  the  blind  man,"  said  Peter. 

"  Get  treacherously  and  it  will  go  the  same  way,"  said  our 
Saviour,  "  not  to  speak  of  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

"  I  understand  you;  there  is  nothing  hid  from  you,  Master," 
said  Peter. 


The  day  after  that,  they  were  journeying  by  a  desert,  and 
a  greedy  lion  came  out.  "  Now,  Peter,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  you 
often  said  that  you  would  lose  your  life  for  Me;  go  now  and 
give  yourself  to  the  lion,  and  I  shall  escape  safe." 

Peter  thought  to  himself  and  said,  "  I  would  sooner  meet 
any  other  death  than  let  a  lion  eat  me ;  we  are  swift-footed  and 
we  can  run  from  him,  and  if  I  see  him  coming  up  with  us  I 
will  remain  behind,  and  you  can  escape  safe," 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  our  Saviour. 

The  lion  gave  a  roar,  and  off  and  away  with  him  after  them, 
and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was  gaining  on  them,  and  close 
up  to  them. 

"Eemain  behind,  Peter,"  said  our  "Saviour;  but  Peter  let 
on  that  he  never  heard  a  word,  and  went  running  out  before 
his  Master.  The  Lord  turned  round  and  said  to  the  lion,  "  Go 
back  to  the  desert,"  and  so  he  did. 

Peter  looked  behind  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  lion  going 
back,  he  stood  till  our  Saviour  came  up  with  him. 
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'O'^eut  peA"OA|\  CAOt)-fiA|^  "oe,  Aguf  nuAif  ConriAifc  fe  An 
teorfiAti  A5  "out  ai[\  Aif  t)o  feAf  fe  50  •ocAinis  a|\  SiAtiuigceoif 
fUAf  teif.  "  A  peA"OAi|\,"  aj\  Se,  "  t)'pA5  cu  me  1  tnbAogAt,  Aguf 
— |\u'o  bu*  rheAfA  'tia  fin, — "o'lnnif  cu  bfeugA." 

"  TliTine  me  fin,"  Af  peA"OAf,  "  mAf  bi  fiof  AgAm  50  bf uit 
curhACc  AgAt)  Of  cionn  ^aC  nit),  ni  b-e  ArfiAin  Af  ieorfiAn  An  f  Af- 

AI5. 

"  Coif5  "oo  beut,  Ajuf  ni;  bi  Ag  innfeACc  bfeuj,  ni  fAib  fiof 
AgAt)  Ajtif  "OA  bfeicfOA  me  1  mbAojAt  Axr]A\\AC  X)o  cfeigpeA  me 
Afif,  CA  fiof  A^Am  Af  fmuAincib  "oo  CjAd'oe." 

"  T1io|\  fmuAin  m6  AfiAtti  50  n-oeAfnAit)  cu  Aon  nit)  nAC  -pAib 
ceAfC,"  Af-fA  peA"OAf; 

"  Sin  bfeug  eiie,"  Af  Af  StAnuigceOif.  "  T\aC  cuirhin  teAC  An 
IS.  X)0  tu5  me  "oeifc  "oo'n  feAf-ceoit  no  bi  teAt  A|\  meifge,  bi 
longAncAf  ofc  Aguf  "oubAifc  cu  ieAC  fein  ^uf  iomt)A  'ouine  boCc 
"oo  bi  1  n-eAfbuit)  moif  t)'eicig  me,  Aguf  50  "ocug  me  "oeifc  "oo 
feA|\  "OO  bi  A|\  meifge  mA|\  bi  "ouit  AgAm  1  gceot.  An  Ia  'nA  t)iAig 
fin  "o'eicij  me  An  feAn-bf ACAif,  Aguf  "oubAifc  cu  nAC  fAib  An  nit) 
rm  ceAfc.  An  cfAcnonA  ceu'onA  if  cuimin  teAC  cfeu"o  tA\\tA  1 
•ocAoib  An  t)Aitl,  TTlineocAit)  me  Anoif  t)iiic  ca"o  fAc  finneAf 
mA^t  fin.  Tlinne  An  feAf-ceoit  nipf  mo  x>e  niAic  'nA  finne  fiCe 
bl^^tA1^  "d'A  fofc  6  fugAt)  iat).  ShAbAit  fe  AnAm  CAiUn  6  piAn- 
CAib  if|Mnn.  t)bi  eAfbuit)  boinn  Aif^it)  uiffi  Aguf  bi  fi  A5  t)ui 
peACAt)  mAfbtAC  "DO  "deunAm  te  nA  fAgAit,  Ate  toifmifg  An  feA^x- 
ceoiLi,  tu5  fe  An  bonn  "oi,  ci"6  50  fAib  eAfbui"6  "oige  Aif  f6in  An 
c-Am  ceu'onA.  ITlAi-oif  teif  An  mbfAtAif,  ni  fAib  Aon  eAfbuit) 
Aif-feAn,  c^t>  50  bfUAif  fe  Ainm  bfAtAf  bu"0  bAtt  "oe'n  "oiAbAt  e, 
Ajuf  fin  &  An  fAc  nA6  "ocug  me  Aon  Aifo  Aif.  TTlAi"oif  teif  An 
t)Att,  "OO  bi  A  tDbiA  Ann  a  pocA,  oif  if  fiof  An  feAn-f  ocAt,  "  An 
Aic  A  bfuit  "oo  Cifce  b6it)  "oo  Cf oit)e  tei." 

SeAt  seAff  'nA  "61A15  fin  t)ubAifc  peA"OAf,  "  A  TTIbAigifcif,  zA 
e6tAf  A^A-o  Af  nA  fmuAincib  if  uAignige  1  5Cfoi"6e  An  "ouine,  Aguf 
o'n  noimi"o  feo  AmA6  jSittim  "ouic  Annf  5A6  nit)." 

Uim6iott  feAdcrfiAine  'nA  t)iAi5-fin  "oo  bio"OAf  A5  fiubAt  Cf^ 
CnocAib  Aguf  ft6ibcib,  Ajuf  CAitteA-OAf  An  beAtAC.  te  cuicim  nA 
h-oi-OCe  tAinig  cemnceAC  Aguf  coifneAt  Aj;uf  feAfftAin  tfom; 
tDbi  An  oi'OCe  6otti  "oofCA  fin  ■n-&\y  feu"OA"OAf  cofAn  CAOfA6 
"o'feiceAt:  Ubuic  peA"OAf  AnAgAi"0  CAffAige  Aguf  toic  f6  a  Cof 
Corn  "DonA  fin  nAf  feu-o  fe  coifceim  "oo  fiubAt. 

CbonnAifC  Af  StAnuigceoif  fotuf  beAg  fAoi  bun  cnuic,  Aguf 
t)ubAifc  S6  te  peA"OAf,  "  f An  mAf  cA  cu  Aguf  f aCai*  mife  Ag 
cCfuigeACc  conjnAim  te  "o'lomCA^v." 
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"Peter,"  said  He,  "  you  left  me  in  danger,  and,  what  was 
worse  than  that,  you  told  lies." 

"  I  did  that,"  said  Peter,  "  because  I  knew  that  you  have 
power  over  everything,  not  alone  over  the  lion  of  the  wilder- 
ness." 

"Silence  your  mouth,  and  do  not  be  telling  lies;  you  did 
not  know,  and  if  you  were  to  see  Me  in  danger  to-morrow  you 
would  forsake  Me  again.     I  know  the  thoughts  of  your  heart." 

"  I  never  thought  that  you  did  anything  that  was  not  right," 
said  Peter. 

"That  is  another  lie,"  said  our  Saviour;  "do  you  not 
remember  the  day  that  I  gave  alms  to  the  musician  who  was 
half  drunk,  there  was  wonder  on  you,  and  you  said  to  yourself 
that  many's  the  poor  man  in  great  want  whom  I  refused,  and 
that  I  gave  alms  to  a  drunken  man  because  I  liked  music. 
The  day  after  that  I  refused  the  old  friar,  and  you  said  that 
that  was  not  right ;  and  the  same  evening  you  remember  what 
happened  about  the  blind  man.  I  will  explain  to  you  now 
why  I  acted  like  that.  That  musician  did  more  good  than 
twenty  friars  of  his  sort  since  ever  they  were  born.  He  saved 
a  girl's  soul  from  the  pain  of  hell.  She  wanted  a  piece  of 
money  and  was  going  to  comm.it  a  deadly  sin  to  get  it,  but 
the  musician  prevented  her,  and  gave  her  the  piece  of  money, 
though  he  himself  was  in  want  of  a  drink  at  the  same  time. 
'As  for  the  friar,  he  was  not  in  want  at  all;  although  he  had 
the  name  of  friar,  he  was  a  limb  of  the  devil,  and  that  was 
why  I  paid  him  no  heed.  As  for  the  blind  man,  his  God  was 
in  his  pocket,  for  the  old  word  is  true,  "  Where  your  store  is, 
your  heart  will  be  with  it.'  " 

A  short  time  after  that  Peter  said,  "  Master,  you  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  lonesome  thoughts  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  from  this  moment  out  I  submit  to  you  in  everything." 

About  a  week  after  that  they  were  traveling  through  hills 
and  mountains,  and  they  lost  their  way.  With  the  fall  of 
night  there  came  lightning,  thunder,  and  heavy  rain.  The 
night  was  so  dark  they  could  not  see  a  sheep's  path.  Peter 
fell  against  a  rock  and  hurt  his  foot  so  badly  that  he  was 
not  able  to  walk  a  step. 

Our  Saviour  saw  a  little  light  under  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
He  said  to  Peter,  "  Remain  where  you  are,  and  I  will  go  to 
seek  help  to  carry  you." 

"  There  is  no  help  to  be  found  in  this  wild  place,'/  said 
Peter,  "  and  don't  leave  me  here  in  danger  by  myself." 

'*  Be  it  so,"  said  our  Saviour,  and  with  that  He  gave  a  whistle, 
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""  Vi\\   Aon   congriArh   te   p^gAil  Ann    fAn   ^ic   pA't)A^x^   fe<5,"  A\[ 
leA'OAtA,  "  -Aguf  nA  tei5  Ann  fo  me  t  mbAojAt  tiom  ]:ein  " 

"  t)iot)  mA|\  fin/'  Ap  Ap  StAnutjceoiiA,  Aguf  te  f  fin  "oo  teig  f6 
•peAT),  Aguf  CAini5  ceAtf  Af  feA|\,  ^E^V  ^^^  ^'  '"^  CAipcin  offVA  aCc 
An  peAp  "DO  rSfiof  ^^  "OALt  peAt  foirhe  fin.  "O'Aicnig  f6  ^t^ 
SLAnui5te6it\  Ajuf  peA-OAf,  Ajiif  "outiAittc  fe  te  n-A  Cuix)  feA^t 
peA-OA|\  "o'lomCAf  50  cu|\AniA6  50  'oci  An  Aic-(i6itinuit)e  "oo  Gi  aca 
AmeAfS  nA  gcnoc,  "  Criuif  An  Oeinc  feo,"  Ap  fe,  "  of  Aguf  ai^a- 
510-0  Ann  mo  t)eAtA6-fA  feAt  geAj^i^  6  foin." 

D'lomcAif  fiAT)  peA-OAjA  50  "oci  feom^AA  fAoi  tAtAtri  ;  lii  ceine 
DfteAg  Ann,  Aguf  cuifeA-OAjA  An  peAji  toicce  1  ngAf  "oi,  Aguf  tug- 
A^OAfV  "oeoC  "06.  Chuic  fe  Ann  a-  Cot)tAt)  A^uf  "oo  finne  A\\ 
SlAnuigteoit^  tof5  nA  cfoife  te  n-A  meA]A,  of  cionn  nA  toice,  Aguf 
nuAi|\  -Ouifig  fe  -o'feu-o  fe  fiut)At  com  mAic  Aguf  ■©'feu-o  fe  fiAtfi. 
t)hi  lon^AncAf  aija,  nuAif  "Ouifig  fe,  Aguf  "o'fiAfftiig  fe  cfeuT)  "oo 
t)Ain  t)6.     *0'innif  Af  StAnuigteoif  T)o  jaC  nit)  mAf  cAftA. 

"  StiAOit  me,"  Af  f A  peAT)Af,  "  50  f aiO  me  mAf5  Aguf  50  fAiO 
me  fUAf  A5  "oofuf  ptAicip,  acc  niof  feuT)  me  "out  AfceAC  mA^A 
Bi  An  "oo|\uf  -ofui-oce,  Aguf  ni  fAiB  "ooiffeoif  te  fAgAit." 

"  Aiftinj  "oo  Gi  AjAT)  "  Af  Af  StAnuijceoif,  "  aCc  if  fiojA 
1  ;  CA  An  ftAiteAf  "Ofui-oce  Aguf  m't  f6  te  tieic  fOfgAitce  50 
OfAj'  mife  bAf  Af  fon  peACAit)  An  Cine  "OAonnA,  -do  Cuif  peAfg 
A|\  m'ACAif.  tit  bAf  coiccionncA  acc  bAf  nAifeAc  geobAf  me,  aCc 
eijAeoCAit)  me  Afif  50  gtofttiAf  Agtif  foifgeotAit)  me  An  ftAiteAf 
•00  bi  "Ofui-oce,  Aguf  belt)  cuf a  -do  t)oiffe6if  !  " 

•  "  Of  A,  A  ITIhAijifcif,"  Af  fA  peA-oAf,  "  ni  fei"oif  50  bfuigteA 
bAf  nAifeAc,  nA6  teigpeA  "DAiti-f a  bAf  fAjAit  Af  T>o  fon-fA,  ca  me 
felt)  Aguf  coitceAnnAc." 

"  SAOiteAnn  cu   fin,"   Af  Af  StAnuigteoif. 


UbAims  An  c-Am  a  fAib  Af  StAnuigce6if  te  bAf  fAjAit;  Ati 
cf AcnonA  foime  fin  bi  fe  fein  Aguf  An  t)A  AbfCAt  "oetig  A5  feife, 
nuAif  t»ubAif\c  fe,  "  ca  fCAf  ajaiG  aj  "out  mo  bfAc."  "btii  cfiob- 
L01T)  mof  Of f A  Aguf  t)ubAifC  5AC  Aon  aca  "  An  mife  e  ?  "  -ACc 
■oubAifc  SeifeAn,  "  An  ce  cumAf  te  n-A  tAirh  Ann  fAn  meif  tiom. 
If  6  fin  An  peAf  bfAitpcAf  me." 

T)ubAifc  peAT»Af  Ann  fin,  "  -da  mbeit)eAt)  An  t)omAn  lomt-in 
1  -o'AgAit),"  Af  feifCAn,  "  ni  belt)  mife  1  t)'A5Ait),"  acc  t)tibAifC  a\\ 
StAnuigceoif  teif,  "  fut  mA  goifeAnn  An  CoiteAt  AnoCc  ceitpiii 
(f eunf Alt))  cu  m6  cfi  ti-uAife." 

"  T)o  geobAinn  bAf  f  ut  mA  ceitpmn  tu,"  Af  f  a  peAt)At\,  "  50 
"oeirliin  ni  CeitpeAX)  cu." 
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and  there  came  four  men;  and  who  was  captain  of  them  but 
the  person  who  robbed  the  blind  man  a  while  before  that !  He 
recognised  our  Saviour  and  Peter,  and  told  his  men  to  carry 
Peter  carefully  to  the  dwelling-place  they  had  among  the  hills ; 
*'  these  two  put  gold  and  silver  in  my  Avay  a  short  time  ago," 
said  he. 

They  carried  Peter  into  a  chamber  under  the  ground.  There 
was  a  fine  fire  in  it,  and  they  put  the  Avounded  man  near  it, 
and  gave  him  a  drink.  He  fell  asleep,  and  our  Saviour  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  finger  above  the  wound,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever.  There 
was  wonder  on- him  when  he  awoke,  and  he  asked  "what 
happened  to  him,"  Our  Saviour  told  him  each  thing,  and  how 
it  occurred. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Peter,  "  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  I  was 
up  at  the  gate  of  heaven;  but  I  could  not  get  in,  for  the  door 
was  shut,  and  there  Avas  no  doorkeeper  to  be  found." 

"  It  was  a  vision  you  had,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  but  it  is  true. 
Heaven  is  shut,  and  is  not  to  be  opened  until  I  die  for  the  sin 
of  the  human  race,  Avho  put  anger  on  My  Father.  It  is  not  a 
common,  but  a  shameful,  death  I  shall  get;  but  I  shall  rise 
again  gloriously,  and  open  the  heaven  that  AA^as  shut,  and  you 
shall  be  doorkeeper." 

"  Ora !  Master,"  said  Peter,  "  it  cannot  be  that  you  would 
get  a  shameful  death ;  would  you  not  allow  me  to  die  for  you ; 
I  am  ready  and  Avilling." 

"  You  think  that,"  said  our  Saviour. 

The  time  came  Avhen  our  Saviour  Avas  to  get  death.  The 
evening  before  that  He  himself  and  His  tAvelve  disciples  were 
at  supper,  Avhen  He  said,  "  There  is  a  man  of  you  going  to  betray 
me."  There  was  great  trouble  on  them,  and  each  of  them 
said,  "  Am  I  he?  "  But  He  said,  "  He  who  dips  Avith  his  hand 
in  the  dish  with  Me,  he  is  the  man  Avho  shall  betray  Me." 

Peter  then  said,  "  If  the*  whole  Avorld  AA^ere  against  you, 
"  I  will  not  be  against  you."  But  our  Saviour  said  to  him, 
"  Before  the  cock  croAvs  to-night  you  will  reneague  (deny)  Me 
three  times." 

"I  Avould  die  before  I  Avould  reneague  you,"  said  Peter; 
"  indeed  I  shall  not  reneague  you." 

"When  death-judgment  Avas  passed  upon  our  Saviour,  His 
enemies  were  beating  Him  and  spitting  on  Him.     Peter  was 
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tluAiit  cu5A"6  bfeiceArhriAf  bAif  Af\  a\\  SlAntiijteditv,  fti  x^  etiit> 
n^rfiAt)  "o'a  X)UA\,At)  Aguf  A5  CAtAt)  ftnugAifte  aija.  t)tii  peA'OAt\ 
Amuig  Ann  fAn  gcuinc,  nuAif  tAinig  CAitin-Aitrifife  Cuige  Ajuf 
•outtA1t^c    teif    "  Gi    cufA    te    ntofA."      "  rii't    friof   AgAm,"    A|\    fA 

PeA'OA|\,    "  CAT)    e   CA   CU    jtAt)." 

tluAij^  Gi  fe  A5  "out  AmA6  An  gCACA,  Ann  fin,  "oubAiitc  CAitin 
eite,  "  fin  ^eA\\.  x>o  5i  te  nfof a,"  aCc  cug  -peifeAn  a  rhionnA  nAC 
^AiG  eotAf  A|\  bic  Aige  Ai|t.  -Ann  fin  "oubAifc  ctiit)  t)e  nA  "OAoinib 
"oo  bi  A5  eifceAtc,  "  ni't  AirifAf  Af  bit  nAC  fVAib  cu  teif,  Aicnijinit) 
Af\  "DO  CAinc  e."  Utiug  fe  nA  mionnAit)  tnofA  Ann  fin,  nAf  teif 
6,  Aguf  Afi  bAlt  "DO  jtAot)  An  coitCAC,  A^uf  cuirhnig  fe  Ann  fin 
A\y  nA  f octAib  "oubAifc  A|\  StAnuijteoif,  Aguf  "00  fit  f6  nA  "oeofA 
Aitfige,  Aguf  fUAitv  fe  mAiCeAifinAf  o'n  c6  "oo  Ceit  f e.  Ua  eoCf aCa 
ptAitif  Aige  Anoif,  Aguf  niA  fiteAnn  finne  nA  •oeCfA  Aicfije  fAoi 
n-S\\.  toCCAib  mA|\  "OO  fit  feifeAn  iat),  seobAtnAoiT*  iriAiteArhnAf 
mA\\.  fUAi|\  feifeAn  6,  Ajuf  cuiffn!)  fe  ceux)  mite  f.ditce  f 6ttiAinn. 
nuAi|\  |\A(iAr  finne  50  "ooiwif  ftAitif; 
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outside  in  the  court,  when  there  came  a  servant-girl  to  him 
and  said  to  him,  "  You  were  with  Jesus."  "  I  don't  know," 
says  Peter,  "  what  you  are  saying." 

Then  when  he  was  going  out  the  gate  another  girl  said, 
"  There's  the  man  who  was  with  Jesus,"  but  he  took  his  oath 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  Him.  Then  some  of  the 
people  who  were  listening  said,  "  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but 
you  were  with  Him;  we  know  it  by  your  talk."  He  took  the 
great  oaths  then  that  he  was  not  with  Him.  And  on  the 
spot  the  cock  crew,  and  then  he  remembered  the  words  our 
Saviour  said,  and  he  wept  the  tears  of  repentance,  and  he 
found  forgiveness  from  Him  whom  he  denied.  He  has  the  keys 
of  heaven  now,  and  if  we  shed  the  tears  of  repentance  for  our 
faults,  as  he  shed  them,  we  shall  find  forgiveness  as  he  found 
it,  and  he  will  welcome  us  with  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes 
when  we  go  to  the  door  of  heaven. 
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tTiAU  t^ims  An  u-SAinu  AimsAti  eAElxMS*  ' 

"bill  ^t\  St^nuijteoin  Agiif  tlAorh  peA-o^f  A5  fpAifoeo^ACc 
CfVAtnotiA,  Aguf  "oo  CAfAt)  fCAn-feAf  offA;  "bni  An  •ouine  bote 
fin  50  "oonA,  ni  |\Ait3  Ai-f\  aCc  cei|\ceACA  Aguf  feAn-CocA  fC|\6icte, 
■^S^r  5<^"  Pi^  ^^  mbt\65  pAoi  n-A  CofAit).  T)'iA|\t\  fe  "oeit^c  A^t  At\ 
'oUi5eAt\nA  Aguf  Af  TlAorh  peAt)A|\.  t)tii  cfUAig  A5  peAt)Aii  "oo 
An  "oonAn  t»oCc  Aguf  fAoit  fe  50  "ociubfAt)  An  UijeA-pnA  -put) 
eigin  "06.  ACc  niot^  Cuiii  An  UijeAivnA  Aon  cfuim  Ann,  aCc  "o'lmtig 
fe  CAif\if  5An  f|\eA5Ai|\c  tAbAifc  "oo;  bni  lonjAncAf  Af\  pneA"OAt^ 
fAOi  fin,  oif  fAOii  fe  50  "ociulDfAt)  An  UijeA^nA  *oo   jaC   Aint)eif- 

e6l|\   A  ^Alft    OCf Af   Alft,    A6C   t)1    fA1C6lOf   AlfV   AOn    nit)    "DO   fAt). 

/An  tik  Afv  nA  ttiAfAC  t)i  An  UijeAfnA  Aguf  peAT)Af  A5  fpAif- 
•oeof aCc  A^if  A|\  An  mbocAf  ceu"onA,  Aguf  cia  T>'-pejcfeAt)  fiAt)  A5 
ceACc  'nA  5coinne  Ann  fAn  jceA-pc-Aic  Ann  a  -fVAiO  An  feAn-peAfv 
bO(^.c  An  id  foirhe  fin  aCc  fiob^itit)e  Ajuf  ctoit)eAtri  noCcA  Atge 
Ann  A  tAirh.  UbAinig  fe  cuca  Ajtif  "o'ia^jv  f6  Aifgio-o  offA. 
Ubug  An  UijeAfnA  An  c-AifsioT)  "oo  gAn  focAt  "oo  j\^t),  Agiif  "o'lnitig 
An  |\obAitit)e.  "bbi  longAn^rAf  "oubAtCA  Ajt  pbeA"OAf  Ann  fin,  oifv 
fAOit  fe  50  -pAib  An  lomAfcun:)  meifnij  A5  a^  "oUijeAi^nA  Aif^iot) 
"oo  tAbAi^tc  *oo  jAtJun:)  Af  fAlCClOf.  tluAit^  bi  An  UigeAfnA  AgUf 
peA'OA|\  imtigte  CAmAtt  beA^  aja  An  mbocAft  niot\  feiit)  peA'OAt\ 
5An  ceifc  *oo  Cui(\.  ai|\.  "  T\At  mof  An  fgetit  a  UtiiseAfnA  "  a^  f6 
*'  ha6  *ocu5  cu  T)A*OArfi  "oo'n  "oonAn  boCc  T)'iai\[\  x>e^^c  Ofc  Antje, 
a6c  50  T)CU5  cu  AiiAgioT)  "oo'n  biteArhnAC  5AT)uit)e  X)0  CxSinig  Cusat) 
te  ctoi"t)eArfi  Ann  a  tAitti  :  nAt  -fVAib  finn-ne  'n  aj\  mbei|\c  Agiif 
ni  f Alb  Ann  aCc  f CAf  ArhAin  ;  cA  ctoit)eArh  AgAtn-f a  "  t)eitt  f^, 
"  A^uf  b'  f  eA|\n  An  f  eAf  mife  'nA  eifeAn  !  "  "A  pbeA"OAifA  "  aji 
fAn  UigeAi\nA    "  ni  freiceAnn  ctifA  aCc  An  CAob  Amuig,  aCc  6it)inT 


*'pt)Ai|i  tne  An  f  jeut  f o,  o  feA^-o^b\^e  X)o  t)i  A5  Ue'oinjcoTi  T)e  Koif ce,  T)jiuim  An  c 
reA5Ait,  Acc  cuAiAf  JO  tnitiic  e.    ni  1i-iat)  f o  riA  ceAjtr-pocAil  Ann  a  bpuAijieAf  e. 
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KOW  COVETOUSNESS  CAME  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 

This  is  a  story  I  have  often  heard.  The  above  version  I  got  from 
a  man  near  Monivea,  in  Galway,  though  I  do  not  give  his  exact  words. 
I  heard  one  nearly  identical,  only  toid  in  English,  in  the  Co.  Tipperary. 
The  story  reminded  me  so  strongly  ol  those  strange  semi-comic 
mediaeval  moralities,  common,  at  an  early  date  to  most  European 
languages — such  pieces  as  Goethe  has  imitated  in  his  story  of  "  St.  Peter 
and  the  Horse-shoe  " — that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  it 
into  rhyme,  though  it  is  not  rhymed  in  the  original.  More  than  one 
celebrated  piece  of  both  English  and  French  literature  founded  upon 
the  same  motif  as  this  story  will  occur  to  the  student. — Douglas  Hyde. 
[Beligious  Songs  of  Connacht.] 

As  once  our  Saviour  and  St.  Peter 

Were  walking  over  the  hills  together, 

In  a  lonesome  place  that  was  by  the  sea, 

Beside  the  border  of  Galilee, 

Just  as  the  sun  to  set  began 

Whom  should  they  meet  but  a  poor  old  man  I 

His  coat  was  ragged,  his  hat  was  torn, 

He  seemed  most  wretched  and  forlorn. 

Penury  stared  in  his  haggard  eye. 

And  he  asked  an  alms  as  they  passed  him  by. 

Peter  had  only  a  copper  or  two. 
So  he  looked  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  do. 
The  man  was  trembling — it  seemed  to  him — 
With  hunger  and  cold  in  every  limb. 
But,  nevertheless,  our  Lord  looked  grave, 
He  turned  away  and  He  nothing  gave. 
And  Peter  was  vexed  awhile  at  that 
And  wondered  what  our  Lord  was  at. 
Because  he  had  thought  Him  much  too  good 
To  ever  refuse  a  man  for  food. 
But  though  he  wondered  he  nothing  said, 
Nor  asked  the  cause,  for  he  was  afraid. 

It  happened  that  the  following  day 
They  both  returned  that  very  way. 
And  whom  should  they  meet  where  the  man  had  been. 
But  a  highway  robber,  gaunt  and  lean ! 
And  in  his  belt  a  naked  sword — 
For  an  alms  he,  too,  besought  the  Lord. 
"He's  an  ass,"  thought  Peter,  "  to  meet  us  thus; 
He  won't  get  anything  from  us." 
But  Peter  was  seized  with  such  surprise, 
He  scarcely  could  believe  his  eyes 
When  he  saw  the  Master,  without  a  word, 
Give  to  the  man  who  had  the  sword. 

After  the  man  was  gone  pgain 
His  wonder  Peter  could  not  restrain. 
But  turning  to  our  Saviour,   said:  ; 

^'  M^-gter,  the  man  who  agked  for  bread,  '      '' 
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f e  An  cAot)-Afci$  :  ni  -freiceAnn  cuf a  aCc  cofp  nA  nt)AOine  ntiAi^t 
■peicim-fe  An  c|\oit)e .  Atx:  bei"6  piof  A5AX)  50  poit "  a-j^  S6 
"  cf^ut)  pAt  "oo  finne  me  fin." 

Utiuic  fe  AniAC  Aon  tA  AtfiAin  'nA  "61A15  fin  50  ntjeACAi*  Aj\ 
"oUigeAfnA  Aguf  peAtjAf  Arriu$A  a^  nA  ft6it)cit3.  t>tii  ceinnceAt 
A^uf  coifneAt  Aguf  -peAffCAin  rhof  Ann,  Aguf  bi  fiA"o  bAi-oce,  Aguf 
An  b6tA|\  CAitLce  aca.  Cia  "o'f eicpeAi!)  -piAt)  Cuca  Ann  fin  aCc  An 
•pobAitit)e  ceu"onA  a  "ocug  An  UijeAftnA  Aifgico  "oo  An  Ia  fin, 
■nuAifV  tAinig  fe  Cuca  bi  c-ptiAig  Ai^e  "OoiB,  Agtif  -pug  f6  teif  lAt) 
50  "oci  UA15  TDO  bi  Aige  fAoi  bun  CAiffije,  ArneAfg  nA  ft^ibceAt), 
Aguf  bAin  f6  An  c-eu"OA(i  ftiuC  "oiob  Aguf  6x\^■\\  ^utdaij  cifune 
ofi^A,  Aguf  CU5  neAfc  te  n'ice  Ajuf  te  n'ot  "ooib  Agtif  teAbui'6 
te  ttiit)e  AijA,  Aguf  5A6  uite  fofc  "©'feut)  f6  t)etinArh  "ooib  "oo 
•jMnne  fe  6.      An  tA  a|\  nA  triAfAt  nuAif  bi  An  fcoifm   tAfc,   tug 

f6  AtTlAC  1A"0  AgUf  niOt\  f A5  f6  lAT)  gUf  CUlf  f6  Af  An  ITlbotAf  CeAfC 

iA"o,  Ajuf  tug  ton  -Doib  te  b-AjAit)  An  Aifcif.  "  tTIo  CoinfiAf  !  " 
A|\  peA-DAjA  teif  f 6in  Ann  fin,  "  bi  An  ceAfc  A5  UiJeAf nA,  if  mAit 
An  f eAf  An  5A"ouit)e  ;  if  iomt)A  feA^t  c6i|\,"  aja  feifeAn,  "  nAt 
nT)eAfnAit)  An  oifveAt)  fin  ■OArii-f a  !  " 

til  fAib  fiAT)  A  bf At)  imtigce  A|\  An  mbotA^t  Ann  fin  50  bfUAij^ 
fiAt)  feAf  triAfb  Aguf  6  fince  Af  CnAini  a  "ofoniA  Ap  tAf  An  botAi-p, 
Aguf  "o'Aitnig  peA-OAf  e  5ti|\  Ab  6  An  feAn-feAjA  ceu-onA  t30 
•OiutcAig  An  UiJeAf nA  An  "o6ifc  "oo.  "  t)'otc  "oo  finneAinA|\  "  A]\ 
peAT)Af  teif  pein,  "  Aifgiot)  t)o  ■oiutcugAt)  "oo'n  "ouine  boCc  fin, 
Aguf  fcu6  6  triAfb  Anoif  te  "oonAf  Aguf  Anf 6."  "  A  pbeAttAi-p  " 
Af  f An  UijeAfnA  "  ceit)  CAtt  6U15  An  bfeAf  fin  Aguf  feu6  Cf6At) 
cA  Aige  Ann  a  pocA."  CuAit)  peAt)Af  Anonn  Ctiige  Aguf  tofAig 
f6  A5  tAirhfitigAt)  A  feAn-CocA  Aguf  cfeuT)  t)o  fUAii\  fe  Ann  aCc 
A   tAn   AifgioT)   geAt,  Aguf  cimciott   cuptA   fitit)   bonn    6ip.     "  A 

UbIgeAfnA,"    Af   fA    peAT>Af,    "  t)bl    An    CeAfC   AgA'O-fA,    AgUf   CIA   X)6 

fUT)  -OeunfAf  cu  no  "O^AffAf  cu  Afif,  ni  fACAit)  m6  1  "o'  AgAi*." 
"  T)eunfAit)  fin  a  ptieA-OAip,"  A|\  fAn  CigeAftnA.  "  'St^c 
An    c-Aif5io"o    fin    Anoif    Aguf     cAit    AfceAC    6  Ann    fAn    bpott 
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The  poor  old  man  of  yesterday, 

Why  did  you  turn  from  him  away  ? 

But  to  this  robber,  this  shameless  thief. 

Give,  when  he  asked  you  for  relief. 

I  thought  it  most  strange  for  you  to  do  3 

We  needn't  have  feared  him,  we  were  two., 

I  have  a  sword  here,  as  you  see, 

And  could  have  used  it  as  well  as  he ; 

And  I  am  taller  by  a  span. 

For  he  was  only  a  little  man." 

"Peter,"'  said  our  Lord,  "you  see 
Things  but  as  they  seem  to  be. 
Look  within  and  see  behind. 
Know  the  heart  and  read  the  mind, 
'Tis  not  long  before  you  know 
Why  it  was  I  acted  so." 

After  this  it  chanced  one  day 
Our  Lord  and  Peter  went  astray, 
Wandering  on  a  mountain  wide, 
Nothing  but  waste  on  every  side. 
Worn  with  hunger,  faint  with  thirst, 
Peter  followed,  the  Lord  went  first. 
Then  began  a  heavy  rain. 
Lightning  gleamed  and  flashed  again, 
Another  deluge  poured  from  heaven, 
The  slanting  hail  swept  tempest-driven. 
Then,  when  fainting,  frozen,  spent, 
A  man  came  towards  them  through  the  bent, 
And  Peter  trembled  with  cold  and  fright, 
When  he  knew  again  the  robber  wight. 
But  the  robber  brought  them  to  his  cave, 
And  what  he  had  he  freely  gave. 
He  gave  them  wine,  he  gave  them  bread, 
He  strewed  them  rushes  for  a  bed, 
He  lent  them  both  a  clean  attire 
And  dried  their  clothes  before  the  fire, 
And  when  they  rose  the  following  day 
He  gave  them  victuals  for  the  way. 
And  never  left  them  till  he  showed 
The  road  he  thought  the  straightest  road. 

"The  Master  was  right,"  thought  Peter  then, 
"The  robber  is  better  than  better  men. 
There's  many  an  honest  man,"  thought  he, 
"Who  never  did  as  much  for  me." 

They  had  not  left  the  robber's  ground 
Above  an  hour,  when  lo,  they  found 
A  man  upon  the  mountain  track 
Lying  dead  upon  his  back. 
And  Peter  soon,  with  much  surprise. 
The  beggarman  did  recognize. 
240 
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monA  tAtt,  ni  ti)ionr]  Ann  fAn  Ai-pgioT)  50  mime  aCc  mALtACc  rh6-|M 
Chfiuinnij  peAX)Ai(\  An  c-Aifgiot)  te  Ceite,  Aguf  CuAi't)  fe  50  xtiz' 
An  polt-monA  iei)"  ;  aCc  nuAi-p  Bi  fe  "out  "o'a  CAiteArh  AfceAC, 
"  oCon,"  A|\  fe  leif  pein,  "  nAc  Ai"01!)eut  An  cfUAg  An  c-Aif^ioti 
bfeAg  fo  "oo  tvt\\  ArnujA,  Aguf  if  mime  bionn  ocfAf  Aguf  CAfC 
Ajuf  fUACc  A\\  An  TTlAigifCif,  6if  ni  cugAnn  fe  Aon  Aife  "Oo  fein, 
a6c  congGoCAit)  mife  cmx>  x>e  'n  AiiigioT)  fo  Af  fon  A  teAf  a  pein, 
A  5An  fiof  "OO,  Ajtif  b'feAffoe  e."  teif  fin  T)o  Caic  f6  An  c- 
Aifgiot)  geAt  uile,  AfceAC  Ann  fAn  bpott,  1  fiocc  50  getuinreAt) 
An  UijeAjinA  An  co|^An,  Ajtif  50  fAoilpeA't)  fe  50  fAib  fe  uite 
CAicce  AfceA6.  tltiAif  cAimg  fe  Af  AifAnn  fin  "o'piAffuig  An  C15- 
eA|\nA,  t)e  "  A  P'heA"OAi|\,"  Af  fe,  "  Af  Caic  cu  An  c-Aif^ioT)  fin  uite 
AfceAC."  "  CbAiteAf  "  a|\  peA-OAf,  "  aCc  ArhAin  piof a  oif  no 
•06,  "OO  Con^bAig  me  te  biAt)  Aguf  "oeoC  "oo  CeAnnAc  T)uic-fe." 

"  O  !  A  ptieA-OAiiA,"  Af  fAn  UijeAfnA,  "  cfeAt)  fAC  nA6  n-oeA-p- 
nAit)  cu  mAf  "otibAifc  mife  teAC.  peAj\  fAnncAC  cu,  Ajuf  b6it> 
An  cfAinc  fin  ofc  50  bfAc." 

Sin  6  An  fA£  fAOi  a  bfuit  An   ©AgtAif  fAnncAC  6  foin, 
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"Ochone!"  thought  Peter,  "we  had  no  right 
To  refuse  him  alms  the  other  night. 
He's  dead  from  the  cold  and  want  of  food, 
And  we're  partly  guilty  of  his  blood." 
"  I'eter,"  said  our  Lord,  "  go  now 
Feel  his  pockets  and  let  us  know 
What  he  has  within  his  coat." 
Then  Peter  turned  them  inside  out, 
And  found  within  the  lining  plenty 
Of  silver  coins,  and  gold  ones  twenty. 
"My  Lord,"  said  Peter,  "  now  I  know 
Why  it  was  you  acted  so. 
Whatever  you  say  or  do  with  men, 
I  never  will  think  you  wrong  again." 
"Peter,"  said  our  Saviour,  "take 
And  throw  those  coins  in  yonder  lake, 
That  none  may  fish  them  up  again. 
For  money  is  often  the  curse  of  men." 

Feter  gathered  the  coins  together, 
And  crossed  to  the  lake  through  bog  and  heather. 
But  he  thought  in  his  mind  :  "  It's  a  real  sin 
To  be  flinging  this  lovely  money  in. 
We're  often  hungry,  we're  often  cold, 
And  money  is  money — I'll  keep  the  gold 
To  spend  on  the  Master ;  He  needs  the  pelf, 
For  He's  very  neglectful  of  Himself." 
Then  down  with  a  splash  does  Peter  throw 
The  silver  coins  to  the  lake  below. 
And  hopes  our  Lord  from  the  splash  would  think 
He  had  thrown  the  whole  from  off  the  brink. 
And  then  before  our  Lord  he  stood 
And  looked  as  innocent  as  he  could. 

Our  Lord  said  :  "  Peter,   regard  your  soul ; 
Are  you  sure  you  have  thrown  in  the  whole  ?" 
"Yes,  all,"  said  Peter,  "is  gone  below. 
But  a  few  gold  pieces  I  wouldn't  throw, 
Since  I  thought  we  might  find  them  very  good 
For  bed,  or  for  drink,  or  a  bite  of  food. 
Because  our  own  are  nearly  out. 
And  they  are  inconvenient  to  do  without. 
But,  if  you  wish  it,  of  course  I'll  go 
And  fling  the  rest  of  the  lot  below." 

"Ah,  Peter,  Peter,"  said  our  Lord, 
''  You  should  have  obeyed  me  at  my  word. 
For  a  greedy  man  you  are,  I  see. 
And  a  greedy  man  you  will  ever  be ; 
A  ccvetous  man  you  are  of  gain. 
And  a  covetous  man  you  will  remain." 

And  that's  the  reason,  as  I've  been  told. 
The  clergy  are  since  so  fond  of  gold. 
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pfogAin  HA  cRoise  tiAorhtA. 

O  ti^rhAT)  tno  6\^e^X)^m,  nAtriAT)  mo  tifV', 
Y\AmAX>  mo  Ctoinne  'f  mo  C6ite,- 

A  tigeA^riA  "oeun  mo  tomAifce 
l,e  pogAi^  riA  Ct^oife  riAomt-Aj 

Le  bAf  riA  Cfoife  teAtiriAig  cu 

StioCc  [mi-]  foficuriAt  6t»A,- 
C  foin  AnuAf  if  beAnriAijte 

An  corriA|\tA  f o  Aj^'D-nAomtA; 

"Oo  pleuf5  Ati   (iAf\i\Ai5,  -do  "^uib  An  JiMAtij 
"Oo  cfoit  An  -ooitiAn  50  ri-eACcA6, 

tluAitv  "o'AfOAijeAi!)  fuAf  An  SlAnuijteoi-jA 
A^t  'Of\uim  nA  Cfoi-pe  nAorhtA. 

■pArtAon  !    "DA  bicin  fin,  An  ce 

TIaC  mbeit)  a  cfoiX)e  "o'a  feubA'dj 

A'f  T»e6i|\  Aitfije  Ag  fiteAt)  tiAit), 
Of  corhAif  nA  Ci\oife  nAorhtA  ! 

If  5eA|\|i  e  feim  An  Tiume  tAig 
Si  Of  le  fAn  An  c-fAogAit-fe; 

til  tAorfiAnn  (?)  An   SpiofAT)  mALtttigte 
tuCc  fiojAif  nA  Cfoife  tlAonitAs 

S5Annf6CA|\  5A6  Aon  fAoi  gfeim  An  Mi|« 
T)'a   CACCAt)    fUAf,    A5    eu^A'd^ 

— 1f  "ootc  belt)  tA  An  AnAf  a 

gAn  fgAt  nA  Cfoife  TiAorhtAs 
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THE   SIGN  OF   THE   CROSS  FOR   EVER. 

[I  came  across  this  religious  poem  in  Irish  among  the  MSS.  of  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  the  Irish  Leader,  at  Cahermoyle.  It  was  attributed  to 
a  Father  O'Meehan. — Douglas  Hyde,  in  "  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht."] 

From  the  foes  of  my  land,  from  the  foes  of  my  faith, 

From  the  foes  who  would  us  dissever, 
O  Lord,  preserve  me  in  life,  in  death, 

With  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

By  death  on  the  Cross  was  the  race  restored, 

For  vain  was  our  endeavor ; 
Henceforward  blessed,  O  blessed  Lord, 

Be  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Rent  were  the  rocks,  the  sun  did  fade 

The  darkening  world  did  quiver, 
When  on  the  tree  our  Saviour  made 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Therefore  I  mourn  for  him  whose  heart 

Shall  neither  shrink  nor  shiver, 
Whose  tears  of  sorrow  refuse  to  start 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Swiftly  we  pass  to  the  unknown  land, 

Down  like  an  ebbing  river, 
But  the  devils  themselves  cannot  withstand 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

When  the  hour  shall  come  that  shall  make  us  dust. 

When  the  soul  and  the  body  sever, 
Fearful  the  fear  if  we  may  not  trust 

In  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 
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nn 

Af  "oo  ftolACc  riA  bi   ceAtin  : 
"Oo  ConnAi-f\c  tneifi   gAn  56, 
t)eAn  If  bA  -Oa  1116  A  beAnn. 

til  rhAife.vtin  fAi"6b|\eAf  "OO  gn^t, 
'Oo  neAt  T1A  cAbAit\  rAif  50  mo-tt? 
CugAC  An  c-eA5  Afi  5AC  cAOb  ; 
50  -fveit),  A  beAn  riA  "ocui    mbo 

SUoCc   ©ogAin   itloif  'f^  TTlurhAiri5 
A  n-itn'C  Acc   •oogni   ctu   -boib, 
A  f  eotcA  guf  lei^eAtJAf  f  iof  ; 
50  ]\ei-6,  A  beAn  r.A  t)Cfi  mbo  ! 

CtAnn  gAifge  CigeAj.nA  An  CtAi|i, 
A  n-imceAcc-fAn,   bA  La  teoin, 
5An  fuiL  fe  n-A  "occacc  50  bfAt 
50  |\ei"6,  A  beAn  nA  "ocivi  mbo  ! 

TDoninAlt  6  "Oun   bAOi   nA  tonj, 

Wa  SuUteAbAin  nA'f  tim  stof  ; 

"PeAC  5U|^  ctiic  'f^^  SpAin  -pe  ctAi"deArh  i 

50  felt),  A  beAn  nA  ■ot:]\i  mbo  ! 

tlA  lltiAifc  If  lllA^tli'dif,  -oo  bi 
■La  1   n-Gifinn   'nA  tAn  beoit ; 
"peAt  fein  guf  inicig  An  t)if  : — 
ijo  fei*o,  A  bOAn  nA  "ocfi  mbo  ! 

Slot  gCeAfbAilL  T)o   bi   ceAnnj 
le  mbeifci  5*6  jeAlt  1  ngteO  ; 
Hi  mAifeAnn  Aon  t)iob,  mo  "6it ! 
50  feit),  A  beAn   nA  •oc|i  mbo  ! 

; 

0   Aon   l)Oin   AiriAin   "OO   bfeif 
Af  mnAoi  eit'",  if  i  a  "oo, 
"Oo  lAinnif-pe  lomofCA  a  f6i|\ : 
50  feiO,  A  beAn  ha  •ocfi  mbo! 

An  CeAngAl; 

"biot!)  Af  m'fAUmnj,  a  Ain-oif  if   uAibfeAt  stiuif,^ 
T)o  biof  5An  "oeAfmAX)  feAfttiAt  bn>^n  Va  cnOC  : 
Ufit)  An  f ACmuf  -oo  glACAif  fex)'  buAib  Af  "ocuf, 
"O^S  bfAgAinn-fe  fc Atb  a  ceAtAip  X)0   biA'tfinn  ttl. 
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THE  WOMAN   OF   THREE   COWS. 
(From  the  Iiush,  by  James  Clarence  Mangan.) 

0  Woman  of  Three  Cows,  agra !  don't  let  your  tongue  thus  rattle ! 
Oh,  don't  be  saucy,  don't  be  stiff,  because  you  may  have  cattle. 

1  have  seen — and,  here's  my  hand  to  you,  1  only  say  what's  true — 
A  many  a  one  with  twice  your  stock  not  half  so  proud  as  you. 

Good  luck  to  you,  don't  scorn  the  poor,  and  don't  be  their  despiser ; 
For  worldly  wealth  soon  melts  away,  and  cheats  the  very  miser ; 
And  death  soon  strips  the  proudest  wreath  from  haughty  human  brows- 
Then  don't  be  stiff,  and  don't  be  proud,  good  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

See  where  Momonia's  heroes  lie,  proud  Owen  Mor's  descendants. 
'Tis  they  that  won  the  glorious  name,  and  had  the  grand  attendants ; 
If  they  were  forced  to  bow  to  Fate,  as  every  mortal  bows, 
Can  you  be  proud,  can  you  be  stiff,  my  Woman  of  Three  Cows? 

The  brave  sons  of  the  Lord  of  Clare,  they  left  the  land  to  mourning; 
McmroneX  for  they  were  banished,  with  no  hope  of  their  returning. 
Who  knows  in  what  abodes  of  want  those  youths  were  driven  to  house  ? 
Yet  you  can  give  yourself  these  airs,  O  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

Oh,  think  of  Donnel  of  the  Ships,  the  Chief  whom  nothing  daunted, 
See  how  he  fell  in  distant  Spain  unchronicled,  unchanted ; 
He  sleeps,  the  great  O'Sullivan,  where  thunder  cannot  rouse — 
Then  ask  yourself,  should  you  be  proud,  good  Woman  of  Three  Cows  ? 

O'Ruark,  Maguire,  those  souls  of  fire,  whose  names  are  shrined  in  story  : 
Think  how  their  high  achievements  once  made  Erin's  greatest  glory. 
Yet  now  their  bones  lie  mouldering  under  weeds  and  cypress  boughs — 
And  so.  for  all  your  pride,  will  yours,  O  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

Th'  O'Carrols,  also,  famed  when  fame  was  only  for  the  boldest, 

Rest  in  forgotten  sepulchres  with  Erin's  best  and  oldest ; 

Yet  who  so  great  as  they  of  yore  in  battle  or  carouse  ? 

Just  think  of  that,  and  hide  your  head,  good  Woman  of  Three'  Cows. 

Your  neighbour's  poor ;  and  you,  it  seems,  are  big  with  vain  ideas. 
Because,  inagh !  you've  got  three  cows — one  more,  I  see,  than  she  has ; 
That  tongue  of  yours  wags  more  at  times  than  charity  allows ; 
But  if  you're  strong,  be  merciful — great  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

AVRAN. 

Now,  there  you  go  ;  you  still,  of  course,  keep  up  your  scornful  bearing, 
And  I'm  too  poor  to  hinder  you;  but,  by  the  cloak  I'm  wearing. 
If  I  had  but  four  cows  myself,  even  though  you  were  my  spouse, 
I'd  thwack  you  well,  to  cure  your  pride,  my  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

First  published  by  O'Curry  in  the  '-Irish  Penny  Journal"  (Gunn  &  Cameron's) 
No.  9,  '29tli  August,  1840,  with  an  introductory  note,  and  Mangan's  famous  metrical 
yersion  (pp.  63,  69). 
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"OiJin-TiA-nsAtt ;    but)  rhi-fuAirhneAC  fcAit)  riA  ti-SifeAtin,  tn^f  if 
cofrhiait,  TiuAif  finneAt)  6 — 

11A]t  rfiAfbAit)  mife  "ouine  aj\  tDit 

A'f  tiA^  rhAfftAi'd  Aon  'Dtiine  m6,' 

<ACc  tnA  CA  Aon  •ouine  aj\  ci  mo  rhA^tbtA 
5°  "itJf^  mife  rhAtvbfAf  6  ! 

A5  f o  fATin  eite  a^x  An  ^ct^if,  "oo  bi  aca  1  sCuige  tHurhAn,"  Aguf 
•00  tSeif  O  "OAtAig  t)ijinn — 

SeACAin  feAt)mATiAf  citte, 

te  bui"6in  DA  cleijte  r\A  *oeuti  comgi'dj 
Ho  If  bAogAt  "DO  "o'cuit)  uile 

imteACc  mAf  "ouiteAbAt^  aji  bAf]\  cuite  ! 

As  fo  f ATin  Ai\  An  meifje,  "oo  CuaIai*  m6  6  m'  Caj\ai"0  ComAf 
t)ik-pctAi$;     If  beAgnAt  1  n  "  T)eibit)e  6  " — 

111  meifge  if  mifce  tiom, 

A6z:  teif5  a  feicfinc  ofm, 

gAn  -015  nA  meifge  if  mifce  An  ^feAnnj 

ACc  ni  gnACAC  meifge  gAn    mi-gfeAnnj 

As  f o  f Ann  "oo  CuAtAf  o'n  bf CAf  ceu'onA,  a\^  rhnAOi  boifb  I   AC4 
r6  ACA  1  gCuise  TTIumAn  mA]A  An  5ceuT)nA — 

pA^Dot)  ceine  fAoi  tot 

Ho  CAiteAm  ctoC  te  cuAn,- 
C6rhAifte  "oo  CAbAifc  •00  rhnAoi  bo1t^b 

If  buitte  "D'ofo*  Af  lAfAnn  fUA]i: 

As  fo  fAtin  ini-tAsAC  eite  a^  nA  mnAib,  "oo  CuAtAf  1  gCotstiAfl- 

CAlb — 

Ufi  nit)  If  "ooitig  A  munAt) 
"beAn,  muc,  Aguf  mtiite  ! 


♦Aliter,  "•ooi|in,"  TtiAji,  cuAtAf  e  6  feA\\  eite. 


3833  ' 

lEISH  RANNS. 
[From  "  Songs  of  Connacht,"  by  Douglas  Htdb.] 
Here  is  a  half-Pagan  rann  which  I  heard  from  a  man  in 
Donegal.     The  state  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  unsettled 
at  the  time  it  was  made — 

I  hope  and  pray  that  none  may  kill  me, 

Nor  I  kill  any,  with  woundings  grim. 
But  if  ever  any  should  think  to  kill  me 
I  pray  thee,  God,  let  me  kill  him.* 

Here  is  another  rann  about  the  clerics  which  O'Daly  gives 
us — ■ 

Avoid  all  stewardship  of  church  or  Kill, 
It  is  ill  to  be  much  in  the  clerics'  way. 
Lest  you  live  to  see  that  which  with  pains  you  save, 
Like  foam  on  the  wave  float  far  away.f 

Here  is  a  rann  on  drunkenness  which  I  got  from  my  friend 
TTiomas  Barclay.     It  is  almost  in  Deihhidh  metre — 
I  mind  not  being  drunk,  but  then 
Much  mind  to  be  seen  drunken. 
Drink  only  perfects  all  our  play, 
Yet  breeds  it  discord  alway.| 

Here  is  another  rann  on  the  fierce  or  wayward  woman,  which 
I  lieard  from  the  same;   it  is  also  current  in  Munster — 
Like  a  fire  kindled  beneath  a  lake, 

Like  a  stone  to  break  an  advancing  sea, 
Like  a  blow  that  is  struck  upon  iron  cold. 
To  the  wayward  woman  thy  counsels  be.§ 

Here  is  another  discourteous  rann  on  women  that  I  heard 
in  Connacht — 

If  you  hope  to  teach,  you  must  be  a  fool, 
A  woman,  a  porker,  or  a  mule.|| 


*  Literally :  That  I  may  kill  no  man  at  all,  and  that  no  man  may  kill 
me!  But  if  there  is  anyone  bent  on  killing  me,  that  it  may  be  I  who 
shall  kill  him ! 

f  LifnaUy :  Avoid  the  stewardship  of  a  Kill  (or  church).  With  the 
band  of  the  clerics  do  not  make  agreement,  or  there  is  a  danger  of  all 
your  portion  departing  like  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  tide. 

i  Literally :  It  is  not  intoxication  I  think  the  worse  of,  but  [am]  loath 
it  to  be  seen  on  me.  Without  the  drink  of  intoxication  fun  is  the  worse, 
but  intoxication  is  not  usual  without  dis-fun  [i.e.,  something  the  opposite 
of  funj. 

§  Literally :  The  kindling  of  a  fire  beneath  a  lake  or  the  throwing  of 
stones  against  the  harbor,  to  give  advice  to  a  wayward  (or  fierce) 
woman,  it  is  a  blow  of  a  fist  upon  cold  iron. 

I!  Literally:  Three  things  difficult  to  teach  [are]  a  woman,  a  pig,  and 
a  mule  I 


3834  An  TlAnn   g^ie^e^LAC; 

^^S      fO      Tl-ATltl      Af,      All      BpeAp      bO|\t»,      -OO      i^UAlAX"     1      5COTTOA6 

Rorcomi,in  — 

CorhAifte  -oo  t-At)Aij\c  x>o  Tiuine  bo|\b 
til  bpuit  Ann  aCc  nit)  gAn  ceitt, 

50  5cl,Aoit)ceAf  e  'nA  tocc 

S  50  nijceAf  6  'nA  Aiiti-teAf  i:6iti; 

A5  so  c6itiAi|\l.e  "oo  tug  rA5A|\c  1  gcon-OA^  tTlliuij  66  "oo  (iAilin 
•00  t)i  -po  jAiU-beufAC  gietifCA,  ■do  CuAtAit)  ni6  o'n  bpeAt^ 
ceu"onA — 

A  CAitin  ■oeAf  nA  meAf  juf  m6f  i  "oo  CiAtt, 

'S  50  b^rtiit  "  nocion  "  AgAt)  nA^  CteACc  "oo  p6^  AtMArh, 

t)6tA6c-t>teA(ic  "oo  b'Aice  teo  A|^  ftiAb, 

'S  ni  COCA  b|\eAc  Af  ptcAC  (?)  "oo  tonA  fiA|\. 

/A5  fo  pocAl,  bfiogttiAf  Af  ContJA^  tiluig  66 — 

"  SAoilim,"  "  If  "ooig  tiom,"  A'f  "  -OAtr  tiom  p6in," 
£-,r,  C|M  friA-Onuife  aca  A5  An  mbf^ig, 

Ajuf  "oubAifc  peA|\  6'n  gcontJAe  teu-onA  50  cfuinn  6iAttrhAt\  te 
"otiine  A  t\Aib  An-CAinc  Aguf  cogA  An  beA^itA  Aige,  aCc  "oo  f\inne 
•opoC-uifgebeAtA — 

til  b^AflA  snTO  b|AAi6 
Ate  A  f uACAt)  50  mAit  ! 

/A5  fo  fiAnn  niAit  aja  An  cpoiA-ttAoiT)  fin  acA  A|\  bun  i'oi|\  An 
coit  Aguf  An  cuigfinc,  Aif  A]\  tAbAif  An  "RomAnAC,  nuAif  •ouOAifC 
f  6,  video  meliora  probo-que — deteriora  sequor — 

TiAt  bote  An  coif5  A'f  An  co^i  Ann  a  bfuitim  1  bp6in  ! 
THo  tuigfinc  6m'  toit,  A'f  ino  toit  A5  t)|\uiT)im  6m'  66ittj 
VI1  tuigteAf  tJom'  toiL  5A6  to6c  T)om'  tui^finc  if  t6i|\, 
Ho  mA  CtngteAf,  ni  coiL  tei,  a6c  coit  A  cui5fionA  f6in. 


*  TAterally:  To  give  advice  to  a  wayward  [or  fierce]  man,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  an  act  devoid  of  sense,  until  he  be  overthrown  in  his 
faultj  and  until  he  is  washed  [i.e.,  laid  out  dead]  in  his  own  misfortune. 

i  Literally.  My  pretty  girl,  do  not  think  that  great  is  your  sense,  and 
3urt-  you  have  a  notion  that  your  people  [literally,  "  seed "]  never 
practised,  milk-kine  on  a  mountain  they  liked  better,  and  not  a  speckled 
coat  behind. 
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Here  is  a  rann  on  the  fierce  or  wayward  man,  which  I  heard 
in  the  County  Roscommon — 

To  a  wayward  man  thine  advice  to  bring 
Is  a  foolish  thing,  and  a  loss  of  time, 

His  fault  must  find  him,  he  must  be  crost, 
Till  death  be  the  cost  of  his  frantic  crime.* 

Here  is  an  advice  which  a  priest  in  the  County  Mayo  gave 
to  a  girl  who  was  too  foreign-mannered  and  dressy;  I  heard 
it  from  the  same — 

My  girl,  I  fear  your  sense  is  not  great  at  all, 
Your  fathers,  my  dear,  would  rate  such  sense  as  small, 
They  loved  good  cheer  and  not  state,  and  a  well-filled  stall, 
Not  garments  queer  to  inflate  like  the  purse-proud  Gall.t 

Here  is  a  forcible  saying  from  the  County  Mayo — 

"No  doubt  sure,"  "Myself  believes,"  "Thinks  I," 
Three  witnesses  these  of  the  common  lie! J 

A  man  from  the  same  county  said  pithily  to  someone  who 
had  fine  talk  and  choice  English,  but  who  made  bad  whiskey — 

It's  to  mix-without-fault, 

And  not  English,  makes  malt!§ 

Here  is  a  good  rann  on  that  constant  combat  which  is  ever 
on  foot  between  the  will  and  the  reason,  of  which  the  Latin 
spoke  when  he  said,  "I  see  the  better  things  and  approve  of 
them,  but  I  follow  the  worse  " — 

How  sad  is  my  case,  I  am  surely  in  plight  most  ill, 
My  will  with  my  reason,  my  reason  fights  with  my  will. 
My  reason  sees  faults  that  my  will  remains  blind  to  still, 
Or  should  my  will  see  them,  my  reason  strikes  to  my  will.il 


X  Literally:  "I  think,"  "I'm  near-sure,"  and  "it  seems  to  me,"  those 
are  three  witnesses  that  the  lie  has. 

%  Literally:  It  is  not  English  makes  malt,  but  to  mix  it  well. 

\\  Literally:  Is  it  rot  poor,  the  way  and  the  conditiori  in  which  I  am 
in  pain,  my  undertcanding  [moving  away]  from  my  will,  and  my  will 
moving  away  from  my  understanding.  Each  fault  which  is  plain  to  my 
understanding  is  not  understood  by  my  will,  or  if  it  is  understood  she 
wills  it  not,  but  [wills]  the  will  of  her  own  understanding. 


3836  An  TlArin   ^•'^^'oe-AtAc. 

As  f o  f Ann   eite  ;    if  feAn-|rocAt  coiccionn  "  tii  tuigeAnn  An 
X'AtAd  An  f  eAng  " — 

niofv  Aifig  An  fACA6  -pAirh  An  c-ocf^AC  fiArfi, 
S  ni  CAinig  jMArh  cuAgAt)  gAn  l,An-rhuij\  obAtin  *x\A  "tHAigj 
Hi  t>ionn  pAi-pc  Ag  mnAiti  te  gfo^Aife  t,iAt, 
S  ni  tu5  An  tDAf  j^pAf  "oo  "ouine  a|\  bit  AiMAvfi. 


A5  f  o  jiAnn  eile  ^i^  Ceitt  Agu^^  a|i  rhi-C6itt — 

CiAtt  Aguf  mi-eiAtt 

"OiAf  nAc  n^AbAnn  te  6€^te  ! 
If  •061S  te  peAf  5An  6eMt 

5^1^  'tie  fein   u5X)A|\  nA  c4itte  ! 


A5  fo  fAnn  eite  a]^  An  T)uine  a  bpuit  a  Ai|Ae  Aguf  a  inncinn 

A}A  fAn  UAlt) — 

CfAnn  cofAit)  An  c-iubA|i, 

Hi  bionn  <ioit)ce  gAn  bAt^iA  5tAf,v 

lonnAnn  A'f  gAn  a  beic  'f^"  tnbAite 
TleAC  Ann  A'f  a  Aifie  Af  ! 


ZA  mo-p^n  fAnn  Ann,  A5  innfinc  'oeifi'D  neiteA"6  ah  CfAojAit: 
C|\ei"Dini  50  bfuit  An  cuitj  if  tno  aca  coiccionn  "oo'n  cite^n  A|i 
■FA"o.  Hi  ciubfAtj  Anoif  acc  ceAnn  aca  mA|\  fotnptA,  "oo  -p^iji  inA|i 
ACA  f4  1  gcontJAe  lTlnuig-e6 — 

T)eitieA"t)  toin^e,   bACAt), 

T)eifeA"6  Aice,  tof^A'O,' 
"OeifeAt)  cuifni,  cAineAt), 

X)ei|\eA"6  f tAince,  ofnA; 


Aca  rtiAf  An  jcetfonA  a  tAn  "oe  -pAnncAib  A5  cofugAt)  teif  An 
bfocAt  "  ITlAifg  "  A5  "oeunAiih  ctitiAige  f agi  neicib  eugf AtfitA;     A5 


*  Literally :  The  mild  satisfied  one  never  felt  [for]  the  hungry  one, 
and  there  never  came  an  ebb  without  a  full  tide  close  behind  it.  No 
woman  lias  any  part  with  a  gray-haired  dotard  (?),  and  death  has  never 
given  respite  to  anyone. 

t  Literally :  Sense  and  un-sense,  two  who  do  not  go  together.  The 
man  without  sense  is  certain  that  he  himself  is  the  author  of  sense. 
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Here  is  another  rann :  "  The  satiated  does  not  understand 
the  lean  "  is  a  common  proverb — 

The  satisfied  man  for  the  hungry  one  never  feels, 
There  never  comes  ebb  without  full  tide  close  at  its  heels, 
To  the  gray-haired  dotard  no  woman  her  heart  reveals. 
From  death  when  he  comes  no  praying  a  respite  steals.* 


Here  is  another  rann  on  sense  and  folly — 

Though  the  senseless  and  sensible 

Never  foregather, 
Yet  the  senseless  one  thinks 

He  is  Sense's  own  father,  f 


Here  is  another  rann  on  the  man  whose  attention  and  mind 
are  astray — 

A  constant  tree  is  the  yew  to  me, 

It  is  green  to  see,  and  grows  never  gray, 
'T  were  as  good  for  a  man  through  the  world  to  roam 

As  to  live  at  home  with  his  mind  away.| 

There  exist  many  ranns  telling  the  end  of  the  things  of  the 
world.  I  believe  the  most  of  these  are  common  to  the  entire 
island.  I  shall  only  give  one  of  them  here  as  a  specimen,  in 
the  form  it  has  in  the  County  Mayc 


The  end  of  a  ship  is  drowning, 

The  end  of  a  kiln  is  burning, 
The  end  of  a  feast  is  fi-owning. 

The  end  of  man's  health — is  mourning.  5 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  ranns  beginning  with  the 
word  "  alas,"  or  "  woe,"  lamenting  over  various  things.     Here 


X  A  tree  of  fruit  is  the  yewtree,  it  is  never  without  a  green  top.  It  is 
the  same  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be  at  home  as  for  him  to  be  there  with 
his  attention  away.  [The  idea  seems  to  be  that  wherever  a  man  is 
planted,  he  should  remain  there  with  his  mind  fresh  and  green  like  the 
yew  and  not  grow  withered  by  wishing  to  be  where  he  cannot  be.] 

%  Literally :  The  end  of  a  ship — drowning  ;  the  end  of  a  kiln— burning; 
the  end  of  a  feast — reviling;  the  end  of  health — a  sigh. 


3838  ,  Am  R^nn   54et)eAtA(i; 

fo  cuptA  ro^Pl"A  "oiot)  TO,  Af  An  gcotroA^  norcom-iifij  tnAji  -oo 

CUAt-Af  lAt) — 

If  rriAifs  -00  gnit)  bt^AntijiA  5ATI  -piot,' 

»         If  tnAif5  t)iof  1  "ocif  5<Mi  beit  Cfeun,  (a) 

If  mAif5  "oo  gmt)  cottif At)  5ATI  flACc, 

Aguf  "oA  rhAi^^s  nA6  -scuiiteAnn  f niACc  a]\  a  t)eutg 

A5«f  Afif— 

If  m4it\5  A  mbionn  a  6Af  at)  f  Ann, 

If  niAifg  A  mbionn  a  CtAnn  jAn  •pAt; 

If  mAif5  A  t)it)eAf  1   mbotAn   boCc, 

-A'f  "DA  rhAi]A5  A  bit)eAf  gAn  otc  nA  mAitj 

If  iomt)A  f  Ann  Ann,  niAf  An  g-ceu-onA,  tof AigeAf  te  "  If  puAC 
tiom." 

If  fUAt  tiom  CAifteAn  A|\  mom. 

If  fUAt  tiom  fojitiAf  belt  bAi"6ce,' 
If  fUAt  tiom  beAn  buinneAt  (?)  Af  bf6nj 

'5"r    If    PU^t    tiom    flACA    AjA    fA5A|\Cj 

>Afir— 

1f    fUAt    tiom    CU    CfUAJ 

A5  feAc  (fit)  Af  fUT)  cije,' 
If  fUAt  tiom  "ouine-uAfAt 

A5  ffeAfCAt  "o'a  rrinAoi  ! 

CA  f Ann  cofmuit  teif  f eo  1  -ocAoib  )?ninn  ITIhic  ChutfiAit— 

Ceitfe  ni"0  "d'a  "ocus  jTionn  fUAt — 

Cu  CfUAg,  A'f  eAC  mAtt, 
UigeAfnA  cife  jAn  belt  5tic, 

-Aguf  beAn  fif  nA6  mb^AffATi  clAnrij 

but)  gnAtAt  teif  nA  -oAoinib  beitnieAt  ^igin  "oo  rhAitOA*  Agtif 
■o'lte  oitxie  "pn^ite  ITIbAfCAin;  CbAftA,  An  oiiiCe  feo,  nAC  fAit> 
te  mAfbAt)  A5  mnAoi  An  cige  Ate  muc  bfeAC,  Aguf  niof  rhAit  t6i 
fin  "DO  t)eunAiti.     A6v  but)  rhiAn  teif  An  mAC  b6ite  tfiAit  x>o  beiC 

faj  Aliter,  cjiei-oeAc. 
Literally:  Alas  for  who  makes  land  fallow  without,  seed  [to  put  in  it], 
alas  for  him  who  is  in  a  land  without  being  strong,  alas  for  who  makes 
conversation   without  elegance,    and   twice   alas   for   him   who   places  no 
control  over  his  mouth. 
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are  a  couple  of  examples  of  them  just  as  I  heard  them  in  the 
County  Roscommon — 

Alas  for  who  plow  without  seed  to  sow, 

l'"or  the  weak  who  go  through  a  foreign  land, 

For  the  man  who  speaks  badly  >et  does  not  know, 
— Twice  woe  for  the  mouth  under  no  command.* 

And  again — 

Alas  for  the  man  who  is  weak  in  friends, 

For  the  man  whose  sons  do  not  make  him  glad, 

For  the  man  of  the  hut  through  which  winds  can  blow, 
— Twice  woe  for  who  neither  is  good  nor  badf 

There  is  also  many  a  rann  beginning  with  the  words  "  I 
hate."     Such  as — ■ 

I  hate  a  castle  on  bog-land  built, 

And  a  harvest  spilt  through  the  constant  wet, 

I  hate  a  woman  who  spoils  the  quern. 
And  I  hate  a  priest  to  be  long  in  debt.  J 

Again — 

I  hate  poor  hounds  about  a  house 

That  drag  their  mangy  life, 
I  hate  to  see  a  gentleman 

Attending  on  his  wife  ?§ 

There  is  a  rann  somewhat  like  this  about  Finn  Mac  Cool — 

Four  things  did  Finn  dislike  indeed, 

A  slow-foot  steed,  a  hound  run  wild. 
An  unwise  lord  who  breeds  but  strife. 

And  a  good  man's  wife  who  bears  no  child. || 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  the  people  to  kill  and  eat  some 
beast  on  St.  Martin's  Night.  It  happened  on  this  night  that 
the  woman  of  the  house  had  nothing  she  could  kill  except  a 
speckled  pig,  and  she  did  not  like  to  do  this.     But  her  son 


f  Literally:    Alas  for    him    whose  friend    is    feeble,    and    alas    for   him 
whose  children   are  without   prosperity,   alas   for   him   who  is  in   a   poor 
bothy  or  hut,  and  twice  alas  for  him  who  is  without  either  bad  or  good. 
,     [Perhaps     this    last     clause    is     a    reminiscence     of     the    Apocalyptic 

I  Literally:  I  hate  a  castle  on  a  bog,  I  hate  a  harvest  to  be  drowned, 
I  hate  a    *    *    *       (?)  woman  at  a  quern,  and  I  hate  debt  on  a  priest. 

^LiteraUy:  I  hate  a  miserable  hound  running  throughout  a  house,  I 
hate  a  gentleman  atending  [i.e.,  for  want  of  servants]  on  his  wife. 

II  Literally:  Four  things  to  which  Finn  gave  hatred,  a  miserable  houni, 
a  slow  steed,  a  country's  lord  not  to  be  prudent,  and  a  man's  wife  who 
would  not  bear  children. 


3840  An  tlAtin   jAe-oeAtAt. 

Aije  Agtif  cuAit)  fe  1  tjpotAC  Aj\  Cut  An  cije,  "©'AtfAig  -p^  ■<*  S^t» 
A^uf  T)ut)Ai|ic  fe  "oe  5t6|\  g^AnnA  uAcOAfAC  An  fAnn  f o — 

ITlife  triAfCAn  "oeAfg  T)ia, 

Aguf  Af  5AC  feAtt)  buAimm  -peoit, 

TTlA-p  nA^  rfiAfti  ctifA  An  triuc  t)|\eAC 

niAfvlipAit)  tnife  T)0  rfiAC  Co^mAC  65.' 

"Oo  fgAnnfAijeAt)  An  ttiACAiji,  6i|\  f Aoit  fi  gtif  t)'e  TiAorh  tTIA|vcAn 
^ein  "OO  t)i  A5  tAtJAifc,  Aguf  niAflD  -pi  An  rhuc. 

XX5  fo-  fS^ut  "DO  f5t^ioti)  ine  fiof  o  t)etit  TiliCeAit  ttlic  UtiAi'OfVij 
"  An  pRe  Af  Con'OAe  liluig-Go,"  mA^  teAnAf  : 

"  t)i  beinc  fA^Afc  A5  fpAifoeofAcc,  Aon  Ia  AtriAin,  A^tif  Conn- 

A1|\C  flAT)  [Ag]   CigeACC  'nA  n-AgAlt)   teAC-AmA"OAn   nA6  f  Ait)  AOtl  ClAtt 

Aije,  aCc  t)i  fe  An  jeAiAiA-fiobAttAc  [geiiA-ffeA^AivtAC],  ^gtif  A|\fA 
ceAnn  "oe  nA  f A5Ait\c  teif  An  t)feAf\  eite,  '  cuiffTO  me  ceifc  AfV 
DniAtMnuTO  Anoif  nuAif  ciucf Ait)  fe  1  njA^  "oiiinn.'  '  If  feAf|\ 
■onic  A  teijeAn  cAfc  '  Af  f An  feAf  eite.  TluAif  CAini^  'DiAfirmi'o 
1  n-incig  (?)  [=  1  njAf]  x>6^X),  Aff a  ceAnn  "oo  nA  f A^Aifc  teif,  '  lAff- 
AtiiAoit)  ofc  [=  fiAff uigimiT)  "oioc]  CAT)  e  An  uAif  tiei'OeAf  a  CAinc 
A5  An  bpfeACAn  "Dut)  '  ?  t!)eAfc  "OiAfmuiT)  fUAf  Ann  f An  AgAit) 
Af  An  f AgAfc,  Ajuf  '  innfeotAit)  me  fin  tduic,'  Af  feifeAn 

lluAif  ComnoCAf  An  c-iuftAc  [c-iotAf]  A1(\  An  ngteAnn, 

iluAif  gtAnfAf  An  ceo  "oe  nA  cnuic, 
TltiAif  imteoCAf*  An   cfAinc  "oe  nA  fA^Aifc 

t)eit)  A  cAinc  A5  An  bpfeAc-dn  "out). 

*  tloif,'    A\\   f An    f AgAfc    eite,    '  nAf   bfeAff   "Ouic   4ifceA6c   te 
"DiAfmui-o  !  '  " 

-A5  fo  fAnn  eite  "oo  ftiAif  me  o'n  m  "bAf ctAigeAC — 

geAttfAit)  An  feAf  bfeujAC 

"^Ac  [a]  bfeu'DAf  A  cfoi'de, 
SAoitfix)  An  feAf  fAnncAc 

5^6  A  geAttcAf  50  bfuig'.f 

As  fO  ceAnn  eite  6  6on-oA6  miiuig  Go — 

An  ce  teigeAf  a  teAbAf 
A'f  nAC  5CviifeAnn   e  1   meAttAf,- 
tluAif  CAitteAnn  fe  a  teAbAf 
"bionn  fe  ^nA  bAiteAbAf  (?) 


*  "Acr  50  n-imcij,"  -oubAiiic  ir\AC  ui  riviAix)fi5,  acc  ni  teif  -oAm  fin. 
■[  =  50  bpuij^pix)  fe  jAc  niT)  ^eAttcAf . 
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wished  to  have  a  good  meal,  and  he  went  and  hid  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  changed  his  voice,  and  spoke  this  rann  in  hideous, 
awful  tones — 

I  am  God's  Martin,  hear  my  word, 

Out  of  every  herd  one  head  is  mine, 
I  must  slay  your  Cormac  'Og  this  day 

Since  you  will  not  slay  the  spotted  swine.* 

The  mother  was  frightened,  for  she  thought  it  was  St.  Martin 
himself  who  was  speaking,  and  she  killed  the  pig. 

Here  is  a  story  which  I  wrote  down  from  the  mouth  of 
Michael  Mac  Rory  [Rogers],  the  "  poet  from  the  County  Mayo,'' 
as  follows — 

"  There  were  two  priests  out  walking  one  day,  and  they  saw  coming 
towards  them  a  half  fool  who  had  no  sense,  but  he  was  very  short-tailed 
[i.e.,  quick- at- answer],  and  says  one  of  the  priests  to  the  other,  '  I'll 
ask  Diarmuid  a  question  when  he  comes  near  us.'  '  It's  best  for  you 
to  let  him  pass,'  says  the  other  one.  When  Dairmuid  came  near  them 
one  of  the  priests  says  to  him,  '  We're  asking  you  when  shall  the  black 
crow  have  speech.'  Diarmuid  looked  up  in  the  priest's  face,  and  '  I'll 
tell  you  that,'  says  he  : 

*  When  the  eagle  shall  nest  in  the  hollow  glen. 

When  mountain  and  fen  shall  from  mists  be  free. 
When  the  priests  shall  no  longer  for  gold  be  seeking, 
The  crow  shall  be  speaking  as  plain  as  we.' 

"'Now!'  says  the  other  priest,  'wasn't  it  better  for  you  to  listen  to 
[i.e.,  let  be]  Diarmuid  '  I  " 

Here  is  another  rann  from  which  I  got  from  the  same — 

The  lying  man  has  promised 

Whatever  thing  he  could, 
The  greedy  man  believes  him, 

And  thinks  His  promise  good.f 

Here  is  another,  also  from  the  County  Mayo — 

The  man  who  only  took 
His  learning  from  his  book, 
If  that  from  him  be  took 
He  knows  not  where  to  look.  J 

*  I  am  Martin  red-God  (?)  and  out  of  every  herd,  do  I  take  meat ;  as 
you  have  not  killed  the  speckled  pig,  I  shall  kill  your  son  Cormac  Oge. 

(This  use  of  the  word  fe^lb  (which  now  means  any  posses^sion)  for 
"  herd  "  is  ancient  and  curious,  but  J^'ather  O'Growney  tells  me  it  is  still 
used  in  Donegal  in  this  sense.) 

\  Literally:  The  lying  man  will  promise  all  that  his  heart  is  able  [to 
invent],  the  covetous  man  will  think  that  he  will  get  all  that  is  promised. 

X  Literally:   He  who  reads    his  book,   and    does    not    put    it    into   his 
memory,  when  he  loses  his  book  he  becomes  a  simpleton  (?), 
241 
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se^$An   An    "oTomAiS; 
t)tciRTn  AS  suAiR  riA  ri-emeAnn. 
con^n  rriAot. 

CaiD.    1. 

t)ite  riA  coitte.- 

If  iomt)A  -peA|\  sAifgeAttiAit  "oo  ti-oileAt)  i  n-UtAt)  6  Coin 
CutAinn  AnuAf  50  "oci  SeAjAn  An  'OioniAif,  1  tJfA-o  inf  nA  ciAn- 
CAili  -oo  fu^At)  Ann  lliAlt  nAoi  ngiAttAc,  fi  cutiiACcA6  "oo  Gi  1 
•oCeAriiAi^,  If  ininic  -oo  rhottnj  nA  "RottiAnAig  1  nit)feACAin  a 
tofgAifc  fiut).  1  gceAnn  -o'a  tufufAit)  tug  fe  teif  mAf  6ime 
buACAilt  65  "©'Af  tj'Ainm  'nA  -OiAro  fu-o  pA-ofuig.  'Oo  b'6  An 
Cime  u-o  An  CAilgin  guf  innif  nA  -ofAoice  foim  fAe  a  teACc.  Ua 
A  Clu,  .-J  A  CeAnnAf  50  n-Aibit)  fof  inieAfg  gAe-ocAt,  aCc  x>AIa 
neitt  nAoi  ngiALLAij  if  beAg  nAc  bftni  a  Ainm  "oeAfitiA-ocA.  AtA 
A  fon  foin  bA  mof  le  fAt)  An  fi  u-o  lA,  i  Af  a  teAffACA  "o'  fAf 
An  Aicme  bA  cuniAfAije  -]  bA  CAlmA  -o'a  fAib  1  n^ifinn  te  n-A  tinn 
fein,  'nA  b'fei-oif  Af  -Ofuim  An  -ooiriAin.  CuAfOAig  fCAif  nA 
gcfioC  eite,  feAC  inieAfg  Aicmib  Abuf  -]  tAtt  i  ni  bfuigfif  fif 
"o'Aon  t^neAt>  AtriAin  -oo  b'Aitne  "OfeAC,  -oo  bA  cAlniA  1  ngleo,  "oo 
bA  jleif-inncineAC  1  gcbniAifte  'nA  nA  fAif-fif  "oo  fiotfAit)  Af 
feAt)  nA  gceA-ocA  bliA-OAn  Af  An  bffeirii  UAfAil  fin  ITluincif  I16itt. 

■pA  mAf  "DO  tnigA  nn  An  gAoc  rhof  citnCeAll,  cfAinn  "OAine  1 
n'AonAf  Af  l-Af  niACAife,  gAn  bAinc  te  n-A  neAfc  aCc  AitiAin  nA 
"ouitteogA  T)o  fgiobAt)  "be  -]  fo-CcAnn  "o'A  jeAgAib  "oo  bfifeAt) 
te  n-Aft)  lAffAcc,  "oo  bA  rhAf  fin  "oo  nA  SAfAnAig  Af  feAt)  Ceitfe 
C6At)  btiA-oAn  "o'A  mbAfjAt)  fein  1  jcoinnib  nA  gcufAiibe  uxt  "oo 
tAmig  6  fliAtt  nAoi-ngi^ttAC  ;  -j  if  e  mo  tuAifim  nA  buAi"t)fit)e 
Coitxie  ofCA  fut)  munA  mbeAt)  guf  eifijeA-OAf  1  n-AgAit)  a  C^ite. 

til  fAib  feAf  Af  An  gcineAt)  bA  rho  cAit  'nA  An  SeAjAn  fo  "oo 
luAt>mu^x>.  ^ifeAnnAC  'nA  bAttAib  "oo  b'eA*  6,  Corn  triAit  'nA 
totCAib  1  'nA  tf6itib  feAfArfitA.  tli  fAib  fe  cbtri  gtic  1  gcorti- 
Aifle  'nA  66m  g^Af-Cuif  eAC  1  gceifc  te  ti-Aot)  C  tlSitt 
•o'pogtuiinit)  cteAf  Ai-OeAtc  fiAgtA  1  "ocij  6tife,  bAinfiogAin 
SdfAnA.  Hi  fAib  bun-eotAf  cojai-O  Aige  c6iii  ctift)e  te  b-GojAn 
RuAt),  aCc  niof  fAfinj  Aon  "oinne  aca  fo  6  1  n^Aifge,  1  ngniorh, 
^nA  1  ngfAt)  -o'A  tif .      CA  Aon  fmAt  AriiAin  Af  a  Ainm.      "O'foittfiS 
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SHAITE  THE  PEOUD. 


A  FEAGMENT   OF   lEISH   HISTOEY. 
By  p.  J.  O'Shea. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    FIRST   TREE    OF   THE    WOOD. 

There  was  many  a  valiant  man  reared  in  Ulster,  from 
Cuchulainn  to  Shane  the  Proud.  Far  back  in  the  old  times 
Niall  of  the  Mne  Hostages  was  born  there,  a  powerful  king  in 
Tara.  The  Eomans  in  Britain  often  experienced  the  havoc 
wrought  by  him.  In  one  of  his  expeditions  he  took  with  him  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  a  young  boy  whose  name  afterwards  was 
Patrick.  That  slave  was  the  saintly  child  whose  coming  the 
Druids  foretold.  His  fame  and  his  power  are  fresh  and  strong 
still  among  Gaels.  But  as  to  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  his 
name  is  almost  forgotten.  But  nevertheless  that  king  was 
very  great  once,  and  from  his  loins  sprang  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  valiant  race  that  existed  in  all  Ireland  in  their 
own  time,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  Search  the  history 
of  other  countries,  seek  among  the  tribes  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  you  will  not  find  men  of  any  one  race  who  were  hand- 
somer in  appearance  or  more  valiant  in  battle  or  more  intellec- 
tual in  counsel  than  the  brave  men  who,  during  hundreds  of 
years^  sprang  from  that  noble  root  of  the  O'JSTeills. 

As  the  wind  howls  round  about  an  oak-tree  standing  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  without  reducing  its  strength, 
but  only  snatching  leaves  from  it  and  breaking  an  odd  one  of 
its  branches  by  a  great  effort,  so  it  was  with  the  English  for 
four  hundred  years,  flinging  themselves  against  those  cham- 
pions descended  from  ISTiall  of  the  Kine  Hostages  :  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  latter  would  never  have  been  conquered  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  rose  up  against  each  other. 

There  was  no  man  of  the  family  more  renowned  than  this 
Shane  of  whom  we  speak.  He  was  an  Irishman  all  over,  as 
well  in  his  faults  as,  in  his  manly  qualities.  He  was  not  so 
clever  in  counsel  nor  so  subtle  in  disquisition  as  Hugh  O'JSTeill, 
who  learned  state-craft  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England.  He  was  not  so  skilful  in  the  science  of  warfare  as 
Owen  Eoe,  but  neither  of  these  surpassed  him  in  valor,  in 
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TiA  SAfAnAi:5  50  foiteif  ah  ftnAt  foin  -ouiTin  50  h-AtAfAty  rsiAfi 
bA  t)eA5  Oft  A  SeAjAn  O  tieiti.  "O'truA-OAij  fe  beAn  CAtftAig  tli 
"OorhriAitt,  -oeiftifrjf  "oo  UijeAftiA  riA  nOiteAti  coif  AtbAin,  -J  if 
•061C  te  n-A  lAn  tiS-OAf  guf  eAtuig  fife  teif  te  n-A  coil  fein.  If 
fiiAfVAC  riAC  f A1O  fe  corii  ti-otc  teif  ha  SAfAriAig  -pein  A|\  An  scumA 
fAin,  act:  AriiAiti  50  n-A-otfiocAX)  feifeAn  a  "bfoC-eteACCA'O  rriA^ 
niot\  t)A  pmineAC  6,  aCc  feAf  pifinneAC  tiA  ceitfCAt)  a  CAimj 


CAib;  2; 

6ifie  te  n-A  Unnj 

m  freACAit)  Imf  Pail  Ia  fUAirhnif  fiAtri  ^6  gAt»  fe6trA  tiA 
riofmAnAC  1  scuATi  Afv  "  CttAig  An  iDAint)  "  te  'Oiaimhait)  ha  riS^tt 
inf   AH    mbtiA-OAiH    1169.      Uaihij   ha   llofinAHAig   50    SAfAHA   o'h 

bPfAIHC  CeA-O  bt1At)AH  -pOlril  AH  Am  fOIH,  fA  fCIUftigAt)  tlAIHI 
'buA'6tA15,  -\  "OO  f5A1peAT)Aj\  HA  SAfAHAIj  1  H-AOH  bjlUlglH  AtflAIH: 
"Dl  HA  SAfAHAIj  fA  Coif  JAH  ttlOltt  "]  nOfmAHAC  'hA  fig  •]  'hA 
bUAHHA  OftA  feAf-OA.  Ill  Of  bA  t)AtA  fOIH  "o'SlfinH.  C'h  fl  flH 
AH    'OAfA    tlAHfl    50    TDCI    AH    C-OCCrtlAt)     tlAHfl    bl    figCe    ^AfAHA    'hA 

"  "ocigeAfHAib  "  Af   CifiHH.     Til  f Alb  f e  1  mifHeAe  aoh  fi  aca  Hi 

eifeAHH    "OO    gtAO-OAt)    Alf    felH    JUf    ceAp    AH    C-oCcrhA"6    tlAHfi    5Uf 

Coif  "OO  fein  beic  'ha  fi  -OAififib  Af  ^ifeAnnAig. 

Af    AH    A"ObAf    fOiH    Cnif    fe    jAifm    fgoite    aitiaC    50    fAib    f6 

flACCAHAC  Af  CAOIfeACAlb  mOfA  SlfeAHH  CfUIHHIUgAt)  Af  AOH 
tACAIf    50    inbfOHHf At)    fe    ClO-OAlt   -|    CAtArh    OfUA. 

T)o  b'e  Hof  HA  "ocAoifeAc  fom  50  "oci  fuT)  belt  'ha  jcihh 
Af  AH  -ocfeib  "]  ftoinneAt)  a  -ocfeibe  ffein  x>o  togbAiU  t)i  6 
t)fiAin  niAf  ceAHH  Af  niuincif  "DfiAin,  O  tieitt  iDAf  6eAHH  Af 
rhuincif  Tleitt,  -]  mAf  fin  t)6ib.  Cuiffit)  ah  c-oectriAt)  tlAHfi  T)eif- 
eA-o  teif  AH  HOf  f 01H  f eAf-OA,  T  T)'a  feif  fin  cuifeAHH  fe  f ogf a  aj 
rniAtt  Af  Afo-CAOifeACAib  6ifeAHH  ha6  bfuit  uai*6  aCc  fiocCAin 
■00  -beAHA-o  teo,  i  50  n-oeAHfAit)  fe  cigeAfHAi  mbfA  -oiob,  1  50 
mbfOHHfAit)    fe    CAtArii    ha    cfeibe    ofCA   acc    jeitteAt)    "06.     "Oo 

TflACcnUlg     HA    CAOIflg.       'Oo     feif     HOf    HA    b- eifeAHH     AH     tIAIf    flH 

niofb'  teif  AH  "ocAoifeAC  CAtArii  ha  cfeibe,  aCc  teo  f6iH  ■)  teifeAn 
1  "oceAHHCA  6eite.  t)i  feifeAn  mAf  CeAnn  oftA  mAf  "o'Afouig- 
eAt)Af  f eiH  e  Af  CoiHgeAtt  50  "ocAbAff a"0  f6  ceAfc  t)<5it).     Af  An 

A-ObAf     fOIH     biO"OAf     fAOf     "]     HI     teoitlfA-O     AH     CAOIfeAC     A     gCUTO 
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action,  nor  in  love  of  his  country.  There  is  just  one  stain  upon 
his  name.  The  English  have  shown  us  that  stain  clearly  and 
gladly,  for  they  detested  Shane  O'Neill.  He  carried  off  Cal- 
vach  O'Donneli's  wife,  sister  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland;  and  many  authors  think  that  she  eloped 
with  him  of  her  own  will.  He  was  very  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
English  themselves  in  that  way,  except  that  he  would  admit 
his  evil  conduct,  for  he  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  truthful  man, 
who  would  not  conceal  his  fault. 


CHAPTEE   11. 

IRELAND    IN  HIS    TIME. 

Inisfail  never  saw  a  day's  peace  after  the  sails  of  the  Normans 
were  lowered  in  the  harbor  at  Traig-an-Vaniv,*  with  Foreign 
Dermot,  in  the  year  1169.  The  Normans  came  to  England 
from  France  a  hundred  years  before  that  time,  under  the 
command  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  they  routed  the 
Saxons  in  one  single  battle.  The  Saxons  were  overcome  at 
once,  and  a  Norman  was  King  and  task-master  over  them 
thenceforward.  It  was  not  thus  with  Ireland.  From  that 
King,  Henry  II.,  to  Henr}^  VII.,  the  Kings  of  England  were 
"  lords  "  of  Ireland.  Not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  call 
himself  King  of  Ireland  until  Henry  VIII.  thought  that  he 
ought  to  be  really  King  over  the  Irish. 

He  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  the  great  chiefs 
of  Ireland  must  assemble  in  one  place  so  that  he  might  present 
them  with  titles  and  lands. 

Until  then,  it  was  the  custom  of  those  chiefs  to  be  heads  of 
the  clans  and  to  take  the  family  name  of  their  own  clan. 
O'Brien  was  head  of  the  O'Brien  family,  O'Neill  of  the  O'Neill 
family,  and  so  with  all  of  them.  Henry  VIII.  will  put  an  end 
to  this  custom  for  the  future,  and  accordingly  he  sends  a  notice 
to  the  high  chiefs  of  Ireland  that  he  wants  nothing  but  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  that  he  will  make  great  lords  of  them,  and 
that  he  will  bestow  upon  them  the  lands  of  their  clan,  provided 
they  submit  themselves  to  him.  The  chieftains  reflected. 
According  to  Irish  customs  at  that  time  the  land  of  the  clan 
did  not  belong  to  the  chief,  but  to  themselves  and  to  him 
jointly.  He  was  their  head,  because  they  themselves  appointed 
him  on  condition  that  he  would  give  them  their  rights.  For 
that  reason  they  were  free,  and  the  chief  would  not  dare  to 

*  Somewhere  ou  the  coast  of  Wexford-    The  name  is  not  now  repognizable, 
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cAttriATi  x>o  t)-Aitiu  xYwX)  mA|^  t!)i  ^n  oi|\eA"o  C1t^c  aca  -p^in  6um  tixJ 
CAtrhAn  -poin  -j  t)i  Aije-peAti. 

ACc  -p^At  AH  "otije  feo  "oo  CeAp  An  c-oCcttiAt)  llAnfi  i  a  rhimf- 
c6i-p  5tic  Wolsey.  "DeATi  An  CAoifeAC  peAfOA  mA-p  ttiAigifci-p.  Ap 
5A(i  cfeiO  1  n-ionAT)  tieic  mA\\  no  V)',  -^6  50  "oci  fo  'nA  tiAtt)<5-pAr> 
0|\CA.  lliof  tAitnij  An  jno  1  n-Aon  Co|\  ieif  An  "octieit),  Ate  "oo 
■pei-Ocig  fe  50  "oiAn  ttiAit  teif  nA  CAoifeACAit),  •]  "oo  fmuAimt)  5<)C 
ceAnn  aca  A-fi  a  fon  -pein  50  j\Ait)  -pe  -]  a  "ocAinig  -poimif  cnAice, 
CuipfOAC  te  coTfifAC  1  n-AjAii!)  nA  SAfAnAC,  -J  5UH  rhitit)  cofg  *oo 
(iuf  Leip  An  imjACAf. 

TD'a  Cionn  foin  teigmix)  jufv  tfiAtt  CAoifig  mofA  nA  Ti-SifeAnn 
Anonn  50  tiSn'ouin  Cum  tlAnfi  inf  An  mbtiA'OAin  1541,  -|  'nA  meAfg 
Conn  O  tleitt ;  1  50  -pAiG  An  -pi  50  piAt,  -pAitceAC,  uff AnneAC  teo, 
"1   50   n"oeAfnAit)   fe  iA|\lAi   ■]   cijeA-pnAi   T)iot)  "OO  -pSif  a  gceim   'fA 

CfAOJAt. 

t)A  cubAifceAt  An  cti-puf  6  mA\K  x>o  "OeAjAiL  f6  jaC  c-peitt  1  n- 
6i|Mnn  o'n  nop  "oo  t)i  aca  teif  nA  ciAncAitt — -pfe  -pin  -ptAit  t)0 
-oeAnAt)  "ooib  pein  Af  An  "ocfeiti  jAn  fpleAiiCAf  t»o  fig  5ApAnA. 
CAic-piT)  fiAT)  -peAfOA  tiriiAtugAt)  'oo'n  lAftA  nuAt)  fo  "OO  turn  An 
fii  -ooift,  -]  niunA  mbeit)  fiAT)  uttiAt  "oo  cviifv-peA|\  -pAijiDiuiiM'  SAfAnA 
Cum  CAbfiuigte  teif  An  lA|\tA  nuAt)  1  gCotriAif  fmACc  "oo  tu-p  A\y  An 
■ocfeib  n-OAn.  Hi  -putAif  "oo'n  lAftA  nuA'O  teif  Aife  tAt»Aifc  x>6 
pein  no  AfooCAit)  SAfAnA  lA|\tA  eite  'nA  lonAX)  a  ben!)  uitiAt  t 
muinceA-fiTiA  "oo'n  ^AiAjAtCAf. 


CAib.  3. 

^ntiAim  1  tdcTr  eO$Airi; 

tlion  b'longnAt)  50  fAib  fiofmA^nAig  1  "oUif  ©ojAin  A^t  CeACc 
A|t  n-Aif  -oo'n  lAftA  nuAt),  -|  cojAfnAC  •]  CfocAt)  ceAnn  1  tAirh- 
feAit  ctAi"6eAm  50  hA-^AijXtAt  Abuf  -\  CAtt.  "  If  6  An  Conn  f o  An 
teAX)  0  Tleitt  "DO  (i|^om  a  gtun  cum  -pig  lAfAccA,"  A\^  fiA"OfAn,  "j 
tu5At)A-p  fuit  A\\  SeAjAn,  AOf auaC  Cuinn.  "  Ua  ATibAp  pit;  .^nn," 
A-oubfA-OAf  te  e6ite  ;  "  f An  50  bpAf Ait)  f e.  peAt  An  t;puAi5  fA-oA,' 
•pAinneAC,  fionn  foin  Aip,  -1  An  x>A  fuit  tAfmA-pA  jtAfA  f cm  Ai5e. 
Ua  f 6  A35  boppA*  50  ciug.  Ca  b^eif  i  fe  cpoigte  Af  Aifoe  Ann 
CcAUA  p6in.  peAC  50  cfuinn  Aif,  nAC  teACAn-guAitneAC  fuinnce 
■peAffAT>AC   AzA   f6j   Com    "oipeAC   te   fteig,    Com    tutttiAf   te  piAu^ 
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take  their  land  from,  them,  for  they  had  as  much  right  to  that 
land  as  he  had. 

But  observe  this  law  that  Henry  VIII.  and  his  cunning 
minister,  Wolsey,  devised.  The  chieftain  would  in  future  be 
the  master  of  each  clan,  instead  of  being,  as  he  had  been 
hitherto,  the  head  man  of  them.  The  business  did  not  please 
the  clan  at  all,  but  it  suited  the  chieftains  thoroughly  well,  and 
each  of  them  thought  for  his  own  part  that  he  and  all  who 
came  before  him  were  worried  and  tired  with  fighting  against 
the  English,  and  that  it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  the  struggle. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  read  that  the  great  chiefs  of  Ireland 
traveled  over  to  London  to  Henry  in  the  year  1541,  and  among 
them  Conn  O'Neill ;  and  that  the  King  was  most  generous  and 
hospitable  and  respectful  towards  them,  and  that  he  made  earls 
and  lords  of  them  according  to  their  rank  in  life. 

It  was  an  unluck}''  journey,  for  it  parted  every  clan  in  Ire- 
land from  the  custom  they  had  had  for  ages — that  is,  making  a 
prince  for  themselves  from  among  the  clan,  independently  of 
the  King  of  England.  Henceforward  they  will  have  to  obey 
this  new  Earl  that  the  King  has  made  for  them,  and  if  they 
will  not  be  obedient  to  him,  the  soldiers  of  England  will  be 
sent  to  help  the  new  Earl  in  order  to  repress  the  unruly  tribe. 
The  new  Earl,  too,  must  needs  mind  himself,  or  England  will 
put  up  another  Earl  in  his  place  who  will  be  obedient  and 
friendly  to  the  Government. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GLOOM     IN    TIR-EOGHAIN. 

It  was  no  wonder  tliat  there  was  whispering  in  Tir-Eoghain 
when  the  new  Earl  came  back,  whispering  and  shaking  of 
heads  and  a  threatening  handling  of  swords  on  this  side  and 
that.  "Tills  Conn  is  the  first  O'Neill  who  bent  his  knee  to  a 
foreign  King,"  said  they,  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Shane, 
Conn's  eldest  son. 

"  There  is  the  making  of  a  King  in  him,"  they  said  to  each 
other;  "wait  till  he  grows  up.  See  that  long,  curly  fair  hair 
on  him,  and  those  two  fiery  gray  eyes  he  has.  He  is  growing 
fast.  He  is  more  than  six  feet  in  height  already.  Look  at  him 
closely ;  see  how  broad-shouldered,  well-knitrand  sinewy  he  is, 
as  straight  as  a  spear,  as  fl.eet  as  a  stag,  as  bold  as  the  bull  of 
a  herd.  Shane  shall  be  prince  over  us,  and  Henry  the  Eighth's 
new  Earl  will  have  to  take  himself  off." 
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Corh  "oAn  te  za^X)  catia;  "bei*  Se^g^n  mA\\  pt<Mt  0|txMnn  *j  CAit- 
pi"0  lAftA  nuAt)  ATI  oCcniA'b  tlATi|\i  5|ieA"OA'6  teif," 

CuAtAit)  Conn  0  tl^itt  An  tojAjinAt  "j  "oo  goitt  -pi  ai|\. 
CuAtAi"0  -pe  p]\  A5  CAinc  te  Ceite  i  |:AOt»At\  'nA  ^A'6Af\c.  "  If 
AnnfA  teif  An  xyiac  cojAfvtA,  tTlAcij  An  ■peA|i'oofi(iA,  'nA  SeAgAn 
A  rhAC  •otifCineAC  -pein  "oo  tug  a  CeAn-cijeAjAnA  t)6,  An  beAn  if 
uAifte  1  n-6ifinn  teif."  X)o  b'l  mACAin  SeAjAin  ingeAn  An  $eAf- 
AtCAij,  lAfitA  CitLe  "OA-pA,  An  feA|\  bA  eurfiACcAige  i  n-6i|\inn. 

"O'lAft^  An  c-oCctriAt)  llAnfi  a^  Conn  a  oig^e  •o'AinmniugA'd. 
"  TTIacu,"  A|\  Conn,  -j  finneAt)  "bAjtun  "OungeAnAinn  •oe  ttlAcu 
tAit|\eAC.  "  CAic-peA'o-fA  mo  ceA|\c  "o'  pAgAit,"  atdbiii  SeAjAn. 
ConnAic  Conn  O  TleiLt  An  lAfAif  i  futAib  a  itiic.  ConnAic  f^  An 
gfUAim  A|\  An  "ocfeit).  "  X)e^'6  SeAgAn  mAf  oijt^e  ofm,"  A-oeiii 
fe  fA  t)eit\eAt),  ca|\  eif  mofAn  CApAinc. 

X)'iA|\|\  triACu  CAbAif  Af  ^AfAnA  "J  fUAifv  f6  1  gAn  moitt  mA|\ 
bA  rfiAit  teif  nA  5^^^^^^  -^^  teAtfgeAt  Cum  muinci|\  tlSitt  "oo 
Cufv  At\  c6AfAib  A  e^ite;  CuifeAt)  fiof  tAitjteAt  a^  Conn  0  tl^itt 
I  5ComAi]t  fAfAitfi  "00  bAinc  "oe  i  liCAob  ItiACu  "oo  "bi-tAtAifugAt), 
d6c  ni  -pACATi  f 6  f ia|\  a\\  a  jeAttArhAinc  "oo  SeAgAn  •]  buAiteA* 
VA  gtAf  1  mt)Aite-ACA-ctiAt  €i 


CAib:  43 
pAOt)^^^    CtAI'Oirh; 

T)o  btAt)m  SeAgAn  An  "DiomAif  fUAf  i  gtAo^Ai-d  f6  a\\  a 
rhtiinci|\  eifge  AmAt,  te  n'  AtAM[\,  ■o'fUAfstA'O.  niof  b'feAf|\  teif 
nA  SAfAnAig  gno  bi  aca.  SeotAt)  ftuAg  o  ttiAit)  50  cui^e  tltAt) 
1  5CorhAin  fmAiCc  "oo  Cup  Af  An  bfeA|v  05  bAoc  f o,  aCc  "do  cAinis 
feifeAn  AniA-p  opcA  50  b-obAinn,  "oo  gAb  fe  cfiotA,  -j  bio"OAp 
Ag  bAinc  nA  fAtA  "O'A  CCite  A5  ceiCeAt)  UA^■6.  X)o  gtSAfAt)  ftuAg 
eite  A-p  An  mbtiA-OAin  "oo  bi  CugAinn  (1552),  aCc  "oo  CiomAin 
SeAgAn  -poimif  ia"©  'nof  fgACA  jAbAp.  t)i  feA]\  1  n-AgAit)  nA 
S-irAnAC  An  cot^  fo.  SgAoiteAt)  Conn  0  T16itt  te  ci  fiotCAnA 
TJc  neATTiAT)  Acc  bA  beAg  An  triAiteAf  6.  T)o  btAif  SeAgAn  An 
"DiomAif  puit. 

*'  CAitfeAf  An  -peA^A  mOp-OAtAC  bofb  f o  X)o  Cofg,"  AffAn  yeAiiy- 
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Conn  O'Neill  heard  tlie  whispering,  and  it  troubled  him.  He 
heard  men  talking  together,  with  daggers  {lit.  an  edge)  in 
their  looks.  "  He  prefers  the  bastard  son,  Matthew,  the  dark 
man,  to  8hane,  his  own  lawful  son,  whom  his  lady  gave  him — 
the  noblest  woman  in  Ireland,  too!  " 

Shane's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Geraldine,  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Ireland. 

Henry  VIII.  asked  Conn  to  name  his  heir.  "  Matthew," 
said  Conn,  and  Matthew  was  made  Baron  Dungannon  forth- 
with. "  /  must  get  my  right,"  said  Shane.  Conn  O'Neill  saw 
the  flash  in  his  son's  eyes;  he  saw  the  sullenness  of  the  clan. 
"  yhane  shall  be  my  heir,"  said  he  at  last,  after  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion. 

Matthew  asked  assistance  from  England,  and  he  got  it  imme- 
diately, for  the  foreigners  liked  the  excuse  to  put  the  family 
of  O'Neill  to  worrying  each  other.  Word  was  sent  at  once  to 
Conn  O'Neill  in  order  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  him  for 
displacing  Matthew,  but  he  AA^ould  not  go  back  on  his  promise  to 
Shane,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Dublin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    EDGE     OF    THE     SWORD. 

Shane  the  Proud  started  up  and  called  to  his  people  to  rise 
out  and  release  his  father.  Nothing  pleased  the  English  better. 
An  army  was  sent  northward  to  Ulster  to  bring  this  foolish 
young  man  to  discipline,  but  he  came  upon  them  suddenly  from 
the  West  and  rushed  right  through  them,  and  they  were  knock- 
ing the  heels  off  each  other  in  flying  from  him.  Another  army 
was  prepared  the  next  year  (1552),  but  Shane  drove  it  before 
him  like  a  flock  of  goats.  There  was  a  man  opposing  the 
English  this  time.  They  released  Conn  O'Neill  in  order  to 
make  peace,  but  it  was  little  good.  Shane  the  Proud  had 
tasted  blood. 

"  Somebody  must  check  this  proud,  arrogant  man,"  said  the 
Lord  Deputy  from  England,  and  he  put  in  order  and  pre- 
pared a  strong  body  of  men.  Their  visit  to  the  North  was  in 
vain,  for  Shane  used  to  meet  them  in  a  place  where  they  did 
not  expect  hmi ;  he  used  to  startle  them  and  inflict  damage  on 
them,  and  he  would  go  off  bold  and  domineering. 

Matthew  gathered  together  a  body  of  the  clan,  for  some  of 
them  continued  under  his  flag,  and  he  started  to  help  the 
foreigners,  but  Shane  stole  upon  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  he  routed   Matthew  speedily,     "  Let    us    build    a 
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lOtlAt)  6  SAfAiiA,  1  "oo  coifig  1  "oo  gteAf  fe  ftoigeAt-o  t^foif^. 
t)i  A  5CUAin"o  o  tuAit)  1  n-AifX)eAt\  mAfv  -oo  GuAiteAt)  SeAgAn  Leo 
•^^  n-^ic  riAc  '\\A^X)  coinne  teif,  ttAineAt)  fe  geic  AfOA,  tJAineAt) 
♦%e  ge  AfOA,  1  "OfiuToeAt)  fe  teif  50  'OAn,  miocuiOeAfAc. 

"bAilig  TTlACti  ■o|\eAtn  t)e'n  cfeito,  mAi\  "oo  teAti  cult)  aca  pA 
MA  t)|\AC-fAn,  ■]  "OO  jLuAif  fe  cum  CAG-pugAt)  teif  riA  '^AttA^V),  a6c 
•oeAttiig  SeAgAti  'riA  t-\\e6  1  tAj\  riA  ti-oi'oce  1  "oo  cif  fe  A-p  ItlACti 
j^o  CApAit).  "  "OeAtifAm  ■DAingeAn  1  m  t)eAtf eiffoe  Cum  A 
fmAccuigce,"  A'oei|\  An  tM-oife  tlittiAm  t)|\AbAfon.  t)fif  SeAgAn 
ifceAc  ofCA  inf  An  "oun  neAtri-ctu'ocnuijce  ux)  -j  "oo  iriitt  fe  a 
t)fufm6p.  t)fif  fe  Af  An  gcumA  gceA-onA  ifceAc  a]\  t)feAm  eite 
•00  tuCc  conjAncA  "DfAbAfon  coif  "Ooife  t  "oo  fgAip  fe  iat). 
nio|\  tt'iongnAt)  5U|\  CAinig  eAgtA  Af  nA  SAfAnACAit)  -]  5Uf\  fgein- 
neATDAf  teo  Af  n-Aif  50  t)Aite-ACA-ctiAt. 

lei^eAt)  "oo  A\\  feAt)  ceicfe  mbtiAt)An  'nA  t)iAit)  fiit)  (1554-8), 
A(ic  ni  fAit)  Aon  fonn  fUAimnif  A-p  SeAjAn  An  T)iomAif.  CuitfimJ 
fe  5Uf\  te  n-A  finnfeAf  cuige  tltAt).  iDiot)  An  tAiti  tAit)in  1 
n-uAc-oAijA,  AT)eif  fe  teif  fein.  ,t)eA'o  fe  -piACCAnAt  a|\  nA  CAoifig 
e'te  geittCAt)  "06.  t)A  mbeAt)  fe  com  gtic  te  h-Aot)  O  tleitt  "oo 
"OeAnfAt)  fe  ceAngAt  -]  CAfA-OAf  teif  nA  CAOifeACAib  bof\bA  u"o 
1  n-ionAT)  "oo  cufv  "o'fiACAib  ofCA  5eitteAt)  "oo. 

"OubAifC  O  "RiAjAttAig,  lA^tA  nuAT)  t3fefini,  teif  nAC  jeittfeAt) 
fe  fein  1  n-Aon  cofv  "oo,  aCc  teim  An  feAp  ceinnceAC  tfix),  1  "oo 
b'eigeAn  "oo  rfiAC  Hi  tliAjAttAij  beic  uitiAt  x>6  feAfOA.  tlioi^ 
itiAf  fin  "oe  O  "OomnAitt  1  "oOf  ConAitt.  Hi  mo  'nA  jeitt  An 
CtAnn  'OomnAitt  6  AtbAinn  "d'aiciJ  nA  gteAnncA  coif  fAiffge  1 
n-Aoncfuim,  aCc  CU5  ScAjAn  AgAit)  ofCA  50  teiji  iT)i|\  j^^*'^  1 
5Aitt.  tliof  eifij  teif  50  mAit  inf  An  lAffAcc  "oo  jnit)  fe  Cum 
ctAnnA  cpuAt)A  Ui-p  ConAitt  "oo  cAbAi-pc  f a  nA  fiAjAit,  mA-p  p-peAb 
CAtbAc  O  "OomnAitt  1  gAn  fiof  Aif\  'nA  CAbAn  ifc  oit)ce  Ag  tDAite- 
AjAiib-CAoin  1  bA  beAg  nAf  mitt  fe  SeAjAn.  T)o  tuic  a  tAn  "o'a 
cuiT)  feAf  inf  An  fUAgAt)  obAnn  UT),  1  x>o  CAitt  fe  Aifm  1  CApAitt, 
-;  'nA  meAf5  a  cac  ciofOub  fein.  "Oo  b'e  An  c-eAC  cojAit)  u"o 
An  CApAtt  bA  bpcAj-OA  1  n-6ifvinn.  TTlAc-An-piotAif  "oo  CU5CA01 
uipce.  puAi|\  SeAgAn  Af  n-Aif  Afif  i.  Hiof  cui|i  An  bAC  ut) 
cof5  AbfAT)  teif  An  bfCAf  gcumAfAc  n-oAn. 

TDo  tuic  TTIacu  1  nsfAfgAf  ei5in  te  cui"o  "oe  muincif  SeAjAin 
itif  Ar\  mbtiA'OAin  1558,  -\  "oo  jnit)  nA  SAfAnAig  lAffAcc  Afv  An 
5coip  "oo  cuf  1  teic  SeAgAin  fein  aCc  "oubAii^c  f6  nAC  ^Aib  Aon 
bAinc  Aige  te  bAf  ttlAcu  -j  50  gcAitfi'oif  beic  fAfCA  teif  An 
DfneA]5pA  foin.  puAif  Conn  O  fleitt  bAf  a|\  An  mbtiA-OAin  no  bi 
i;ii5Ainn.  "  Ua  An  bocAf  feit)  "OO  SeAjAn  Anoif,"  AtJCifv  4^11 
cpeib  ;    "  ni  belt)  lAftA  mAp  CeAnn  ofAinn  a  tuittcAt)." 
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stronghold  in  Belfast  to  keep  him  in  order,"  said  the  Knight, 
Sir  William  Brabazon.  Shane  broke  in  upon  them  in  the 
imtinished  fort,  and  destroyed  most  of  them.  He  broke  in, 
in  the  same  way,  upon  another  body  of  Brabazon's  party  near 
Derry,  and  scattered  them.  It  was  no  wonder  that  fear  fell 
upon  the  English,  and  that  they  fled  back  to  Dublin. 

They  let  him  alone  for  four  years  after  that  (1554-8),  but 
Shane  the  Proud  had  no  desire  for  peace.  He  remembered  that 
Ulster  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  Let  the  strong  hand  be 
uppermost,  said  he  to  himself.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
other  chiefs  to  submit  to  him.  If  he  had  been  as  clever  as 
Hugh  O'Neill,  he  would  have  made  bonds  and  friendship  with 
those  haughty  chiefs  instead  of  forcing  them  to  yield  to  him. 

O'Keilly,  the  new  Earl  of  Breffny,  said  to  him  that  hf.  would 
not  submit  to  him  in  any  case;  but  the  fiery  man  leaped 
through  him  {i.e.,  through  his  forces),  and  O'Reilly  was  obliged 
to  be  humble  towards  him  for  the  future.  It  was  not  so  with 
O'Uonnell  in  Tir-Conaill,  nor  did  the  Clan  Dcnal  from  Scot- 
land yield,  who  inhabited  the  glens  by  the  sea  in  Antrim ;  but 
Shane  turned  his  face  against  them  all,  both  Gaels  and 
foreigners.  He  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  the  attempt  he 
made  to  bring  the  sturdy  children  of  Tir-Conaill  under  his 
rule,  for  Calvach  O'Domiell  sprang  upon  him  secretly  in  his 
tent  at  night  at  Balleegan  (on  Loch  Swilly),  and  he  nearly 
destroyed  Shane.  A  great  many  of  his  nlen  fell  in  that  sudden 
rout,  and  he  lost  arms  and  horses,  and  among  them  his  own 
coal-black  steed.  Tliat  charger  was  the  finest  horse  in  Ireland. 
They  called  him  the  Son  of  the  Eagle.  Shane  got  him  back 
again.  That  check  did  not  long  hinder  so  powerful  and  in- 
trepid a  man. 

Matthew  fell  in  some  brawl  with  a  few  of  Shane's  people  in 
the  year  1558,  and  the  English  tried  to  attribute  the  crime  to 
Shane  himself ;  but  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Matthew's 
death,  and  that  they  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
answer.     Conn  O'Neill  died  the  following  year  (1559). 

"  The  road  is  clear  for  Shane  now,"  said  the  clan;  "  we  will 
have  no  earl  for  a  head  over  us  any  more." 


CHAPTER  V. 

O'NEILL     OF    ULSTER. 


Out  with  you  to  th"^  top  of  Tullahogue,  Shane  the  Proud! 
The  royal  flagstone  is  there,  waiting  for  you  to  plant  your  right 
foot  upon  it,  as  your  ancestors  the  Kings  did  before  you !     And 
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CAib.  5. 
0    n6lU    til  At!); 

AvnAt  te^c  a|i  GAff  Uut-Aigoig,  a  SeAjAin  An  T)iotnAif  !  O 
An  tCAC  fM'ogAC'DA  Ann  A5  peiceAiii  teAC  ie"o'  Coif  "oeif  "oo  t!)tiAtA"6 
uifvce  mAf  jnitjeAt)  "oo  fmnfeAfv  T^i^te  fonfiAC  !  -Agtif  x>o 
feAfAnri  SeAjAn  O  Tleitt  Af  tulAcog,  Agiif  t)o  fineAt)  ftAC  t)An 
■oineAC  duige  mA-t\  coriiAUCA  cocf Aim  cifc  "o'a  Cj^eit)  ;  buAiteA't) 
ctocA  sfeAfOA  Af  A  ftinneAnAilj  cmriAfACA  "]  CAtt!)A|\-f\  A|t  a  CeAnn. 
CAiteAt)  -ptip^iT)  A  coife  fiA]\  cAjA  A  guAtAinn.  CAfAt)  mile  CtAlt)- 
eAtri  Of  cionn  ceAnn  -\  •otiifijeA'o  iriAC  AttA  nA  5ceAnncA|\  te 
fUAim-jlof  mite  fgo^nAt — "  O  lleilt  Abu  !  5^  iriAiiAit)  a|\  bptAic 
A  tojA  !  "  "Oo  cAitnim  An  st^An  a\\  ceAnnAigce  t)AtAmAil,,  tuif- 
neAiiiAit  tli  n^ilt,  ■]  x>o  (!;ui|\  coin  itiofA  a\\  lAttAib  AmAfC|tA6  AfOA 
fe  mA|\  CuAlA'OAH  UAtfAi^CAij  An  mAcci|\e  'fA  Coilt  i  geim  nA 
ti-eitice  A-p  An  ^enoc. 

"  *Oo  b'onoifije  tiom  beic  Am'  '  O  lleitt  t]l.A"D  '  'nA  Am'  -pi  A-p 
Spi^mn,"  AffA  Aot)  Uif  OojAin  CAmAtt  mAic  'nA  t)iAi"6  fux). 
*' If  mo  te  n-tltCAig  An  Ainm  'O  tleitt'  'tiA  '  CAef  A|\  '  te 
KorfiAnAij,"  Apf  An  fspiofooif  Mountjoy. 


CAib;  6; 

^''oeAnXynStA^n  tAi'05  T)OrhriAtt:" 

CAitteAt)  ITlAipe,  bAinjAiogAin  SAfAnA  fA'n  Am  fo,  -j  bi  ©tif 
'ha  ti-ionA'o.  "Oo  b'  i  An  beAn  mi-bAnAttiAit  feo  An  (i|\oi"6e  CtoiCe 
1  nA  f^AfCACA  p|\Aif  An  beAn  bA  mb  inncteAcc  te  n-A  tinn;  "Oo 
Cpom  fi  fSin  ■]  a  -piAgAtCAf  tAitneAc  A|\  cu|\  ifceAC  A-p  SeAgAn. 
Sydney  "oo  b'Ainm  td'a  feAf-ionAt)  i  n-Gifiinn.  g^^^^if  f©  o  cuAit) 
50  'Oun'oeAtjAin  i  ctiin  fbjfVA  cum  SeAgAin  ceACc  'nA  jAO-p. 
Tliof  teig  SeAgAn  ai^a  gup  cuAtAit)  fe  An  fbg-pA  acc  Cuif  fe 
cui-peAt)  Cum  Sydney  ceACc  Cum  a  tije  i  beic  'nA  ACAif  bAifCi"be 
•o'a  rfiAc  05.  niojA  TDiutcAig  An  feAfA-ionAt)  "Ob  "I  "oo  feAfAim  fe 
Leif  An  mAC.  "  UAim-fe  Am'  O  lleitt  i  n-tltAt)  te  coit  nA  cpeibe 
feo,"  Aff A  SeAgAn.  "  Hi  ceAfouijeAnn  uAim  cbtrif ac  te  SAfAnA 
mA  teigceAp  "oom,  aCc  mA  cuipteAH  opm,  biot)  ofAib  fSin."  t)i 
Sydney  f AfCA  teif  fin  1   bi   fiotCAin  Ap  feAt)  CAmAitt  i  n-tltAii 
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Shane  O'Neill  stood  on  Tullaliogue,  and  a  straight,  white  wand 
was  handed  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  his  true  balance  of  justice  to 
his  clan;  an  embroidered  cloak  was  put  over  his  powerful 
shoulders,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head.  His  shoe  was  thrown 
behind  him  over  his  shoulder.  A  thousand  swords  were  waved 
overhead,  and  the  echoes  of  the  whole  district  were  awakened 
with  the  sound  of  voices  from  a  thousand  throats — "  O'Neill 
for  ever!  May  our  Prince  live  to  enjoy  his  election!"  The 
sun  shone  on  the  handsome,  bright  features  of  O'Neill,  and  the 
great  hounds  in  their  leashes  bayed  as  if  they  -^eard  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  in  the  forest  and  the  cry  of  the  fawn  on  the  hill. 

"  I  would  think  it  a  greater  honour  to  be  '  O'Neill  of  Ulster' 
than  to  be  King  of  Spain,"  said  Hugh  of  Tir-Eoghain  a  good 
while  after.  "  The  name  '  O'Neill '  is  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
Ulstermen  than  '  Csesar  '  was  to  the  Eomans,"  said  the  exter- 
minator Mount  joy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  DONAL     IS     BROTHER     TO    TADHG." 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  died  about  this  time,  and  Elizabeth 
was  Queen  in  her  stead.  This  unwomanly  woman,  with  the 
heart  of  stone  and  the  bowels  of  brass,  was  the  cleverest  woman 
of  her  time.  She  and  her  Government  began  at  once  to  inter- 
fere with  Shane.  Sydney  was  the  name  of  her  Deputy  in  Ire- 
land. He  proceeded  northwards  to  Dundalk,  and  sent  notice 
to  Shane  to  come  to  him.  Shane  did  not  pretend  to  have 
heard  the  notice,  but  he  sent  an  invitation  to  Sydney  to  come 
to  his  house  and  be  godfather  to  his  Infant  son.  The  Deputy 
did  not  refuse  him,  and  he  stood  for  his  son.  "  I  am  O'Neill 
of  Ulster  by  the  will  of  this  clan,"  said  Shane.  "  I  do  not 
want  any  fighting  with  England  if  I  am  let  alone,  but  if  they 
provoke  me,  let  them  take  the  consequences."  Sydney  was 
satisfied  with  that,  and  there  was  peace  in  Ulster  for  awhile, 
until  Sussex  came  as  Deputy  to  Ireland.  "  I  shall  have  no 
peace,"  said  he,  "  till  O'Neill  is  overthrown,"  and  he  prepared 
and  fitted  out  an  army  for  the  purpose.  This  Sussex  was  a 
false,  cruel,  cunning  man,  but  he  was  not  so  clear-headed  as 
Sydney.  Calvach  O'Donnell  assisted  him,  and  also  the 
Scottish  O'Donnells  in  Antrim.  Shane  the  Proud  complained 
that  they  were  annoying  him  without  cause.  His  province 
was  prospering  in  wealth  and  well-doing.  Let  a  messenger 
come  from  Elizabeth  and  he  would  see.     Elizabeth  took  no 
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5U]\  tAirnj  Sussex  'n^  -peAjv-ioTiAt)  50  ri-6i|\inn.  "  tli  TbeAX)  An? 
f uArmne^f,"  At)ei|\  -pe,  "  50  mbeit)  O  tIeilL  -pA  Coif,"  -\  no  5l6<4f* 
■]  "DO  CoijAij  flu^j  te  Ti-^jAit)  An  gnocA.  "feA\\.  feAttVAt,  bofb, 
gtic,  "oo  b'exit)  Sussex  fo  aCx:  ni  fiAib  fe  Corn  geAi^-inncineAC  te 
Sydney.  "Oo  CAbptng  C^lbAC  O  "OotrinAilL  teif,  i  mAi\  An 
gcSA'oriA  clATin  "OoriiriAiit  riA  hALbAnn,  1  nAonCfuim,  'Oo 
geAfAn  SeAjAn-Afi-'OiomAif  50  -fVAbCAf  A5  cuia  Aif  gAn  Cuif.  t!)i 
A  Cuige  A5  "out  Cum  cinn  1  rriAoin  ■]  1  mAiteAf.  IZA-^At)  ceACCAi|\e 
etife  1  ipeAtAt)  fe.  fliof  Cuif  eUf  furm  'ha  Cuto  cAince  aCc 
tei5  -pi  "o'a  -peAjA-iotiAT)  gluAipeACc  6  tuAit)  50  li- AftD-TTlACA  itif 
ATI  inbtiA'6Ain   1561. 

pjteAb  SeAjATi  50  li-obAnn  ifccAC  50  Ci^  CoriAilt  fut  a  -pAib 
coinne  teif  I  "oo  fgiob  pe  teip  feAn  CAtbAC  0  "OorhriAitt  ■]  a  beAti 
65,  An  beATi  ux>  "o'f A5  An  fmAl  a|\  a  Ainm.  "Do  Cuifv  An  cteA-p 
cogAit)  obAnn  foin  meA|vbCAtl,  Apv  nA  Uif  ConAittij  -|  "oo  coCui-p 
Sussex  A    CeAnn    te    CAn^cA^.      CAf    SeAjAn    6    "OeAf    ipA    mA|\    "00 

beAt)    -pS  Af   Ci    1Af\f\AlCC    "DO    CAbAlfC   fA    t)Alte-ACA-CtlAt.        t)l    tTlAC- 

An-piotAi|A  pA  -]  niojA  b'lonncAoib  SeAjAii  Af  mum  An  eiC  fin  A-p 
CeAnn  "oiieAmA  "oifgineAC  "o'  tltcACAib.  tliof  tuig  Sussex  cax>  6 
An  -puAtDAf  "OO  bi  fA  SeAgAn.  Pa  ■t)ei-fveA'6  "oo  fitit)  fe  50  fAib 
SeAgAn  'nA  gtAice  Ai-^e  -j  "oo  beAfcuig  fe  innit  "oo.  'Oo  Ti-puiT) 
fe  mite  ipeAi(\  ifceAC  50  Uif  GogAin  A5  c-peACA  -\  A5  cofgAifc,  •] 
■o'  fAn  fe  -pein  coif  Ait\"o-ITlACA  A5  feiteAifi  te  SeAgAn.  t)Aiti$ 
An  mite  ■peAi\  nA  ceA'ocA  bA  T)ubA,  nA  CAOifig  bAUA,  -]  nA  CApAitt, 
•]  "OO  gtUA1feA"OAH  Af  n-Alf  50  bUACAC.  "  peAc  ITlAC-An-piotAi-iA," 
At\rA  -Duine  eijin,  "  cA  SeAgAn  An  "OiomAif  CugAib  !  "  Hi  fAib 
te  SeAgAn  A-p  An  tAcAi^  ut)  aCc  cCat)  -|  fiCe  mAfCAC  -j  "Ca  c^ax) 
coifit)te,  aCc  5Aif5it)ig  btofgbeimeACA  "oo  b'eAt)  iat).  t)i  cinn 
1  cof  A  'nA  gCAf nAnAib  a|v  '  An  mACAif e  ut)  f  a  CeAnn  uAif e  An 
Ctoig,  -)  An  fuigteAC  beAg  cfeACOA,  fCOtttA,  A5  fgemneA'd  50 
ti -At^TimACA,  nA  biAitib  fAobfACA  t)'A  n-5eAffA"6  -]  "d'a  n-ei^AteAC,  -5 
An  5Ain-CAtA  UArhnAC  u"o— "  tAm  "oeAfg  Abu  1  "  'nA  gctuAfAib; 
innreAnn  Sussex  fein  te  c\\At>  cfioit)e  An  fAon-mAtbmA  "oo 
cuifeAt)  Aifv. — "  Hi  -pAib  fe  1  mifneAC  Aon  6i|\eAnnAig  |\iArh  -po-p 
feAfAm  Am'  AgAit)-fe,  aCc  feAC  iniDiu  0  tleitt  feo  i  gAn  Aije  aCc 
A  iBAt  n-oifveAt)  feAf\  tiom,  Ag  bfuCcAt)  ifccAC  a|\  mo  Afm  bjveAg 
A^  mACAi|\e  f ei-6  teAtAn.  'Oo  guTOfinn  Cum  "Oe  f Aitt  "o'fAgAit  Ai|\ 
'nA  teiteix)  t»'Aic  jAn  coitt  1  njiofi^ACc  cfi  mite  "60  te  f^At  "oo 
tAV»<iifC  "d'A  Cui"o  feA|\.  ITI0  nAi-pe  e,  "©'fobAif  nA  fAgfAt)  f6 
A1C1-0  "oom'  Afim  beo  1  n-uAif  An  Ctoij,  ■]  if  beAj  nAf\  fC|\AC  f 61116 
^61  a  1  An  CuiT)  eite  AmAC  teif  Af  tJAingeAn  AifoniACA." 

Tli  ^tAomf At)  Sussex  Af\  Uif  GogAin  "oo  CfeACA*  50  fCit  AfHf* 
Cuijv  An  bfifteAC  u"o  fgAnnfAt)  oftA  1  lun'ouin  1  xt'iAff   Gtif  A^ 
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notice  of  what  he  said,  but  she  allowed  her  Deputy  to  go  north 
to  Armagh  in  the  year  1661, 

Shane  rushed  suddenly  into  Tir-Conaill  before  they  expected 
him,  and  he  carried  off  old  Calvach  O'Donnell  and  his  young 
wife — that  woman  who  left  the  stain  on  his  name.  This  sudden 
feat  of  arms  dismayed  the  Tir-Conaill  men,  and  Sussex 
scratched  his  head,  with  vexation.  Shane  turned  southward, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  make  an  attack  on  Dublin.  The  "  Son 
of  the  Eagle "  was  under  him,  and  Shane  was  not  to  be 
trusted  on  the  back  of  that  horse  at  the  head  of  an  active  body 
of  Ulstermen.  Sussex  did  not  know  how  great  was  the 
energetic  force  of  Shane.  At  last  he  thought  he  had  Shane  m 
his  grip,  and  he  laid  a  trap  for  him.  He  sent  a  thousand  men 
into  Tir-Eoghain  to  plunder  and  ravage,  and  he  himself 
remained  near  Armagh  waiting  for  Shane.  The  thousand  men 
collected  hundreds  of  black  cows,  of  white  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  they  were  returning,  much  elated.  "  See  the  '  Son  of  the 
Eagle ' !  "  said  one  of  them;  "  Shane  the  Proud  is  upon  us !  " 
Shane  had  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen  and  two 
hundred  foot  in  the  place,  but  they  were  warriors  who  dealt 
loud-resounding  blows.  Heads  and  feet  were  in  heaps  upon 
that  field  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  the  little  remnant, 
wounded  and  torn,  were  flying  to  Armagh,  the  keen-edged  axes 
cutting  and  slaughtering  them,  and  that  terrifying  war-cry, 
"  tAtfi  x)eAf5  Abu!"  in  their  ears.  Sussex  himself  tells  with 
sorrow  of  heart  the  utter  rout  that  was  inflicted  on  him*:  — 
"  No  Irishman  ever  before  had  the  courage  to  stand  against 
me;  but  see  this  O'Neill  to-day,  and  he  having  only  half  as 
many  men  as  I,  bursting  in  upon  my  fine  army  on  a  smooth, 
wide  plain.  I  would  pray  to  God  to  get  a  chance  at  him  in 
such  a  place,  without  a  wood  within  three  miles  of  him  to 
give  shelter  to  his  men.  My  shame !  He  was  like  not  to  have 
left  a  creature  of  my  army  alive  in  one  hour,  and  it  wanted 
little  but  he  would  have  dragged  me  and  the  rest  out  of  the 
fortress  of  Armagh." 

Sussex  would  not  attempt  to  plunder  Tir-Eoghain  again  for 
awhile.  That  defeat  terrified  them  in  London,  and  Elizabeth 
asked  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  a  relative  of  Shane  the  Proud,  to 
make  peace.  She  sent  a  message  of  pardon  to  Shane,  and  an 
invitation  to  come  to  London  to  speak  with  her.  "  I  will  not 
stir  a  foot,"  said  Shane,  "  till  the  English  army  takes  the  road 
out  of  Ulster."     "  Be  it  so,"  said  Elizabeth. 

*  In  all  cases  where  quotiitioiis  from  English  writers  ha^e  bee  i  traiisLutid  uito  Irish 
by  CoriAT)  fllAoL.  such  quotations  h;ive  been  re-translated  into  English,  and  thereo 
fore  differ  slightly  ii)  fqnif,  though  not  in  sense,  from  the  English  originals. — Ed. 
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lA-ptA  CittetJA^A,  bnAcAif  SeAjAin  An  "OiortiAif,  -piotC^in  "oo 
■OeAnAt).  Cuif  fi  ceACCAifeAcc  mAiceAitinAif  Ctim  Se^jAin  -j 
cui|\eA-0  cuige  ceACc  50  tumDuin  te  LAbAifc  lei.  "  t1i  (io|\f\ocAt3 
cof,"   A-oeifv   SeAgAn,   "  50   -ocugAit)  A^ni   Sa^ AnA  a  mbocAf  o^^tA 

Af    tJlAt)."       "   t)lOt)   triAf  fin,"    A-OUt)A1fC    Btif. 

T1iiAi|A  "DO  rheAc  Sussex  CeAp  fe  a  CteAf  f eitt  "oo  cuf  1  Dpei-Om. 
Ca  a  fgnibinn  pem  cum  ©Life  mAt\  fiA-onAife  ajv  An  GpeAti.  1 
mi  nA  tugnA-pA  15G1,  rgfioGAnn  fe  cum  nA  bAinfiojnA  fin  gu-jA 
CAI1M5  fe  tUAC  ceA-o  mAfc  'fA  mbtiA-oAin  "oe  tAlAtti  "oo  lliAtt 
tiAt,  mAOjicije  Ui  tleitt,  Af  CoingeAlt  50  muifbeocAt)  fe  An 
flAit  fin.  "  "Oo  muineAf  "oo  cionnuf  "o'eAlocAt)  fe  teif  CAf  eif 
nA  beAfCA,"  A-oei|\  fe.  TI1  fiof  "ouinn  An  fAib  TliAtl  Iiac 
"OAififib,  Acc  5ibe  fgeAt  e  ni  cioifceAf  guf  jnit)  fe,iA^|\A6c  Af 
SeAjAn  "OO  ■OunmAtAbugA't). 


CAib;  7; 

seA5An-Ati-"oiomAis  i   tutrotiin; 

■Rinne  lAflA  CiLIcoaiia  fiotcAin  i-oif  O  Tleitt  ■]  SAfAnA,  mA\^ 
bA  md\K  te  b-O  lleitt  e,fi  no  feotAT)Af  AfAon  Anonn  50  lun'ouin 
^  nTDeifeAt)  nA  bliAt)nA,  1  ^AfOA  gAttogt-AC  1  n-einfCAcc  teo. 

'OubAfCAf  te  SeAgAn  nAc  bfittfeAt)  fe  A|\  Aif  50  *oe6,  coif 5 
50  -pAib  An  cuAg  1  An  ceAp  'nA  coriiAif  A5  6Uf,  aCc  bi  muinigm 
AigefCAn  Af  A  tcAngA  tiomcA  -[  bi  "ooic  Aige  nA|A  meAC  f6  niAtti 
I  n-Aon  cumAngAC. 

t)eAn  UAttAC  "OO  b'eAt)  ©tif;  t)i  fi  "OACAniAit,  g-puAi^  |\uAt) 
uipte,  1  futA  gtAfA  AICI,  An  c-ca'oaC  bA  b|\eAg-6A  ■]  bA  "OAoife  te 
fAgAit  uifte,  1  An  lomAt)  "oe  aici  te  b-i  fein  "oo  CoftigAt)  50 
mime  'fA  to.  peACog  x»o  b'eAt)  i  te  feACAinc  uipte,  aCc  bi 
Cf\oi"be  An  beAtAiDAig  AttcA,  gAn  cfUAg,  gAn  cfUAgmeit  aici,  -\ 
inncin  -|  Aijne  CAf  rtin^ib  An  "oorhAin.  "  y&r\  tAbAfCAif  "beA-ptA 
Ciiici  ?  "  A|\fA  "Duine  eigin  te  SeAgAn.  "  Hi  tAbofAT)  50  •oeimin," 
Aji  feifeAn,  "  mAf  tebnfAt)  An  ceAngA  "duAifc  gfAnnA  foin  mo 
(ioiA]\Ain."  "Di  PfAincif  f  SpAinif  1  tAi"oeAnn  A5  SeAgAn  1 
■oceAnncA  a  ceAn^A  binn  btAfOA  fein.  t)eAn  ceAngACA  "oo  b'eAt) 
eiif  teif,  T  t)ubAnCAf  t:,u\^  fAfuig  SeAgAn  '^A  bPfAincif  i  t  gun 
eicig  fi  comfit)  teif  'fA  ceAngA  foin. 
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When  Sussex  had  failed,  he  thought  he  would  put  his  cunning 
in  treachery  to  account.  His  own  letter  to  Elizabeth  exists  as 
a  witness  to  the  treachery.  In  the  month  of  August,  1661,  he 
writes  to  that  Queen  that  he  had  offered  land  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  marks  a  year  to  Grey  Niall,  O'Neill's  house-steward, 
on  condition  that  he  should  kill  that  prince.  "  I  showed  him 
how  he  should  escape  after  the  act,"  said  he.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Grey  Mall  was  in  earnest,  but  in  any  case  we  do  not 
hear  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  murder  Shane. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SHANE  THE  PROUD  IN  LONDON. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  made  peace  between  O'Neill  and 
England,  for  O'Neill  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  they  both 
traveled  over  to  London  at  the  end  of  the  year,  taking  a  guard 
of  gallowglasses  with  them. 

It  was  said  to  Shane  that  he  would  never  come  back,  because 
Elizabeth  had  the  axe  and  the  block  in  readiness  for  him ;  but 
he  had  confidence  in  his  own  keen  and  ready  tongue,  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  never  failed  in  any  difficulty. 

Elizabeth  was  a  vain  woman.  She  was  handsome ;  she  had 
red  hair  and  gray  eyes,  and  she  wore  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  expensive  clothes,  and  she  had  more  than  enough  of  them 
to  decorate  herself  many  times  in  the  day.  She  was  like  a 
peacock  to  look  at;  but  she  had  the  heart  of  a  wild  beast, 
without  pity  or  compassion,  and  more  intellect  and  mind  than 
any  other  woman  in  the  world.  "  Will  you  speak  English  to 
her,"  said  somebody  to  Shane.  "Indeed  I  will  not,"  said  he; 
"  for  that  rugged,  ugly  language  would  sprain  my  jaw." 
Shane  had  French  and  Spanish  and  Latin  as  well  as  his  own 
sweet  musical  tongue.  Elizabeth  was  a  linguist  too,  and  it  is 
said  that  Shane  outdid  her  in  French,  and  that  she  refused 
to  converse  with  him  in  that  language. 

On  Little  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  1562,  he  walked  into  the 
royal  room  of  Elizabeth.  There  were  valiant  men  of  six  feet 
and  more  around  her,  especially  young  Herbert;  but  it  was 
seen  at  once  that  they  were  but  insignificant  men  beside  Shane 
the  Proud.  English  history  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  and 
of  his  appearance.  "  He  had  a  yellowish-red  mantle  of  fine 
material  flowing  down  behind  him  to  the  ground,  and  light  red 
hair,  crisp  and  curly,  falling  over  his  shoulders  to  the  middle 
of  his  back;  he  had  wild  gray  eyes  that  looked  out  at  you  as 
242 
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Ia  Tlo-olAg  be^s  inf  An  mbtiAt)Ain  1562  "oo  t)UAit  fe  ifceA6 
50  feotniAA  iAio5AC"DA  6l.if.  t)i  pi|\  cAttriA  fe  cfoigte  -]  niof  mo 
riA  cuToeACcA,  50  mof  niof  Herbert  65,  aCc  ComiACAtAf 
LAit|\eA6  riAt  |^All!)  lonncA  aCc  -ppixeAfAiri  1  n-Aice  ^eAgAin-An- 
"OiomAif.  Uu^Ann  fCAif\  ha  SAfATiAC  cuticuf  a|\  a  tuAipc  -|  a^  a 
(ifvut.  "  t)i  pAttumj;  t)uit)e-"0eA|\5  "oo  •OSAnmuf  -OAop  Af\  fileAt) 
fiAn  riof  50  CAtArii  teif^  -j  ^huai^  pionn-fUA-O  50  cfipineAC,  cAtn- 
AjAf AC  CAfv  A  ftinneAriAit)  fiof  50  tA|\  a  -OfomA,  f uLa  glAfA  piA-OAine 
Aige  "o'p^aC  AtTiAC  ofc  CCtti  tonnnAC  te  jac  gf^me ;  cofp 
■puinnce    tuCrhAf    Aije    -]    ceAnn-Aijte    -OAn."      t)i    riA    c^atdca    aj 

lAf-pAlt)     fA'^AIfC    "o'pAgAlt    A1|\    fCin     "J     Aj\    A    JAtlOglAeA:       "Oeif    A 

cuAi|\if5  50  fAbA-OAf  fo  ceAnn-LomnoCCA,  poitc  pionriA  o-ptA, 
leinccACA    tuifig    6    riiuineAl    50    ^tun    o-f\tA,    C|\oiceAnn    iriACCi-pe 

CA|\    jUAllnib    5AC    pif    ACA,    1    geAfV-p-tUAg    CACA   1    lAlttl    5A<i    AOn    ACA. 

tliop  b'  lonncAoib  peApg  "oo  6u\\  a|\  a  teitei"oib  fiut).  If  "oeAlt- 
i(\AtA6  50  •f\AbA'OA|^  1  tnb|Miigin  A|\"omA(iA.  "  'UniAtiiijit)  !  "  A'I^x'A 
SeAjAn  "oe  gut  gtot^AC  "]  ni  fAib  ati  pocAi  Af  a  beAt  nuAif  "oo 
bi  riA  gAltogtAig  Af  A  leAt-gtuin.  Sca-o  fe  1  5Coitij;A|\  "oo'ti 
(iACAOip  [vio5ACT)A  mA]\  A  |\Aib  6lif,  Aguf  i  eAt)ui5te  Af  nof 
peAcoige,  T)o  Cfom  fe  a  CeAnn,  "oo  Cfotn  fe  a  gtun,  -j  "oo  feAfAirh 
fe  ATinfoin  Cotri  "oifeAC  te  jAinne.  T)'  feAC  fe  fein  -]  Ctif  ixji-fv 
An  X)A  ftnt  Af  A  C6ite.  lAbAif  fi  1  lAToeAnn  teif  1  X)'  -pfeAgAif 
feifeAn  1  50  bmn-bfiAtfAC.  tDo  rhot  f6  a  mof^ACc  1  "otibAifc 
fe  guf  "OAtt  A  fg^irii  •]  A  Cfut  e,  triAf  bA  nn'n  1  a  CeAngA  te 
mn-Aib.  tliof  tuig  fuit  6tif  fiAni  Af  a  teiteiT)  "o'  -peAf  1  b^  'binn 
t6i  6  beit  'gA  bf^AgA'O.  "Do  teAfbAin  fi  "06  1  n-Ain-oeoin  a 
corhAifteoifi  juf  tAitn  f6  t6i,  git)  50  fAib  nA  coitiAifteoifi  fin 
A\\  CI  A  Cmx>  fotA  -00  t)6fCAt).  "OubfATDAf  teo  fein  50  fAib 
gfeim  ACA  Anoif  n6  fiAtri  Aif,  1  git)  guf  tujA'OAf  nA  coingit  "oo 
n^  bAinpiTie  teif  Af  a  ttifuf,  irieAfA'OAiA,  niAf  bA  gnACAC,  An  gtAf 
"DO  buAtAt)  Aif.  "  'CAtAO^  Ai[\  ci  An  Coingit  "oo  bfifeA*,"  Af 
SeAgAn  50  x>An.  "  leijfeAf  Af  n-Aif  cu  iiAif  ei^in,"  Af  Cecil 
teif,  "  A(ic  ni  f lilt  Aon  Am  Aifigte  ceApuigte  'f  a  CoingeAtt 
f oin  !  "  "  meAttA-O  m6,"  AffA  SeAgAn  teif  f6in,  -j  -oo  buAit  f6 
ifceA6  go  tAtAif  6tife  -\  "o'lAff  f e  coimifc  uifte.  "  tli  teomtAf 
Aon  bAfCAinn  "oo  "OeAnAt)  "ouic,"  A"oeif  fi  teif,  "  aCc  CAiCfif 
•pAnAttiAinc  AgAinn  go  foit."  11i  fiof  donnuf  "oo  trieAtt  SeAgAn 
ij  t)A  rfiAit  tei  te  n-A  h-Aif  6,  1  meAfCAf  50  fAib  fAgAf  sfAnb 
Ainrhit)e  aici  "06,  ■]  if  6  longnA-t)  jaC  teigteofA  guf  fgAoit  fi 
UAite  6  f A  "Oeif eAt)  Af  geAtt  50  mbeAt)  fe  urhAt  "oi  f6in  ArtixSin  "] 
5^11  bAinc  '5A  feAf-ionA-o  1  n-6ifinn  teif.  "OeifteAf  50  fAib 
eAgtA  tiifte  teif  "d'a  gcuifti-Oe  1  gcuibfeAC  6  go  n-o^AnfAt) 
ITluincif  116itt  ftAit  "oe  UoifdeAtbAC  tuineAC  O  Tl^itt  'nA  lonA'o 
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bright  as  sunbGams;  a  well-knit,  active  frame,  and  haughty 
features."  There  were  hundreds  of  people  trying  to  get  a  sight 
of  himself  and  of  his  gallowglasses.  This  account  says  that  these 
latter  were  bare-headed,  with  fair  heads  of  hair,  wearing  shirts 
of  mail  from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  each  man  having  a  wolf- 
skin across  his  shoulders  and  a  sharp  battle-axe  in  his  hand. 
One  would  not  trust  the  consequences  of  provoking  the  like  of 
those  fellows.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  in  the  fight  at 
Armagh.  "  Make  your  obeisance !  "  said  Shane  in  a  sonorous 
voice,  and  the  word  was  not  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  gallow- 
glasses were  on  one  knee.  He  stood  close  to  the  throne  where 
Elizabeth  sat,  dressed  like  a  peacock;  he  bent  his  head,  he 
bent  his  knee,  and  then  he  stood  up  as  straight  as  a  rod.  He 
and  Elizabeth  looked  at  each  other  between  the  eyes.  She 
spoke  to  him  in  Latin,  and  he  answered  her  in  sweet-sounding 
words.  He  praised  her  greatness,  and  he  said  that  her  beauty 
and  her  form  dazzled  him,  for  he  had  a  smooth  tongue  with 
women.  Elizabeth's  eye  had  never  rested  on  a  man  like  him, 
and  she  liked  to  hear  him  flattering  her.  She  showed  him, 
in  spite  of  her  advisers,  that  he  pleased  her,  though  those  same 
advisers  were  ready  to  shed  his  blood.  They  said  to  themselves 
that  they  had  a  grip  of  him  now  or  never;  and  although  they 
had  agreed  to  the  condition  that  no  one  should  molest  him 
on  his  journey,  they  thought,  as  was  their  custom,  to  close 
the  lock  upon  him.  "  Ye  intend  to  break  the  conditions,"  said 
Shane  boldly.  "  You  will  be  allowed  to  go  back  some  time,"  said 
Cecil  to  him;  "  but  there  is  no  particular  time  decided  upon  in 
that  agreement."  "They  have  deceived  me,"  said  Shane  to 
himself,  and  he  walked  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  and 
demanded  her  protection.  "  They  will  not  dare  to  do  you  any 
injury,"  said  she  to  him;  "but  you  will  have  to  remain  with 
us  for  a  while."  There  is  no  knowing  how  Shane  persuaded 
her.  She  liked  him  to  be  about  her,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
she  had  a  kind  of  animal  affection  for  him,  and  every  reader 
is  surprised  that  she  let  him  go  away  from  her  at  last  on  his 
promising  that  he  would  obey  herself  alone,  and  that  her 
Deputy  in  Ireland  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  It  is 
said  that  she  was  afraid  also  that  if  he  were  put  in  fetters  the 
O'Neills  would  make  Turlough  Luineach  O'Neill  prince  in  his 
stead,  and  she  preferred  Shane  to  him.  Sussex  was  gnawing 
his  tongue  with  rage  because  they  had  not  taken  Shane's  head 
from  his  body  in  London,  and  he  sent  word  to  Elizabeth  that 
it  was  spread  abroad  through  Ireland  that  Shane  had  deceived 
her,  great  as  was  her  intelligence,  and  that  she  had  made  him 
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1  TDo  t»'ATinfA  tei  SeAjAn  'nA  eife^n.  t)i  Sussex  ^5  cogAinc  a 
teAtigAti  te  buite  coifg  tia'h  bAineAt)  An  cexMin  "oe  6otAinr\ 
SeAgAin  1  'Lun'ouin,  1  cui|\  fe  -p^eAtA  cum  6life  50  fAib  fe 
teAccA  Af  -puT)  ei]\eAnii  guf  rheAtt  SeAgAn  i  "d'a  feAbAf  1  a 
h-mricteACc  •]  gun  5ni"o  fi  f\i  a|\  tltA"o  "oe.  "O'lAHf  fe  ceAT)  uifte 
e  rheAttAt)  50  'bAile-ACA-CliAt  1  5c6if\  g^eAmA  "o'fAgAiL  Ai-p, 
Acc  bi  ScAjAn  -po-AtriAfVAf AC  -]  niof  jAt)  -pe  1  ngAOf  -00  t)Aite-AtA- 
CtiAu,  5i"D  guj^  JeAtt  Sussex  a  "oeifbfujf  triAfi  rhriAoi  "Oo  Acc'ceAcc 
"d'a  -pel cf inc. 


CAib;  8; 

mrh  1   vmV. 

% 

Inf  An  mbtiAt)Ain  'nA  t)iAit)  put)  (.1.  1563)  "oo  tfom  Sussex  a\^ 

CU|\    IfCCAC    Af    ScAJAn    -]    Af    Ulf^e    ^A    CALAttl    "DO    "OeAnAt)    i"oi-t\    e 

•p6in  -\  6tip.  "Do  CAti-puig  feAn-nAtiiAi'oe  SeAgAin,  nA  Ui|\- 
ConAitiij  1  xM-bAnAig  Aonufuim,  te  Sussex,  •]  "oo  gl-UAip  peipeAn 
6  cuAit)  50  ri-tllAt)  inp  An  Ab-\yAn  1563,  acc  ida  giuAip  "oo  gnit) 
SeAgAn  liAtfoit)  coii^e  "oe  pein  -j  "o'a  ptuAj,  -j  bi  Sussex  An- 
buTOeAC  50  |\Aib  pe  'nA  CutriAf  ceiceAt)  te  n'AnAm.  Sg-piob  Gtif 
Cum  Sussex  fiotcAin  "oo  t)eAnAt>  te  SeAjAn,  mAfv  nAC  |iAib  Aon 
rhAic  "oo  beic  teip. 

'Do  jnit)  Sussex  fut)  At\  6tip,  i  Af  An  Am  gceA-onA  tui^A  fe 
■peifin  piotcAnA  Cum  SeAgAin — uAtAC  pionA  meApguigce  te  mrh: 
'O'ot  SeAjAn  1  A  tmn-cije  cuit)  "oe'n  -pion  ■]  t)'pobAif  50  mbeAt) 
fe  'nA  pteipc.  t)i  pe  A5  comfAC  teip  An  mbAp  A-p  pCAt)  t>A  tA, 
1  nuAifv  "oo  cAinig  pe  Cuige  pein  nio-p  b'longnAt)  50  pAib  p6  A|\ 
•oeAjig-tApAT)  te  peip5  -]  5Uf\  jteAp  pe  a  bui'oeAn  cum  co^Ait). 
I,ei5   etip  uipce  50  pAib  pi   Ap  buite  1   "ocAob  An   peitt-beApc  ut) 

"I    "OO    geAtt    pi    50    'OCAbAppA'D    pi    CeApC    X)6    ACC    A    puAiitineAp    "OO 

gtACAt).  T)o  gtAo-^Ait)  pi  AbAite  Ap  Sussex,  teig  pi  uipce  gup 
mAp  pApArh  t)o  SeAjAn  e,  aCc  t)o  b'e  An  cuip  "oo  bi  aici  Ap  Sussex 
gup  mcAC  pe.  'Oo  pnATom  pi  piocCAin  1  CA'f^AnA'f  mAp  t)'eA'6  te 
SeAgAn  Apip,  1  bi  p6  'nA  pig  "oAipipib  A]\  tltAt)  Anoip  t  teigeA^d 
•06.  /ACc  mAp  pin  pein  bi  a  puAC  "oo'n  "^Att  Com  geAp  ■]  bi  p6 
piAtfi.  T)'A  CotriApcA  pom  Cum  pe  cAipteAn  A^  bpuAc  toCA  n-GCAC. 
li:eAin  CAgApcA  "OO  b'cAt)  e  ■]  CeAp  pe  gup  bCAg  Ap  nA  SApAnAig 
i(\At>Ai[\c  An  CAipteAin  pin  ■]  *oo  bAipc  pe  Aip  "  puAC  nA  n^-^tt." 
"OeipceAp   gup    CeAp    pe    An    uAip    peo    piogACc    nA   b-6ipeAnn    "oo 
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King  over  Ulster,  He  asked  her  permission  to  decoy  Shane 
to  Dublin  in  order  to  get  a  grip  of  him;  but  Shane  was  too 
suspicious,  and  he  did  not  go  near  Dublin,  although  Sussex 
promised  him  his  sister  for  a  wife  if  he  only  went  to  see  her. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

POISON  AND   BLOOD. 

In  the  year  after  that  (1663)  Sussex  began  to  interfere  with 
Shane,  and  to  make  mischief  between  him  and  Elizabeth. 
Shane's  old  enemies,  the  Tir-Conaill  men  and  the  Scots  of 
Antrim,  assisted  Sussex,  and  the  latter  went  north  to  Ulster 
in  the  April  of  1563 ;  but  if  he  did  go,  Shane  made  a  football 
of  himself  and  his  army,  and  Sussex  was  very  thankful  that 
he  was  able  to  fly  with  his  life.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Sussex 
to  make  peace  with  Shane,  for  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  be 
attacking  him. 

Sussex  did  as  Elizabeth  bade  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  gift  of  peace  to  Shane — a  cargo  of  wine  mixed  with 
poison.  Shane  and  his  household  drank  some  of  the  wine,  and 
he  was  like  to  have  become  a  corpse.  He  was  fighting  with 
death  for  two  days,  and  when  he  recovered  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  was  in  a  red  flame  of  rage,  and  that  he  prepared  his 
troop  for  war.  Elizabeth  pretended  that  she  was  furious  about 
this  act  of  treachery,  and  she  promised  that  she  would  give 
him  satisfaction  if  he  would  only  keep  quiet.  She  recalled 
Sussex.  She  pretended  it  was  to  satisfy  Shane,  but  the  cause 
of  complaint  that  she  had  against  Sussex  was  that  he  had 
failed.  She  tied  the  bonds  of  (pretended)  peace  and  friendship 
with  Shane  again,  and  he  was  really  King  over  Ulster  now, 
and  they  let  him  alone.  But  for  all  that  his  hatred  of  the 
stranger  was  as  keen  as  ever.  As  a  sign  of  it  he  built  a 
castle  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  He  was  a  wittily-spoken 
man,  and  he  thought  that  the  English  would  not  enjoy  the 
sight  of  that  castle,  and  he  christened  it  "  The  Hate  of  the 
Strangers."  It  is  said  that  he  thought  at  that  time  of  taking 
to  himself  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  of  clearing  the  English 
out  of  it.  But  the  Irish  did  not  help  him.  He  wrote  to  the 
King  of  France  to  ask  help  from  him.  "  If  you  lend  me 
six  thousand  men,"  he  said,  "  I  will  drive  the  English  out  of 
this  country  into  the  sea."  He  could  have  got  ten  times  as 
many  as  that  in  Ireland  itself  if  they  had  been  willing  to  rise 
with  him,  but  they  did  not  stir  a  foot. 
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jdGAit  (itnge  pein,  •]  tia  SAfAriAig  t)o  gtAtiAt)  AmAt  Aif^oe.  ACc 
niof  (iAtifuig  tia  ri-CifveAnnAij  teif.  T)o  fjfiot)  -pe  Cum  -pij  riA 
■p-pAin  e  A5  lAffAit)  coiigtiAini  ai|\.  "  TITa  ttijAnn  cu  t)om  -pe 
triite  peA|\  a|\  lAfACc,"  Ap  peipeAn,  "  ciotnAinpeAX)  riA  SAfAriAig 
Af  A11  "ocip  feo  ifceAC  'pA  IJpAippje."  'Do  jeottAi!)  p6  a  "beiC 
n-oipeA'o  poin  i  n-6ipinn  pein  "o'a  mb'Ait  teo  ei-pge  leip,  aCc  niofv 
CoppuijeAtJAp  cop. 


CAib;  9. 

t^rh   'oeARS   At)i3 ! 

triuriA  5CAt)pui$i"C  6ipe  titin,  mA|\  pin  p6in  CAitpeAm  "out  a^x 
A$Ai"6.  X)\  An  CtAnn  "OorhnAilt  peo  i  nAoncfiuim  6  tiAi|t  50 
li-uAip  A5  CAbpujAt)  teip  nA  SApAnAig.  AttiApAnnA  "oo  b'eAi!)  nA 
pip  CAtmA  uT).  UAnjA'OAp  6  xMbAin  Ap  CuipeA-O  Cuinn  Ui  PlfeilL 
1  A  AtAp,  -]  T)o  CuipeA-OAp  putA  1  n-Aoncptiim  -\  i  nt^AtpiA-OA.  tli 
pAib  FeAgAn  pApcA  'nA  Aijne  pAt)  "oo  bio-OAp  '^^a  cip.  "Do  g6ill- 
eAX)Ap  X)6  T  T)0  CAbptii5eA"DAp  leip  Aon  uAip  AtriAin,  aCc  ni  pAib 
Aon  lonncAoib  Aige  Ap-OA.  'OubpA'OAp  teip  nAC  pAib  Aon  pmACc 
Aije  optA,  1  nAC  pAib  pe  piAccAnAC  optA  CAbpujAt)  teip,  aCc  te 
n-A  "ocoit  pein.  T)o  gpTopAit)  bAinpiojAin  Gtip  iat)  i  gAn  piop. 
"  SbaX)  mA'f  eA-C,"  A-oeip  SeAgAn  teo,  "  5peAT)Ai"0  tib  AbAite. 
Ill  ptiit  Aon  gno  AjAmpA  "Oi'b  peAp-OA."  ACc  "oo  Cuip  nA 
b-AtbAnAiJ  cotg  optA  pein  -]  'oubpA'OAp  teip  50  bpAnpA"ouip  tHAp 
A  pAib  ACA  jAn  ppteA"OACAp  "DO  poin.  "  X)o  btiA-oniAp  Aiiy  "o'AtAip- 
pe  CeAnA  1  Af.  Sussex  'tia  teAnncA,"  AT)eip  nA  b-AtbAnAig  "oAnA. 

"Oo  teAt  SeA5An-An-"OiomAip  a  CopA  Ap  PJlAC-An-piotAip, 
bAitij  pe  A  ptuAijce  ciniCeAtt  Aip  1  no  bpip  pe  ipceAC  50 
b-Aoncptiim  ai(\  nop  cuinne  pAippse.  t)uAit  nA  b-AtbAnAij  teip  1 
nJteAnncAipe  'nA  n-opeArriAib  nt)ip5ipeACA  -|  "oo  ipeA-\\]\An  CAt 
puitceAC  eACopcA.  Ca  feAr\-X)6tAi[^.  x>^A^,  tuA\'  -oe'n  bAite  pin  bun- 
AbAnn  "Ouinne,  1  jconTJAe  Aoncptiim,  1  X)0  Cuip  SeA§An-An-T)ioinAip 
A  eAt  ciopt)ub,  rriAC-An-potAip,  A-j;\  Cop-in-Aip-oe  CAp  CoppAib 
AtbAnAC  Ann,  t  pA  rheA-don  tAe  bi  CtAnn  'ObrhnAitt  'nA  fi^AtA^V) 
pince  cimCeAtt  Aip.  "Oo  mApbuijeAt)  Annpu-o  Aongup  TTIac 
'DoTfinAitt  T  peACc  jceAt)  "o'a  Cuit)  peAp,  "oo  ^a^a-()  -]  x>o  jonAt) 
SeAmup  rriAC  DorhnAitt,  •]  "oo  tog-  SeAgAn  teip  SorhAipte  tDui'de, 
An   CAOipeAC   eite   bi    optA.      X)o   b'peApp  >Ooib   -d'a  -ocbspA-ouip  A 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

t^rh  "oeAns  Abu  ! 

If  Ireland  will  not  help  us,  still  we  must  go  forward.  These 
MacDonnells  in  Antrim  were  helping  the  English  from  time  to 
time.  These  brave  men  were  mercenary  soldiers.  They  came 
from  Scotland  on  the  invitation  of  Conn  O'Neill  and  of  his 
father,  and  they  settled  in  Antrim  and  in  Dalriada  (the  present 
counties  Antrim  and  Down).  Shane  was  not  easy  in  his  mind 
as  long  as  they  were  in  the  country.  They  submitted  to  him 
and  assisted  him  once,  but  he  had  no  confidence  in  them.  They 
told  him  he  had  no  control  over  them,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  them  to  help  him  except  by  their  own  free  will. 
Queen  Elizabeth  used  covertly  to  encourage  them.  "  Very  well 
so,"  said  Shane  to  them.  "  Get  ye  away  home.  I  have  no 
further  business  of  ye."  But  the  Scotsmen  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude,  and  they  said  to  him  that  they  would 
stay  where  they  were  without  dependence  on  him.  "  We  got 
the  better  of  your  father  before,  and  of  Sussex  besides,"  said 
the  bold  Scots. 

Shane  the  Proud  threw  his  leg  over  his  horse  Mac-an-Fhiolar, 
gathered  his  hosts  around  him,  and  broke  in  upon  Antrim  like 
a  wave  of  the  sea.  The  Scots  met  him  in  Glenshesk,  in  fierce 
bands,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  waged  between  them.  There  is 
an  old  road  behind  the  village  of  Cushendun,  in  County 
Antrim,  and  Shane  the  Proud  galloped  his  coal-black  horse 
Mac-an-Fhiolar  over  the  bodies  of  Scotsmen  in  it,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  MacDonnells  were  stretched  in  rows 
around  him.  Angus  MacDonnell  and  seven  hundred  of  his 
men  were  killed,  James  MacDonnell  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Shane  also  took  Somerled  the  Sallow  (or  Sorley 
Boy),  the  other  chief  over  them.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  them  if  they  h^d  taken  his  advice  and  gone  off  out  of  his 
way,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  himself  too,  for  it  was 
the  remnant  of  that  company  who  treacherously  killed  him 
two  years  later. 

At  this  time  he  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
there  was  no  man  in  Ireland  of  greater  reputation  and  power 
than  he.  The  English  pretended  to  be  great  friends  with  him. 
They  were  very  glad  at  first  that  he  had  routed  the  Clan 
Donnell  of  Scotland,  and  they  rejoiced  with  him.  Shane 
understood  them  right  well.  Not  without  reason  was  that 
proverb  made :   "  An  Englishman's    laugh    is    a    dog's  grin " 
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corriAifte  -]  jfeA'OAt)  teo  Af  a  fli'se,  i  "oo  b'pcA-n-p  "oo  foin  teif 
e,  mA|\  "oo  to'iAT)  -ptiijleAC  ha  buit)Tie  ut)  T)o  tiiAiiAt)  te  -peAtt  ^ 
pein  "OA  OtiA'OAin  'tia  "6iai"6  •put). 

Til  j\Ait)  fe  An  tiAi|\  feo  aCc  occ  mbtiAt)nA  "oeA^  A-fV  -piCit) 
"o'AOif,  1  ni  f\Ait)  Aon  •f:eA|\  i  n-Gifinn  bA  rho  caiL  -]  ciiiriAcc  'nA  6. 

teig    nA    SAfAnAlg    OUCA    50    -pAbA'DAl\    50    tnof    teif.        t)i    ACAf    OfCA 

A\\  "ocuif  5U|\  tfnll,  fe  ClAnn  T)6ninAitl,  6  AtbAin  i  "oo  jAifeA'DA-p 
Leif.  tuig  SeAgAn  50  "oiAn  niAit  ia"o.  Tli  gAn  fAC  "oo  curriAt) 
An  feAn-f ocAt  ut) — "  "OfAnncAn  niAt)|\A  ^Aife  SAf AnAig."  "  1f 
triAic  An  -t\u"o,"  Af  riA"DfAn,  "  CtAnn  "OoninAitt  t)o  beit  ciAOit)ce 
niAf  niof  b'fiof  'ouinn  ca  b-Am  "oo  cAbf6cAT)uif  teif  nA 
b-GifeAnnAij,  aCc  niAf  fin  pein  beix)  O  Tleitt  f6-tAi"oif  Af  fAt) 
Anoif." 

If  cfUAg  nA'f  gnit)  fe  CAf At)Af  te  CAoifeACAib  6ifeAnn  An 
uAif  feo.  1  n'  lonAT)  foin  cfoni  fe  Af  a  ctif  "o'fiACAib  ofCA 
^eitteATi)  "DO  gibe  otc  niAit  teo  e.  "  CAicfit)  CAoifig  ConAcc  a 
gCAin  btiA'dAncAitiAit  "oo  tAbAifc  "oorhf A  niAf  bA  jnACAc  teo  "oo 
figtib  UtAt),"  Aii\  feifeAn.  ID'eicig  nA  ConAccAig  e  1  pf eAb  fe 
50  b-obAnn  1  tACAif  cigeAfnA  Ctoinn  "RioeAfo,  An  feAf  bA  cfeife 
1  gConAcc,  1  triitt  fe  e  5An  puinn  "ouato.  *Oo  cfeAC  fe  Cif 
ConAitt  inf  An  mbtiA-oAin  5ceA"DnA  (1566),  1  CAinij  f^AnnfAt) 
Af  SAf AnA.  "Oo  gfiofAit)  6tif  lAftA  "feAfn  ITluineAc,  11lA5uit)if 
te  b-eifge  nA  AgAit),  acc  T)o  meiteAt)  An  tTlAguToif  f a  niAf  *oo 
riieitfeAt)  bfo  nimtinn  "oofnAn  coifce. 

'  -  X)o  b'e  Sydney  bi  'nA  xXfoiuifcif  Afif  Af  ©ifinn  An  UAif  ux> 
1  n-ionAt)  Sussex,  -j  bi  Aitne  itiAit  Aige  Af  SeAgAn.  Cuif  f6 
ceACcAife  fiAgAtcAif  "D'Af  b'AiniTi  Stukeley  cuige  te  b-AiceAtfi 
Aif  beic  feit).  "  Ha  b-eifig  AniAc  1  nAgAit)  nA  SAf AnAC  "i 
geobAif  gibe  nit)  "oo  ceAfotngeAnn  u^ic,  '  a\\  Stukeley.  "  T)e^n- 
fAf  lAftA  Cif  GogAin  "oioc  mA'f  niAit  teAC  e."  ,Cuif  SeAgAn 
ffAnn  Af  1  tAbAif  f6  go  neAniACAc.  "  tDfCA^An  if  |  eAt)  An 
lAftACC  f oin,"  Af  feifeAn.  "  'Oo  gni-oeAbAif  lAftA  "oe  TilAC 
CAfCAig  1  5cuige  tnutriAn,  1  ca  buACAitti  Airrifife  -|  fif  cApAtt 
AgAnifA  ACA  cbrii  mAit  "o'feAf  teif  fin.  "Do  nieAfAbAif  me  CfoCAt) 
nuAif  X)0  bi  5feiin  AgAib  ofm.  Hi  fuit  Aon  riiuinigin  AgAm  Af 
buf  ngeAttAtrinA.  Tliof  lAff Af  fioccAin  Af  An  tnbAinfiogAin  aCc 
•o'lAff  fife  ofmfA  i  -]  if  fibfe  fein  "oo  bfif  i.  T)o  tioiriAineAf 
nA  SAfAnAig  Af  An  lubAif  -]  Af  T)unT)f ornA  -]  ni  tei?;peA"o  "obib 
ceACc  Af  n-Aif  50  "oeo.  Hi  teorfifAit)  0  "OotnnAitt  beic  'nA  ftAic 
Afif  Af  Uif  ConAitt  iTiAf  If  tioirifA  An  aic  fin  feAfOA.  Ha  biot) 
Aon  riieAfbcAtt  ofc  ^uf  tiomfA  cuige  tltAt).  t)i  mo  finnfeAf 
fotriAm  'nA  figcib  uifce.  'Oo  buA'OAf  i  tern'  CtAit)eAm  1  tem' 
CtAi-6eAm  X)0  CoingbebCAX)  i." 
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[i.e.,  a  preparation  for  biting].  "It  is  a  good  thing,"  said 
they,  "  tliat  the  Clan  Donnell  are  defeated,  for  we  never  knew 
when  they  might  iielp  the  Irish;  but,  for  all  that,  O'Neill 
will  be  too  strong  altogether  now." 

It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  make  friends  with  the  chieftains  of 
Ireland  at  this  time.  Instead  of  that  he  began  to  force  them 
to  submit  to  him,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  "  The  princes  of 
Connacht  must  give  me  their  yearly  tribute,  as  they  used  to 
give  it  to  the  Kings  of  Ulster,"  said  he.  The  Connachtmen 
refused,  and  he  rushed  suddenly  upon  the  lord  of  Clan  Rickard, 
the  strongest  man  in  Connacht,  and  despoiled  him  without 
much  trouble.  He  plundered  Tir-Conaill  in  the  same  year 
(1566),  and  fear  fell  upon  England.  Elizabeth  incited 
Maguire,  Earl  of  Fermanagh,  to  rise  against  him;  but  the 
Maguire  was  crushed  as  a  millstone  would  crush  a  handful 
of  oats. 

Sydney  was  Lord  Justice  (or  Deputy)  of  Ireland  again  at 
this  time  in  place  of  Sussex,  and  he  knew  Shane  well.  He 
sent  a  Government  envoy,  named  Stukely,  to  him  to  urge  upon 
him  that  he  should  keep  quiet.  "  Do  not  rise  out  against  the 
English,  and  you  shall  get  whatever  you  want,"  said  Stukely. 
"  They  will  make  you  Earl  of  Tir-Eoghain,  if  you  would  like 
that."  Shane  snorted,  and  he  spoke  defiantly.  "  That  earldom 
is  a  toy,"  said  he.  "  Ye  made  an  earl  of  MacCarthy  in 
Munster,  and  I  have  serving-boys  and  stable-men  that  are  as 
good  men  as  he.  Ye  thought  to  hang  me  when  ye  had  a  grip 
of  me.  I  have  no  trust  in  your  promises.  I  did  not  ask  peace 
of  the  Queen,  but  she  asked  ^ .  of  me,  and  it  is  ye  yourselves 
that  have  broken  it.  I  drove  the  English  out  of  Newry  and 
out  of  Dundrum,  and  I  will  never  let  them  come  back. 
0 'Donnell  will  not  dare  to  be  prince  again  in  Tir-Conaill,  for 
that  place  is  mine  henceforward.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  upon 
you  that  Ulster  is  mine.  My  ancestors  before  me  were  kings 
over  it.  I  won  it  with  my  sword,  and  with  my  sword  I  will 
keep  it." 

Though  Sydney  was  a  very  brave,  courageous  man,  his  heart 
was  in  his  mouth  when  Stukely  told  him  this  conversation. 
"If  we  do  not  make  a  great  effort  Ireland  will  be  gone  out 
of  our  hand.  O'Neill  owns  the  whole  of  Ulster,  and  he  must 
be  checked,"  said  Sydney  to  Elizabeth.  "  Attack  him  at  once," 
said  she.  She  sent  a  troop  of  English  over,  and  Sydney 
collected  men  from  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  English  and  Irish, 
for  there  was  many  a  chief  who  assisted  him.  Some  of  them 
were  sufdciently  disinclined  for  the  business;  but  they  had  to 
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5it)  50  nAiG  Sydney  'riA  feA]\  An-tiiifneAniAil,,  t^eAn,  tti  a 
i|\oi"oe  'riA  tteAi  Ai^e  nuAi|\  'o'innif  Stukeley  t)6  An  c6ttifA"t)  foin. 
"  ITlunA  TToeAncAf  a|\'d  iaia|\acc  beix)  Gife  ttncijte  Af  a|\  tAirh. 
If  le  Ti-O  lleilt  "UtA-o  50  tei|^  i  cAitpeAf  e  Cofg,"  Af  Sydney  ie 
h-^Life.  "  t3uAil  e  tAicfeAC,"  a^a  fife.  X)o  feot  fi  -oiAeAm 
SAfAnAC  AnAtt  -]  "DO  t)Aiii5  Sydney  fif  Af  gAc  ai^at)  1  n-6ifinn, 
SAfAnAij  1  6i|\eAnnAi5,  triAf  if  iomt)A  CAOifCAC  "oo  CAftfuig  teif, 
"Oo  t)i  cuiT)  ACA  teifgeAttiAit  50  teoj^  Cum  An  gnocA  aCc  "oo 
b'^igeAn  "ooilj  beA-fvcujAt)  OfiCA  Cum  cAttAfCA  te  SAfAnA  fA  mA|\ 
"OO  gnf-biT)  inx)iu. 

Uaca|\  (iujAC,  A  SeAjAin-An-'OioniAif,  a  triAi\CAi5  An  CtAfOini 
geifv,  gleAf  TTlAC-An-piolAiii,  •]  coifig  -oo  Dui"OeAn  GeA^  lAoC.  TI1 
fuit  A5A1G  Ate  neAfc  Guf  gctiifleAnnA  fein,  mAp  nAc  t)fuit  caGaija 
'nA  conjnArii  "oiG  6  emneAC  tAftnuKi. 

An  'pA'OAit  "OO  50i|tcit)e  Af  CeAnncfAiG  nA  SAfAnAC  cimCeAlL 
"bAite-ACA-CtiAt.  "Oo  Leim  SeAjAn  ifceAc  innce  Af  nof  coifnige 
T)o  fAOt)  1  "o'AfgAin  fe  i  50  \)AtlA^t>e  t)AiLe-ACA-CtiAC.  Cug  fe 
lAffACc  fA  "OAingeAn  nA  SAfAnAC  1  nDun-oeAtgAin  -)  Oi  bfuijeAn 
Aif  Aige  te  Sydney  coif  An  ttAiLe  fin.  "biceAf  fo-triAic  "oo 
SeAjAn  AnnfiiT),  1  cuifeAti  a\\  gcut  e  te  "ouAt),  aCz  "o'lmif  fe 
eifteAt  Af  ftuAjcAiD  Sydney  fuL  A\y  t)f ui"o  fe  teif.  teAn  Sydney 
Af  aJait!).  "Oo  gtuAif  fe  cfe  tif  eojAin,  1  Af  foin  50  Of 
ConAitt,  1  n-Aint)eoin  SeAjAin,  acc  "oo  teAn  feifeAn  gAc  oftAC 
■oe'n  cftije  e  -]  bA  beA^  An  fUAirimeAf  "oo  tug  fe  t>6  a\\  feAt)  An 
cufuif.  tliof  ceAfbAin  fe  fiArh  foirhe  fin  cteAfA  corhfAic  niof 
feAff  ^rtA  An  uAif  feo.  t)i  Sydney  -]  a  ftuAg  tiontfiAf  cfAit)ce 
cuiffeAc  6  fogAnnA  obAnnA  ^eAjAin.  X)o  "Ofuit)  fe  1  ngAf  t)6ib 
tAitri  te  "Ooife  ituj  cac  t)6ib.  iDfuigeAn  ^a-j;\^  x>o  b'eA^O  1,  niAf 
•00  tuic  A  tAn  feAf  Af  5aC  CAOb,  ■]  fAnituig  SeAJAn  50  fAib  An 
buAt)    teif,    aCc    f Aife    50    bfAc  !    f eAc    An    "OfeAm    f o    A5    ceACc 

AnlAf  Aif T1A  Uif  ConAlttig  CftlA-DA  f A   O  "OotlinAitt  "oo  bi  1  gcotti- 

nui-Oe  'nA  eoinnib — 1  bfifeAt)  a\\  SeAgAn  fA  "oeifeA't). 

"Oo  •OfuiT)  fe  teif  Af  gout  50  beAtAige  Of  GogAin  A5 
■ofAnncAn  Af  Sydney.  "Di  fe  Com  neAmeAgtAc  foin,  1  Com 
mumigneAC  foin   Af  fein   50   fAib  fAicciof  Af  nA   5^1-^^1^  ceACc 

'nA    jOlfe    1     "OO     gtUAIf eA-OAf     OfCA    50     "bAlte-ACA-CtlAC    Aflf    5An 

puinn  "OO  bAff  a  "octifuif  aca.  "  Cuiff eAt)  fiAn  mo  tAm  oftA 
f Of,"  A-oeif  SeAjAn.  "  Hi  fACAt)  aicit)  aca  Af  n-Aif  munA  mbiAt) 
nA  cuifpcij  fin  1  "oOf  ConAitt  ;  cA  fAite  beAC  Annfoin  acA  Am' 
CpAt)  1  Am'  CeAtg  te  fAX)A,  aCc  bAin  An  CtuAf  "oiom,  go  muCfAX) 

lA'OfAn    A\\   bAtt." 


I 
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make  themselves  ready  for  the  assistance  of  England,  as  they 
do  at  this  day. 

They  are  coming  against  you,  Shane  the  Proud,  horseman  of 
the  sharp  sword!  Get  ready  Mac-an-Fhiolar,  and  arrange 
your  little  band  of  heroes.  Ye  have  nothing  but  the  strength 
of  your  own  arms,  for  there  is  no  help  nor  succor  for  ye  from 
anyone  outside. 

The  English  districts  about  Dublin  were  called  the  Pale. 
Into  the  Pale  Shane  leaped  like  a  thunderstorm.  He  ravaged 
and  plundered  it  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  He  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  English  in  Dundalk,  and  he  had  a  fight  with  Sydney 
near  that  town.  They  were  too.  much  for  Shane  that  time,  and 
with  some  difficulty  they  repulsed  him;  but  he  made  havoc 
among  Sydney's  troops  before  he  moved  off.  Sydney  continued 
to  press  on.  He  went  through  Tir-Eoghain,  and  from  that  to 
Tir-Conaill,  in  spite  of  Shane;  but  the  latter  followed  him 
every  inch  of  the  way,  and  little  rest  he  gave  him  during  the 
journey.  Never  did  he  show  better  skill  in  tactics  than  at  that 
time.  Sydney  and  his  numerous  army  were  harassed  and 
wearied  by  Shane's  sudden  attacks.  He  moved  close  up  to 
them  near  Derry  and  gave  them  battle.  A  tough  fight  it  was, 
for  many  men  fell  on  both  sides,  and  Shane  thought  the  victory 
was  with  him ;  but  beware !  See  thi  company  coming  from 
the  West  upon  him — the  stern  Tir-Conaill  men  under 
O'Donnell,  who  was  always  against  him — and  Shane  was 
defeated  at  last. 

He  fell  back  to  the  passes  of  Tir-Eoghain,  growling  at 
Sydney.  He  was  so  fearless  and  so  confident  in  himself,  that 
the  foreigners  were  afraid  to  come  near  him,  and  they  betook 
themselves  to  Dublin  again,  having  got  very  little  by  their 
journey.  "  I  will  put  the  mark  of  my  hand  on  them  yet,"  said 
Shane.  "  Not  a  creature  of  them  would  have  gone  back  if  it 
were  not  for  those  villains  in  Tir-Conaill.  There  is  a  swarm 
of  bees  there  that  are  worrying  and  stinging  me  this  long 
while;  but  cut  the  ear  off  me  but  I  will  smoke  them  out  very 
soon." 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLOUDS    AND    DEATH. 


Shane  was  preparing  himself  secretly,  and  the  English  were 
not  asleep.  They  were  secretly  aiding  O'Donnell,  and  spurring 
him  on  against  Shane.  Hugh  was  the  name  of  the  O'Donnell 
who  was  now  in  Tir-Conaill,  for  Calvach  had  lately  died.     This 
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CAib.  10. 

SSAtTlAllt    ASUS    t)AS. 

SAfAfiAig  'tiA  5co"DlA.  iDiCDA-p  Ag  cAtifiiij^t)  ie  ti-O  T)oninAitl.  1 
5An  -piof,  1  '5A  jfM'ofAt)  1  gcoinniD  SeAgAin.  Aot>  -do  b'^inm 
"oe'n  0  "Oorhn^itt  "oo  tii  Anoif  a|a  t:i|\  Con^ilt,  triA-p  CAiile^t) 
CAtti)AC    te    •o^i'OeAnriAije.      TliofA    b'pulAift    T)o'n    C|\Mt    nuA"0    -po 

6aCC    615111    "DO    "OeAtlAt)    1    "DCOf^C   A    jlMJlxi,    m^|\    bA   JtlAtAC    te   5AC 

ptAit  An  iiAi|\  ux>.  t)|\if  Aot)  ifceAc  50  Cifi  BojAin  A]\  Of-ougAt) 
riA  SAfAtiAC  "I  "oo  C-peAC  fe  An  CAob  tiAji  tu^it)  "oi.  "Oo  t)uit)  1 
X)0  t)eAf5  A5  Se^5An-An-T)iotntiif. ,  X)a\\  cl^nieArh  gAifge  ll6itt 
Haoi  n^iAltAij,  T)iot-pAit)   C  *06tiin^ill  ^f  Ar\  gcofjAifc  feo  ! 

"Oo  CipA  CjioigteACA  ■]  mAfvcAij  Ag  C|\iAll  Af  gAC  Ai^it)  pA  "Oein 
cije  ni6i|\  "beinnboifb  foitri  eifje  gfveine  1  "ocofAC  nA  "beAlcAine 
inp  An  mbtiA"C)Ain  1567.      Cfom  nA  coin  ifi6|\A  Ap  uAilt  te  ceA]  bAC 

AfV   CeAtC   nA   ptUAJ,    1    Ag    tUCAlt   "J   A5   CfOCAt)    A    n-BAfbAtt,    iriAj^    "DO 

fileA-OAf  50  mbiAt)  feit5  aca  triAf  bA  gnACAC.  Kit  An  -piA*  ii^uA't 
1  An  mAccife  1  tJpolAC  inf  nA  coRtcib  m6|A-"ocimeeAtt  niA|\ 
fiteA'OAfv  -pom  teip  te  cuigpmc  An  Ainriii"Oe  50  |\AbtAf  Afv  a  'ocoi|\. 

Hi  f\Aib  "ouit  1  fGAtg  A5  O  Tleill,  An  cofv  fo,  n\Ai[^  bi  "ocAbAt) 
Aif  Cum  O  'OorhnAitt  "oo  tjAAoCAt),  ■]  "oo  btiAil  fe  -p^in  ■)  a 
ptoigeAciT)  C|\i  rhile  peAf  piA|\  o  tuAit).  'OeAfipAt)  "OAOine 
piffeosACA  50  fAib  nA  caja  aj  pjneACAig  op  cionn  rige  SeigAin- 
An-X3iotnAip  An  niAi"DeAn  po,  "]  nAp  CuaIait)  pe  ceot  nA  cuAiCe 
nA  piobAipeACc  An  toin  "ouib  inT)ni. 

"  Y\At  "OAn  iA"o  nA  Uip  ConAillij  peo,  1  r\A6  mo|\  An  cpuAg  "Ooib 
belt  '5A  5Ctif\  A  ptije  A  mApbcA,"  A|\  peipeAn,  nuAip  "oo  tonnAic 
p6  O  "OorhnAitt  ■]  a  bui-OeAn  beAg  pui-Oce  Ap  Apt)  An  $Aipe  Ap 
An  -ocAOb  tuAit)  "o'lnbeAp  Suitij  1  n'Dun  nA  n^Att. 

t)i  An  CAOToe  cpAijce  Af  An  inbeAp  •;  "oo  pitit)  0  tl^itt  gun 
cAinitti  tipm  "oo  bi  Ann  1  gcotnnui-Oe.  tliop  rhAp  pin  "OO 
6  "OorhnAitt.  li)i  Aitne  rriAit  Ai5epeAn  aij\  An  aic  ut),  •]  "oo  cogAit) 
pe  i  1  5c6rhAip  e  pein  -]  a  euiT)  peAp  -oo  CopAinc  a\k  6  116itt,  niAp 
eipijeAnn  An  CAOi-oe  50  ciu$  1  50  n-obAnn  Annpu-o. 

Agup  p6At  1  n-ACpAnn  te  Ceite  An  ptiocc  x>o  tAinig  6  beiiit 
rhAC  n^itt  nAoi  nJiAttAig — nA  Uip  ConAittig  6  ConAtt  gutbAn 
1  nA  Cip  eojAinij  6  eojAn,  6  piuT)  "oo  bpip  a  Cpoi-Ce  te  bpon  1 
n-oiAit)  ConAitt  nuAip  "oo  rriApbuigeA*  An  cupA-O  pom. 

"OeipteAp    nA<i    pAib    Aon    ponn    bpuigne    ai[\    O'lleitt    nuAip    "oo 
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new  prince  must  needs  do  some  act  of  valor  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  as  was  the  custom  with  every  prince  at  that  time. 
Hugh  broke  into  Tir-Eoghain  by  order  of  the  English,  and 
plundered  the  north-western  part  of.  Shane  the  Proud  turned 
black  and  red  with  anger.  By  the  champion-sword  of  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  O'Donnell  shall  pay  for  this  raid ! 

You  would  see  foot  and  horsemen  traveling  from  every 
quarter  towards  the  great  house  of  Benburb  before  sunrise,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  year  1567.  The  great  hounds 
began  to  bay  with  excitement  at  the  approach  of  the  troops, 
and  to  jump  about  and  wag  their  tails,  for  they  thought  they 
were  to  have  a  hunt,  as  usual.  The  red  deer  and  the  wolf 
ran  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods  all  around,  for  they  too 
thought,  with  the  animal's  instinct,  that  they  were  going  to 
be  pursued. 

O'Neill  had  no  desire  for  hunting  this  time,  for  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  subdue  O'Donnell,  and  he  and  his  host  of  three 
thousand  men  struck  out  to  the  north-west.  Superstitious 
people  would  say  that  the  jackdaws  were  screaming  over  the 
house  of  Shane  the  Proud  this  morning,  and  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  music  of  the  cuckoo  nor  the  piping  of  the  blackbird 
to-day. 

"  Are  they  not  bold,  these  Tir-Conaill  fellows,  and  is  it  not  a 
great  pity  for  them  to  be  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  their 
death?"  said  he,  when  he  saw  O'Donnell  and  his  little  band 
posted  upon  Ardingary,  oh  the  north  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  in 
Donegal.  . 

The  tide  had  ebbed  out  of  the  estuary,  and  O'Neill  thought 
that  the  sand  in  it  was  always  dry.  Not  so  with  O'Donnell. 
He  knew  that  place  well,  and  he  chose  it  in  order  to  protect 
himself  and  his  men  from  O'Neill,  for  the  tide  rises  strongly 
and  suddenly  there. 

And  see,  struggling  together,  the  race  that  came  from  the 
two  sons  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages — the  Tir-Conaill  men 
from  Conall  Gulban,  and  the  Tir-Eoghain  men  from  Eoghen, 
the  man  who  broke  liis  heart  with  sorrow  after  Conall  when 
that  warrior  was  killed ! 

It  is  said  that  O'Neill  had  no  wish  to  fight  when  he  saw  the 
small  army  that  O'Donnell  had  against  him,  and  that  he  would 
rather  that  they  would  have  surrendered;  but  for  all  that  he 
arranged  his  men  carefully,  and  he  ordered  them  in  companies 
and  troops  across  the  inlet  of  the  sea.  O'Donnell  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  first  party  that  got  across  and  broke  them  up. 
If  they  had  not  many  men,  they  were  all  like  wild  cats.   He  did 
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(iontiAic  fe  Ati  fluAj  be^j  "oo  t)i  aj  0  t)6rhnAitt  'ha  COinniti,  i 
5U|\  t)'peA|^|^  teif  -oa  nseiltpi-oif,  acc  triAiA  riti  -peiri  "do  t)eAj\cui5 
fe  A  cult)  -peAf  50  cfuinn  ■]  -oo  fciu|\Ai"o  -pe  'ha  mDneAmAib  1  'tiA 
TTOioiMTiAit)  CA|\fnA  All  CuAif  pAifjAge  1AT).  Cus  O  X)6rhriAitt  pojA 
■peAHjAC  fA'n  gccAt)  ciii"o  "oo  ffoic  Arionn  -|  "oo  t)fif  fe  lAt). 
TlluriA  ]\Ait)  monAn  f eAfi  Aige,  caic  f  a-oaij  -oo  tt'eA-O  iat)  50  teif . 
Rinne  fe  mAf  An  jceA-onA  teif  An  "OAfnA  cipe  CAlmA.  "  Caic- 
fCAf  lA-D  T)0  cuj\  Af  foin,"  AffA  O  Tleill,  -]  T)o  GuAit  fe  e  fein  Ayi 
ceAnn  c6i[\.  CApAtt,  acc  -do  pfeAb  niAfCAig  tli  X)6mr\A^V  Am^c  Af 
I05  Aif  'nof  jAlA  5Aoite,  i  "d'a  feAbAf  e  SeAgAn-An-'OioniAif  1,^ 
Af  eigin  T)o  bi  fe  'nA  curriAf  cof5  "oo  cuf  teo.  ID'feAc  f3 
cimceAtt  Aif.  t)i  ctii-o  "o'a  "OfeAmAib  mcAfjCA  tfe  n-A  ceile  -| 
A  tuiiteAt)  ACA  f^AfCA  6  n-A  ceile.  Iliof  tuig  SeAgAn  fAC  An 
nieAfbCAilt  50  bfCACAit)  fe  An  cAoi'oe  A5  eifge  -  fseom  A5 
ceAcc  Af  A  cuiT)  peAf,  -]  O  'DomnAitt  te  n-A  buit)eAn  iAoC  Ag  cuf 
ofCA  50  "oiAn.  Tliof  rheAC  cfOToe  SeAjAin  inf  An  AtrijAf  ux),  •] 
t)o  cfom  fe  Af  eifteAc  le  n-A  riiAfCAij  50  fiA-OAin,  -]  a\  t)ut  Af 
eofAnAifT»e  Annf o  -]  Annfut)  Ag  gtAOtjAC  a\k  a  (iinnfeA"onA  a  gcuit) 
feAf  "OO  coifiujAt).  "Oo  gni't)  fe  fein  lAffAcc  A\y  An  ftuAg  x>o 
bAiHujAt)  teif  1  n-eAgAf  coif,  acc  ni  fAib  ftige  cuin  CAfAt)  aca, 
1  bi  cult)  aca  50  glunAib  1  n-uif^e  -]  An  CAoit)e  A5  foriiAf  cim- 
CeAtl  OfCA.  "Plf  6  tAf  CUACA  t)o  b'cAT)  A  bfuffhof.  UAinij 
fgeoin  niof  mo  ofCA  -]  bfife  t)Af. 

t)ACAti)  -]  mAfbuijcAt)  cfi  ceAt)  t)eA5  feAf  aca.  T)o  b'6  CAt 
t)eifeAnnA6  SeAgAin-An-'OioniAif  e  Aguf  An  cubAifce  bA  itid  t)o 
CAfluij  fiAtti  X)6.  Ar\  in6it)  A  cuAit)  cfCAfnA  ftAn  CAf  inbeAf 
mitceAC  Suilig  t)o  ceiceAT)Af  leo,  Aguf  t)o  fgeinn  a  bftAic  fUAf 
coif  nA  tiAbAnn  A5  cuAftDAc  aca,  Aguf  t)ofn  niAfCAC  teif.  "Oo 
teAfbAin  Uif  ConAttAc  t)'Af  b'Ainm  jAttCAbAif  ac  'fAn  AbAinn  t)6 
"6  V  rhite  6  pAif c  An  buAtAt)  Aguf  t)o  tug  SeAgAn  O  tleitt  a  Cut 
Af  Uif  ConAitt,  Attuf  Aif,  A  ccAn^A  A^uf  A  cAfbAitt  corii  ce,  cifin, 
Le  ftneAfoit)  ceme,  A^uf  cnAp  nA  fgofnAig  te  buAitiifc  Aigne. 

t)i  O  T)orhnAitL  1  a  fAf-fif  50  meitifeAc,  "]  a  tjceinnce  cnArii 
4CA  t)'eif  An  buAit),  acc  ni  fAib  fiof  aca  50  fAbAtDAf  A5  t)eAnAt!) 
oibfe  nA  SAfAnAc,  obAif  no  ceip  Af  nA  g^i^l-  f^"  ^f  feAt)  CU15 
bliAt)nA  t)eA5  foitrie  1  in,  git)  guf  cAitteAt)Af  nA  mitce  feAf  i 
t)A  ttiittiun  punc  cuige. 

CAt)  t)o  t:)eAnfAit)  O  lleitt  tllAti  Anoif  ?  T)eif  teAbAf  nA 
Ceicfe  OttAtiiAin  50  fAib  fe  eAt)Cf'om  'tiA  ceAnn  TyA\\  eif  bfuijne 
Aift)  An  ^•^if^'  ■^^^  "^'  V^'^^  'r^  meit)  fin  acc  cof  CAince.  X)^  An 
cufAt!)  uT)  fb-AijeAncAriiAit  1  f6-lAiT)if  1  gcfoitje  1  a  jcofp  Cum 
CfomAt)  Af  ptubAigeAt  Aguf  Af  cneAt)Ai5  1  t)CA0b  bfif  At)  Aon 
bfuigne  AttiAin.  Hi  fAib  fe  t)A  ficcAt)  btiAt)An  t)'Aoif  fof  ■]  bi 
mifncAC     An     teoitiAin     1     5Comnuit»e     Aige.        'O'lAff     cuit)     t)'A 
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the  same  to  the  second  brave  file.  "  We  must  put  them  out 
of  that,"  said  O'Neill,  and  he  thrust  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  horse;  but  O'Donnell's  horsemen  rushed  out  on 
him  from  a  hollow  like  a  gale  of  wind,  and  great  as  Avas  Shane 
the  Proud  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  check  him. 
He  looked  around  him.  Some  of  his  companies  were  mixed 
up  together,  and  some  of  them  were  separated  from  each  other. 
Shane  did  not  understand  the  reason  of  the  confusion  till  he 
saw  the  tide  rising  and  terror  coming  upon  his  men,  and 
O'Donnell  with  his  band  of  heroes  pressing  upon  them  S3verely. 
Shane's  heart  did  not  fail  in  that  moment  of  distress,  and  he, 
with  his  horsemen,  began  slaughtering  savagely,  and  galloping 
to  and  fro,  calling  upon  his  captains  to  put  their  men  in  order. 
He  tried  to  gather  the  army  together  himself  in  proper  order, 
but  they  had  not  room  to  turn,  and  some  of  them  were  up  to 
the  knees  in  water  and  the  tide  flowing  up  all  round  them. 
Most  of  them  were  inland  men.  A  fresh  panic  fell  on  them 
and  they  broke  away. 

Thirteen  hundred  of  them  were  drowned  or  killed.  It  was 
Shane  the  Proud's  last  battle,  and  the  greatest  disaster  that 
ever  happened  to  him.  As  many  as  crossed  the  terrible  estuary 
of  the  Swilly  in  safety  fled  away,  and  their  prince  rushed  up 
the  side  of  the  river  to  look  for  a  ford,  with  a  few  horsemen. 
A  Tir-Conaill  man  of  the  name  of  Gallagher  showed  him  a 
ford  in  the  river  two  miles  from  the  battle-field,  and  Shane 
O'Neill  turned  his  back  on  Tir-Conaill,  sweating,  his  tongue 
and  his  palate  as  hot  and  dry  as  a  coal  of  fire,  and  a  lump  in 
his  throat  from  trouble  of  mind. 

O'Donnell  and  his  good  men  were  right  merry,  and  they  had 
bonfires  after  the  battle;  but  they  did  not  know  that  they 
v/ere  doing  the  work  of  the  English — work  which  it  had  failed 
those  foreigners  to  do  for  fifteen  years  before  that,  though  they 
liad  lost  thousands  of  men  and  two  millions  of  money  in  the 
attempt. 

What  will  O'Neill  of  Ulster  do  now?  The  Book  of  the  Four 
Masters  says  that  he  was  light  in  his  head  after  the  fight  at 
Ardingary,  but  that  is  only  a  turn  of  expression.  That  hero 
was  too  high-minded  and  too  strong  of  heart  and  of  limb  to  fall 
to  blubbering  and  to  groaning  over  the  loss  of  one  battle.  He 
was  not  forty  years  of  age  yet,  and  he  always  had  the  courage 
of  a  lion.  Some  of  his  military  officers  begged  him  to  yield 
to  the  English,  but  that  was  not  Shane's  intention  at  all.  He 
released  Somerled  the  SalloAv  (Sorley  Boy),  whom  he  had  had 
in  captivity  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  two  years,  and  sent  him 
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oi'p.s^Atxi  coj;Ait)  A1|^  geitlcAt)  "oo  SAfAtiA  Acc  nio|\  tt'e  fin  incinn 
SeAjAin  1  n-Aon  tof.  S5A01L  fe  SotfiAifte  "bui-Oe  "oo  Gi  mA|i 
6inie  Aije  te  t)A  t)tiAt)Ain,  1  Cuija  mAf  tCACcAijAe  50  Ctoinn 
•DorhnAitt  1  nAtbAin  e  Ag  lAffAit)  congAncA  oftA.  "Oo  5eAllAT)A|i 
"OO  ij  "1  $1^^"^  r^  pein  "I  gAfVOA  triAfCAC  loriAT)  coinne  teo  1 
tnt)utiAt)Ann  'Oviinne,  1  nAoncfuitn.  "O'  utritui5eA"OAf  50  CAtArh 
■06  -|  jteAfATDAf  pe  f"OA  1  gcAbAii  fAiffinj  "06.  Uaihij  peAf  eite 
Af  An  tAtAijA  teif,  "o'a|\  b'Ainm  Pierce,  t)j\ACA"o6it\  o  GLife  "oo 
6v^AlA^^()  cat)  "do  bi  Af\  fiub  t  A5  SeAgAn.  Hi  puit  Aon  f5|\ibinn 
te  pAgAit  *oo  t)eAfbui5?Ann  ^uf  tug  An  cApcAen  Pierce  ut)  "oiol 
potA  t)o  nA  liAibAnAij,  a6c  ca    rhfAf  geAjv  A5  gAt  uj-oaia  ai^. 

A  SeA5Ain-An-T)iomAif,  ca  "oo  jno  *oeAncA. 

"Oeif  "OO  nAriiAi-oe  pem  AriiAin,  50  fAib  T)o  lAxh  tAi"oi|\  wa|A 
P5AC  1  gcorimuTOe  A5  An  bpcA-p  iAg,  -]  nAC  fAib  gA-oui-Oe  nA  peA|A 
nii-fiAjAtcA  It)'  ecAnncAjAAib  te-o'  tinn.  "Oeiiv  fiA"o,  teip,  5Uf\  b'6 
*oo  gnAc  5An  puToe  Cum  bi-O  50  mbiAt)  a  pAic  "oe'n  peoit  "oo 
b'peAff,  niAf  "DeifceA,  A5  boCc  ib  Cpiopt),  "oo  cfuinnijeAt)  A|\  t)0 
tAi|\pi5.  ACc  CA  "oeifeAt)  tco'  peiteAcc  ■]  Let)'  gAipge  tAiCfxeAC, 
mA^i  CA  nA  tiAtbAnAij  50  cioc|\A(i  A5  cogA^nAij  te  Captain 
Pierce  inp  An  jCAbAn.  Tli  ctoippif  uAitt  "oe  ConAipc  Agup  ni  teAn- 
pAip  An  piAt)  puA-t)  tpe  coittcib  cno  nA  UpiuCA  50  "oeo  Apip.  Tli 
CtoippTd  ptuAigce  Uip  ©ogAin  "oo  jAipcAtA  niop  mo,  mAp  ca  piCe 
AtbAUAC  A^  "OO  cut  A  5An  piop  "ouic  -|  Pietce  "d'a  ngpiogAt)  gup 
triApbuijip  A  n-AicpeACA  1  mbpuigm  g^-^^^^-^'^  cAipe.  ppeAb  iT)' 
pui-Oe  o'n  mbopT)  pom  a  SeA5Ain-An-"OiomAip  -]  peAC  "oia  tiAp 
•010c  mAp  CA  An  cpteAg  1  ngioppACc  optAig  "oet)'  t)pom  tCAtAn. 

Agup  tiujAnn  An  coipptiun  AmuiC  Ai(i.  5puc  nA  PIlAoite,  -j 
bpipeAnn  nA  connA  bAnA  Ap  An  •ocpAig  te  puAim  coip  "bunAbAnn 
"Ouinne,  ■]  ceApbAnAnn  nA  "OAoine  Annpux)  CApn  ctoC  1  tog  mAp  a 
bpuit  SeA5An-An-T)iomAip  'nA  6ox)tA  te  bpeip  Agup  cpi  C&av 
btiA^An. 

"  SeACc  mbtiA^nA  SeApccAcc  cuic  c6-o 
Ttlite  btiA"t)Ain  ip  ni  bpecc, 
Co   bAp  cScAAin   mic  mic  Cuinn 
0  totOetc  Cpiopc  m  ccotAinn." 

tos  Pierce  teip  An  ceAnn  "oo  b'Aitne  1  nCipinn  "]  bAineAt)  An 
c-6A"OA(i  "OAop  "oe  Copp  T)ieeAnncA  tli  nsitt.  "puAip  Pierce  a  tnite 
ptinc  mAp  t)iot  a\^  An  gceAnn  o'n  mbAinpiogAin,  -\  buAiteAt)  An 
ceAnn  cAitipcAt  ux>  Ap  biopp  ap  An  pinn  "00  b'Aip*oe  Ap  CAipteAn 

t)Alte-AtA-CLlAt.' 
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as  an  envoj^  to  the  Clan  Donal  in  Scotland,  to  ask  aid  of  them. 
They  promised  it  to  him.  and  he  and  a  guard  of  horsemen 
appointed  a  place  of  meeting  with  them  at  Cushendun,  in 
Antrim.  They  bowed  to  the  ground  before  him,  and  prepared 
a  feast  for  him  in  a  large  tent.  Another  man  came  to  the 
place  also,  whose  name  was  Pierce,  a  spy  from  Elizabeth,  who 
had  heard  what  Shane  was  doing.  There  is  no  -^^rritten 
evidence  to  be  found  which  proves  that  this  Captain  Pierce 
gave  blood-money  to  the  Scots,  but  every  author  has  a  strong 
suspicion  of  it. 

Shane  the  Proud,  your  business  is  done. 

Your  very  enemies  say  that  your  strong  hand  was  ever  as  a 
shield  to  the  weak,  and  that  there  was  not  a  robber  nor  an  unruly 
man  in  your  territories  during  j'our  time.  They  sa}^,  too,  that 
it  was  your  custom  not  to  sit  down  to  your  food  until,  as  you 
would  say,  Christ's  poor,  who  gathered  on  your  threshold, 
had  had  their  fill  of  the  best  meat.  But  there  is  an  end  to 
your  generosity  and  to  your  valiant  deeds  now,  for  the  Scots 
are  eagerly  whispering  with  Captain  Pierce  in  the  tent.  You 
•v^dll  never  again  hear  the  baying  of  the  pack,  nor  follow  the 
red  deer  through  the  nut-woods  of  the  cantred  for  evermore. 
The  hosts  of  Tir-Eoghain  will  hear  3^our  battle-cry  no  more, 
for  there  are  twenty  Scots  behind  you  unknown  to  you,  and 
Pierce  is  nagging  at  them  that  j^ou  killed  their  fathers  in  the 
battle  of  Glenshesk.  Spring  to  your  feet  from  that  table, 
Shane  the  Proud,  and  look  behind  you,  for  the  spear  is  within 
an  inch  of  your  broad  back. 

And  the  curlew  cries  away  out  on  the  IMoj'le  Water,  and  the 
white  waves  break  soundingly  on  the  strand  near  Cushendun, 
and  the  people  there  show  a  cairn  of  stones  in  a  hollow,  where 
Shane  the  Proud  sleeps  these  three  hundred  j^ears  and  more. 

"  Seven  years,  sixty,  five  hundred 
(And)  a  thousand  years,  it  is  no  He, 
To  the  death  of  Shane  the  grandson  of  Conn 
From  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Body." 

Pierce  took  away  with  him  the  most  beautiful  head  in 
Ireland,  and  they  took  the  rich  clothing  from  the  headless  body 
of  O'lSTeill.  Pierce  received  his  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Queen  in  payment  for  the  head,  and  that  beloved  and  lovely 
head  was  stuck  upon  a  spike  on  the  highest  battlement  of 
Dublin  Castle. 
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(•o)    CAiUn   tiA  mX)nA^tKe.i 

SeAmuf  UA  T)ut!)5Aitt. 

"bi  CAitin  pAT)  o  1  "ocig  HA  mb|\Aittte  Aguf  ni  Wot)  Aon  ce6|\A 
Leif  An  m^iT)  oibfe  biot)  fi  a  cuf  foimpi  te  "oeAriArh. 

If  cumA  CAT)  A  CeAt)  5An  •oeAriArh  A^tif  b'peToifV  50  tnbeAt)  fe 
5An  *oeAnAtri  A|\  peA-O  fAite,  rlUA1|^  t)eAfpAiT)e  teif  An  gcAitin  e 
t>eAr\Am,  'f  e  An  p|\eA5|\A  bico  aici  1  5c6riinuit)e  :  "  O  biof  Cum 
e  fin  A  "OeAnArii  me  fein."  CeAp  nA  bfAitfe  a|\  "ocuif  50  -pAib 
CAitin  AnA-oiCeAttAC  aca,  Aguf  If  mmic  a  bi"oif  Ag  motAt)  An 
CAitin  Ajuf  A5  mAoi'OeAm   Aifci   te  bfAitfib  eite. 

Aon  iA  AtriAin  a  CAinig  feAn-bf AtAif  tucA  6  iriAinifcif\  eite, 
Aguf,  nuAif  A  cuAlA  fe  An  c-Afo-motAX)  Ai(K  cAilin  nA  mbfAicfe, 
"  belt)  fiof  AgAm-fA,"  Af  fe:feAn,  "  An  bpuit  fi  Com  mAic  Agtif 
•oeifceAf  tiom  1  beic." 

"  CojAf,"  Af  feifeAn  te  ceAnn  "oe  nA  bf Aicfib,  "  AbAi-(\  teif  An 
jcAitin  ceACc  ifceAc  1  feomfA  nA  teAbAf  Aguf,  ntiAif  a  beit)  fi 
ifcij  Ann,  AbAip  tei  guf  ceAfc  "oi  nA  teAbAif  a  mge." 

"  Aguf  CAT)  cuige  50  5cuiffinn  obAif  oinfige  mAf  fin  f oimpi  ? 
t)eAt)  peAfg  tiifci  Aguf  b'ffeToifv  50  bpAgfAt)  fi  finn.  Hi  fuififc 
CAitin  mAf  i  'f AjAit  5eAttAim  t)tiic." 

"  "OeAn  fut)  ofm,"  Af f'  An  feAn-bf ACAi|t. 

T)o  5tAOt)Ui5  fe  Af  An  gcAitin  Aguf  ni  fAib  fi  1  bfAT)  A5  ceACc, 
Aguf,  nuAif  A  tAini5  fi,  t)ubAifc  An  feAn-b|\ACAif  t6i  50  bog 
|\eiT)  :  "  Ctoifim  guf  AnACAitin  tu.  If  m6|^  An  c-iongnAt)  tiom, 
A  "DfvigiT),  nA  teAbAif  feo  beit  gAn  nije  ajac  f 6f." 

"  "Diof  "oifeAC  cun  e  fin  a  t)eAnAm,  me  fein,  a  AtAif." 

"  O  ni  5AbAt)  t)uic  e,  a  "bfigit),"  Aff'  An  bf ACAi-p  eite  50  feA^b; 
C  'n  tA  fAin  50  "oci  An  tA  in-oiu  ca  CAitin  nA  mtDfAicfe  mA|\  Ainm 
Af  6inne  a  bionn  "  Cun  e  fin  t)eAnAm  "  1  n-ionAt)  6  beit  •o6AncA. 


(f)    An  5 AT)  rriATiA 
no 

ATI    tOR5    An    t)6ARtA; 

S^Amuf  UA  T)ub5Aitt. 

TAmAtt  mAit  6  foin  Anoif  bi  "OAoine  'nA  5Comnuit)e  1  n-oiteAn 
t)eA5  1  n-ioCCAft  nA  b^ifeAnn  Aguf  ni  fAib  aca  aCc  An  $Aet)it5. 
TnA|\  geAtt  Ai-|\  50  mbiot)  t)Aoine  fAit)b|te  A5  ccaCc  Af  cuAifC  a|\ 
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THE  FRIAKS'  SERVANT  MAID. 

By  James  Doyle.     Translated  by  Mary  Doyle. 

There  was  a  servant  long  ago  at  the  friary,  and  there  were 
no  bounds  to  the  amount  of  work  she  used  to  be  about  doing. 

It  did  not  matter  what  was  left  undone,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  without  doing  for  a  quarter,  when  the  servant  would  be 
asked  to  do  it  the  answer  she  always  had  was,  "  I  was  going 
to  do  that  myself."  The  friars  at  first  thought  they  had  a 
very  diligent  servant,  and  often  they  used  to  be  praising  the 
girl,  and  boasting  of  her  to  other  friars. 

One  day  an  old  brother  came  to  them  from  another 
monastery,  and  when  he  heard  the  great  praises  of  the  friars' 
servant,  he  said,  "  I'll  find  out  if  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  said 
to  be." 

"Whisper,"  said  he  to  one  of  the  brothers;  "tell  the  girl 
to  come  into  the  library,  and  when  she  is  inside  there,  tell  her 
she  ought  to  wash  the  books." 

"  And  why  should  I  set  her  such  a  fool's  job?  She  would 
be  angry,  and  perhaps  she  would  leave  us.  It  is  not.  easy  to 
get  a  servant  like  her,  I  assure  you." 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  the  old  friar. 

He  called  the  girl;  she  was  not  long  coming,  and  when  she 
came  the  old  friar  said  to  her,  soft  and  smooth,  "  I  am  told 
you  are  a  great  girl.  I  wonder  very  much,  Brigid,  that  you 
have  those  books  so  long  without  washing." 

"  I  was  just  now  going  to  do  that  myself,  father." 

"  Oh  you  need  not,  Brigid,"  said  the  other  brother,  sharply. 

From  that  day  to  this  "  the  friars'  servant  girl  "  is  applied 
to  any  one  who  is  always  going  to  do  the  thing  instead  of 
having  it  done. 


THE  GAD  MARA,  OR  IN  SEARCH  OF  ENGLISH. 

By  James  Doyle.     Translated  by  Mary  Doyle. 

A  GOOD  while  ago  now  there  lived  people  in  a  little  island  in 
a  remote  part  of  Ireland  and  they  had  no  language  but  Irish. 
Because  w^ealthy  people  used  to  visit  the  island  now  and  again, 
the  poor  people  imagined  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  have 
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An  oM.eAn  Anoit-  Afuf  Afi-p  CeAp  nA  "OAOine  boccA  nA  f ai5  uaCa 
aCz  An  OeAnlA  "o'roJLUim  Aguf  50  mbei"Dif  fAit)bif  50  "oeo.  teAn- 
Ann  An  ^AtAt^  ceA-onA  mofAn  "OAOine  a  CeApAnn  niof  mo  ceitte 
belt  ACA  'nA  bi  aj  muinci|\  An  oileAin. 

"  ACc  CA  fAib  An   t3eAt\tA  te  pAjAit  ?  "      t)'in  1  An    Ceifc  Atioif. 

t)i  'friof  ACA  50  -|AAib  beAftA  1  n-6i|vinn,  aCc  CuAtA-OAjA  50  t^Aib 
An   t)eA|\lA  'oob'  peAf^A  'fA  -oorhAn  1  nit)Aite  Aca  CIiaC. 

Ua|\  eif  mofAn   CAince  Aguf   corhfAit)   focnui5eAt)Af    A]a   t)uine 

ACA  A   CU|\  50    t)Alte    ACA   CllAt   Af   tOfg   An    "DcAftA. 

An  tA  bi  An  peAf  A5  imteACc  bAt)  ^oij  teAC  5tif\  50  bAimeif- 
ice  A  bi  fe  A5  -oul.  "Di  An  iA  'nA  Ia  f Aoi|\e  Af  An  oileAn.  UAinig 
muincif  An  oileAin  50  teif,  65  Aguf  cfionnA,  50  "oci  po|\c  nA 
b6i|\eAnn  Aguf  cuifCA-O  An  peA]^  Anonn  Af  An  "ocif  rh6i|\  a|\  An 
mbA'o  bA  rho  A|\  An  oiteAn. 

"O'-pAg  ceACcAi-fve  An  "DeAftA  ftAn  aca  Agup  "o'lmcig  Ai-p  50  "bAite 
y5<tA  CLiAC.  UAf  eif  A  belt  CAmAli  'fA  CAtAif  bi  "beAftA  Aige,  -Oa 
f ocAt,  "  Good-morrow,"  Aguf  CeAp  fe  50  f Aib  fe  1  n'Am 
Aige  fitteAt)  A  bAiie.  t)i  fe  cuiffeAC  50  teof.  6  beit  A5  coifi- 
■OeAtc,  Aguf  nuAi|\  A  tAinig  fe  50  "oci  peit  An  C10CA15  1  n-Aice 
nA  fAiffge,  fuit)  fe  fiof. 

t)i  nA  focAit  50  Cfuinn  jAfCA  Ai^e,  -]  te  beAgtA  50  mbeAt) 
fiAt)  cAiitce  Aige,  bioa;)  f 6  A5  f At)  triAf  pAi"0|\in  "  Good-morrow," 
"  good- morrow,"  "  good-morrow." 

t)T  An  Aimfif  ftiuc  Aguf  bi  peit  An  C10CA15  boj.  5°  "oeirhin, 
bi  fi  'nA  coin  a|v  bojAt),  Agtif,  nuAif  a  bi  An  peAf  boCc  A5  "out 

C|\AfnA,   CUAlt)    f6    A|\   tA|\    AgUf  "o'   p6bAi|\  "oo   belt  bAlt)Ce.       tJAf^- 

Ain5  pe  e  pein  AniAci  1  gcuniA  eicinc  '&^\:<X'  bAin  fe  a\y\a6  An  CAtAiti 
ci|Mm.      ACz,  mo  CpeAC  if  mo  CAf  !    bi  An   t3eAftA  CAiltce  Aige. 

tluAif  A  tAini5  fe  A  bAile  Aguf  nuAi^A  "o'lnnif  f6  a  fg^At  "oo 
muincip  An  oileAin,  bio-OA-iA  buAi'OeAt\tA  50  teo^^,  •Aguf  'fe  "oubAij^c 
gAC  "ouine  ACA  teif  pein  guf  mo^  An  cfuAg  nAC  e  pein  a  cuifeAt) 
50  t)Aite-AtA-CliAt. 

ACc  CA"o  A  bi  te  •o^AnArh  Anoip  ?  t)i  An  t)6AftA  cAittce  1  bf^it 
An  CiocAig  Aguf  b'p^i'oiiA  50  mbeAt)  pe  te  pAjAit  pop. 

X)o  jtuAip  peipeAf  "oe  ttiuincif  An  oiteAin  Anonn  A-fv  bA"o  50 
"OCI  An  "DCif  rhoit\  Agup  peAp  An  "DeAptA  te  n-A  gcoip.  UeApbAin 
f6  t)6ib  CAp  CAitt  pe  An   t)eAptA  1  tAp  nA  "p^ite. 

CpomA"DAp    50     teip    Ap    An     AIC    a    tobAC    Agup    A    tAOpSA^O     Agtip 

niop  b'pA"OA  "Ooib  A5  5AbAit  "oo'tt  obAip  peo  nuAip  "oo  buAit  gAT) 
mApA  teb. 

"  Sin    6    An    pocAt,"    "  Sin    6    An    pocAt,"    ApfACCACcAife      An 

t)6Ap.tA,  "  5AX)  mApA,"   "  5At)   mApA." 
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English  and  that  they  would  be  rich  for  ever.  The  same 
ailment  follows  a  good  many  who  think  they  have  much  more 
sense  than  had  the  people  of  the  island. 

But  where  was  the  English  to  be  had ;  that  was  now  the 
question.  They  knew  there  was  English  in  Ireland,  but  they 
had  heard  the  best  English  in  the  world  was  in  Dublin. 

After  much  talk  and  discussion  they  fixed  on  one  of  them- 
selves to  be  sent  to  Dublin  in  search  of  English. 

The  day  the  man  was  leaving  you  would  think  it  was  to 
America  he  was  going.  The  day  was  a  holiday  on  the  island. 
The  whole  population  of  the  island,  young  and  old,  came  down 
to  Port  Erinn,  and  the  man  was  put  across  on  the  mainland  in 
the  biggest  boat  on  the  island. 

The  English  delegate  bade  them  farewell,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Dublin.  After  being  a  short  time  in  the  city  he 
had  English,  "  Good  morrow,"  two  words,  and  he  thought  it 
was  time  for  him  to  be  returning  home.  He  was  tired  enough 
from  walking,  and  when  he  came  as  far  as  "  the  Left-handed 
Man's  swamp,"  close  to  the  sea,  he  sat  down.  He  had  the  words 
correctly,  and  lest  he  should  lose  them,  he  used  to  be  repeating 
them  like  a  prayer — "  Good  morrow,  good  morrow." 

The  weather  was  wet  and  the  swamp  soft.  Indeed  it  was  a 
regular  quagmire;  and  when  the  poor  man  was  crossing  he 
went  bogging,  and  was  near  being  drowned.  He  pulled  himself 
out  some  way  and  got  to  dry  land.  But,  sorrow  and 
distraction,  he  had  lost  the  English. 

When  he  reached  home,  and  when  he  told  his  tale  to  the 
people  of  the  island,  they  were  troubled  enough,  and  it  is 
what  each  said  to  himself,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was  not  he 
himself  that  was  sent  to  Dublin. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  now.  The  English  was  lost  in 
the  swamp  of  the  Left-handed  Man,  and  maybe  it  would  be 
found  yet. 

Six  of  the  islanders  went  over  in  a  boat  to  the  mainland, 
and  the  ''  English  "  man  with  them.  He  showed  them  where 
he  lost  the  English  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp.  They  all  set 
to  work  to  dig  and  shovel  the  place,  and  they  were  not  long 
at  the  work  when  they  came  upon  a  gad  mara,  or  sea  rod. 

"  That's  the  word,  that's  the  word,"  said  the  messenger, 
"Gad  mara,  gad  mara."  • 
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pxvit-S56xM. 

til  tiACAi-o  mire  50  b|iAC  a]\  jcut 

rt";A  f  eijTti  beic  uriiAi  ■OAoib  'f  m6|i  mo  teun, 

tTltinA  'OC15  tiom  fiubAl,  muriA  ■01:15  tiom  ]^iu5aI/, 
tritinA  "005  tiom  fiut)Al  AH  mo  pAi|ic-fe  fein. 

C<.\ini5  An  CfVAcnoTiA  ceit,  i  fin  me  fiAf  A-f\  tiAncA  bfCAg  pei-|A,  A-f\ 
cAoili  An  t36cAi|\,  Aguf  nio|\  ti'pA'OA  5U|\  CU1C  mo  eo'oLAt)  ofm. 
Aguf  im'  co'DtAt)  connAi|\c  me  Aipimg. 

Do  tti  me  Ag  fiutDAl,  mA|^  fAoit  me  im'  Aifting,  1  ■ocif  AnAicnit) 
nAc  fAili)  me  A|MAm  |\oime  yeo  1  n-Aon  ci|\  cofmuit  tei,  t)i  fi  Com 
bfieAj  fin.  t)i  boitfe  caoIa  ■oo-fiut)ALcA  A5  -out  cfiT)  An  ci-p 
Aluinn  feo,  Aguf  "oo  Oi  pAifceAnnA  gtAfA  Aguf  feA|\  bog  uAicne, 

AgUf  n-Ulle  fOfC  blAC  "d'a    bpACAIt)   fUlt  A|\1Am,  A5  -pAf  Af  5aC  Aon 

CAoib  ■oe'n  V)6tAij\.  Act:  no  bi  An  b6tA-f\  pein  CAm  coff aC  cIoCaC, 
Aguf  bi  fpfvuilteAc  A5  fei-oeAt)  Ai-p,  "oo  toic  Aguf  "oo  "OAtt  ftiile 
r\A  n-OAoine  "oo  bi  Ag  fiubAt  Ann. 

Agtif  niot\  bfA-OA  50  bpACAit)  me  peAf  65  tutitiAf  tAi-oif  AmAc 
f6:nAm,  A5  gAbAit  An  bocAf  mA|-i  "oo  bi  me  pein.  Aguf  ConnAic 
me  An  c-ogAnAC  fo  Ag  feAfAtri  50  mmic  cum  An  put)Ai|\  cifm  "oo 
bi  -d'a  fei-oeAt)  Af  An  mb6CA|\  "oo  cuimiLc  t)'A  fuiiib.  -Aguf  "oo 
bi  An  b6cAf\  cotfi  ti-Airhfeit)  Agtif  com  cLoCac  fin  guf  cuic  fe 
Anoif  Ajuf  Afif  mAf  bi  fe  A5  fUibAl.  Agtif  An  UAif  "OeifCAnnAC 
"DO  CU1C  fe  niof  feAt)  fe  eifige  no  50  "ocAinig  mife  com  fAT)A 
teif,  Aguf  tngAf  mo  tAtri  "06  gun  tog  me  Af  a  "oa  Coif  Afif  e, 
Aguf  "oubAifc  me  teif  50  f Aib  fint  AgAm  nAc  fAib  fe  gofcuijce. 
"D'-ffveAgAif  feifeAn  "oe  bfiACfAib  binne  btAfCA  nAC  fAib  fe  go-fv- 
cmjte  50  mof,  acc  50  fdib  fAicciof  Aif  nAC  "DcuicfAt)  fe  50 
■oeijAeAt)  A  Aifcif  An  tA  fin,  niAf  "oo  bi  An  bocAf  com  ^Ai(yX)  Aguf 
Com  cfUAit)  fin.  Aguf  -o'fiAffuij  mife  "be  An  fA"OA  "oo  bi  te  t)tit 
Aij^e.  DubAifc  feifeAn  nAf  bfAt)A,  aCc  guf  miAn  teif  "otit  50 
bAiLe-mof  "oo  bi  cuig  mite  AmAC  UAinn,  fut  cAinig  An  oTdCe  ai|v, 
oif  but)  miAn  teif  fut)  te  n'lte,  Aguf  tcAbuitj,  fAgAit,  Aguf  gAn 
An  oit)ce  "oo  cAiceAtti  Amuig  Af  An  mbocAf  fiAt)Ain  fin. 

Aguf  nuAifv  CuAtAit)  me  fin  -oo  bi  longAncAf  ofm,  6if  bi  "bA 
UA11A  "oe'n  tA  AgAinn  fof,  foim  ttiit)e  nA  gfeine,  Agvif  b'fofuf  "oo 
■6uine  Afv  bit  "oo  bi  Corn  tuttriAf  tAi-oif  teif  An  ogAnAC  fin  CU15 
n'lite  t)o  fiubAt  in  fAn  Am  fin.  "oA  bf Agf At)  fe  An  t)f oCbotAf  Aguf 
•oA  f lubAtfAt)  f6  Af  An  iTiACAife  b  eAg  feit)  "oo  bi  te  n-A  tAoib  ; 
Aguf  "oubAifc  me  fin  leif. 

"  11A  biot)  longAncAf  ofc  f iim-fA,"  a  "oeif  f6,  "  6if  ni  f^itiif 
te  riuine  Af  bit  in  fAn  cif  feo  An  bocAf  pAgbAit.  Com  ctoCAt 
cnApAC  co[\pAC  Aguf  AtA  ATI  botAji,  CAltfi-O  t)uine  fAtiAitiAinc  Ai^, 
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A-N  ALLEGORY,, 

Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D. 

(Translated  by  Norma  Borthwick.) 

The  evening  became  hot,  and  I  stretched  back  on  a  fine  grassy? 
bank  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  it  was  not  long  till  I  fell 
asleep.     And  in  my  sleep  I  saw  a  vision. 

I  was  walking,  as  I  thought  in  my  dream,  in  an  unknown 
country,  such  that  I  wa  never  before  in  any  country  like  it, 
it  was  so  fine.  There  were  narrow  roads,  very  bad  for  walking, 
running  through  this  beautiful  country,  and  there  were  green 
fields  and  soft  green  grass,  and  every  sort  of  flower  that  the 
eye  ever  saw,  growing  on  each  side  of  the  road.  But  the  road 
itself  was  crooked  and  uneven  and  stony,  and  there  was  a 
dusty  wind  blowing  on  it  that  hurt  and  blinded  the  eyes  of 
the  peojjle  that  were  walking  in  it. 

And  it  was  not  long  till  I  saw  a  young,  active,  strong  man 
out  before  me,  going  the  same  road  as  I  was  myself.  Ana  I 
saw  this  young  fellow  standing  often  to  rub  out  of  his  eyes  Ihe 
dry  dust  that  was  being  blown  on  the  road.  And  the  road  was 
so  uneven  and  so  stony  tha  he  fell  now  and  again  as  he  was 
walking.  And  the  last  time  that  he  fell  he  could  not  rise 
until  I  came  up  to  him,  and  I  gave  him  my  h-'n  till  I  raiset 
him  up  on  his  feet  again,  and  I  said  to  him  nat  I  hoped  he 
was  not  hurt.  He  answered  in  sweet,  pleasant-sounding  words 
that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  but  that  he  was  afraid  he  would 
not  come  to  the  end  of  his  journey  that  day,  as  the  road  was 
so  rough  and  so  hard.  And  I  asked  him  if  he  had  far  to  go. 
He  said  he  had  not  far,  but  that  he  wished  to  go  to  a  big 
town,  that  was  five  miles  out  from  us,  before  night  came  on 
him,  for  he  wanted  to  get  something  to  eat  and  a  bed,  and 
not  to  spend  the  night  outside  on  that  wild  road. 

And  when  I  heard  that  there  was  wonder  on  me,  for  we  had 
two  hours  of  the  day  yet  before  sunset,  and  it  would  be  easy 
for  anybody  who  was  so  active  and  strong  as  that  young  man 
to  walk  five  miles  in  that  time  if  he  left  the  bad  road,  and 
if  he  walked  on  the  fine,  smooth  plain  that  was  beside  it ;  and 
I  said  that  to  him. 

"  Do  not  be  surprised  at  me,"  says  he,  "  for  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  in  this  country  to  leave  the  road.  As  stony 
and  knotty  and  rugged  as  the  road  is,  a  person  must  stay  on 
it.     If  he  leaves  the  road  to  walk  on  the  fine,  smooth  plain, 
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IDA  ■pAjAtin   fe  An   botAf  te  ■pititiAt  A]\  An   mACAine  b|\e45  -p^it!), 

iOCpAn!)    X&    Af    50    5^A-p.        Ua    tuCC    gA^l'DA    A|\    An    mb6CA|\    fO    AgUf 

Aj^  ti-mte  t)otAf  in  fAn  cifv  feo,  fAig-oiufAit)  mofA  "outtA.  It'  iat) 
nA  fAi 5*01  uf\ Alt)  feo  "oo  finne  jaC  Aon  ttocAf  Ann  fAn  ci-p  feo  Aguf 
if  otc  "DO  -fvinneA"OA-f\  iatd,  aCc  triA  f AgAnn  "ouine  cuiffeAt  An  b6cA-t\ 
te  fiutiAl-  Af  An  rriACAife,  leAncAf  e  teif  An  ngAfOA  "ouG  fo,  A^uf 
beifTO  Aif,  Agtif  ciomAiniT)  fompA  e,  50  gcuifpiT)  a\^  An  mbotAf 
Afif  &,  5An  buit)eA<iAf  "oo." 

"  x^Cc,"  Af  f A  mif e  teif  An  fcf Ainf eAf ,  "  ni  f ei'oif  50  bfuit  An 
oifeAt)  fin  "oe  fAij'on'ifAit)  "otibA  Af  jac  Aon  ttocAf  in  fAn  cif  te 

tUCC    fltitiAtCA    nA    mbotAf    "00    fmAfcCUJAt)    AgUf    "OO    fAfUjAt)    mAf 

fin.      HaC  mbionn  tuCc-fiubAtCA  nA  mbotAf  niof  lomA-OAriitA  'nA 

An  JAfOA  "Otlb  f O,  AgUf  nAC  bf eA"Df At)  flAT)  An  tAttl   UACCAIf  f AgAlt 

OffA,  Aguf  bfifeAt)  AfceAc,  in  a  n-Aitiht)eoin,  Af  An  mACAife  min 
Atuinn  fin,  Aguf  jAn  fAnAifiAinc  Af  An  mbotAf  5fAnnA  put)AfA6 
pott-tionriiAf  fo  ?  " 

"  "O'f  eAt)f  AiT)if  fin  t)eAnAm  50  cinnce,"  Af  fAn  ftf  Ainf  eAf, 
"  oif  bionn  fiCe  f eAf  tAitjif  Af  An  mbotAf  1  n-AgAit)  An  Aon  5iSft)A 
AitiAm,  aCc  aca  foft  "Of Aoit)eActA  fgAptA  Ag  An  njAftJA  t)ub,  Ann 
fAn  fpeif  Of  cionn  nA  mbotAf,  Aguf  if  t)6i5  teif  An  tutt-fiubAit 
tiaC  bfuit  Aon  neAfc  aca  nA  boitf e  t)'pA5bAit,  A^uf  CAf  eif  5AC 

•Olt  AJjUf  t)OCA1f  AgUf   "OOtAlf   Tj'a  TtCAgAnn    OffA  Ann   fnA  ftijtib 

mittceACA  mAttuigte  feo,  ni'  An  cfoit)e  nA  An  cofAifce  aca  lAt) 
t)'fA5bAit,  Ajuf  If  t)6i5  guf  Ab  e  fin  mAf  gcAtt  Af  An  t)fAoit)eA(ic 
T)o  fgAp  nA  t)Aoine  t)ubA.  xXCc  if  e  An  fUT)  if  longAncAige  aca 
uite,  nAC  bfuit  in  fAn  gcu  x>  if  mo  ne  nA  fAi5t)iuf Aib  feo  aCc 
cofttiuileACtA  fAi5t)iufAit)  ;  if  f5Aitit)e  jAn  bfig  ^An  fubftAinc 
lAt),  aCc  If  t)6i5  te  tuCc-fiubAtCA  nA  mbotAf  guf  pint  Ajuf  feoit 
lAX),  Ajuf  50  toicfit)  fiAt)  An  t)uine  p Agf Af  An  botAf  te  n-A  5CUIT) 
Afm." 

Xyo  fiubtAmAf  Af  Af  n-AjAit)  te  ceite  Ann  fin,  -]  niof  brAt)A 
50  f AbAmAf  Com  f Afuigte  fin  guf  b'eigin  "ouinn  fuit)e  fiof  Af  An 
mbotAf,  Agttf  T)o  goitt  An  CAfc  Aguf  An  cuiffe  offAinn  50  mof. 
"OubAifC  me  Ann  fin  teif  An  ojAnAC,  "  Hi  beinn  Com  t)onA  fo  t)A 
mbeit  tjeoC  uif^e  AgAm." 

"  UA  cobAf  bfeAg  fiof-tiifse,"  At)ubAift  fe,  "  f A  bun  cf Ainn 
bfeAg  ubAtt,  ceAtfAitiA  mite  AmAC  foitiAinn,  ACt  tA  fe  Af  An 
CAoib  Afcig  "oe'n  ctAit)e,  in  fAn  mACAife,  Aguf  ni  t)tifT)eAnnAC  6 
•out  Com  fAt)A  teif." 

ACc  t)0  goitt  An  CAfc  Ofm  Com  mof  fin  50  nt)UbAifc  m6, 
"  CAitit)  m6  6t  xTf,  t)A  mAfboCAit)e  Af  An  moimit)  me.  Ufeofuig 
m6  50  t)Ci'  An  cobAf  fo."  UAinig  fAicCiof  Af  An  ogAnAC,  Aguf 
t)tibAifc  f6,  "  If  1  mo  C6mAifte  t)uic  jAn  "out  Ann,  aCc  mA  'f 
6i5eAn  "OUIC,  ni  bAcpAit)  m6  tu.      ^TAjfAit)  m6  x>o  Cuit)eACtA  nuAlf 
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he  will  pay  for  it  severely.  There  are  guards  on  this  road  and 
on  every  road  in  this  country — great  black  soldiers.  It  was 
these  soldiers  who  made  every  single  road  in  this  country,  and 
'tis  bady  they  made  them;  but  if  a  weary  person  leaves  the 
road  to  walk  on  the  plain,  they  follow  him  with  this  black 
guard,  and  they  catch  him  and  drive  him  before  them  till  they 
put  him  on  the  road  again  in  spite  of  him." 

"  But,"  said  I  to  the  stranger,  "  there  cannot  be  so  many 
black  soldiers  on  every  road  in  the  country  as  to  repress  and 
overcome  the  people  who  walk  the  roads  like  that.  Are  not 
the  people  who  walk  the  roads  more  numerous  than  this  black 
guard,  and  could  not  they  get  the  upper  hand  of  them,  and 
break  in,  in  spite  of  them,  upon  that  smooth,  beautiful  plain, 
and  not  stay  on  this  ugly,  dusty  road,  full  of  holes?  " 

"  They  could  do  that  certainly,"  said  the  stranger,  "  for  there 
are  twenty  strong  men  on  the  road  against  the  one  guardsman, 
but  the  black  guard  have  scattered  a  sort  of  enchantment  in  the 
air  over  the  roads,  and  the  travelers  think  they  are  not 
able  to  leave  the  roads,  and  after  all  the  want  and  trouble  and 
misery  that  comes  on  them  in  these  awful,  accursed  roads, 
they  have  not  the  heart  .nor  the  courage  to  leave  them,  and 
probably  that  is  on  account  of  the  enchantment  that  the  black 
fellows  have  scattered.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
these  things  is  that  most  of  these  soldiers  are  only  imitation 
soldiers;  they  are  shadows  without  force  or  substance,  but 
the  people  who  walk  the  roads  think  that  they  are  flesh  and 
blood,  and  that  they  would  wound  anybody  who  would  leave 
the  road    with  their  weapons." 

We  walked  forward  together  then,  and  it  was  not  long  till 
we  were  so  tired  that  we  had  to  sit  down  on  the  road,  and  thirst 
and  fatigue  oppressed  us  greatly.  I  said  then  to  the  young 
man,  "  I  would  not  be  so  bad  if  I  had  a  drink  of  water." 

"  There  is  a  fine  well  of  spring- water,"  said  he,  "  at  the  foot 
of  a  beautiful  apple-tree,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  before  us,  but 
it  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch,  in  the  plain,  and  it  is  not 
lawful  to  go  as  far  as  it." 

But  the  thirst  troubled  me  so  much  that  I  said,  "  I  must 
drink  out  of  it,  if  I  were  to  be  killed  on  the  instant.  Lead  me 
to  this  well."  Fear  came  upon  the  young  man,  and  he  said, 
"  'Tis  my  advice  to  you  not  to  go  there,  but  if  you  must,  I  will 
not  hinder  you.  I  will  leave  your  company  v/hen  I  come  as 
far  as  the  Avell.  Kill  yourself,  if  you  wish;  but  you  shall 
not  kill  me." 

We  rose  then,  and  we  walked  together  till  we  saw  a  great, 
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ciucpAf  me  corn  ipAX)A  teif-An  cobAf.  ITlAnt)  tu  p6in,  triA'-p  miAii 
ieAC  ;    Acc  ni  riiAixOocAit)  cti  mife." 

X)'eiiAi5eAniAjA  Ann  fin,  Aguf  fiuli)tAniAt\  te  ceite,  50  bpACAtriA-p 
C]\Ann  tnof  Atuinn  Ag  eijMge  Af  An  niACAi|\e,  ciniCiott  -piCe  pfei-pfe 
AfceAc  o'n  mbocA-p.  CuAit)  me  fUAf  a^v  bAff  An  CtAiiie  x>o  bi  a-|\ 
CAOib  An  bocAin,  Aguf  connAic  me  cobAfv  gl-An  gte-geAt  fiof-uifge 
■o'a  rseiteA-O  AmAc  fA  bun    An    C|\Ainn  A\yx)  Aluinn,  Aguf  connAic 

me  btACA  bAnA  A^tlf  UbtA  bCAgA  AgUf  ubLA  teAt-Apuit)  AgUf  ubtA 

m6|iA  "oeAfgA  tAn-Aptnt),  Ag  fAf  te  ceile  a\\  An  ^cfAnn  fin,  ACc 
■00  bi  An  oif\eA"o  fin  "oe  fmAcc  Aguf  -oe  fgAnnfA-d  Af  "ftAoinib  nA 
cife  fin  nAf  bAineAt)  oifeAt)  Aguf  Aon  ubAtt  aca,  A^uf  bA  ieifi 
"OAm,  A|\  An  bpeAf  fA-OA  fAfAiiiAit  T)o  bi  CAfc  timciott  An  cobAi-p 
CAorri-Atuinn  fin,  nA6  "ocAini^  Aon  "ouine  1  n-Aice  teif  le  b-6t. 
Acc  nuAif  ConnAic  mife  An  meAt)  fin  "oo  jeic  mo  cfoi"t)e  1  tAfv 
mo  cteib,  Agtif  "oubAifc  me  '5  of-Afo,  "  tDAinfit)  me  ctii"o  "oe  nA 
b-tibtAib  fin  Agtif  otfAit)  me  mo  "ootAin  "oe'n  cobA-p  fin,  mA  'fe 
An  bAf  ACA  1  nT)An  *OAm." 

Ajtif  teif  fin  t)'eifi5  me  "oe  teim  Aifo  eAT)c-[\om  Ae]\A6  x>e  bAf-p 
An  ctAi'oe-ceofAnn  Aguf  AfceAC  Af  An  mACAife  min  Atuinn.  Aguf 
nuAif  ConnAic  An  c-ogAUAC  An  nit)  fin,  "do  teig  fe  ofnA  Af,  oif 
bA  "6015  teif  5Uf  b'e  mo  bAf  "oo  bi  me  X)'a  cofuigcACC. 

A5Uf  nuAif  CAimg  mife  teAC-beAtAij  i"oif  An  5ctAi"6e  A^^uf 
An  cobAf,  "o'eifig  fAi]i;T)iuf  "oub,  mAf  beic  AffACC  Ait)beAt  uf- 
5fAnnA,  fUAf,  Af  An  bpeAf  fAT)A,  Ajuf  "oo  C05  fe  ctATOeAifi  mof 
te  mo  ceAnn  ■oo  fjotCAt),  mAf  fAoit  me.  Aguf  "oo  CuAtAit)  me 
Af  mo  cut  ATI  f5feAT)  X)o  cuif  An  c-ogAnAC  Af  An  mbocAf  Af,  te 
rcAnn-f AicCiof;  Tliof  tiigA  'nA  fin  An  fAicciof  "oo  bi  ofm  fein, 
oif  ni  fAib  Afm  Af  bit  AjAm  te  mo  cofAinc.  Acc  "oo  Cfom  me 
A\K  ctoic  rhAit  rhoif  "oo  bi  fA  mo  coif,  corii  mof  te  mo  "Oofn  pein, 
Aguf  tug  me  C05A  ufCAif  "oe'n  ctoic  fin  teif  An  fAijTDiuf  Ait)- 
beAt.  "Oo  buAit  An  ctoc  e,  mAf  fAoit  me,  1  gceAfC-tAf  a  6A"OAin, 
Aguf  cuAit)  fi  AniAC  cfiT)  A  ceAnu,  AriiAit  Aguf  nAc  fAib  Ann  aCc 
fgAite.  Aguf  Af  An  moimit)  niof  teif  •OAm  cfut  nA  cumA  An 
cfAij-oiufA,  ACC  "OO  bi  fuT)  gAn  cfut  Ann  ArhAit  ftAm  *oe'n  Ceo, 
Aguf  X)o  tCAj  An  ceo  fin,  Ajuf  T)o  fgAp  fe  Ann  fAn  fpeif,  Aguf 
ni  fAib  "OA-OAit)  eA"DfAiiTi-fe  Aguf  An  cobAf.  CU15  mC  Ann  fin 
uaC  f Ai5"oiuf  nA  f eAf  cojait)  "oo  bi  Ann,  aCc  fUT)  bfCAjAC  "i  fgAite 
•00  finncAt)  te  "Of aoi'dcaCc,  Cum  ua  nxiAoine  "oo  fgAnnfugAt)  o'n 
cobAf.  CuAit)  me  50  "oci  An  c-uifge  Aguf  niof  bAC  fux)  a\\  bit 
eite  me.  CfoniAf  Af  An  uifge  Aguf  "o'ctAf  mo  fAit  t>e,  Aguf  "OAf 
tiom-fA  50  fAib  fe  Com  mAit  te  fion.  t)Ain  me  tibAtt  mof  TieAfg 
•oe'n  CfAnn  Ann  fin  Aguf  "o'lceAf  e,  Aguf  "oo  bi  f6  Corii  mitif 
im'  beAt  te  mit.  TluAif  ConnAic  me  fin,  gtAot)  me  Af  An  ogAnAC 
o.5Uf  "oubAifc  me  teif  "  ceACc  Afc  aC  CugAm,  oif  nAC  fAib  "oa'oai'C) 
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beautiful  tree  rising  out  of  the  plain,  about  twenty  perches  in 
from  the  road.  I  went  up  on  the  top  of  the  ditch  that  was 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  I  saw  a  pure,  bright-looking  well 
of  spring-water  gushing  out  under  the  foot  of  the  beautiful 
high  tree,  and  I  saw  white  blossoms  and  little  apples  and  half- 
ripe  apples  and  large,  red,  fully-ripe  apples  growing  together 
on  that  tree.  But  there  was  so  much  repression  and  terror 
on  the  people  of  that  country  that  nobody  gathered  as  much  as 
one  apple  of  them,  and  it  was  clear  to  me,  by  the  long-growing 
grass  that  was  round  about  that  lovely  well,  that  no  person 
came  near  it  to  drink.  But  when  I  saw  that  much,  my  heart 
leaped  within  my  breast,  and  I  said  aloud,  "  I  will  gather  some 
of  those  apples,  and  I  will  drink  my  fill  of  that  well,  if  it  is 
death  that  is  in  store  for  me." 

And  with  that  I  rose  in  a  high,  light,  active  jump  from  the 
top  of  the  boundary  ditch  and  in  upon  the  smooth,  beautiful 
plain.  And  when  the  young  fellow  saw  that,  he  gave  a  sigh, 
for  he  thought  it  was  my  death  I  was  seeking. 

And  when  I  came  half-way  between  the  ditch  and  the  well,  a 
black  soldier  arose,  like  a  great,  hideous  monster,  up  out  of  the 
long  grass,  -and  he  took  up  a  great  sword  to  split  my  head,  as 
I  thought.  And  I  heard  behind  me  the  scream  that  the  young 
man  on  the  road  put  out  of  him,  with  intense  fear.  No  less  than 
that  was  the  fear  that  was  on  myself,  for  I  had  no  weapon  at 
all  to  defend  myself.  But  I  stooped  for  a  good  big  stone  that 
was  under  my  foot,  as  big  as  my  own  fist,  and  I  gave  a  choice 
throw  of  that  stone  at  the  terrible  soldier.  The  stone  hit  him, 
as  I  thought,  in  the  very  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  it  went 
out  through  his  head,  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  shadow. 
And  on  the  instant  the  appearance  and  shape  of  the  soldier 
were  dim  to  me,  but  there  was  a  shapeless  thing  there  like  a 
wreath  of  mist,  and  that  mist  melted,  and  it  dispersed  into 
the  air,  and  therp  was  nothing  between  myself  and  the  well. 
Then  I  knew  that  he  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  warrior,  but  an 
unreal  thing  and  a  shadow,  made  by  magic  to  frighten  the 
people  from  the  well.  I  went  to  the  water,  and  no  other 
thing  hindered  me.  I  bent  down  to  the  water  and  I  drank  my 
fill  of  it,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  as  good  as  wine.  I  pulled 
a  big  red  apple  from  the  tree  then  and  ate  it,  and  it  was  as 
sweet  in  my  mouth  as  hone}^  When  I  saw  that,  I  called  to 
the  young  man,  and  said  to  him  "  to  come  in  to  me,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him."  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that, 
he  came  in  over  the  ditch  himself,  and  he  in  great  fear,  and 
he  made  for  the  well.     He  drank  his  fill  out  of  it,  and  he  ate 
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te  n-A  t)ACA"6."  Corn  tuAt  Aguf  tuj  fe  fin  -p^  "oeAivA,  tAinig  fS 
•pein  AfceAc  CAf  An  5ctAi"De,  Agtif  e  pA  CAgtA  mof,  Ajuf  -(Mnn  f6 
Af  An  cobA-fi.  t)'6t  fe  a  fAic  Af,  Aguf  "o'lc  fe  A  fAit  "oe  nA 
n-utitAiti,  Aguf  fineAtriA-fv  fiA|\  te  c6ite  aj^  An  ttpeAt^  bjAeAg  bog, 
Aguf  cofU15eAmA]^  Ag  CAinc.  xXgtif  T)'piA):|\ui5  me  t)6  Ainm  nA 
cifve  fin,  "  oif  "  Af  fA  mife  teif,  "  if  i  An  cif  if  longAncAige  -o'a 
t)f  uit  Af  An  •oorhAn  i." 

CofAij  fe  Ann  fin  A5  innfinc  fgeutA  nA  cifs  fin  "OAm,  Aguf 
■oubAifc  fe,  "  Ua  An  cif  feo  'nA  ti-oiteAn,  Agtif  "oo  CftiCAig  'Oia 
1  Amuig  Ann  fAn  Ai^ein  ttioif  Af  An  caoi5  fiAf  "oe'n  "oorhAn,  An 
A1C  A  gAbAnn  An  gfiAn  cum  a  LeAptAn  Ann  fAn  oi"oce.  Ajuf  if 
i  An  cif  If  Aitte  Aguf  if  gtAife  Aguf  if  uife  1  "d'a  bfuit  fA'n 
ngfein.  Ajuf  "oeif  ctifA  guf  cif  lonjAncAc  1,  acc  ni  cuigeAnn 
cu  teAC  A  h-ionjAncAif  50  foitt.      Aguf  ca  cfi  AinmneAtA  uiffi, 

t)AnbA  Agtlf   po'OtA  AgUf   ©ife." 

TluAif  cuAtAit)  me  fin,  "oo  ctij  me  teim,  Aguf  buAit  m6  mo 
teAnn  te  geAgAn  "oe'n  cfAnn,  mAf  fAoit  me, — Aguf  t)uifi5  n\6: 

Ajuf  Af  bfOf5Aitc  mo  ftiite  "OAm,   fiuT)   me  mo  ttii"Oe  Af  An 

5CtAlt)e    Af    CAOlb    An    bOCAIf,    l-Olf    t)Alt-AC-CtlAC    AgUf    t)otAf-nA- 

bfuigne,  Ajuf  mo  CAfA  "OiAfmuit)  "bAn  '5  Am'  fAcAt)  1  m'  CAfnA- 
cAib  te  mAit)e.     "  'S  micit)  "ouic  beit  "out  A-bAite,"  AT)eif  f6. 

"  OfA  A  "OiAfmui-o,"  Af  f A  mife,  "  nA  bAin  tiom.  t1i  f acai* 
mAC  mAcAf  AfiAiti  A  teiceiT)  "o'  Aifting  Aguf  ConnAic  mife." 
Agtif  teif  fin  "o'lnnif  me  mo  bfiongtoi-o  t)6,  o  cuf  50  "oeifeAt). 

"  ITlAifeAt)  !  mo  5f At)  en,"  Af  fA  'DiAfmuit),  nuAif  bi  m6  f^it), 
"  Agiif  b'  fiof  T)o  bfiongtoit).      pAit)  Aguf  fite  en,"  AT)eif  f6. 

"  Cionnuf  fin  ?  "  Af  fA  mife,  "  minig  "OAm  e." 

"  If  Af  CAtAm  nA  ri-6ifeAnn  "oo  bi  cu  ^An  Aon  AmfAf,"  Af  fA 
tDiAfmuiT),  "  ACC  t)o  bi  cu  Ag  fiubAt,  mAf  cA  nA  b-SifeAnnAig 
uite  A5  fiubAt,  Af  nA  boicfib  "oo  finne  ua  SACfAnAig  te  n-A  gcuTO 
•otigce  A^uf  te  n-A  gcuit)  f Aifiun  fein,  Aguf  fin  boicfe  nAt  feitJif 
te  gAe-oeAt  fiubAt  offA  jAn  cuiftiugAt)  Aguf  ^An  cuicim,  gAn 
"oocAf  A^uf    5An    "ootAf.       Acc    mA    cfeigeAnn    fiAT>    bocAf    An 

CSACfAfACAIf    A^Uf    An     t)eAftACA1f,    A^Uf    1AT)    X>0    "OUt    AfCCAC    Af 

A  mACAife  bfeAj  peufttiAif  fein  ni  beic'  fiAT)  A5  fiubAt  50  cfUAi"6 
Af  feAt)  An  tAe  lomtAin,  mAf  An  c-6ifeAnnAC  bocc  fin  "oo  ConnAic 
cufA,  te  teAbuit)  Aguf  te  fuipeAf  "o'f AgAit  fAn  oi'Oce  ;  a6c  T)o 
fACAi-oif  f A  "06  niof  f Ai-oe,  1  tCAC  An  AmA.  Aguf  An  cobAf  fiof- 
uifge  fin  X)o  connAic  cu.  An  cobAf  nA6  teigfeAt)  nA  ^AfOAi'd 
t)ubA  fin  X)o  -nA  "OAOinib  "o'ot  Af,  nAC  "ocuigeAnn  cu  guf  cobAf 
nA  gtAn-^^e^'^eitge  e  fin,  Ajuf  cia  b6  6ifeAnnA6  otfAf  "oeoc  Af, 
bionn  fe  mAf  fion  in  a  beAt,  t)'A  neAfcugAt)  Aguf  "o'A  fionn- 
■puAf Ai!).  Aguf  An  f Ai5"oiuf  "Dub  fin  t)'eifig  i"oif  cuf a  Aguf  cf Ann 
riA  n-ubAtt,   b'  6  fin  An  fAifiun   SACfAnAc,  Aguf  nuAif  buAit  cu 
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his  fill  of  the  apples,  and  we  stretched  back  on  the  fine,  soft 
grass  together,  and  began  to  talk.  And  I  asked  him.  the  name 
of  that  country;  "for,"  said  I  to  him,  "it  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary country  of  all  there  are  in  the  world." 

He  began  then  to  tell  me  the  history  of  that  country,  and  he 
said,  "  This  country  is  an  island,  and  God  created  it  out  in 
the  great  ocean  on  the  western  side  of  the  world,  the  place 
where  the  sun  goes  to  his  bed  in  the  night.  And  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  greenest  and  the  freshest  country  of 
all  under  the  sun.  And  you  say  it  is  an  extraordinary  country, 
but  you  do  not  know  half  its  wonderfulness  yet.  And  there 
are  three  names  on  it — ;Banba  and  Fodhla  and  Ireland." 

When  I  heard  that  I  gave  a  jump,  and  I  struck  my  head 
against  a  branch  of  the  tree,  as  I  thought — and  I  awoke. 

And  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  there  I  was  lying  on  the  ditch 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  between  Dublin  and  Boharnabreena, 
and  my  friend  Dermot  "  Ban  "  was  poking  me  in  the  ribs  with  a 
stick. 

"  'Tis  time  for  you  to  be  going  home,"  says  he. 

"  Oro,  Dermot,"  said  I,  "  let  me  alone.  No  mother's  son  ever 
saw  the  like  of  such  a  vision  as  I  have  seen."  And  with  that 
I  told  him  my  dream  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  Musha,  man  dear !  "  said  Dermot,  when  I  was  done,  "  and 
your  dream  was  true.     A  prophet  and  a  poet  you  are,"  says  he. 

"  How  so?  "  said  I.     "  Explain  it  to  me." 

"  'Tis  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  you  were  without  any  doubt," 
said  Dermot,  "  but  you  were  walking,  as  all  Irishmen  are 
walking,  on  the  roads  which  the  English  made  with  their  own 
laws  and  with  their  own  fashions,  and  those  are  roads  that  a 
Gael  cannot  walk  on  without  stumbling  and  falling,  without 
trouble  and  distress.  But  if  they  leave  the  road  of 
Anglicisation  and  of  English-speaking,  and  go  in  on  their  own 
fine,  grassy  plain,  they  will  not  be  walking  hard  all  day  long 
like  that  poor  Irishman  you  saw,  to  get  a  bed  and  a  supper 
at  night,  but  they  would  go  twice  as  far  in  half  the  time. 
And  that  well  of  spring  water  that  you  saw,  the  well  that 
those  black  sentries  would  not  let  the  people  drink 
from,  don't  you  understand  that  that  is  the  well  of  pure 
Irish,  and  whatever  Irishman  drinks  a  drink  out  of 
it,  it  is  as  wine  in  his  mouth,  strengthening  him  and 
cooling  him.  And  that  black  sentry  that  got  up  between  you 
and  the  apple-tree,  that  was  the  English  Fashion,  and  when 
you  struck  him  he  went  out  of  sight,  like  a  mist,  for  fashions 
come  like  mist,  and  if  a  person  defends  himself  from  them  they 
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6  ■oNmtig  f6  Af  ArhAfc  mAf  ce6,  Oij^  ciseAtin  tia  ^r^Jifiuin  tn^iA  ce6, 
Agtif  m^  CofnAnn  "otiirie  6  i:ein  ofi^A  imtijeAnn  fiAT)  imA\\  ceo 
Afif.  -<3.5i.if  riA  blAtA  bAtiA,  Agiif  riA  ti-ut)lA,  "oo  comiAic  cu  A|\ 
An  gcfAnn  Aft)  Atuinn,  fin  e  An  cofAt)  aca  Ag  pAf  AfV  rhA(iAi|\e 
nA  gAet^AlcACCA,  Aguf  niA  pA^Ann  nA  5^^*^!^  ^ia  boit^e  i|\  A|t 
cui|V  nA  SACfAnAig  iax)  te  X)ul  AfceAt  A|\  a  T)CAtArh  p6in  A|aa,  nA 
Ti-ut)tA  fin  nAf  tilAf  fiA-D  te  t>A  6&aX)  btiA-OAn  bAinfit)  fiA-OfAfif 
50  cnig  iA"o.  Aguf  A5  fin  -ouic  Anoif,  a  CfAoibin,  mA\^.  rhini  gini 
fe  X)'AifUn5,"  Af  fe. 

"  in'  AnAni  A  'O1A,  A  t)iAfmui-o,"  A|a  pA  mif e,  "  ni't  "Oo  f AinAiL 
•oe  riiinijceoitA  Af  tAlAtri  nA  b-6i|veAnn,  Aguf  An  C6at)  Aifling  eite 
t)eit)eAf  AgAni  if  CugA'o-fA  tiucfAf  me.  If  feAff  'nA  "OAniei  tu. 
bfvofcuij  o|\c  Anoif  A5Uf  b6i"t)inix)  Ag  ■x)ul,  A-bAite." 


C  A  t!)  5      5  A  X)  A* 
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■fti  Ua*5  Ha  t)-fVoin  'nA  gAbA,  Ajuf  bi  a  6eAi(\.X)tA  a\\.  tAOib  An 
b6cAi-p  1  n-Aice  te  'OnoiCeAT)  nA  J^A-OAije,  x^e^6  mite  1  "ocAoib 
tiA-;^  T)o  Citt  Ai-pne. 

CeA|\"DAi5e  mAic  "oo  b'eAt)  CAt)^.  Hi  f\Aib  'nA  pAiAfoifoe  f6in, 
nA  b'fei"oif  1  5CiAffAit)e,  peAf  "oo  b'feAfVjA  a  CuifpeA-O  cfut)  pA 
CApAtt  nA  ctAf  A|\  teA6x>A.  ACc  mAfi  fin  f6in,  ni  -pAib  Ua-Oj  ^An 
A  toC'OAib  pein.  If  "ooCa  nA|\  tAinig  fiAtti  tA  AonAig  nA  mAfjAn!) 
nA  feicfit)e  Ua-Oj  Af^  ft\Ait)  Citt  Ai^ne,  Aguf  if  fo-AnnAtti  a  bi 
f6  A5  ceACc  AbAite  c-pAtnonA  ^An  beic  fujAc  50  teo|\,  no  b'f^i'oin 
A-p  meifge.  "OA  n^oeA-pfAt)  Aon'ne  te  CAt)^  A-p  mAi-oin  tAe  An 
AonAig,  "  An  bfuitif  A5  "out  50  Citt  Aifvne  in"oiti,  a  UAit)^  ?  "  'f6 
An  f|\eA5fA  A  jeobAt*  ffe,  "  Tli  feAT)Af,"  no  "  "b'feToip  "Oom  " — 
'fAn  Am  CeA^onA  A5  buAtAt)  buitte  "oA  CAfup  a^  An  lA^j^Ann  no  a\\ 
An  inneom,  Com  mAit  if  "oA  mb^At)  fe  A5  fAt).  "  If  m6|\  acA  fiof 

UA1C. 

fluAif  A  bi  tA  An  mA|\5Ait)  Ann  bi  'fif  A5  5AC  uite  "Otiine  goe 
•pAib  ^no  Aige  A|\  An  ^ceAfoCAin  50  mb'poeA-pfv  t)6  fui|\eA6  fA  bAit 
•oA  mbA-6  rfiAic  teif  a  gno  beit  "oeAncA  1  gceAnc.  If  lom-oA  fseAt 
5peAnniriAfV  A  bi  Af  fUAi"o  nA  pA-p-pCifoe  cimceAtt  'CA^'()^  ^B^V  ^ 
Cure  oibfie  r,\A\Xj;u  tAe  AonAig,  mA-p  A|a  Cuif  fe  CAifingei  mbeo,  tA, 
1  gcApAtt  SeAjAin  "Lett,  Aguf  mA-p  a\^  pott  fe  Af  tfiofi  "ocuAtAt 
ctAp  A  bi  Aige  "tiA  (iu]A  A|\  6^a6x>a  te  "OomnAtt  tJA  t)|\ui5in. 
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go  away  like  mist  again.  And  the  white  blossoms  and  the 
apples  that  you  saw  on  the  beautiful  tall  tree,  that  is  the 
fruit  that  is  growing  on  the  Plain  of  Gaeldom,  and  if  the 
Gaels  leave  the  roads  on  which  the  English  put  them,  to  go 
back  on  their  own  land  again — those  apples  which  they  did 
not  taste  for  two  hundred  years  they  shall  gather  them  again 
plentifully.  And  there  is  for  you  now,  A  CjtAoiGin,  how  I 
interpret  your  dream,"  said  he. 

"  My  soul  to  God,  Dermot,"  said  I,  "  there  isn't  your  like 
of  an  interpreter  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  next  dream 
I  have,  'tis  to  you  I  will  come.  You  are  better  than  Daniel. 
Hurry  now,  and  we  will  be  going  home." 


TIM  THE  SMITH. 

By  Jambs  Doyle.     Translated  by  Mary  Doylb. 

Tim  O'Byrne  was  a  smith,  and  his  forge  was  on  the  side  of 
the  road  close  to  Giddagh  Bridge,  ten  miles  west  of  Killarney. 

Tim  was  a  good  tradesman.  There  was  not  in  his  own 
parish,  nor  vaayhe  in  Kerry,  a  man  Avho  could  better  shoe  a 
horse  or  put  a  board  in  a  plow.  But,  for  all  that,  Tim  was 
not  without  his  own  faults.  It  is  probable  that  there  never 
came  a  fair  or  market  day  that  Tim  was  not  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Killarney,  and  it  Avas  very  seldom  he  came  home  in 
the  evening  without  being  pretty  merry,  or  perhaps  drunk. 
If  any  one  would  ask  Tim  on  the  morning  of  a  fair,  "  Are 
you  going  to  Killarney  to-day,  Tim?"  the  answer  he  would 
get  would  be,  "  I  don't  know,"  or  "  Maybe  I  would" — at  the 
same  time  striking  a  blow  of  his  hammer  on  the  iron  or  on 
the  anvil,  as  much  as  if  he  were  to  say,  "  It  is  much  you 
want  knowledge  "   (How  inquisitive  you  are). 

When  the  fair  day  came,  everyone  who  had  business  at 
the  forge  knew  that  he  had  better  stay  at  home  if  he  wanted  a 
job  done  well.  Many  curious  stories  were  through  the  parish 
about  Tim  and  his  work  on  a  fair  morning:  how  he  had 
put  a  nail  in  the  quick  in  a  horse  of  Jack  Liah,  and  how  he 
bored  altogether  wrong  a  board  he  wa-s  putting  in  a  plow  for 
Daniel  Breen, 
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t)i  ■pei|\meoi|\  beAj  'riA  ConitiATbe  i  mt)eAt  r\A  5^^*0^156  "OAftt 
Aintn  T)6  TTliCeAi  Cfon,  acc  niof  cujAt)  fiAtfi  aiia  acc  tTliCeAt  riA 
gCteAf.  T)A  mbeAi!)  Aon  gno  A5  ttliCeAt  tia  jCteAf  At\  An  jceAf-o- 
CAin  ni  fAfotAt)  Aon  tA  "06  "out  Ann  acc  tA  An  AonAig  no  An  lA 
50  i^Ait)  'pof  Aige  50  |\Aitj  Ua'D5  A5  "out  50  Ci^t  Ai^^ne  no  50  Citt 
OfsLAn. 

SAn  Am  fo  t)iot)  niA|\5A"6  Citt  Ai^^ne  a^  An  SACA|\n  Aguf  t>io"6 
AonA6  Ann  An  6eAX)  tuAn  "oo'n  rhi,  mAf  aca  Anoif. 

TTlAi-oin  tAe  AonAig  t)i  TllicieAi  A5  An  jceAfoCAin  tun  ffomini 
'pAjAit  "DA  rhucA,  Aguf  ConnAic  fe  nA  fAift  pumn  te  ■o^AnArfi  A5 
Ua-Oj. 

"if    "ooCa,  CATd^,"       ffA    triiCeAt,    "50    mb6iT!)    c  1    Af\  An 

AonA6." 

"  t)'irei'oi|\  "60m,"  /ffA  UAt)^.  "  t)i  SeAmtif  CAittiufVA  A5  fAt) 
liom  in"o6  50  mbeAt)  ye  A5  5A  Ait  foif  cimceAtt  An  c-Aon  uai^ 
•oeAg,  "I  "OA  mbAt)  ttiAic  tiom  "out  teif  50  bpAiginn  mAfCAi"6eA(ic 

UA1-0." 

"  ITlA'f  mAf  fin  AcA  /n  fgeAt,"  aij^i^a  ITIiceAt,  "  ni't  Aon  iriAit 
•Oom  mo  teAcxiA  a  b-peic  AnuAf  eun  e  'cuf  1  "o  -peo." 

"  tli't,  50  "oeimin  ;  cAim  gAn  guAt,  A^uf  CAitp-O  m  "out  a 
•o'iA-|ifAi"6  beAjAin  guAit  A^uf  A-ObAfv  lAffAinn." 

tluAif  A  bi  IDiceAt  nA  gCteA  ^  Ag  "out  a  bAite  "oo  CAf  -pe  ipceAC 
Cun  cije  pitib  O15,  peij'meoip  beAg  eite  bi  'nA  (iotfinAi"6e  1  n-Aice 
le  ITliceAt  fein. 

"  CA    f  AbAlf ,    A    rillClt  ?  "    Apf  A    pitlb. 

"  t)iof  A5  An  jceAfocAin  A5  •peA'-Ainc  An  mbeA"6  An  ^a^x  uttAtti 
1  mbApAc  Cun  pionnAi  'cup  im'  bpAcA.  t)i  U  "65  A5  cACAnc  opm 
6  'Cup  (iuige  in-oiu  mAp  nA  pAib  mopAn  te  "oeAnArh  Ai5e." 

"  tlAc  bpuit  pe  Ag  -out  50  Citt  Aipne  ?  " 

"  CuAtA  e  A5  -pA-^  50  mbeA^O  lACAtt  Aif  An  c-ApAt  a  Cup  50  Citt 
OpgtAn  A  "o'lAfpAi-o  beAgAn  guAit." 

"  1p  mAi ;  tiom  gup  gAbAip  ipceAc  CugAm;  "biop  Ag  CAinc  te 
Ua-oj  AtpugAt:)  in"oe,  A^uf  'fe  "oubAipc  fe  tiom  nA  beA-O  Am  Aige 
Aon  ni  A  "OeAnArii  tern'  ceAc"OA  go  "oci  "Oia  CeA"OAoin  feo  CugAinn. 
UA  An  Aimfip  A5  fteAmnugA"6  uAim  Aguf  gAn  pumn  "oeAncA  AjAm. 
'Se  if  feAfp  "Oom  a  "OeAn  tfi  mo  6e  C-oa  a  bfeic  Cuige  Anoip  6  cA 
CA01  A5  An  ngAbA.     Tli  b2i"6  Aon'ne  A5  ceAcc  cuige  in"oiu." 

"Oo  "OeApg  TlliCeAt  a  piopA,  Agup  "o'lmcig  f  5  Aip  a  bAite. 

HuAif  "o'f A5  niiCeAt  An  ceAfocA,  Ajuf  6  nA  pAib  Aon  ni  eite  te 
"oeAnAfh  Ag  CAt)g  cuAit)  pe  ifceAC  cun  6  fein  a  beAfpA"6  "]  A 
gtAnA"6  1  gcoriiAip  An  AonAig.  Tli  f Aib  f  e  Ate  teAC-beAppcA  nuAifv 
"DO  Cuip  pitlb  A  CeAnn  ipceAC  An  "oopAf  ^^5  pA"t),  "  t)AiL  6  "Oia 
Annpo.  ' 

"  "DiA  'f  TTIuipe  "^uic/'^ApfA  "Ca^^,  a6z  ni  6  n-A  Cpoi'Oe,  mAp  bi 
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There  was  a  little  farmer  living  close  to  the  Gidclagh  whose 
name  was  Michael  Crone,  but  he  was  never  called  any  other 
than  Mick  of  the  Tricks.  If  Tricky  Mick  had  any  job  at  the 
forge  no  day  would  satisfy  him  to  go  there  but  a  fair  day, 
or  a  day  on  which  he  knew  Tim  would  be  going  to  Killarney 
or  Killorglin. 

At  this  time  the  Killarney  market  was  on  a  Saturday,  and 
there  used  to  be  a  fair  the  first  Monday  of  the  month,  as  now. 

One  fair  morning  Mick  was  at  the  forge  to  get  nose  rings 
for  his  pigs,  and  he  saw  that  Tim  had  not  much  to  do.  "  I 
suppose,  Tim,"  says  Mick,  "  you'll  be  at  the  fair?  " 

"  Maybe  I  would,"  says  Tim.  "  James  Tailor  was  telling  me 
he  would  be  passing  (east)  about  11  o'clock,  and  if  I  liked 
to  go  with  him  I  might  have  a  lift  from  him." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  says  Mick,  "  it  is  no  use  for  me  to 
bring  down  my  plow  to  put  it  in  order." 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  am  without  coal,  and  I  must  go  for  a  little 
coal  and  some  iron." 

When  Tricky  Mick  was  going  home  he  turned  into  the  house 
of  Phil  Oge,  a  little  farmer  who  lived  close  to  Mick  himself. 

"Where  were  you,  Mick?"  says  Phil. 

**  I  was  at  the  forge  to  see  if  the  smith  would  be  ready 
to-morrow  to  put  pins  in  my  harrow.  Tim  was  pressing  me 
to  send  to  him  to-day,  as  he  had  but  little  to  do." 

"Is  he  not  going  to  Killarney?" 

"  I  heard  him  say  that  he  should  send  the  donkey  to 
Killorglin  for  a  little  coal." 

"  I  am  glad  you  came  in  to  me.  I  was  speaking  to  Tim 
yesterday,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  do  anything  to  my 
plow  until  next  Wednesday.  The  time  is  slipping  from  me, 
and  with  little  done.  I  had  better  take  my  plow  to  him  now, 
as  the  smith  has  leisure.  No  one  will  be  coming  to  him 
to-day." 

Mick  lit  his  pipe  and  went  on  home.  When  Mick  left  the 
forge,  and  since  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  Tim  went  in  to 
shave  and  clean  himself  for  the  fair.  He  was  but  half-shaved 
when  Phil  struck  his  head  in  the  door,  saying,  "  God  bless 
all  here." 

"  God  and  Mary  bless  you,"  says  Tim,  but  not  from  his 
heart,  as  he  had  a  notion  that  Phil  did  not  come  without 
business.     "  I  suppose  you're  going  to  town." 

"  Indeed  !•  am  not ;    I  have  something  else  to  do  besides 
street-walking,"  says  Phil. 
244 
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cuAifMtn  Aige  nAf\  CAini^  pitib  ^Ati  gno  ;  "  if  "ooCa  50  ttf  uiti^   A5 

•out  AfV  An    CffAIT)." 

"  tli'tim,  50  "oeirhin  ;  ca  a  niAlAifc  "oe  gno  AgAin  'n^  fiA^i-oij- 
eACc,"  Afvf  A  pitib. 

"  If  ioint)A  tA  belt)  cu  Af  CAoib  An  ceAmpAitt,  a  pitib." 

"  tllA  'fCAt)  fein,  'fe  if  ceAfc  "oom  mo  "OiceAtt  a  't)6AnArfi  An 
fAiT)  AUAitn  Af  An  fAogAt  fo,  1  Anoif  bAt)  rfiAit  tiom  "oa  gcuiffeA 
mo  (ieAC"OA  i  t)Cfeo  "t)Am.      Cim  nAC  bfuit  cii  fo-jnocAC." 

'  If  CfUAj  tiom,  A  pitib,  nAC  fei"Dif  liom  Aon  ni  a  •66AnAtti 
te"o'  ceActJA  inT)iu — ni'i  Aon  juAt  AgAm,  Aguf  ca  iaCaII,  ofm  "oul, 
50  Cili  Aifne  t)A  lAffAit)." 

"  Tli  gAbAt)  t)tiic  Aon  cfiobtoiT)  a  beic  ofc  mAf  gcAtt  Aif  fin  ; 

CA   mAltin    gUAlt  f A  CfUCAltt  A^Am." 

"  T)f oc-(ific  Ofc  fein  if  "oo  ceAct)A,"  AffA  UAt)^  pA  n-A  fiAC- 
tAib.      "  Cao  ca  ie  "oeAnAm  Af  "oo  CeACT)A,  a  pitib  1  " 

Ua  CtAf  A  CUf  Alf,  CfUAlt)  A  CUf  Af  An  fOC,  -|  6  'tuf  beAjAn 
fA  bfot).  UeAfcingeAnn  beA^An  cfUAi"6e  6  bAff  An  CottAif  -] 
CAiCfif  botCA  nuA  A  "oeAnAit)  "oo'n  fACA." 

"  Hi  t  Aon  CftiAit)  AgAm  Acc  Aon  fintncin  AtriAin  A  geAliAf  a  Cuf 
Af  fAnn-Aicin  -oo  SeAjAn  SeAmuif,"  AffA  An  ^AbA. 

Ua  lAn  mo  t)6cAin  cftiAit)e  AgAm-fA  fA  bAite,"  AffA  pilib. 
"  "bi-fe  Ag  bdinc  An  cfeAn-CtAif  "oo'n  ceActJA  ;  beA-o-fA  Af  n-Aif 
teif  An  jcftiAit)  5An  rh oil t." 

"  hvft)  tiiAic  tiom,  "DA  mb'fei"oif  tiom  e,  x>o  jno  a  "OeAnAtfi  in"oiii, 
aCc  "OO  fgoit  cof  m'uifo  nT>e  nuAif  a  biof  Ag  cuf  lAf Ainn  Af  foc 
te  SeAjAn  t3fe  c,  A^uf  belt)  lACAtt  ofm  cof  ntiA  Cuf  Ann.  t)iOf 
tun  cof  A  bfeic  AbAite  tiom  int)ni  o'n  AonAC." 

peAf  beA5  cAnncAfAC  t)o  b'cA*  pitib  O5.  ConnAic  f6  50  mAit 
guf  A  -o'lAffAit)  teic-fgeit  "OO  "OeAnArii  "oo  bi  UAt)^  jAbA,  Aguf 
bi  A  coCAt  A5  eifge. 

"  'Se  mo  cuAifim,  a  Uai"65,"  Af  feifeAn  fA  "oeifeAt),  "  nA6 
bfuit  Aon  fonn  ofc  m'obAif  00  "OcAnArii.  bAt)  Coif  50  rnbeAt) 
mo  Ctiit)  AifgitJ-fe  com  mAic  te  tiAifgeAT)  ttliCit  nA  ^CteAf,  aCc 
Cim  nAC  mAf  fin  aca  An  fgeAt,  Aguf  o  zA  mo  Cof  Af  An  mbocAf 
CA  gAibne  eite  'fA  pAffbifoe  Com  mAic  teAC-fA." 

"  "OeAn  "DO  fojA  fut)  ;  ni'tim-f e  a'  bf aic  Af  "oo  Cuit)  AifgiT),  a 
fgAnnf 6if  !      t)eif   teAC   "oo    feAn-CeACoA   pC   aic  if   mAic   teAC,\ 

Aff'    An    5AbA. 

"  If  mAic  e  mo  bui-OeACAf,  a  CAit)^  ;  aCc  if  "ooij  tiom  50 
mb'feAff  t)uic  fAnAtfiAinc  'fA  bAite  'nA  beit  it)'  mAiT)fin  tACAije 
Af  ffAio  Citt  Aifne,  A5  CAiceAtri  "oo  Cot)'  Aifgit)  -|  x>o  ftAince." 

"  If  cumA  t)tiic-fe,  1  n-Ainm  An  T)iAbAit  !  11i  be  x>o  Cuit)  Aifjit)- 
fe  A  bim  A5  CAiceAtti,  a  fpfiuntoijin.  'b'feit)if  nAC  e  5AC  Aon 
^aX)      X)eAt)   Com    bo5   teAC   if   biof-fA   A5   t)eAnAtifi    cfuitite   t)0"o' 
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"  You'll  be  many  a  day  beside  the  church,  Phil." 

"Even  so,  I  ought  to  do  my  best  while  in  this  world;  and 
now  I  would  like  you  to  put  my  plow  in  order  for  me.  I  see 
you  are  not  very  busy." 

"I  am  sorry,  Phil;  I  cannot  do  anything  to  your  plow 
to-day.  I  have  no  coal,  and  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Killarney 
for  it." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  about  that,  I  have  a  bag  of  coal  in 
the  cart." 

"  Bad  luck  to  you  and  your  plow,"  says  Tim,  under  his 
teeth.     "  What  has  to  be  done  to  your  plow,  Phil?  " 

"  It  wants  a  board,  to  steel  the  sock,  and  to  put  it  a  little 
in  the  sod.  The  point  of  the  coulter  wants  a  little  steel,  and 
you  must  make  a  ncAV  bolt  for  the  rack." 

"  I  have  no  steel  but  one  little  scrap  I  promised  to  to  put  on  a 
furze  spade  for  Jack  James,"  says  the  smith. 

"  I  have  plenty  of  steel  at  home,"  says  Phil.  "  You  be 
taking  the  old  board  oft"  the  plow  and  I'll  be  back  with  the 
steel  without  delay." 

"  I  would  like  if  I  could  to  do  your  job  to-day,  but  the 
handle  of  my  sledge  split  yesterday  when  I  was  putting  tires 
on  a  wheel  for  Jack  Brack,  and  I  must  put  a  new  handle  on 
it.     I  was  going  to  bring  home  a  handle  from  the  fair." 

Phil  Oge  was  a  cantankerous  little  man.  He  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  trying  to  make  excuses  Tim  the  Smith  was,  and 
his  choler  was  rising. 

"It  is  my  opinion,  Tim,"  says  he  at  last,"  that  you  have 
no  intention  of  doing  my  work.  One  would  think  my  money 
would  be  as  good  as  Tricky  Mick's ;  but  I  see  that  is  not  how 
the  case  stands,  and  as  my  foot  is  on  the  road,  there  are  other 
smiths  in  the  parish  besides  you." 

"  Do  as  you  like ;  I'm  not  depending  on  your  money,  you 
fright.  Take  your  old  plow  to  where  you  please,"  said  the 
smith. 

"  How  well  I  am  thanked,  Tim,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  stay  at  home  than  to  be  puddle-trotting  on 
■  the  streets  of  Killarney,  spending  your  money  and  your  health." 

"  You  need  not  care  a  damn.  It  is  not  your  money  I  am 
spending,  you  mean  little  creature.  Maybe  'tis  not  every  smith 
would  be  as  easy  with  you  as  I  have  been,  making  shoes  for 
your  '  crock  '  out  of  your  gathering  of  old  iron.  Be  off  now. 
and  maybe  you  would  pick  up  an  old  horseshoe  on  the  road," 
and  with  that  Tim  shut  the  door. 
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fCAti-jito^A  A\'  t)0   tjAitiiijAt)   feAn-iAf|\Aiiiri;     Imtig   teAC  Anoif; 

AgUp    b'peit)1f    50    ■pAgCA    feAtl-C-put)    CApAitt    A|A    a'    mbOCAfV,"    AJUf 

teif  fin  T)o  t)un  Ua'oj  An  "oonAf. 

t!)i  pitit)  A5  ctifv  "oe  5UH  tjAin  fe  AtriAc  ceAf-ocA  -d|\"o-A'-Ctui5in; 
"b'e  An  gAlDA  t3i  1  n- A|\"o-A'-Ctui5in  ■peAi^  65  a  Gi  cAmAtt  rriAit  6 
fom  'n-A  piMncifeAc  A5  UA-dg  5^^^-  ^  "o'p^g  -pe  CAt)^  t)i  -pS 
CAmAlt  X)A  Aiinfi|\  1  gCofCAig  1  btiAiiAin  no  "oo  1  nAtbAin.  "buAii- 
Aitt  ciAttrhA|\  "oo  bi  Ann  1  ceA|\"OAit)e  niAic.  GojAn  Ua  I^AojAifte 
*oo  b'Ainm  "oo;  tli  fAib  mofAn  pAitce  Aige  foirfi  pilib  nuAi|\  "oo 
ConnAic  fe  e  Ag  ceAcc,  Aguf  ni  mo  'nA  fin  bi  Aige  foimif  nuAi|\ 
"o'lnnif   pitib  "DO  Af  An  gcAifmifvc  "oo  bi  i-oif  e  fein  -)  An  feAn- 

T)ubAifc  An  5AbA  65  le  pitib  50  fAib  eAgtA  Aif  nA  beAt)  cadi 
Aige  Af  Aon  ni  "oo  t)eAnAifi  te  n-A  ceAc'OA  50  T)ci  "DeifeA"0  nA 
feAccitiAine.  lliof  riiAic  teif  pitib  "o'eiceAt,  acc  bi  ftiit  Aige  nA 
beAt)  pitib  fAfCA  te  feiteAtti  com  fA"OA  fin  Aguf  50  mb^At)  f6 
A5  bfeic  A  ceAc'OA  teif  Af  n-Aif  50  "oci  'CAi)^  no  50  "oci  gAbA 
6i5in  eite,  acc  ni  fAib  Aon  iriAic  "Oo  Ann. 

pAgf At)-f A  Annf o  mo  ceAc'OA,"  Aff a  pitib,  "  "oa  mb'^igeAn 
•Dom  fuifeAc  teif  50  ceAnn  coigCi'oif  6  'n'oiu,  ■]  cAf  eif  An  Aoi"oe 
belt  A  fUAifeAf  o  'CA'05  jAbA  An  tA  fo  ni  bAOgAt  "06  50  bfAt 
Afif  pinginn  tiAim-fe." 

"  Anoif,  A  pitib,"  Af'f A  GogAn,  "  ca  a  fiof  AgAC  50  mAit  nAC 
bftnt  Ua-O^  fo-bui'oeAC  "oiom-fA  1  'ocAoib  ceACc  Annfo,  Aguf 
ni'tim  A  fA'O  ACC  An  fifinne  nuAif  a  'oeifim  50  mb'feAff  tiom  50 
mof  nA  fAgf A-fA  ceAfoCA  UAi'65  Cun  ceAcc  cun  mo  ceAfoCAn-fA." 

"  Af  An  fifinne  if  cof a  f ac  a  beic,"  Aff a  pitib,  "  aCc  "oeiiMm 
teAC  munA  mbeA"D  Aon  jAbA  eite  Af  fo  50  CACAif  CofCAije  n& 
fAijcA'O  CA-Og  tlA  "bfoin  Aon  ni  te  "ofeAnAm  uAim-fe." 

t)i  A  feAfun  fein  A5  ©ogAn  tlA  lAOjAife.  tli  fAib  "OO  ctAinn 
A5  Ua-oj  "^AtiA  ACC  Aon  mjeAn  AifiAin.  Hi  f Aib  fi  acc  'n-A  geAfft- 
CAite  Ag  'out  Af  fgoit  nuAif  'oo  bi  ©ogAn  'n-A  pfincifeAC  A5  A 
tiACAif .  t)i  f1  AnA-ceAnAThAit  Af  GogAn,  Aguf  niof  b'Aon  longnAi!) 
e.  "buAtAitt  5fA"6mAf  fubAitceAC  "oo  bi  Ann  ;  niof  bfeAff  teif 
beic  'meAfg  buACAitti  eite  mAf  e  fein  'nA  beic  1  tAf  f^ACA  pAifoi 
Aguf  gteo  ACA  "OO  ctiiffeA'6  AttAi-oif  ofc.  triAf  geAtt  Aif  feo  ni 
fAib  teAnb  'fA  bAite  jAn  beic  ceAnAriiAit  a\[.  An  ngAbA  65,  Aguf 
bio"OAf  50  teif  50  tiAn-uAigneAc  nuAif  "o'fAS  fe  Ca-o^  Ma  "bfoin. 
t)A  mo  An  c-uAigneAf  "oo  bi  Af  I1eitti  big  a'  -^a^a  'nA  Af  Aon'ne 
eite  nuAif  "o'imcig  GogAn,  Aguf  cAom  fi  50  fuigcAt  'nA  'Oiai'6. 

T)'fAf  lleitti  fUAf  'n-A  cAitin  x>eAf  gfAfCAtfiAit.  T)o  cAitteA"t)  a 
mACAif  nttAif  bi  fi  feACc  mbtiA'onA  'oeAg  "o'Aoif,  Aguf  6  bAf  a 
niACAf  'fi  lleitti  bi  mAf  beAn-cige  A5  CA-Og,  Aguf  ni  mifoe  a  fA-o 
j^o   fAib   fi   'n-A  mnAoi-cige   liiAic.     Hi   fAib  Af  pobAt  nA   UuAice 
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Phil  continued  on  his  way  till  he  came  to  tlie  forge  of 
Ard-a-Clugeen.  The  smith  at  Ard-a-Clugeen  was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  a  good  while  ago  an  apprentice  with  Tim 
the  Smith.  Since  he  left  Tim  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
Cork,  and  a  year  or  two  in  Scotland.  A  sensible  young  man 
was  he,  and  a  good  tradesman.  Owen  O'Leary  was  his  name. 
He  had  not  much  welcome  for  Phil  when  he  saw  him  coming, 
and  he  had  less  for  him  when  Phil  told  him  of  the  row  between 
himself  and  the  old  smith.  The  young  smith  told  Phil  that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  have  no  time  to  do  anything  to  his 
plow  until  the  end  of  the  week.  He  did  not  like  to  refuse 
Phil,  but  he  was  hoping  that  Phil  would  not  be  satisfied  to 
wait  so  long,  and  that  he  would  be  taking  his  plow  back  to 
Tim,  or  to  some  other  smith,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

"  I'll  leave  my  plow  here,"  says  Phil,  "  if  I  had  to  wait 
for  it  till  this  day  fortnight;  and  after  the  abusive  language 
I  got  to-day  from  Tim  the  Smith,  from  this  day  forward  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  ever  again  receiving  a  penny  from  me." 

"  Now,  Phil,"  says  Owen,  "  you  know  very  well  Tim  is  not 
too  thankful  to  me  for  coming  here,  and  I  am  but  telling  the 
truth  when  I  say  that  I  would  much  rather  you  did  not  leave 
Tim's  forge  to  come  to  mine." 

"  It  is  the  truth  which  should  thrive  ('Tis  in  the  truth  the 
luck  ought  to  be),"  says  Phil;  "but  I  tell  you,  that  if  there 
was  not  another  smith  from  this  to  the  city  of  Cork,  Tim 
O'Byrne  would  get  nothing  to  do  from  me." 

Owen  O'Leary  had  his  own  reasons.  The  only  family  Tim 
the  Smith  had  was  a  daughter.  She  was  but  a  little  girl  going 
to  school  when  Owen  was  an  apprentice  with  her  father.  She 
was  very  fond  of  Owen,  and  little  wonder.  He  was  an 
affectionate,  soft-natured  boy.  He  would  as  soon  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  pack  of  children,  who  would  deafen  you  with 
their  noise,  as  with  other  lads  like  himself.  On  this  account 
there  was  not  a  child  in  the  village  who  was  not  fond  of  the 
young  smith,  and  they  were  all  very  lonesome  when  he  left 
Tim  O'Byrne.  The  smith's  little  Nelly  was  more  lonely  than 
anyone  else  when  Owen  went  away,  and  she  cried  bitterly 
after  him. 

Nelly  grew  up  to  be  a  pretty,  graceful  girl.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  from  the  death  of 
her  mother  Nelly  was  housekeeper  to  Tim,  and  it  is  not  amiss 
to  say  that  she  was  a  good  housewife.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  Tuogh  flock  who  had  a  prettier  stocking  than  Nelly's 
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peAf  t)A  T^eife  fzoCA  'nA  AtA^\^  lleitti,  A^uf  a\\.  fon  50  |\Aitt  Ua*^ 
'n-A  54>t)A,  ^S^Jf  5^"  cfoiceAtin  -po-geAt  am(\,  ni  fAit)  teine  An  cfAg- 
Ai|\c  -pein  niof  gite  'tiA  a  ieine  Afv  mAiT)in  tJiA  ^OorhriAig. 

If  beA5  ATI  c-iongtiAt)  nuAif  CAimg  GojAn  "Ua  'LA05Ai|\e  AttAile 
50  ttduDaiivc  fe  teif  -pein  50  mbeA"t)  lleilti  65  \Y\A\y  rhriAoi  Aige, 
Aguf  If  "ooig  tiom  50  -pAitt  fife  Af  An  Ai^neAt!)  cieA'onA,  aCc  niofv 
niAf  fin  X)o'n  CfeAn-gAbA.  tli  fAiG  Aon  T)eAt)At)  Aif  Cun  cteATtinAif 
-oo  •O&AnAtfi  TiA  injin,  TnAi\  lii  A  fiof  Aige  50  mAit  50  mbeAt)  fe 
An-teAttAfhAC  5An  Tleitli,  Ate  1  n-A  AigneAt)  pein  bAt>  rtiAit  teif, 
"OA  nibeAi!)  fonn  pofCA  uiffi,  50  mbeA"0  SeAmuf  UAittiiJ|\A  n\A^ 
CiiArhAin  Aige. 

l3i  feifm  beAg  CAttriAn  Ag  SeAtnuf,  aCc  bA  rriinice  e  S6Amuf 
A5  An  gceAfoCAin,  a  piop  'n-A  beAi  Aige  Aguf  6  A5  fei"oeAt) 
nA  nibuitg  "oo'n  gAbA,  no  a'  buAlA*  "oo  ntiAif  "oo  bi  CATbg  A5  cui\ 
cfttAit)  Af  fAinn  no  Ag  "oeAnArh  cfut)  "oo  cApAitt,  -|,  a^v  nbf  UAit)5 
f 6in,  bi  An-"otiit  Aige  1  ff Ai'oit)eACc.  t)i  cfi  f AbAitini  bo  Aige  Aguf 
ciiptA  cotpAC,  1  iA"o  50  tei|v  Af  cbgAiL  Af  ceACc  nA  ITlxifCA.  Tli 
|\Aib  pitib  1  bfAT)  CAf  eif  imceACcA  nuAif  "oo  bi  SeAmuf  CAittiufA 

A5Uf  A  CfUCAllt  Ag  "OOfAf  An   gAbA. 

"   t)fUlt   CU    UltAril,    A    UAlt)5  ?   "   AffA    S^AHIUf; 

"  UAim  1  ngioffACc  "oo,"  AffA  "CA-t)-^  ;  "  ni't  AgAm  te  "o^AnAtti 
aCc  mo  bfogA  "oo  Ctif  ofm.  "bfofcuig  ofc,  a  tleitti  ;  ca  An  bfbg 
fin  mAit  50  teof  Anoif.  Ca  bfuit  mo  CAfAbAC  ?  Ha  bAC  teif 
a'  fjAcAn.      Anoif,  a  66Amuif,  CAim  uttAm." 

"  TIaC  bfuit  cttf A  a'  ceACc  tinn,  a  fleilli  ?  " 

"  Tli'lim,  A  ^^Amuif,  50  f  oitt ;  b'f ei'oif  Af  bAtt  50  f AgAinn 
f6in  te  coif  ttlAife  Cfoin,  Aguf  beit)  a'  c-AfAi  A5Ainn." 

"  If  feAff  t)uic  ccaCc  tinn-ne.  "Oa  oicAf  mo  CApAtt,  if  feAff 
e   'nA  AfAiUn    TTlAife." 

5^  fAib  mAit  A5AC,  A  5eAmuif.  "Oo  geAtlAf  "oo  ttlAife 
fuifeAii  1,41.  t)eAm  1  n-Am  50  teof  1  gCitt  Aifne  ;  ni't  puinn  te 
■oeAnAm  AgAm-fA  Af  An  AonAC." 

iDeAtA  "Ouine  a  toit,"  AffA  SeAmuf,  A^uf  Af  fiubAt  te6. 

tlUAIf    A    biO-OAf    CAmAtt    beAg    Af    a'    mbOCAf    X)UbA1fC    "CAtt^    te 

S^Amuf,  "  A\\  bUAit  pitib   O5  umAC  ?  " 

"  Tliof  buAit ;    CAT)  'n-A  tAob  ?  " 

"  t)i  f6  Annfo  CAmAtt  beAg  6  foin  te  n-A  6&a6x>a.  X)o  gCAttAf 
bo,  CA  feAccmAin  6  foin,  50  mbeinn  uttAm  'Oia  C6AT)Aoin'  ;  aCc 
ni  b&At)  fe  f AfCA  gAn  ceAtc  CiigAm  Af  mAi"oin,  A^uf  m6  ca|\  6if 
Ttlitit  nA  gCteAf  "oo  teiginc  AbAite  mAf  geAtt  Af  nA  f  Aib  Aon  guAt 
AjAm.  t)i  5A(i  fe  fCAt)  AgAinn  te  'n-A  Ceite  50  fAbAmAf  AfAon 
feAfgAC.  "D'Afouig  pitib  a  CeAC-OA  teif,  Aguf  if  "ooCa  nA  b6it) 
fCA"o  teif  50  mbuAitfeA-O  f6  ccAfoCA  GogAinin    tli     "LAOgAife." 

"  Rai5  TTIiCeAt  nA  gCteAf  A5  An  gccAfoCAin  Af  mAiTDin  intJiu  ?  " 
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father,  and  though  Tim  was  a  smith,  and  without  a  very  white 
skin,  still  the  priest's  alb  on  Sunday  morning  was  no  whiter 
than  his  Sunday  shirt. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  when  Owen  O'Leary  came  home 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  have  young  Nelly  for  a  wife; 
and  I  think  she  was  of  the  same  mind;  but  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  old  smith.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  a  match 
for  his  daughter,  for  he  knew  very  well  he  would  be  badly  off 
without  Nelly;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  wished,  if  she  had  a 
notion  of  marrying,  that  he  would  have  James  Tailor  for  a 
son-in-law. 

James  had  a  little  farm  of  land;  but  James  was  oftener  at 
the  forge,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  he  blowing  the  bellows 
foi"  the  smith,  or  sledging  for  him  when  Tim  would  be  steeling 
a  spade,  or  making  shoes  for  horses,  and  like  Tim  himself  he 
was  very  fond  of  street-walking.  He  had  three  little  tatters  of 
cows,  and  a  couple  of  heifers  that  were  lifting  (ready  to  fall 
with  hunger)  on  the  coming  of  March. 

Phil  had  not  long  gone  when  James  Tailor  and  his  cart 
were  at  the  smith's  door. 

"  Are  you  ready,  Tim?  "  said  James. 

"  I'm  near  it,"  says  Tim.  "  I  have  but  to  put  on  my  shoes. 
Hurry  on,  Nelly.  That  shoe  is  all  right  now.  Where  is  m.y 
cravat?  Never  mind  the  looking-glass.  Now,  James,  I  am 
ready." 

"Are  you  not  coming,  Nelly?" 

"  1  am  not,  James,  yet  awhile.  Maybe  by  and  by  I  would 
go  with  Mary  Crone,  and  we  shall  have  the  ass." 

"  You  had  better  come  with  us.  Bad  as  my  horse  is,  he  is 
better  than  Mary's  little  donkey." 

"  Thank  you,  James.  I  promised  Mary  to  wait  for  her. 
We  shall  have  time  enough  in  Killarney.  I  have  not  much  to 
do  at  the  fair." 

"  Have  your  own  way,"  says  James,  and  away  with  them. 

When  they  were  a  short  time  on  the  road  Tim  said  to  James, 
"Did  you  meet  Phil  Oge?" 

"No.     Why?" 

"  He  was  here  awhile  ago  with  his  plow.  I  promised  him 
a  Aveek  ago  that  I  should  be  ready  on  Wednesday,  but  he  would 
not  be  content  wuthout  coming  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  after 
letting  Tricky  Mick  home  because  I  had  no  coal.  We  had 
every  second  word  with  each  other  until  we  were  both  angry, 
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"  TIaC  t)puititii  CA|\  eif  A  \<At>  teAZ  50  jtAit)  Cun  fUT)  €15111  "oo 
"O^AnAtti  te  'n-A  CeActJA," 

"  t)io"6  jeAtt,"  A|tf  A  S6Amtif  "  sut^Ab  6  tTliCe^t  "oo  tuifv  1 
SceAnn  "pitib  ccacc  Cujac." 

"  xJkH  rh'ATiAm  1  gAn  "Ofoic-ni  a-j^  m'ATiAm,  50  mb'p6iT)if  50  b-puit 

ATI    CeA|\C    AJAC,    A^Uf    tTlA'f    mAf    fin    ACA    ATI    fjeAt    TIAfA    ■pA'OA    50 

bpAgAi-O  TTIiceAt  co|\A'6  a  "OeAj-oibfeACA.     "OubAiAC  te  ttliceAt  pein 

tlA  fAlb  AOn  jUAt  AgAm,  AgUf  tug   pitib  mAltin  gUAlt  't1-A  t|VUCAltt 

teif.     5^"  AtfifAf  'f6  TTIiceAt  bun  a'  cubAifce." 

"  Hi  Cufvpinn  tAifif  6." 

"  If  "ooig  tiom  p^in  nA  beA"6  f6  fAfCA  jAn  b6it  Ag  T)6AnArh 
miOfgAif  imeAfg  corfiAffAn,"  AffA  Ca-Oj; 

"  If  fiof  -ouic  fin.  x\f  CuAtAi-Oif  cat)  "oo  "Oein  f6  A|V  'OorhnAtt 
■RuAt)  ?  t)i  T)oninAtt.A5  "out  te  foc  50  "oci  ceAfocA  nA  CeApAije 
niiAif  tAinig  IDiCeAt  nA  gCteAf  fUAf  teif,  Aguf  6  A5  "out  a  •o'iAf]t- 
Ai"6  fAit  rhonA  o'n  bpofUAC. 

"  '  C^  bfuit  cu  A5  "out  ?  '  Af f A  TDiteAt; 

CAim  A5  t)ut  teif  feo  50  -oci  An  CeAfoCA  tun  &  tu\^  bttiife 
beA5  'fA  bfoT).  UATrtAoit)  A5  ufeAbA'd  pAifcin  nA  ^CtoC,  1  if 
AnA-"OeACAif  i  cfeAbAt)  te  foc  aca  beA^An  Af  a  bfot).' 

Caic  X)o  foc  'f A  cfucAitt  Agtif  CAf  ifceAC  tu  fein;  1f  m6]\ 
■An  ni  Anf 6  nA  inAfCAit)eA(iCA.' 

50  f^ib  iriAic  A5AC,  A  ttlitit ;  Agtif  b'f eiTJijA  6  CAitn  teAt- 
t^ifiAC  50  bf  A5f  A  An  f  oc  A5  An  gceAf t)CAin  ;  AbAif  te  CorriAf  6 
cuf  fiof-beAjAn  'fA  bfot).' 

"  '  "OeAnf AT)  e  fin  Ajuf  f Aitce,'  AffA  tTlice^t,  Aguf  "o'lompuig 
"DorrmAtt  TluAt)  AbAite.  x\Cc  cat)  "oo  "Oein  An  cteAfAit)e  acc  a 
fAt)  teif  a'  ngAbA  f oc  "OoitinAitt  "oo  Cutv  beAjAn  eite  Af  An  bfOT),  1 
ftigit)  50  fAib  A  (i6AC"OA  50  tnofv  niof  meAfA  nA  bi  fe. 

"  Ia  eite  bi  ItliCeAt  a  "o'lAffAit)  fteAjAin  CAtt  a^a  An  njofc 
m'btii'6e,  CAf  fe  if ccaC  1  n"DOfAf  SeAinuif  l1lAoit.  "Di  S^Atnuf 
'n-A  fui"6e  Af  fcot  Af  AjAi-O  An  "oof Aif  ifceAc  A5  cuf  CAOibin  a|\ 
A  bfoig.  O  bi  An  tA  50  1iAn-bfotAttA6,  Aguf  SeAinuf  A5  ctif 
AttAif  "oe,  "OO  bAin  f6  "Oe  fein  a  peifbic  Aguf  CfoC  f6  Af  CfucA 
6  1  •ocAoib  tiAf  'oo'n  "oofAf.  "Do  t)eAf5  ITliCeAt  a  piop  Aguf  bi 
f6  A5  jAbAit  "DA  CuiT)  bfeAfCAit)eA(icA,  iriAf  bA  jnAtAc  teif.  UAf 
6if  teAt-uAif  no  mAf  fin  "oo  •ofui'o  fe  fiof  1  n-Aice  An  X)OfAif. 
"O'f An  f6  Ag  An  "oof Af  CArriAtt  beAj  Aguf  a  tAifi  Af  An  teAt-"Oof Af . 
"D'ffeAC  fe  Af  An  gcfucA,  A5  teijinc  Aif  50  fAib  nAife  Aif.  '  'S 
ATiitAit),'  Af  feifeAn,  '  -oo  Cuif  tTlAife  Anonn  me  feAtAinc  a  bf aj- 
Ainn  lAfAtc  nA  fUT)A  fin  (An  peifbic)  Cun  ceAfc  "oo  Cuf  A5  gof 
Ann.' 

"  t)i  S6Amuf  triAot  Af  T)eAf5-biiite,  Agiif  teim  f6  'n-A  fviit)e, 
aCc  IDA  t6im   bi  TTliCeAt  imigte.     Do  tAit  S6Aniuf  A  CAfuf  teif, 
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and  I  suppose  he  will  not  stop  now  until  he  reaches  Owney 
O'Leary's  forge." 

"  Was  Tricky  Mick  at  the  forge  this  morning?  " 

**Am  I  not  after  telling  you  that  he  was,  to  get  something 
done  to  his  plow." 

"  I'll  bet,"  says  James,  "  that  it  is  Mick  put  it  into  Phil's 
head  to  come  to  you?  " 

"  On  my  soul,  and  not  putting  anything  bad  on  my  soul,  I 
believe  you  are  right,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  I  hope  it  won't 
be  long  until  Mick  gets  the  reward  of  his  good  works.  I  told 
Mick  himself  I  had  no  coal,  and  Phil  had  a  little  bag  of  coal 
in  the  cart  with  him.  Without  doubt  Mick  is  the  root  of  the 
mischief." 

"  I  would  not  put  it  past  him." 

"  I  think  myself  he  would  not  be  happy  if  he  were  not 
making  mischief  between  neighbors,"  says  Tim. 

"  'Tis  true  for  you.  Did  you  hear  what  he  did  to  Daniel 
Roe?  Daniel  was  going  with  a  sock  to  the  Cappagh  forge, 
when  Tricky  Mick  overtook  him  as  he  was  going  for  a  rail 
of  turf  to  the  bog." 

"  *  Where  are  you  going,'  says  Mick. 

*' '  I  am  going  with  this  to  the  forge,  to  put  it  a  little  bit  "  in 
the  sod."  We  are  plowing  the  little  stony  field,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  plow  it  with  a  sock  a  little  out  of  the  sod.' 

"  '  Pitch  the  sock  into  the  cart  and  come  in  yourself.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  get  the  lift.' 

"'Thank  you,  Mick;  and  maybe,  as  I  am  very  short  of 
hands,  you  would  leave  the  sock  at  the  forge.  Tell  Tom  to 
put  it  just  a  little  in  the  sod.' 

"  '  I  will  do  that  and  welcome,'  says  Mick,  and  Daniel  turned 
home.  But  what  did  the  trickster  do,  but  tell  the  smith  to 
put  Daniel's  sock  a  little  more  out  of  the  sod,  so  that  his  plow 
was  far  worse  than  before. 

"  Another  day  Mick  was  looking  for  a  slaan  over  at  Fortbee. 
He  turned  into  the  house  of  James  the  Bald.  James  was 
sitting  on  a  stool  opposite  the  door  putting  a  patch  on  his 
shoe.  As  the  day  was  sultry  and  James  sweating,  he  took  off 
his  wig  and  hung  it  on  a  hook  behind  the  door.  Mick  lit  his 
pipe,  and  he  was,  as  usual,  going  on  with  his  pranks.  After 
half  an  hour  or  so  he  moved  down  near  the  door.  He  stayed 
at  the  door  a  little  while,  with  his  hand  on  the  half-door.  He 
looked  at  the  hook,  pretending  that  he  was  ashamed.  '  It  is 
how,'    says  he,    '  Mary  sent  me  over  to  see  if  I  could  get  the 
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a6c,  1  n-ioriAT)  tTliCit  "oo  ttuAt^'d  teif  ati  jCAfuf,  "o'Aimfi^  ^6 
coi^cin  mof  Gi  a^  lAfACc  Ag  a  iririAoi  Cun  oltAn  "oo  "OAtujAt). 
"Dpuit  GogATi  tiA  l,A05Ai|\e  'tiA  CeAn-QAiJe  rhAit  ?  " 

"  Ca  Gpiof  "OAiti-pA  f oin,"  AffA  Ua"65,  -)  ni  50  fo-rhitif  ;  "  aCc 
ni  T)6i5  tiom  gufAb  e  peAtiAf  a  CeAfi"OAi"0eA(ic'  aca  A5  cA-p-pAc  ha 
troAoine  Cuige  ;  'f^  ^  Cui"o  t)l,A"OAifv  rheAttAtin  iax).  t)i  ati  ceAtigA 
>:;o  fleArhAin  fViAtti  Aige.  t)At)  CutriA  tiom  tda  ^cuifpeAtJ  ^^  T^Af 
■06  p6in  A5  "OiAoiCeA-o  riA  teArhriA  no  tiof  Af  a  tTliAnuf,  aCc  if 
•0015  Uom-fA  guf  m6f\  An  nAi^e  txD  ceACc  1  ceA|\'oCA  no  Cti|\  ruAf 
C6\i\  At(iumAi]\  T^Ain  A5uf  ca  fe  'noif." 


CA1t)1X)1t   11. 

CAfCA|i  riA  x)Aoine  A]i  a  ceite, 

Ace  ri  cAfCA|i  riA  cnuic  nA  ha  fleibce. 

Huaija  "oo  t)tiAit  An  tieijAC  Citt  ^i|\ne  b'eigCAn  -ooiO  "oeoC  tteit 
ACA  1  "OC15  SeAmuif  "Ui  t)iMii5in  'f a  S^ato  TluAit),  Aguf  nio|\  b'f a-oa 
■doit)  50  -pAit)  bfAon  eiie  aca  1  Sf ait)  nA  gCcAnc  nuAi]\  cAf At)  0|\fA 
beinc  no  c-piun  eiie  Aguf  CAfc  of\|\A.  Hi  ^Aiti  teAt  An  Lac  CAitue 
nuAifv  bi  An  ^aV)a  fujAC  50  te6t\. 

Hi  fiAib  TleiLti  1  bpAT)  Af  a'  ffAi-o  guf  ConnAic  fi  a  riAtAlfl  A^Uf 
6  A|\  teAt-rheifge.  If  ^aiiht)  -oo  bi  -pi  pein  Agtif  An  CAitin  eiie 
A5  •oeAnAiri  a  ngnocA.  TluAif  "oo  bioT»A-[\  utl-Atti  Cun  ceACc  AbAite 
"oo  "Oein  Tleitti  a  "oiteAtt  a  TiAtAif  -do  nicAttAi!)  tei,  aCc  ni  -pAib 
mAiteAf  T)i  belt  a  CACAnc  Aif  ;  "o'pAn  f6  pein  Aguf  SeAmuif  Af  An 
ffAiT)  50  "oci  cuicitn  nA  tioitxie  Aguf  50  fAbAt)A|\  A|VAon  Af  meifge 
no  1  njioffACc  t>o. 

t)i  cApAitUn  beA5  cneAfCA  A5  SeAmuf  UAittiufA.  t)i  An  b6tA|\ 
•p6it)  Ajuf  An  oit)(ie  geAt,  1  nA  mbeA-O  An  bei|\c  fAfCA  teif  An 
tn^i'o  "DO  bi   otcA  ACA  nuAif  fA5A'OAj\  ffAiT)   Citt   A^■<\r^e  t)^^^)  An 

fgeAt  50  mAlt  ACA,  ACC  ni  f  AbA'OAf .       tlUAIf  tAngA-QAf  50  "OfOlCeAT) 

nA  'LeAtrinA  bi  ■oeoC  te  beit  aca,  I  nuAif\  bi  An  gAbA  A5  ceACc  ahiaC 
Af  An  "ocfucAitt  tuic  fe  Af  fteAf5  a  •6fomA  Afv  An  mbofAf,  Agur 
'fAn  Am  CeA-onA  "oo  Cuif  imit)  eigin  An  cApAtt  Af  fiubAt.  CuAit) 
An  fot  cfCAfnA  tAiitie  tJAi-O^.  "Oo  fgfeA-o  An  fCAf  l-oCc  Corn 
^eA^i^  fin  5Uf  fit  nA  "OAoine  AmAC  (iuije,  Agtif  nuAif  Conn^cA'OAf 
6  fince  Af  An  mbotAf  fAoiteA-OAf  50  fAib  a  tAtri   bfifce,  aCc  fii 

f  Atb. 

t)A  rhof  An  ni  50  fAib  An  "ooCctiif  'n-A  CorhnAi'Ce  Af  tAoib  An 
botAif  A5  "Of oiCi"oin  nA  Spio'ooige  ;  bi  f6  A5  bAite.  UAf  6if 
feACAinc  Af  tAitri  An  gAbA  'f^  "OubAifc  An  •ooCcuif,  "  tli't  Aon 
CnAtri  bfifce,  aCc  beit)  f6  CAmAtt  50  mb^it)  5fei"0m  a.'^az  Af  CAfCif, 
A  UAit)5."  X)o  b'fiof  "OOfAn  ;  bi  An  -^AXyA  f Aite  gAn  Aon  nit)  t)0 
t)eAnAm  mAf  geAtt  ai(k  a  tAirh. 
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loan  of  that  thing  (the  wig)  to  set  a  hen  hatching  in  it.' 
James  the  Bald  was  mad ;  he  jumped  up,  but  if  he  did  Mick 
was  gone.  James  threw  the  hammer  after  him,  but  instead  of 
hitting  Mick  with  the  hammer,  he  struck  a  big  pot  which  his 
wife  had  borrowed  to  dye  wool  in.  Is  Owen  O'Leary  a  good 
tradesman  ?  " 

"How  do  I  know?"  says  Tim,  and  not  sweetly;  "but  I 
don't  think  it  is  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship  that  is 
drawing  the  people  to  him ;  his  blarney,  that  coaxes.  He  has 
always  the  slipping  tongue.  I  would  not  mind  had  he  set  up 
at  Laune  Bridge,  or  below  at  Meanus,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a 
shame  for  him  to  come  and  set  up  his  forge  so  near  to  me  as 
it  is  now." 


CHAPTEE  II. 

"  People  meet,  but  hills  and  mountains  don't." 

When  the  two  reached  Killarney  they  must  have  a  drink 
in  James  Breen's  house  in  the  new  street,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  they  had  another  drop  in  Hen-street,  where  they  meet 
three  others  with  a  thirst  on  them.  Half  the  day  was  not 
spent  when  the  smith  was  tipsy  enough. 

ISTelly  was  not  long  in  town  when  she  saw  her  father,  and 
he  half-drunk.  Herself  and  the  other  girl  were  but  a  short 
time  doing  their  business.  When  they  were  ready  to  come  home 
Nelly  did  her  best  to  coax  her  father  with  her,  but  it  was 
useless  trying  to  persuade  him.  Himself  and  James  stayed  in 
town  till  nightfall,  and  until  they  were  both  drunk,  or  near  it. 

James  Tailor  had  a  gentle  little  horse.  The  road  was  good 
and  the  night  bright,  and  had  the  pair  been  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  drunk  when  they  left  the  town  of  Killarney  things 
would  have  been  well  with  them,  but  they  were  not  satisfied. 
When  they  came  to  Laune  Bridge  they  were  to  have  a  drink, 
and  when  the  smith  was  coming  out  of  the  cart  he  fell  on  the 
flat  of  his  back  on  the  road,  while  at  the  same  time  something 
caused  the  horse  to  move.  The  Avheel  passed  over  Tim's  hand. 
The  poor  man  screamed  so  bitterly  that  the  people  ran  out  to 
him,  and  when  they  saw  him  stretched  on  the  road  they 
thought  his  hand  was  broken,  but  it  was  not.  It  was  a  great 
matter  (it  was  fortunate)  that  the  doctor  was  living  close  to 
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t^Y  ^^  t)At\A(i  CA|\  eif  tAe  An  AoriAig,  Aguf  "OAOine  Ag  ce^Cc  50 
■DC1  ceA^ixxiA  (CAit)5  t)i  y6  buAt)A-fvtA  50  teo|\.  Cui|\  f6  fgeAtA  6un 
5At)A  riA  CeApAige  t)i  An-rhuinceAnt)A  teif  1  gcorhriAi'Oe,  A5  |:6A<i- 
Ainc  An  gcui-ppeAt)  f6  a  ttiac  Cuige  a|\  peA"6  -peACcrhAine  Cun  50 
mt)6A"6  Am  Aige  a|\  peA]\  ^igm  eite  "oo  folAtAf. 

'S6   An    pfVeAgfA    -pUAIfX    An    CeA(iCA1f\e    50    ^AlDAt)AfV    |\0-ieAt-tATflAC 

A|\  An  gCeApAij,  aCc  t)'p6i"oi|\  1  ntjeifveAt)  nA  feACcrhAine  50  mbeA"6 
An  peA|\  65  AbAicA  A|\  "out  A^  peAt)  tAe  n6  "60  Cun  CAb^ujAt)  te 
Ua"65. 

"  An    -ppreAttAljAin    f UgAlg,"     A|\fA    CAt)5,    nUA1|\    A    CUAtA   -p^    CAT) 

■ouCAifC  A  "Ouine  muinceAfOA,  "  ca  piof  AgAm-fA  50  mAit  ca"o  t:A 
'n-A  6eAnn  ;    aCc  beit)  An  fgeAt  50  cfuAit)  o|\m-fA  no  f A|\6<iAt)-pA 

6."       tlUAIf   CUAtA    GogAn    "Ua   l-AOSAIfe   cat)   "OO   tUIC  AmAC  A^V  AtA1|\ 

tleilU  nioi\  G'lTAt)  \  50  |\Ait!)  f  e  A5  T)0]AAf  cige  An  jaGa.  Hi  |\Ait) 
m(5|\An  pAitce  A5  Ca-Oj  ^oimif,'  aCc  fA|V  a^a  fr^g  fe  An  ceinceAn 
t)i  CAoG  eite  a\\.  a'  fseAU 

"  If  cfUAg  tiom,"  A^^x''^  GogAn,  "  cufA  Oeit  niA^  'caoi,  1  jAn 
Aon'ne  a^ac  aCc  cu  p6in.  An  t:6i"01|\  iiom-fA  Aon  nl*  "oo  "66AnAtti 
t)U1C  ?  " 

"  T1!  freAtJAp,"  aii^t^a  CAt)^  ;  "  if  •ooCa  50  Gpuit  "oo  "OotAin  te 
"O^AnArh  AgAC  pein,  Aguf  b^it)  niof  mo  AgAC  Anoif  6  CAim-fe  mA|\ 
A  Gfuitim. 

'  An  z6  t)ionn  fiof  t>uAitceAi\  cof  Aif, 

Aguf  An  c6  t)ionn  -puAf  otCAjv  "oeoC  ai|\.'  " 

"  Hi  X)6^\^  1  bpAT)  fiof,  te  congnAm  X)6  ;  Aguf  mo  tArh  if  m'frocAt 
•OUIC  nAC  tifuit  Aon  CfAinnc  opm-fA  obAi^^  a  bfeit  viAic-fe.  TTlAf 
A  bfuit  Aon  ]^aY)a  eite  ajac  f6f  cuiffeA-o-fA  mo  pfinncifeAC 
(iugAC  5An  itioitt." 

"  50  t^^i^  mAic  AgAC,"  AffA  Ua-oj,  Ag  cuf  ti^itfie  ftAn  AmA6 
Aguf  A5  bj^eic  sfeim  "OAingeAn  Af  tiiitti   GogAin. 

■HuAi|\  bi  An  ^aX)a  65  A5  imteAtc  fug  lleitti  At\  t^itti  Aif\  Aguf 
AX)ubAifC  "  TTIite  beAnnAtc  ofc.  t)iof  a'  cuimneAtti  Ofvc  ;  bi  fuit 
AgAm  teAC,  Ate  bi  eAgtA  ofm  "oa  "ociocf^  f einig  50  mb^At)  ni'AtAii\ 
Ho-goifgeAC  teAC,  mA|^  bi  fiof  AgAm  50  iriAit  n&  fAib  f6  \^d- 
X)mt>eA6  t)ioc." 

"  Hi  m6fv  If  f  6ix)if  tiom  A  "O^AnAtti,  aCc  "o^Anf  a"o  mo  "OiCeAtt ; 
Aguf  CA  'f  AgAC-fA,  A  Heitti,  50  n-o^AnpAinn  mofi^n  At^  "oo 
fon-fA." 

"  UAim  50  nAn-buit)eA<i  "Oioc,  a  eogAin,"  A^AfA  Heitti,  t  tuifne 
'n-A  cionnACAib. 

CuAi-O  An  5AbA  65  AbAite  'f  nio|\  b'fTA'OA  CAt\  6if  imteACc'  x>6 
go  X)CAini5  S^Amuf  UAittiufA  ifceAC.      "bi  Heitt!  Ag  An  "OOtxAf. 

"  CAnnof  cA  c'AtAit\,  a  Heitti  ?  " 
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little  Spiddogue  Bridge.  He  was  at  home.  After  looking  at 
the  smith's  hand  the  doctor  said  "  there  was  no  bone  broken, 
but  it  will  be  a  while  before  you  can  handle  a  hammer,  Tim." 
'Twas  true  for  him.  The  smith  was  three  months  without 
doing  anything,  owing  to  his  hand. 

Next  morning  after  the  fair,  and  people  coming  to  Tim's 
forge,  he  was  troubled  enough.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Cappagh  smith,  who  was  always  very  friendly  with  him,  to 
see  if  he  would  send  his  son  to  him  for  a  week,  until  he  had 
time  to  provide  some  other  man. 

The  answer  the  messenger  got  was  that  they  were  very  busy 
at  Cappagh,  but  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  young  man 
might  be  able  to  go  for  a  day  or  two  to  help  Tim.  "  The 
little  sooty  sweep,"  says  Tim,  when  he  heard  what  his 
friend  said,  "  I  know  what  is  in  his  head,  but  it  will  go  hard 
with  me  or  I'll  be  even  with  him." 

When  Owen  O'Leary  heard  what  had  happened  to  Nelly's 
father  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  at  the  smith's  door.  Tim 
had  not  much  welcome  for  him,  but  before  he  left  the  hearth 
there  was  another  side  to  the  story.  "  I  am  sorry,"  says  Owen, 
"  to  see  yoil  as  you  are,  with  no  one  but  yourself.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  Tim.  "  I  suppose  you  have  plenty  to 
do  yourself,  and  you  will  have  more  now  since  I  am  as  I  am. 

"  He  that  is  down  is  trampled ; 
He  that  is  up  is  toasted." 

"  You  won't  be  long  down,  please  God,  and  my  hand  and 
word  to  you,  I  do  not  covet  the  taking  of  your  work  from  you. 
If  you  have  no  other  smith  yet,  I  will  send  my  apprentice  to 
you  without  delay." 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Tim,  putting  out  his  sound  hand  and 
firmly  grasping  the  hand  of  Owen. 

When  the  young  smith  was  leaving  Nelly  caught  him  by 
the  hand,  saying,  "  A  thousand  blessings  on  you.  I  was 
thinking  of  you,  but  I  feared  that  even  if  you  did  come 
my  father  would  be  too  surly  with  you,  for  I  know  very  well 
he  was  not  too  thankful  to  you." 

"It  is  not  much  I  can  do,  but  I'll  do  my  best,  and  you 
know,  Nelly,  I  would  do  much  for  your  sake." 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Owen,"  says  Nelly,  and  a  blush 
on  her  countenance. 


3902  Ua-65  BaX)A. 

"  Ua  '-p  AgAC  50  mAit  CAiinof  za  f6,  a  SeAmuif.  UA  f6  'n4 
ti^ije  A|\  A  teAbAit)  Aguf  CA  eAgtA  o|\m  50  tnbeit)  fe  Ann  50  poitt; 
"buAit  fUAf  Ctiige  ;  CAim-fe  A5  "out  a  'o'iAnt\Ai'6  CAnA  tiifse  o'n 
AftAinn." 

'O'pAn  SeAmuf  CAniAtt  mAit  A-^^^y"  nttAi|\  t)i  f6  inicigce  "00  gtAcO- 
A15  UAt)5  A^x  tleitl-i  6un  x>eo6  tiifge  puAif  -00  tAGAifc  "oo.  "  Suit> 
Af\  a'  5CAtAoi|v  50  poitt,  A  tleitti,  A  6tii"o  ;  CA  fvut)  eigin  AgAtn  Le 
f;.^*  teAC." 

130  fun!)  Tleati  Afi  An  jCAtAoifv  A5  cAoiti  nA  teAbtA,  aCc  jAn 
Cuinne  aici  cAt)  "oo  bi  'n-A  CeAnn. 

"  UA  eAjiA  ot\m  50  mbeAt)  im'  itiAifcineAc,'^A  tleilti,  1  n-eAfvbAtt 
mo  fAojAit ;  ACc  bAt)  CumA  tiom  "oa  bpeicpinn  cuftt  Agut*  "00 
teinceAn  i:6in  ajac.  If  *o6ca  "oa  mbeAt)  50  -pAigmn-fe  cuinne 
uAic  Ann." 

"  UAim  -pAfCA  niA-p  A  bptiitini,"  Aff a  11611.11  ;  "  Aguf  '"ocAoib 
tufA  beic  It)'  rhAi|\cineAC,  ni  triAf  fin  a  belt)  An  fgeAt  ajac,  fe 
congnAtti  "Oe." 

"  t)'fei"oi|\  fin,  A  Sf ^"6  ;  aCc  mA|\  fin  f6in  bAt)  ttiAic  lioin  "oa 
bfeicinn  tu  pofCA." 

"  11i't  Aon  fonn  pofCA  o-pm-f a,  a  ACAif,  Ajtif  X)a  iribeA-t)  f6in 
ni  Anoif  An  c-Ain  cun  beic  Ag  ctiittineArh  Aif." 

"  CAim-fe  -out  1  n-AOif,  aCc  bAt)  rhot^  An  fAfAn'i  Aijnit)  ofm  e 
x>S.  inb6iceA-fA  1  "o'aic  big  fein.  Ua  feii\tn  beAg  "OeAf  A5  SeAtntif 
UAittnifA,  ni't  ciof  Cfom  Aif,  ■]  ca  fiof  AjAm  nA6  bfuit  CAiLin 
eite  'fA  pAffbifT)e  no  b'peAff  te  SeAinuf  a  beit  triAf  rhnAoi  Aige 
'nA  cti  fein." 

"  Caiid  An-btii"6eAc  t)o  SeAinuf.  II1  te  beAfbAit)  innA  cige  a 
b&it)  fe  Ag  pof At)  ;  cugAnn  a  triAcAif  Aife  "oof  nA  buAib  Aguf 
teACAnn  a  t)eifbfitn\  An  c-AoileAC  Af  nA  pf Acai.  An  beAn-cf eAbcA 
ACA  UAlt)  Anoif  ?  " 

"D'ofgAit  UAt)5  A  fuite.  Hi  fAib  Aon  Cuinne  Aije  nA  b^At)  A 
ingeAn  fAfCA  te  SeAmuf  "oo  pCfAt).  t)Ain  a  nt)ubAifc  fi  An 
c-AnAt  "oe  Aguf  ni  fAib'  fiof  Ai^e  ca"o  X)o  b'feAffA  t)6  "00  jiAt) 
aCc  1  gceAnn  cAtriAitt  "oubAifc  fe — 

"  ^AOiteAf,  A  lleitti,  50  fAbAif  f6in  Aguf  SeAtnuf  UAittiufA 
rhuinceAft>A  50  tebf  te  ceite." 

"  UAimit),  Af  fon  nAC  bfuitim  fo-buit)eAC  "oe  'T)CAoib  oibfe  An 
tAe  int)6." 

"  5o"o  6  •An  teigeAf  a  bi  Aige  Aif  ?  " 

"  "OA  tnb^At)  fe  'f a  bAite  A5  cAbAifc  Aife  "oA  jno  f6in,  'n-Aic 
bA  Cof A  t)6  beic,  tiocf A-f A  AbAite  tiom-fA,  Aguf  ni  b6it)teA  niAfv 
ACA01  in-oiu." 

Caoi  fo-CfUAit)  Af  SeAmuf  boCc,  a  Tleitti.     Ci"(!)eAnn  cu  guj^ 
mime  A  tAgAnn  f6  Cun  congnArii  a  CAbAifc  'oom-fA  nuAi|\  a  bim 
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The  young  smith  went  home.  It  was  not  long  after  his 
departure  when  James  Tailor  came  in.     Nelly  was  at  the  door. 

."  How  is  your  father,  ISTelly  ?  " 

"You  know  very  well  how  he  is,  James.  He  is  lying  in 
bed,  I  fear  he  will  be  there  awhile  yet.  Go  up  to  him ;  I  am 
going  for  a  can  of  water  to  the  river." 

James  stayed  a  good  Avhile,  and  when  he  was  gone  Tim 
called  Nelly  to  bring  him  a  drink  of  cold  water.  "Sit  on  the 
chair  awhile,  Nelly  dear,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Nelly  sat  in  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  but  without  any  notion 
what  was  in  his  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  cripple,  Nelly,  in  the  end  of  my 
life ;  but  I  would  not  mind  if  I  saw  you  in  possession  of  your 
own  hearth.  I  suppose  if  you  had  it,  I  would  get  a  corner  from 
you  in  it." 

"  I  am  content  as  I  am,"  says  Nelly,  "  and  as  to  your  being 
a  cripple,  that  is  not  how  the  case  will  be  with  you,  with 
God's  help." 

"  Maybe  so,  Nelly,  my  dear ;  but  all  the  same,  I  wish  I  saw 
you  married." 

"  I  have  no  notion  of  marrying,  father,  and,  even  if  I  had, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  be  thinking  of  it." 

"  I  am  getting  into  age,  and  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  my  mind  if  you  were  in  your  own  place.  James  Tailor 
has  a  nice  little  farm,  there  is  not  a  heavy  rent  on  it,  and  I 
know  that  there  is  not  another  girl  in  the  parish  he  would 
rather  have  for  a  wife  than  yourself." 

"  I  am  very  thankful  to  James.  It  is  not  for  want  of  a 
housekeeper  he  will  marry;  his  mother  minds  the  cows,  and 
his  sister  spreads  the  manure  on  the  potatoes.  Is  it  a  plow- 
woman  he  wants  now?  " 

Tim  opened  his  eyes.  He  had  no  notion  that  his  daughter 
would  not  be  ready  to  marry  James.  What  she  said  took  his 
breath  aivay,  and  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  better  say, 
but  after  awhile  he  said — - 

"  I  thought,  Nelly,  that  you  and  James  were  very  friendly 
with  each  other." 

"  We  are,  though  I  am  not  too  thankful  to  him  as  to  the 
work  of  yesterday." 

"How  could  he  help  it?" 


3904  Ca-65  S^ttA; 

A5  cu^  lAffAinn  A]\  |VoCAit)  n6  nuAi|\  a  Oionn  ot)Ai|\  C|\om  mA|\  fiti 
ix)i1\  tAiii'  AjAm." 

"  "b'peAj^fVA  "Oo  50  mo|\  Ai|\e  a  CaOai^ac  "oa  f)AifX)e  t)eA5  CAtrhAti. 
tliiC  tninic  IT)'   O^At  '  xXn  r6  Gionn   'ti-a  -Of^oCfeiiMiifeAC  "06  p^in, 
t)ionn  f6  'riA  f eifttifeAC  rhAit  "oo  tia  "oaoitiiO  eite.'  " 
[    "  If  beA5  A  f AoiteAt),  a  TleilU,  nA  ■Q^AtipA  fux)  0|\m." 

"  t)A"6  ttiAit  tiom  fvuT)  A  t)6AnArh  0|\c,  a  acai^  ;  aCc  triAf  a  mt>6  f"6 
AH  cAtArh  a'  ■oorhAin  aCc  6  |:6in  Arh^in  ni  O^inn  mA|\  C^ite  Aige 
S^Atnuf  UAittiufA." 

le  n-A  tinn   fin   "o'-pAg   Heitti   An   feomfA,  Aguf  "oo  got  fi  50 

•puijeAC    Af    -peAt)    CAITlAltt. 

tluAif  "o'pAj  SeAtnuf  ccaC  An  gAt)A  tti  f^  f^fCA  50  leOf.  jSaoiI 
f6  nA  f Alt  Anoif  te  •o^AnAifi  Aige  aCc  "otil.  Aguf  An  "  pAipSAfv  " 
"DO  t)feit  At)Ail,e  teif  Cun  Tleil-ti  An  -^AXiA  "oo  pofA*.  t)i  f6  gAn 
cobAc  Aguf  CAf  fe  ifceAC  1  fiopA  SeAjAin  An  "LeAfA  Cun  btuife 
cobAc  "OO  CeAnnAC. 

"  An  -piof ,"  Aff A  SeAgAn  An  teAfA,  "  guf  Gfif  An  ^a^a  a  ISrh 
A5  ceACc  6  Citt  Aifne  Afeif  ?  " 

"  tli't  f6  fiof  Aguf  ni't  fe  bf^AjAt,"  Aff A  SeAmuf.  "  tli't  a 
tAm  bfifce,  aCc  za  fi  goifcigCe  Com  m6f  fin  50  bfuit  eAjtA  oftn 
nA  t)6it)  Aon  rhAit  Ann  50  "oeo.  UA  An  feAf  bote  buAt)AftA  50 
teof,   aCc  'f6  An   fux*  if  m6   zA  cuf  Aif  Anoif,   jAn   tleitti   belt 

p<3fCA." 

"  "b'feAff A  "Ouic  f6in  1  p6fA"0,  a  S^Amuif.  Hi  fulAi^A  n6  cJk 
muifte  beA5  Aifjix)  A5   CAtbg,  Aguf  zS  tleitti   'n-A  CAitin   CiAtt- 

tflAf." 

"  t3'f6iT)if  50  b-p6ffAinn,"  AffA  S6Amuf,  Aguf  "o'imtig  f6  ai^ 

AbAILe. 

1a  Af  nA  bAfAt  bi  fe  teAtcA  Af  fuiT)  nA  pAi^foifoe  50  fAitt 
cteAttinAf  "O^AncA  iX)if  SeAmuf  1  mgin  An  gAbA. 

Af  peA*  feAdcniAine  CAf  eif  goifajte  tAirhe  Uai"65  "do  t)ein 
GojAn  tlA  lAogAif e  A^uf  A  pfincif eAc  obAif  An  X)a  CeAfotAn  Cun 
50  bfUAif  Uai!)5  5AbA  65  6  t)Aite  An  tlTtiitinn.  If  beAg  tAete 
fit  nA  feACctriAine  nA  fAib  CojAn  cAmAtt  A5  ceAfotAin  tTAi'Os 
A^uf  CAmAtt  beAg  A5  cAinc  te  Ua-Oj  f6in  Aguf  b'fei-oif  te  tleitti. 

tluAif  tAinig  An  'S'<i'^'&  eite  6  t)Aite  An  thuitinn  "o'lAff  UA'65  Af\. 
GogAn  ceACc  Anoif  Aguf  Afif  nuAif  a  b^At)  Am  Aije,  Aguf  tAinig 
50  mime.  tluAif  biot)  An  beifc  ■]  "ouine  aca  Af  5AC  CAOb  "oo'n 
ceine  if  mo  futj  x>o  biot)  aca  aj  cuf  cfe  'nA  CCite,  1  tleitti  J  mbun 
A  ngnCtA  f6in  cimCeAtt  nA  cifoineAC.  lluAif  fuAif  GogAn  fgCAtA 
50  fAib  cteAifinAf  focAif  i-oif  tleitti  Aguf  SeAmuf  UAittiufA  bi 
longnATb  Aif,  Ate  X)ubAifC  f6  teif  f6in  mA'f  mAf  fin  "oo  bi  An 
fS^At  nA  fAib  f6  ceAfc  "ob-fAn  a  beit  toTfi  mime  ifceAC  'f  AmAC  1 
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"  If  he  were  at  home  attending  to  his  own  business,  where 
he  ought  to  be,  you  would  have  come  home  with  me,  and  you 
would  not  be  as  you  are  to-day." 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  poor  James,  Nelly.  You  see  it  is 
often  he  comes  to  give  me  help  when  I  am  putting  tires  on 
wheels,  or  when  I  have  other  similar  heavy  work  on  hands." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  mind  his  little  bit  of 
land.  Have  I  not  often  heard  from  your  own  mouth,  '  He  who 
is  a  bad  servant  for  himself  is  a  good  one  for  others  '?  " 
"  I  little  thought,  Nelly,  that  you  would  not  obey  me." 
"  I  would  like  to  obey  you,  father;  but  if  there  was  but  him 
alone  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  would  not  be  the  partner  of 
James  Tailor."  With  that  Nelly  left  the  room,  and  she  cried 
bitterly  for  awhile. 

When  James  left  the  smith's  house,  he  was  satisfied 
enough.  He  thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and 
bring  home  the  lines  in  order  to  marry  the  smith's  Nelly.  He 
was  without  tobacco,  and  he  turned  into  John  of  the  Lis  to 
buy  a  bit  of  tobacco. 

"Is  it  true,"  said  John  of  the  Lis,  " that  the  smith  broke 
his  hand  coming  from  Killarney  last  night?  " 

"  'Tisn't  true  and  'tisn't  lying,"  said  James.  "  His  hand 
isn't  broken,  but  it  is  hurt  so  much  that  I  am  afraid  it  will 
never  be  any  use.  The  poor  man  is  troubled  enough,  and  the 
thing  thai  is  troubling  him  most  is  Nelly  to  be  unmarried." 

"  You'd  better  marry  her  yourself,  James.  It  isn't  possible 
but  Tim  has  a  bit  of  money,  and  Nelly  is  a  sensible  girl." 
"  Maybe  I  would,"  said  James,  and  went  on  home. 
Next  morning  it  was  spread  all  over  the  parish  that  there 
was  a  match  made  between  James  and  the  smith's  daughter. 
For  a  week  after  the  injury  to  Tim's  hand  Owen  and  his 
apprentice  did  tlie  work  of  the  two  forges  until  Tim  got  a 
young  smith  from  Milltown.  There  were  few  days  during  the 
week  that  Owen  wasn't  at  Tim's  forge,  and  a  little  time  talking 
to  Tim  himself,  and  maybe  to  Nelly. 

When  the  other  smith  from  Milltown  came,  Tim  asked  Owen 
to  come  now  and  again  when  he  had  time ;  and  he  often  came, 
when  the  pair  of  them  used  to  be  one  at  each  side  of  the  fire. 
They  used  to  discuss  many  things  while  Nelly  was  about  her 
own  business  in  the  house.  When  Owen  heard  the  news,  that 
a  match  was  settled  between  Nelly  and  James  Tailor,  he  was 
surprised;  but  he  said  to  himself,  if  that  was  the  case,  it 
wasn't  right  for  himself  to  be  in  and  out  so  often  at  the  forge 
245 


3906  Ua>65   S^ft^- 

•ocij  11A  ceA\yx>6Ar\.  "O'lmcig  tA  no  t)6  mA\\  feo  i  j:Ari  cu^tAf  A5 
©ogAin  Afv  An  ^ceAfVoCAin.      AffA  UA-og  te  Tieitti  : 

"  A  GpeACA  cu  ©ojAn  inTnu  no  intje  ?  " 

"  Til  l^eACA,"  A|\f  A  tleilti. 

"  Ua  fuit  AgAm  nAC  tDptiit  Aon  ni  Aif.  tli  fiAit)  fe  Annfo  'nif  6 
AtfugAt)  'n-oe  ;    ni  peATtAj^  ca"o  ca  a  CoimeAt)." 

"  ni't  piof  AgAm-fA,"  ATDutiAifc  fife,  Acc  t!)i  ArhjiAf  AICI,  niAjt 
CuAtA  fi  fgeAt  An  cleAitinAif. 

If  "ooCa  nA  fAili  eojAn  fo-fAfCA  1  n'AigneAi!).  X)^  fonn  if  f aic- 
CeAf  Aif .  t)At)  ttiAic  l-eif  cuf Af  "oo  cAlDAifc  Anonn  50  ceAfoCAin 
Uai"65,  aCc  mAf  fin  pein  Gi  beAgAn  nAife  ai|\  geitteAt)  50  fAit) 
buA-OAifC  Aif.  "Di  fe  A5  obAif  50  "oiAn,  aCc  bA  CumA  ^66  belt 
"oioiriAoin  no  gnocAc,  niof  b'feiTDif  Leif  pofAt)  Tieitti  'oo  Cuf  Af 
A  CeAnn. 

CfAcnonA  An  CAfnA  tA,  nuAif  "oo  bi  "oeifCAt)  te  bobAif  An  tAe 
A^uf  An  CeAfoCA  "DuncA,  buAit  CojAn  cfeAfnA  nA  pAifceAnnA, 
Aguf  bi  fe  A5  cuf  "oe  50  "ocAnig  fe  ahiaC  An  An  mbocAjA  1  n-Aice 
cige  nA  ceAfoCAn.      "Di  tieitti  A5  An  'oofAf. 

"  CAnnof  CA  c'ACAif,  a  Tleitli  ?  "  AffA  GogAn. 

"  Ua  fe  "out  1  bfeAbAf.  'Ca\\  ifceAc.  fli't  f6  teAt-UAif  6  bi 
f6  A5  cAinc  ope.  t)i  longnAt)  Aif  50  fAbAif  Com  f a"oa  gAn  buAtAii 
ifceA6  Cuige." 

"  tli  beAT)  A5  "out  ifceAC  Anoif,  a  tieitti.      Ua  "oeAbAt)  ot\m." 

"  'tl  e  fin   ©ogAn,  a  tieitti  ?  "  Aff'  An  jAbA. 

"  'Se,    A   ACAIf ." 

"  Cat)  'n-A  cAob  nAC  bfuit  f6  ceACc  ifceAt  ?  " 

"  "Oeift  f  e  50  bf  uit  'DeAbA'6  Aif ,  a  ACAif ." 

"  AbAift  teif  ceACc  ifceAC.      Ua  gno  AgAm  "oe." 

"Oo  buAit  ©ogAn  ifceAt. 

AffA  An  gAbA,  "  Ca  fAbAif  te  feACcriiAin  ?  l!)iof  Cun  fg^AtA 
Ctif  Anonn  cugAc  feACAinc  ca"o  a  bi  ofc." 

"  0  !  ni  f Alb  pioc  ofm,  acc  50  fAbAf  An-gnocAt,  Aguf  511^1 
fAoiteAf  50  mbeA-O  fuT)  eigin  eite  buf  5CUf  cfe  'n-A  C6ite  'n4 
fib  A  belt  A  cuirhneAtfi  0|vm-fA." 

"  /ACc  50  mbeAt)  mo  tAtti  bACA6  ftAn  AgAm  Afif,  A^uf  bunieACAf 
te  T)iA  CA  fi  ■out  (iun  cinn  50  mAit,  ni  beAt)  Aon  ni  A5  cuf  buAt)- 
A\\tA  ofAinn." 

5°  ■oeitriin,  ni  cuif  buAt)AfCA  An  fgeAt  AjAib,  aCc  a  mAtAlf\c, 
^S^f  50  n-eifigit)  biif  bpofAt)  tib,"  AffA  GogAn,  Aguf  cote  'n-^ 
Cfoit)e. 

Afu  got)  e  An  p6fA"6  ?  "  AffA  Ua"05  5^'^^- 

"  tldC  bfuit  tieitti  Ajuf  SeAmuf  UAittiufA  te  belt  p6fcA  1 
nTHAit)  An  ©AfAigif  ?" 

"  piAffAig  -co  tieitti  fein  An  fio^A  6  no  bf6A5." 
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house.     A  day  or  two  passed  in  this  way  without  Owen  taking 
a  turn  to  the  forge. 

Says  Tim  to  Nelly,  "  Did  you  see  Owen  to-day  or  yesterday?  " 

"I  did  not,"  says  Felly. 

**  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong  with  him.  He  wasn't  here 
since  'ere  yesterday.     I  don't  know  what's  keeping  him." 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  she ;  but  she  had  a  suspicion,  for  she 
heard  the  tale  of  the  match. 

It  is  likely  Owen  wasn't  very  easy  in  his  mind.  He  was 
between  hope  and  fear.  He  would  like  to  take  a  turn  over 
to  Tim's  forge;  but  for  all  that,  he  was  a  little  ashamed  to 
admit  his  trouble  of  mind.  He  was  working  hard,  but  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him  whether  idle  or  busy,  he  could'nt  put  Nelly's 
marriage  out  of  his  head. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  the  day's  work  was 
finished  and  the  forge  shut  up,  Owen  went  over  across  the 
iiejds„  and  was  going  ahead  until  he  came  out  on  the  road 
close  to  the  forge  house.     Nelly  was  at  the  door. 

"  How's  your  father,  Nelly,"  says  Owen. 

"He's  improving.  Come  in.  It  isn't  half  an  hour  since  he 
was  speaking  of  you.  He  was  wondering  you  were  so  long 
without  dropping  in  to  him." 

"  I  won't  be  going  in  now,  Nelly,  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

'*  Is  that  Owen,  Nelly?  "  says  the  smith. 

"  'Tis,  father." 

"Why  isn't  he  coming  in?" 

"  He  says  he  is  in  a  hurry,  father." 

"Tell  him  to  come  in.     I  want  him." 

Owen  walked  in. 
.  Says  the  smith,  "Where  have  you  been  this  week  past?    X 
was  going  to  send  over  a  message  to  see  what  was  wrong  with 
you." 

"  Oh,  there  wasn't  a  bit  wrong  with  me,  but  that  I  was 
very  busy,  and  that  I  thought  you  would  have  other  things 
to  bother  you  than  for  you  to  be  thinking  of  me." 

"  Were  my  lame  hand  but  better  again,  and,  thank  God,  it 
is  going  on  well,  there  would  be  nothing  troubling  me." 

"  Indeed,  your  case  is  not  a  case  of  trouble,  but  the  opposite, 
and  I  hope  the  marriage  will  be  prosperous,"  said  Owen,  with 
a  load  at  his  heart. 

"  Why,  then,  what  marriage?  "  said  Tim  the  Smith. 

"  Are  not  Nelly  and  James  Tailor  to  be  married  after  Lent?  " 

"  Ask  Nelly  if  it  is  truth  or  falsehood." 


3908  Ca-os  SaOa. 

"  An  piott  6,  A  rieiUI  ?  '* 

"  tli't,  Agur  tii  G6it>  50  "oefi,"  Afr-*  tIeitU,  Aguf  AttiAi  Ati  tJOfAf 
I61. 

-Ap  treA-6  CAtTiAilt  niO]t  t^tt^it^  Aon'ne  -oo'ti  beit^c  pocAt. 

"  t)'fr6i-oiit,  A  t^i-Os,"  <jfr-A  eojAn,  "  50  •ocAO^txirA  tleitU 
t)Arh-rA  ?  " 

"  'S$  If  peAf  jiA  t)uic  An  Ceifc  fin  a  Cuft  6uici  f6in.'* 

-Aguf  ■DO  Cuip,  A^uf  ni  5At)At)  innf mc  CAt5  6  An  pireA^fA  iruAij* 
r^  6  rieilU.  t)i  An  ^Aft^<51^oe  A5  mAgAti  f4  SfiAmuf  ZM\,Uu\i&  ; 
aCc  puAit^  r6  fcopoisin  ftCAj;  6  $teAnn  nA  jCoileAC  r\A  |vaiO  ^0-65 
aCc  50  ttdiD  piCe  punc  rpt\6it>  aici. 

U-AStt-A: 

Att  ATOi  f  —deafness. 
UAbAtini  bo — miserable  cows. 

Af  cdgAit  — "  lifbinp:."  not  able  to  lift  ihemse.ves  owing  to  winter  want. 
5a6  Af  A  fCA-o  or  5AC  pe  re^*— every  second  word,   "one  word  borrowed 
another." 

If  5eAi|ti-o  =  If  j;eAff  =  If  soitiit) — soon,  rery  soon. 
A]t  m'ATiAm — by  my  soul.    The  tn  is  aspirated. 
pAipeAji— dispensation  from  banns. 
mui|iVe  beAg  iinj;n)-  a  little-lump  of  money> 
Co6c  'tiA  df  oix>e — a  load  at  his  heart. 
Se^n-sttoS^— an  old.  worthless  horse. 
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"Is  it  true,  Nelly?" 

"  No,  and  it  never  will  be,"  says  Nelly,  and  out  the  door  with 
her. 

For  awhile  neither  of  the  pair  spoke  a  word. 

"  Maybe,  Tim,"  says  Owen,  "  you'd  give  Nelly  to  me?  " 

"  You'd  better  put  that  question  to  herself." 

And  he  did,  and  it  is  needless  to  tell  the  answer  he  got  from 
Nelly. 

The  parish  was  laughing  at  James  Tailor ;  but  he  got  a  little 
stump  from  Glennagolagh,  who  wasn't  too  young,  but  who 
had  a  fortune  of  twenty  pounds. 
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A  tll$  CA  Af  neirh  'f  A  CfutAiJ  A-OArh, 
^S  A  Cui-peAf  CAf  1  bpeACAt)  An  uttAitt, 

06  1  •p5feA"OAim  o|\c  Anoif,  of  Afvo, 
O  If  te  "oo  Jt^AfA  CA  me  A5  fuit. 


U^  m6  1  n-Aoif,  A'f  "oo  Cfion  mo  GtAt, 
If  iomt)A  tA  me  A5  -out  Amuj', 

"Oo  tuic  me  1  bpeACAt)  Anoif  nAoi  "ocfAt, 
ACc  CA  nA  st^-^fA  Afv  tAirii  An  UAin. 


TluAit^  t)i  me  65  b'otc  lAt)  mo  tf\6ite, 

but)  m6\\.  mo  fpeif  1  fcteip  'f  1  n-eACfVAnn,' 

t)'feAfV|\  tiom  50  mof  A5  imi|\c  'f  A5  6L 

Afv  mAit)in  t)6rhnAi5  nA  cfiAtt  Cum  Aiffinnj 


V\^o\\  5'feA|^f  tiom  fui-Oe  'n  Aice  cAitin  615 
HA  te  mnAoi  pofCA  A5  c^itTOeACc^CAmAtL, 

"Oo  mionnAit)  mofA  -oo  tti  m6  CAttAftA 
Aguf  "Ofuif  no  poice  nio|\  leig  m6  tAt\mi 


peACA*  An  uftAilt,  mo  CfA-O  'f  mo  teun  ! 

1f  6  mitt  An  f AojAt  mAn  geAtt  a^a  beii^c  1 
A'f  o'f  coifA  An  cfAOf  ACA  mife  fiof, 

tHunA  t)f oiiAfit)  lof A  Af  m'AnAm'tjoCc. 


If  ofm,  f Af AOf  !    zA  r\A  coi|\eA6A  m6f a, 
ACc  "oiutcoCAt)  T)6it)  mA  mAifim  CAmAtt, 

5a6  nit)  buAit  AnuAf  Af  mo  totAinn  fof, 
A  Uij  nA  gtoife  'guf  cAffCAig  m'AnAm. 

*  Literally :  O  King,  who  art  in  Heaven  and  who  createdst  Adam,  and 
who  payest  regard  to  the  sin  of  the  apple,  I  scream  to  Thee  again  and 
aloud,  for  it  is  Thy  grace  that  I  hope  for.  I  am  in  age,  and  my  bloom 
has  withered,  many  a  day  am  I  going  astray,  I  have  fallen  into  sin  more 
than  nine  fathoms  (deep),  but  the  graces  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lamb. 

When   I   was   young,    evil   were   my  accomplishments,    great   was   my 
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RAFTERY'S  REPENTANCE. 
[From  Douglas  Hyde's  edition  of  "  Songs  ascribed  to  Raftery,"  page  356.] 

0  King  of  Heaven,  who  didst  create 
The  man  who  ate  of  that  sad  tree, 

To  Thee  I  cry,  oh  turn  Thy  face, 

Show  heavenly  grace  this  day  to  me.* 

Though  shed  be  now  our  bloom  of  youth. 

And  though  in  truth  our  sense  be  dull,. 
Though  fallen  in  sin  and  shame  I  am, 

Yet  God  the  Lamb  is  merciful. 

When  I  was  young  my  ways  were  evil, 

Caught  by  the  devil  I  went  astray ; 
On  sacred  mornings  I  sought  not  Mass, 

But  I  sought,  alas !  to  drink  and  play. 

Married  or  single,  grave  or  gay. 
Each  in  her  way  was  loved  by  me, 

1  shunned  not  the  senses'  sinful  sway, 
I  shunned  not  the  body's  mastery. 

From  the  sin  of  the  apple,  the  crime  of  two, 

Our  virtues  are  few,  our  lusts  run  free. 
For  mv  riotous  appetite  Christ  alone 

From  His  mercy's  throne  can  pardon  me. 

Ah,  many  a  crime  has  indeed  been  mine, 

But  grant  to  me  time  to  repent  the  whole, 
Sllll  torture  my  body    and  bruise  it  sorely. 

Thou  King  of  Glory,  but  save  the  soul. 

delight  in  quarrels  and  rows.  I  greatly  preferred  playing  or  drinking 
on  a  Sunday  morning  to  going  to  Mass.  I  did  not  like  better  to  sit 
beside  a  young  girl  than  by  a  married  woman  on  a  rambling-visit  awhile. 
To  great  oaths  (I  was)  given,  and  lustfulness  and  drunkenness,  I  did  not 
let  (pass)  me  by.  The  sin  of  the  apple,  my  destruction  and  my  grief ! 
it  is  that  which  destroyed  the  world  on  account  of  two.  Since  gluttony 
is  a  crime  I  am  down  (fallen)  unless  Jesus  shall  have  mercy  on  my  poor 
soul. 


3912  AitjM^e  AH  1^eA6ut^Ai$.- 

t)*6AlA1$  ATI    tA  A'f  T110|\  to^   xn&  ATI   -pAt, 

Ho  5U|V  iceA"Ct  An  bAff  Ann  a^  Cuip  cuT'ouitj 
x3kCc  A  -^ip-o-fxiS  An  Cei|\c,  Anoif  neit)  mo  CAfj 
xX'f  te  ffut  nA  n5|\Af A  ptiuC  Tno  fuit; 


If  te  "GO  5f^f A  "DO  jlAn  cu  tTI2kife, 

xX'f  f  AOf  cu  X)A^X)r■()  x>o  ^Mnne  An  Ait|\i§e, 

"Do  tug  cu   triAoife  ftAn   o'n   mbAtAt), 

'S  CA  cfotu$A"6  tATX)n\  5u-p  fAOf  cu  An  5A'ouit)e; 


TTlA-p  If  peACAC  me  nAC  n'oeAjvn^  fcOf, 
TIa  fol-Af  m6|\  "CO  'OiA  nA  'mui]\e, 

ACc  fAt  mo  bfoin  CA  mo  CoifeACA  fdTfiAm, 
triAf  feoit  me  An  fcof  Af  An  m^Af  if  f uix>e; 


A.  Tlig  nA  5^011^^  ^^  ^^"  "^^  5f^r^> 
'S  cu  finne  beoif  A'f  fion  x>e'n  uifge, 

te  beAgAn  AfAin  "oo  fiAf  cu  An  ftuAg, 
OC  !    ff eAfOAit  f 6if  A5Wf  ftAnAi$  mife: 


O  A  TofA  Cfiofc  A  "a'putAins  An  p&iy, 

A'f   "OO    ATitACAt),    mA^t   X)0    bl    CU    UTtlAt, 

Cuifim  cuimfit)*  m'AnAmA  A|\  "oo  fgAt, 
A'f  Af  uAif  mo  bAif  nA  CAbAif  "OAm  cut; 


A  t)Aint\io5Ain   pAf|\CAif,  m&tA\\\,  A'f  mAig'oeAtij 
SgAtAn  nA  ngfAfA,  AingeAt  A'f  nAOifi, 

Cuifim  cof Ainc  m'AnAmA  a|\  x»o  tAiiti, 
O  C05  mo   pAifC,  'f  b6i"6  me  fAop. 


*  "Cuimfi-6"  1  jConnAtuAit),  1  n-Aic  "  cotriAiiice,"  .7.  ■oi'oionn. 

It  is  on  me,  alas !  that  the  great  crimes  are,  but  I  shall  reject  them  if 
I  live  for  a  while  (longer),  beat  down  everything  upon  my  body  yet,  O 
King  of  Glory,  but  save  my  soul.  The  day  has  stolen  away,  and  I  have 
not  raised  the  hedge,  until  the  crop  in  which  Thou  delightedst  was 
eaten.  But,  O  High  King  of  the  Right,  settle  my  case,  and  with  the 
flood  of  graces  wet  mine  eye.  It  was  by  Thy  graces  Thoii  didst  cleanse 
Mary,  and  didst  save  David  who  made  repentance,  and  Thou  broughtest 
Moses  safe  from  drowning,   and,  O  Merciful  Christ,   rescue  me.     For  I 
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The  day  is  now  passed,  yet  the  fence  not  made, 
The  crop  is  betrayed,  with  its  guardian  by ; 

0  King  of  the  Right,  forgive  my  case, 
With  the  tears  of  grace  bedew  mine  eye. 

In  the  flood  of  Thy  grace  was  Mary  laved, 

And  David  was  saved  upon  due  repentance. 
And  Moses  was  brought  through  the  drowning  sea, 

— O  Christ,  upon  me  pass  gracious  sentence. 

For  I  am  a  sinner  who  set  no  store 
By  holy  lore,  by  Christ  or  Mary ; 

1  rushed  my  bark  through  the  wildest  sea. 
With  the  sails  set  free,  unwise,  unwary. 

O  King  of  Glory,  O  Lord  divine. 

Who  madest  wine  of  the  common  water. 
Who  thousands  hast  fed  with  a  little  bread. 

Must  I  be  led  to  the  pen  of  slaughter ! 


0  Jesus  Christ — to  the  Father's  will 
Submissive  still — who  wast  dead  and  buried, 

1  place  myself  in  Thy  gracious  hands 

Ere  to  unknown  lands  my  soul  be  ferry'd. 


0  Queen  of  Paradise,  mother,  maiden, 
Mirror  of  graces,  angel  and  saint, 

1  lay  my  soul  at  thy  feet,  grief-laden, 
And  I  make  to  Mary  my  humble  plaint. 


am  a  sinner  who  never  made  a  store,  or  (gave)  great  satisfaction  to  God 
or  to  Mary,  but,  cause  of  my  grief !  my  crimes  are  before  me,  since  I 

sailed  my  scud  (aliter  score)  upon  the  longest  finger  (i.e.,  put  things  off). 

O  King  of  Glory,  who  art  full  of  grace,  it  was  Thou  who  madest 
beoir  and  wine  of  the  water ;  with  a  little  bread  Thou  didst  provide 
for  the  multitude,  oh,  attend  to,  help,  and  save  me.  O  Jesus  Christ, 
who  didst  suffer  the  passion  and  wast  buried,  because  Thou  wast  humble, 
I  place  the  shelter  of  my  soul  under  Thy  protection,  and  at  the  hour  of 
my  death  turn  not  Thy  back  upon  me. 


3914  AitjMje  An  ReACufAig; 

'Hoif  CA  m6  1  Ti-Aoij'  'f  Af  tjfUAt  An  X)S^\', 
'S  If  5eA|A|t  An   fpAf  50   *ocei5im  1  n-ui|\,- 

Atv  If  peAfjA  50  "oeifeAnnAt  nA  50  bfAt, 
Aguf  fUA5|\Aim  pAifc  AjA  TI15  nA  ntDut; 


If  cuAitte  5An   tfiAit   me   1  5coit\n^Att  fAit.* 
tlo  If  coftriuit  te  bA"o  me  a  cAitt  a  fciia|v, 

"Oo  bfiffi-^e  AfceA6  a  n-AgAit)  CAff A15  'f a  'bf  j\Ai§1 
'S  "oo  bei-OeAt)  "oa  bACAt)  'fnA  conncAib  fUAjt'.J 


A  tofA  Cfiofc  A  fUAif  bAf  "OiA  h-x\oine, 
A  "o'eifig  Afvif  Ann  "oo  fig  jAti  toCc, 

llAt  ctj  tu5  An   Cflije  te  Aicfige  /oo  "O^AnAttij 
'S  nA6  beA5  An  fmuAineA'd  "ob  finneAf  ofc  ! 


X>o  r.'ftA,  Af  "ocuf,  mile  'f  o  "-c  gceut), 

An  fiCe  50  beACc,  1  ^ceAnn  An  "oo-t)eA5, 

O'n   Am  tuiflmg  CfiofC  no  feub   An  geACAit)/ 

50  "oci  An  t)tiAt)Ain  A  nx)eA|\nAi'6  ReACcufAig  Ati  Ait;|\i$e: 


*  Aliter,  "If  cuAitte  cof  me  1  n-cA-OAn  fAit,"  G. 

I  =fAiff5e.     Aliter,  "  Af  bfUAc  da  cfA." 

i  Aliter,   "t)ei-6eA-6    'ja   bAcA-o    'f   a   cAittfeA-6   A   ftiAiii";   aliter,    "  f eot, 
a  iter,  "  fiubAt  " ;  acc  -o'ACf  A15  tne  Ati  tine  te  cotVifUAitn  x)o  -oeATiAni." 

0  Queen  of  Paradise,  mother  and  maiden,  mirror  of  graces,  angel  and 
saint,  I  place  the  protection  of  my  soul  in  thy  hand,  0  Mary,  refuse  me 
not,  and  I  .shall  be  saved. 

Now  I  am  in  age,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  death,  and  short  is  the 
time  till  I  go  into  the  ground,  but  better  is  late  than  never,  and  I 
anpeal  for  liindness  to  (or  perhaps,  "'  I  proclaim  that  I  am  on  th©  side 
of  ")  the  King  of  the  elements. 

1  am  a  worthless  wattle  in  a  corner  of  a  hedge,  or  I  am  like  a  boat 
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Now  since  I  am  come  to  the  brink  of  death 
And  my  latest  breath  must  soon  be  drawn, 

May  heaven,  though  late,  be  my  aim  and  mark 
From  day  till  dark,  and  from  dark  till  dawn. 


I  am  left  like  a  stick  in  a  broken  gap. 
Or  a  helmless  ship  on  a  sunless  shore, 

Where  the  ruining  billows  pursue  its  track, 
While  the  cliffs  of  death  frown  black  before. 


O  Jesus  Christ,  who  hast  died  for  men, 
And  hast  risen  again  without  stain  or  spot. 

Unto  those  who  have  sought  it  Thou  showest  the  way, 
Ah,  why  in  my  day  have  I  sought  it  not ! 


One  thousand  eight  hundred  years  of  the  years. 
And  twenty  and  twelve,  amid  joys  and  fears, 
Have  passed  since  Christ  burst  hell's  gates  and  defences, 
To  the  year  when  Raf  tery  made  this  Repentance. 


that  has  lost  its  rudder,  that  would  be  beaten  in  against  a  rock  in  the 
ncean,  and  that  would  be  a-droAvning  in  the  cold  waves.  O  Jesus  Christ, 
Avho  didst  die  on  a  Friday,  and  didst  rise  again  as  a  faultless  King,  was 
it  not  Thou  who  gavest  me  the  way  to  make  repentance,  and  was  it 
lint  little  that  I  thought  about  Thee  ?  Tliere  first  happened  one 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  (years),  and  twenty  exactly,  in  addition  to 
twelve,  from  the  time  that  Christ  descended,  who  burst  the  gates,  until 
the  year  when  Raftery  made  the  "  Repentance." 
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(teif  An  HeACcufAC.) 

CitMgi'de  fUAf  CA  'n  cuffA  A5  ceAtiriAt)  ti^, 

t)io"6  ctoit)eArh  a'|*  fteAg  A^mX)  1  ftpAoOAf  jeuf, 
1f  geA-pf  tiAit)  An  Cui5,  ca  'n  "oAca  CAitce, 

■*l^^r  rSfio^  "^  M  AbfOAit  nA  nAOirh  'f  An  Ct6it\ ; 
O  An  coinneAtt  te  mutAt)  tug  tuiceif  tAfCA  teif, 
-ACc  c^iTiit)  At^  t)ut\  ngtunAit)  A'f  lA^^iiAit)  AtCuinje, 
Sui-dit)  An  cVlAn  'f  b6it)  An  IS  A5  nA  CACotCAig, 

"CA  An  ITlnutnAn  c^e  tAfAt)  'f  An  Chuif  "d'a  pt^it); 

O  'n  "Oil  Ctiuige  ITlurhAn  a|\  fiuGAt,  'f  ni  fCA'opAi'O 
50  leAgtAf  x>6^X)  -oeAeriiAt)  A'f  ciof  vS  -p^i^,    , 
'S  "o^  •ocugpAi'oe  "Colt)  congnATTi  A'f  61|^e  ["oo]  feAfAtfi 

tDneit)'  jAfOAit)  tA5  A'f  5aC  beAt^nA  -p^it). 
"bheit)'  J'*!^^  ^f  ^  5-cut,  A'f  5An  ceACc  a|\  Aif  aca, 
xXguf  '  OtAAngemen  '  t)t\iji$ce  1  gciutfiAf*  5AC  bAile  'gAinti 
'b|\eiCeAtn  A'f  Juftyt  1  "oceAc  cuij\ce  ^5  nA  CacoIcaij' 
SACfAnA  niA|\b,  'f  An  cf\6in  a|\  gl^^®*^^^' 


* 


SjtiiobAA  "  in5T)e6in  "  Y^ti  ms.  mA^i  tAbAificcAji  tj-ConriAccAib  e. 

t  'S  e  '■  coif ce  "  An  c-AiTim  ceAfic  coiccionn  acc  -oeiii  An  Ubacuu^iac  *'  Jujiy  "  te 
"cothAp'OA,"  no  coiri-puAim,  -oo  "oeAnArfi  te  "cut"  Aguf  "bituijce." 


*  Literally:  Rise  ye  up,  the  course  is  drawing  near  to  you,  let  ye  have 
sword  and  spear  with  sharp  edge,  not-far-oflF  from  you  in  the  [mystic  num- 
ber] *'  Five,"  the  date  is  expired,  as  have  written  the  apostles,  the  saints, 
and  the  clergy.  The  candle  is  to  be  quenched  which  Luther  brought  lit 
with  him,  but  go  ye  on  your  knees  and  ask  a  petition.  Pray  ye  the 
Lamb  and  the  day  shall  be  won  by  the  Catholics,  Munster  is  on  fire,  and 
Cms  da  pie — i.e.,  the  cause  is  a-pleading. 

+  This  would  make  it  appear  that  Raftery  composed  his  song  in  1833 
or  1834,  since  the  tithe  war  did  actually  come  to  a  successful  issue  in 
1835,  and  in  the  same  year  Thomas  Drummond  inaugurated  a  new  regime 
at  Dublin  Castle. 

+  Pronounced  "  Koosh  daw  play,"  which  means  "the  cause  a-pleading." 

§  The  two  provinces  of  Munster  are  afoot,  and  will  not  stop  till  tithes 

be  overthrown  by  them,  and  rents  according,  and  if  help  were  given  J 
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THE    "GUIS    DA    PLE." 

(Bt  Raptert.) 

(From  "  The  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.") 

Rise  up  and  come,  for  the  dawn  is  approaching,* 

With  sword,  and  with  spear,  and  with  weapon  to  slay, 

For  the  hour  foretold  by  the  saints  and  apostles, 
The  time  of  the  "  FIVE  "t  is  not  far  away. 

We'll  quench  by  degrees  the  light  of  the  Lutherns. 

Down  on  your  knees,  let  us  pray  for  the  Southerns. 

God  we  shall  please  with  the  prayers  of  the  Catholics. 
Munster's  afire  and  Cuis  da  pie.  J 

There's  a  fire  afoot  in  the  Munster  provinces ;  § 
It's  "down  with  the  tithes  and  the  rents  we  pay."l| 

When  we  are  behind  her,  and  Munster  challenges, 
The  guards  of  England  must  fall  away. 

Though  Orangemen  grudge  our  lives,  the  fanatics, 

We'll  make  them  budge,  we  accept  their  challenges ; 

We'll  have  jury  and  judge  in  the  courts  for  Catholics, 
And  England  come  down  in  the  Cuis  da  pl6. 


them  and  [we  were]  to  stand  by  Ireland  the  [English]  guards  would  be 
feeble,  and  every  gap  [made]  easy.  The  Galls  {i.e.,  English)  will  be  on 
their  back,  without  ever  returning  again,  and  the  Orangemen  bruised 
in  the  borders  of  every  town,  a  judge  and  a  jury  in  the  court-house  for 
the  Catholics,  England  dead,  and  the  crown  on  the  Gael. 

II  From  this  verse  it  appears  that  some  at  least  of  the  peasantry,  even 
at  that  early  period,  distinctly  associated  the  struggle  against  tithes  with 
the  idea  of  a  possible  struggle  against  rents.  Very  few  appear  to  have 
seen  this  at  the  time,  though  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  collection  of  whose 
tithes  led  to  the  sanguinary  affair  of  Carrickshock,  in  Kilkenny,  where  no 
less  than  28  of  the  police  were  killed  and  wounded,  said  to  the  spokes- 
man of  a  deputation  of  the  peasantry  who  waited  on  him,  "  I  tell  you 
wbat  it  is,  you  are  refusing  to  pay  tithes  now  ;  you  will  refuse  to  pay 
rents  by  and  by."  To  which  the  spokesman  of  the  peasantry  retorted, 
"  There  is  a  great  difference,  sir,  between  tithes  and  rents  ;  we  get  some 
value  for  the  rents,  we  get  the  land  anyway  for  them ;  but  we  get  no 
value  at  all  for  the  tithes."  The  incredibly  bitter  feehngs  engendered 
by  the  struggle  at  Carrickshock,  in  1831,  found  vent  in  an  English 
ballad,  founded  on  an  Irish  model,  one  verse  of  which  I  heard  from  my 
friend  Michael  Cavanagh,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  was  once  private 
secretary  to  John  O'Mahony,  and  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Meagher,  who 
was  himself  "raised"  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  verse  struck  me  as 
being  so  revoltingly  savage  and  at  the  same  time  so  good  a  specimen  of 


3918  -^^  ^"^r  "o'^  pt^i*.- 

"belt)  AjAinn  p^oi  CliAfg  pte^fACA  'f  cui"oeAecA, 

Ot  A'f  imi|\c  A'f  fpofc  "OA  tAeif, 
■belt)  rtiAife  '^uf  blAC  Aguf  -pAf  Af  cfAnnAiO, 

StiuAt)  'guf  fiiAf  Aguf  "Ofijec  Ai\  -peuf. 
"Peicpit)  fit)  f An  A'f  neAtti-AiA"o  a|\  StiACfAtiAig', 
-df  riArhAiT)  te  fAn  Aguf  teAjAt)  A'f  teAjv  (?)  o|\^A, 
CeinnceACA  criAtri  Ann  gAc  a^t)  A5  nA  CACOtcAig', 

'S  nAC  fin  1  5An  t)i\At)Ac  (?)  An  Cnuif  "o'A  ptei^Oj 

If  lonrOA  f eAf  bfeAg  -pAoi  An  cf At  f o  ceiLgce* 
O  CtiofCA  50  n-lnnif  'f  50  t)Aiie  TloifCf6, 

>A5tif  btiA(iAittit)e  bAnA  te  f  An  A5  imteACc 

O  ffAi-o  Cmtte-CtiAinnig  50  "  t>Anc|\i  t)Ae." 

ACz  lompocATt)  An  cA|\t)A  'f  belt)  tArh  rhAit  AjAinn-ne 

SeAffAit)  An  triAt)  Af  ttAf  nA  ti-imifte, 

"OA  bfeicfinn-fe  An  fAfA  o  pliofctAifse  50  t)ioffA  'f^tA 
Stieinnfinn  50  "oeirhin  An  Criuif  "o'a  pteit). 


*  tAl!)Ai|tteA|i  An  ^ocAt  fo  mAji  "  cticce."    If  focAt  coircionn  1  jContiAdcAit)  e. 
If  lontiAnn  "bi  fe  reitjce  "  Ajuf  "  ChuAi'o  bfeiceAmriAf  riA  cuifce  'tiA  ajai-o," 


Irish  vowel-rhyming,   that  it  were  a  pity  not  to  preserve  it.     It  runs 
thus,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it  — 

"  Oh,  who  oo'uld  desire  to  see  better  sporting, 

Than  the  peelers  groping  among  the  rocks, 
With  skulls  all  fractured,  and  eyeballs  broken, 

'J'heir  fine  long  mioses  and  ears  cut  off! 
Their  roguish  sergeant  with  heart  so  hardened, 

May  thank  his  heels  that  so  nimbly  ran, 
But  all  that's  past  is  but  a  token. 

To  what  we'll  shoiv  them  at  Slieve-na-man !" 

It  is  Avorth  mentioning  tliat  the  Kilkenny  peasants  who  made  this 
desperate  attack  gave  their  words  of  command  in  Irish,  and,  no  doubt, 
felt  that  they  were  the  "  Gael  "  once  more  attacking  the  "  Gall." 


The  "Cuis  da  Pier  391d 

When  Easter  arrives  we'll  have  mirth  and  revelry,* 

Eating  and  drinking,  and  sport,   and  play, 
Beautiful  flowers,  and  trees,  and  foliage, 

Dew  on  the  grass  through  the  live-long  day.f 
We'll  set  in  amaze  the  Gall  and  the  Sassenach, 
Thronging  the  ways  they  will  all  fly  back  again. 
Our  fires  "shall  blaze  to  the  halls  of  the  firmament, 

Kindling  the  chorus  of  Cuis  da  pie. 

(There  are  many  fine  men  at  this  moment  a-pining 
From  Ennis  to  Cork,  and  the  town  of  Roscrea, 

And  many  a  Whiteboy  in  terror  a-flying 

From  the  streets  of  Kilkenny  to  Bantry  Bay. 

But  there's  change  on  the  cards  and  we'll  now  take  a  hand  again,. 

Our  trumps  show  large,  let  us  play  them  manfully, 

Boys,  when  ye  charge  them  from  Birr  into  Waterford, 
It  is  I  who  shall  lilt  for  you  the  Cuis  da  pie.  + 


Joseph  Sheridan  Lefanu,  almost  the  best  of  our  Anglo-Irish  novelists, 
prophesied  of  the  landlords  who  looked  on  quiescent  during  the  tithe 
war :  "  Never  mind,  their  time  will  come ;  rents  will  be  attacked  aa 
tithes  are  now,  with  the  same  machinery  and  with  like  success.^'  "  His 
prophecy,"  says  his  brother,  W.  R.  Lefanu,  "was  laughed  at."  Long 
after,  one  who  had  heard  him  said  to  him,  "  Well,  Lefanu,  your  rent 
war  hasn't  come."  All  he  said  was,  "  'Twill  come,  and  soon,  too,"  ae 
it  did. 

*  By  Easter  we  shall  have  revelry  and  company,  drinking  and  playing, 
and  sport  according ;  there  shall  be  beauty  and  blossom  and  growth  on 
trees,  fairness  and  fineness  and  dew  upon  the  grass.  Ye  shall  see 
faIling-o£f  and  contempt  on  the  Sassenachs,  our  enemy  precipitated,  and 
overthrow  and  defeat  (?)  upon  them,  bonfires  in  every  art,  {i.e.,  point  of 
the  compass)  for  the  Catholics,  and  is  not  that,  and  nothing  over,  the 
Cuis  da  pie. 

+  The  Celtic  imagination  of  this  verse,  and  its  "  revolt  against  the 
despotism  of  fact,"  is  characteristic  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  Irish 
peasant. 

X  There  is  many  a  fine  man  at  this  time  sentenced,  from  Cork  to  Ennis 
and  the^  town  of  Roscrea,  and  White  Boys-TA^-andT^ring,'  and" depaTtingfrcnn- 
the  street  of  Kilkenny  to  Bantry  Bay.  But  the  cards  shall  turn,  aaid 
we  shall  have  a  good  hand ;  the  trump  shall  stand  on  the  board  we  play 
at.  If  I  were"  to  see  the  race  on  •^hem  {i.e.,  them  driven  to  fly]  from 
Waterford  to  Birr,  I  would  sing  you  indeed  the  Cuis  da  pie. 


3920  An  Cuir  "o'a  piei*. 

6ifi§it)e  fu^fj  ^'r  BttiAip'Oe  uite, 

C4n!)i*e  Af  An  gcnoc  Aguf  jtACAig  ftu|\  ngtetif, 
A5  "OiA  cA  nA  st^Af A  A'f  ft6i"6  f6  'n  ftu^  5CuiT)eACcA, 

t)io"6  AgAiG  meifneAt,  if  bjteAj  An  fjeut  6. 
5n6t6CAit)  fit)  An  t^  Ann  5AC  i^ifo  -oe  StiACfAnAig*, 
tJuAitit)  An  ct^t^  'f  bSit)  nA  c^fOAit)  ceACc  CugAit*, 
OtAit)e  Af  i^irh,  Anoif,  fl^ince  tlAifcefit), 

*S  6  C«if|:eAt>  "OaoiD  bAilt  Af  An  gCflif  "o'A  pt^iiOi 


*  Rise  up  and  proceed  all  of  you,  come  upon  the  hill  and  take  your 
equipment,  God  has  the  graces ,  and  He  shall  be  in  your  company.  Let 
ye  have  courage;  it  is  a  fine  story  [I  have  to  tell  you],  ye  shall  gain  the 


The  "  CtHs  da  PW  3921 

Up  then  and  come  in  the  might  of  your  thousands, 

Stand  on  the  hills  with  your  weapons  to  slay ; 
God  is  around  us  and  in  our  company, 

Be  not  afraid  of  their  might  this  day. 
Our  band  is  victorious,  their  cards  are  valueless, 
Our  victory  glorious,  well  smash  the  Sassenachs, 
Now  drink  ye  in  chorus,  "  Long  life  to  Raftery," 
Foi  it':;  he  who  could  sing  you  the  Cuis  da  pie.* 


day  in  every  quarter  from  the  Sassenachs,     Strike  ye  the  board  and  the 
cards    will    be    coming    to  you.     Drink    out  of   hand    now    a    health   to 
Raftery ;    it  is  he  who  would  put  success  for  you  on  the  Ciiis  da  pie. 
246 
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IS  X^X)/^  o  ctuweAt)  STOS; 

(teif  An  tleACcuj^AC.) 

1f  ■p-A'OA  6  ctiii\eAT!)  fiof  50  X)V^uc\:At>  fe  'f ah  CfAojAt 

50  TTOoiixcp-Oe  ruit  'f  50  iroeunpAvOe  -pteuCcA, 
"Oo  feif   mA|\  f5^iot>    riA  riAoirh  I,  tnbtiA'OAin  An    Haoi*   Cxi  'n 

bAOJAt 

TPA  geittimiT)  'oo'n  f5fiopcui|\  riAomtA. 
An  t)AltA  "beuncAiv  puA|\  ni  pAn^nn  -pe  a  tipAT)  fuAf, 

SgioffVAnn  fe  o'n  "OfoC-"  poun-OACion," 
ACc  An  A1C  A  niDeACAii!)  An  c-Aot  ni  CofoCAit)  ctoC  Af  <ioi"OC*, 

UA  An  C;a|\i^ai5  pAOi  'nA  fvii"Oe  nAC  bpteufSpAit). 

If  Tiot^-pun:)e  feAn  An  Cliui|\c  "oo  -pAoiteAi!)  CaGaii^c  AnuAf 

ACc  'fe  ttieAfAim-fe  5U|\  ni"t)  nAC  p^TOif, 
UA  TlAorh  peATDAf  te  n-A  bf uaC  Aguf  Cfiof c  ["oo]  Ceuf  An  ftUA$ 

A'f  conjOoCAit)  fiAT)  nA  n-uAin  te  C6ite. 
AT!)Al,C]^Anuf  'f  -Ofuif  "OO  CofAig  An  fgeut  AfV  "ocuif, 

-Aguf  llAnnfAoi  An  c-06c  "oo  tfeig  a  Ceite, 
Ate  "oiogAtCAf  |\it  A'f  f tiAi5  Af  "  Of Angemen  "  50  lUAt 

HaC  t)fUAif  AfiArh  An  "  conf ACf ACion." 


•if  cofriiuiL  gof  Alb  An  cj-eAn-CAffAinjifeAcc  yeo  1  5-cuitiineA5  An  lleAcctifAc. 

nuAif  CAilt^reAf  An  LeoriiAn  a  neA]\c 
'S  An  f ocAnAn  bpeAC  a  bfi'j, 
Seinn]:i-6  ah  clAii\feAc  50  bmn  bmn 
lT)1f  A  h-occ  Ajup  A  nAOI. 

If  cofihuil-  50  ineAfjAnn  ye  An  fgiu'obcuif  Ajup  fcATi-CAff Ain^iiAeAdcA  le 
ceile  !  bAbAii\ceA|\  "  bAoJAL  "  niAf  "  bAOijeAl  "  Ann  fo,  acc  ''nAothcA"  niAf 
♦'nAeriiCA."  "Da  bpoiffCAt)  pe -o'a  fAnn  ■oeunfA'o  pe  "bAegAl"  ■oe  "bAOJAl" 
Ajup  "  nAOiificA  "  "oe  "  nAonicA  "  ! 


*  No  doubt  Raftery  is  alluding  to  the  old  prophecy  scarcely  yet  for- 
gotten, which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

"  When  the  tawny  Lion  shall  lose  its  strength, 

And  the  bracket  Thistle  begin  to  pine, 
Sweet,  sweet  shall  the  wild  Harp  sound  at  length, 

Between  the  Eight  and  the  Nine."  ..  ' 
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HOW   LONG   HAS  IT   BEEN   SAID? 
(By   Anthony    Raftery,    of    the    Co.    Mayo.) 

How  long  has  it  been  said  that  the  world  should  be  bled, 

And  blood  flow  red  like  a  river? 
In  the  year  of  the  "  NINE,"  when  the  crimson  moon  shall  shine, 

(It  stands  written  in  the  Scripture  for  ever). 
The  wall  that  has  been  built  where  no  blood-cement  is  spilt 

Shps  forth  from  its  uncertain  foundation, 
But  where  blood  has  gone  and  lime,  it  shall  stand  through  tide 
and  time, 

As  a  bulwark  and  a  rock  to  the  nation.f 


Everlasting  is  the  court  that  they  thought  to  make  their  sport ; 

But  that  court  can  stand  wmd,  rain,  and  weather? 
St.  Peter  is  on  guard,  with  Christ  to  watch  and  ward, 

And  to  gather  all  his  lambs  in,  together. 
Adultery  and  lust  began  the  game  at  first. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  ruled  the  nation ; 
But  shout  and  rout  pursue  that  bloody  Orange  crew. 

Never  favored  by  our  Lord's  consecration.]: 


Literally:  "When  the  Lion  shall  lose  his  strength  and  the  speckled 
thistle  his  vigor,  the  harp  shall  play  sweetly,  sweetly,  between  the 
Eight  and  the  Nine."  In  another  poem  of  his  called  the  "History  of 
the  Bush,"  he  alludes  to  a  prophecy  that  the  "  Gaels  would  score  a  point 
in  the  29th  year." 

t  Literally :  It  is  long  since  it  was  set  down  that  it  would  come  into 
the  world  that'  blood  should  be  spilt  and  slaughter  made,  according  as 
the  saints  wrote,  in  the  year  of  the  Nine  is  the  danger,  if  we  submit  to 
the  Holy  Scripture.  The  wall  which  is  built  cold  [i.e.,  without  mortar] 
it  does  not  stay  long  up,  it  slips  from  the  bad  foundation,  but  where  the 
lime  went,  a  stone  shall  not  move  out  of  it  forcA^er;  the  rock  is  under  it 
settled,  which  shall  not  burst. 

I  Everlasting  and  ancient  is  the  Court  that  it  was  thought  to  bring 
down,  but  'tis  what  I  think,  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible,-  St-.  Peter -js  at 
its  brink  {i.e.,  by  it  side),  and  Christ,  whom  the  multitude  crucified,  and 
they  will  keep  the  lambs  together.  Adultery  and  lust  began  the  story 
first,  and  Henry  VIII.  who  forsook  his  consort,  but  vengeance,  running 
and  rout  [fall]  speedily  on  the  Orangemen,  who  never  got  the  con- 
secration. ■     '■ 


3924  If  ipAX)j\  o  cuitteA*  fiof. 

As  6ifi$e  "CaoiG  *f  A5  tuiTie,  fmuAini'61'6  a^  Ati  t^i§,- 

"Oo  C^tutAig  Af  fAt)  ATI  cine  tJAontiA, 
If  lonrbA  co]\  'f  An  ngAoit,  aCc  ni  tiA  'nA  'f An  cf AOgAtj 

'5^r  If  ^^^5  -A"  ^-Aoi  te'  bfuijimif  fSi-OceACj 
Ifeb^t  "oo  f Aoit  An  eAslAif  tAftAif c  f aoi  "Otige 

A5  cui\  AnAgAit)  An  beAtA  nAOtfitA, 
Uik  fi  1  ng^ibionn  fiof  A'f  l,uicei|\  ie  n-A  caoiO; 

'5  10c  50  C|\uAi"t)  fAoi  An  "  ^epo|\mACion."  ^ 

A  "OliiA,  nAC  mof  An  fpofc  An  xn^eAvn  "oo  f Aoit  ii^  n"o6§A'6 

50  mbut)  eigin  "0615  a  GCca  t)0  f6unAt), 
A*f  tlittiAm  T)o  tionfgAin  5te6  A'f  "oo  Cuif  nA  J'*'^^*^^  "^^'^ 
•DCfediit 

Hi  feicfit)  fiAt>  niof  mo  e  steufCA; 
t)AinfeAf  cto5  'fAn  Hoiiti,  bei*  ceinnce  cnArh  A'f  ce6l, 

Ann  'f  saC  t>eA5  Aguf  [^aC]  mofv  C|\6  ^ifinn, 
O  tiinig  Se6iffe  1  g-cfoin  ca  0|\An5emen  fAoi  bfon; 

A'f  5An  neAi\c  aca  a  f j\6n  -00  f^i-oeAt). 

A  TofA  CeufCA  1  5C]\Ann  nA  feuc  A|t  tA]\  An  "oi^eAm 

■nA|\  t)iot  An  beAn  "o'oit  cu  a\^  Aon  6o\^, 
ACc  Vuicen^  'f  A  •otige  CAm  'f  An  bunAt)  Cjiei'DeAf  Ann 

I1a6  otc  An  ceAt\c  50  bfuigi-oif  jeitteAt). 
tTIA'f  fio|A  "OO  OfAngemen  ni't  mAit  "oo'n  ct6i|\  1  5CAinc 

'Sa  Cfotu$A"6  ■&\\.  fut)  te  teigeAt)  A5  6i|\inn 
5uf  eugcdif  fionjAit  'f  feAtt  Ajuf  ctifeA"6  ctAinne  5^tt 

"O'lompAig  An  tDioblA  Anonn  'fAn  mb^AflAj 


*  Ca  T)uii  thd^v  A5  All  ncAfcciipAc,  mAi\  6i'6miT),  Atin  piA  foclAib  a^\'o-§16]aac4 
5aIIt)4  fo  diM'ocntiiteAf  1  r>-*'  Acion  "  (=  "6ifinn  ").  nA  ceut)  pti'oe  tie  riA 
5AOT)ALAib  "OO  ]"5|\ic>b  1  mbeupLA  ixugAtJAp  ha  pocLA  yo  AfccAc  Ann  'f  jac  ^Ann, 
be<^5-nAC ! 


*  On  rising  up  of  you  and  on  your  lying  down,  think  ye  upon  the  King 
who  created,  throughout,  the  human  race ;  there  is  many  a  change  in 
tihe  wind,  but  not  more  plentiful  than  are  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  little 
way  through  which  we  might  find  rescue.  Isabel  (i.e.,  Elizabeth),  who 
thought  to  bring  the  Church  under  law,  opposing  the  holy  life,  she  is 
down  in  chains^  and  Luther  at  her  side  paying  dearly  for  the  Reformation. 


How  long  has  it  been  saidi  3925 

Whene'er  ye  rise  or  lie,  think  upon  God  on  high, 

And  practise  all  his  -virtues — we  need  them — 
This  strange  world  changes  fast,  as  change  both  wind  and  blast ; 

From  a  small  thing  may  arise  our  freedom. 
Elizabeth,  who  thought  Faith  might  be  sold  and  bought. 

And  who  harassed  all  the  just  of  the  nation, 
In  chains  she  now  is  tied  with  Luther  at  her  side. 

They  are  paying  for  their  "  Reformation."* 


Dear  God !  but  this  is  play !  they  thought  to  burn  and  slay, 

But  their  courage  ebbs  away  down  to  zero ; 
Their  William  clad  in  mail,  who  left  in  chains  the  Gael, 

They  shall  never  again  see  that  hero. 
A  bell  is  rung  in  Rome,  it  says  our  triumph's  come, 

With  bonfires,  and  music,  and  cheering. 
Since  George  is  on  the  throne  the  Orangemen  make  moan, 

They  run  cold  in  every  bone — they  are  fearing !  t 


O  Christ  for  us  who  died,  we  never  sold  Thy  bride, 

Do  not  see  us  set  aside  we  beseech  Thee ; 
But  they  who  sing  the  praise  of  Luther's  crooked  ways. 

Shall  their  impious  petitions  reach  Thee  1 
The  Orangemen  assert  that  our  clergy  are  but  dirt, 

Insulting  us  since  Luther's  arrival; 
May  treachery  and  shame  be  their  lot  who  bear  the  blame 

Of  turning  into  English  the  Bible.J 


+  Oh,  God !  is  it  not  great  the  sport,  the  lot  that  thought  to  burn  us, 
how  they  had  to  deny  their  vote.P  And  William,  who  began  the  fight, 
and  who  put  the  Gael  out  of  their  way,  they  shall  see  him  no  more 
prepared  [for  fight].  A  bell  shall  be  struck  in  Rome,  there  shall  be 
bonfires  and  music  in  every  little  and  in  every  great  [place]  throughout 
Erin.  Since  George  came  to  the  throne  the  Orangemen  are  under  grief, 
and  without  power  to  blow  their  nose. 

I  O  Jesus  crucified  on  tree,  do  not  see  the  people  put  down  who  never 
sold  the  woman  who  reared  thee,  on  any  consideration;  but  Luther  amd 
his  crooked  way,  and  the  family  that  believe  in  him,  is  it  not  a  bad  right 
that  they  should  get  submission,  If  it  is  true  for  the  Orangemen,  there 
is  no  use  for  the  clergy  in  their  talk,  and  the  proof  of  that,  Ireland  has  to 
read,  that  it  is  injustice,  murder  and  treachery,  and  the  deception  (?) 
of  the  children  of  the  Galls  that  turned  the  Bible  over  into  English. 


3926  If  i^AXiA  o   cuifeAt)  fiof. 

ChuAtAi*  me,  tnuiiAb  bfeuj,  50  -ociticpAit)  fe  yAr\  cfA^jAt 
50  5-cui|\-pit)e  mAijifcif  teiji-n  Ann  jaC  cuinne, 

n?  Gpua  'f ATI  gCAf  Ate  fgeim*  A5  meAttAt)  uAinn  An  cf^it) 
Aguf  "oiuttAiji-o  "oo  snocAipO  tuiceif. 

Ct\ei-oit)  -oo'n  cteit\  'f  nA  ce^t>^t^  A|\  niAtAifC  -peif, 

TlO    CAlttpt)   -pit)    rriAC   "Oe  'r   a    CUtllACCA, 

'S  An  tons  fo  CuAit)  a  teig  (?)  mA  ceit)eAnn  fi^  A""  "oe  l-^i"! 
lompoCAit)  fi  A'f  belt)  fib  fuite. 

AtCA1$lt)   te  "OlA,   CA  An   C-AtAlf    "bAlfCtlt)   flA^t, 

'S  congbotAit)  fe  a\\  nA  CAOfCAib  gAfOA, 
An  ftioCc  1  5-CAt  nA  1  ngUAC  nAf  t)ioL  An  pAif  AfiArh 

A^uf  f eAff Alt)  fe  AnAjAit)    bufcAig  A'f  "OaLaiJ. 
UA  CtAnnA  gAtt  'n  A|\  n-oiAij  mAf  beit)eAt)  rriA-oivA  AltA  Af  f  liAb 

"bbeit)'  Ag  lAff  Alt)  An  c-uAn  "oo  joit)  o'n  riiAtAif. 
ACc  ['f]  O  CeAitAij  t)eunfAt)  a  bfiAt)AC  jAn  cii  gAn  eAC  gAn 
pfiAn 

te  coit^'f  curhACc  fig  nA  n^f^fA. 

tli't  fijeA-ooif  tAtin  nA  bfei-oe  nA  5f eAf Ait)  Ant>iAi$  a  tA& 

riAC  nibionn  Ag  piocAt)  bfeug  Af  ug-OAif, 
A  inbiobtA  Af  bAff  a  meAf,  A5  -oeAfbu^At)  'f^i^  ^iteAC, 

ACc  iocfAit)  fiAT)  1  n-oeife  cuife. 
■peAf  5An  i(\At>A\yc  5An  LeigeAn  a  riiinigeAf  t)Aoib  Anfjeut, 

■RAifcefit)  "o'eifc  te  Af'  t)ubfAt), 
'[S]  A"oeif  50  ftAiceAf  T)e  nAt  fACAit)  neAC  50  ti-eug 

t)lieit)eAf  A5  pte  te  teAbf Aib  t-uiceif; 


■An  pocAt  b^AftA  "fcTieme." 


*  I  heard,  unless  it  be  a  lie,  that  it  shall  come  in  the  world  that  a 
master  of  learning  shall  be  placed  in  every  corner.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  case  but  a  scheme  deceiving  the  flock  from  us,  and  refuse  ye  the 
works  of  Luther.  Believe  in  the  clergy  and  go  not  exchanging  grass, 
[i.e.,  remain  on  your  own  pasture]  or  ye  shall  lose  the  Son  of  God  and 
His  power,  and  this  ship  that  went  to  ruin  (?),  if  ye  go  into  it  of  a 
leap,  it  will  turn  and  ye  shall  be  underneath  it. 


How  long  has  it  been  said?  ^927 


I  heard,. if  it.be  true,  a  rumor  strange  and  new, 

That  they  mean  to  plant  schools  in  each  corner; 
The  plan  is  for  our  scaith,  to  steal  away  our  faith, 

And  to  train  up  the  spy  and  suborner. 
Our  clergy's  word  is  good,  oh  seek  no  other  food, 

Our  church  has  God's  own  arm  round  her  ; 
But  if  ye  will  embark  on  this  vessel  in  the  dark, 

It  shall  turn  in  the  sea  and  founder.* 


But  thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  Father  Bartley  is  our  sword, 

Set  fast  in  our  midst  as  a  nail  is ; 
'Tis  he  shall  guard  the  sheep,  his  clan  was  not  for  sleep, 

He  will  stand  against  the  Burkes  and  the  Dalys.t 
The  Gall  is  on  our  tracks,  like  wolves  that  rage  in  packs, 

They  seek  to  tear  the  lamb  from  the  mother ; 
But  O'Kelly  is  our  hound,  and  to  hunt  them  he  is  bound, 

Till  we  see  them  fall  to  tear  one  another,  t 

The  man  who  weaves  our  frieze,  the  cobbler  who  tells  lies, 

They  read  learned  authors  now! — cause  for  laughter — 
Their  Bible  on  their  lips  and  at  their  finger  tips! 

But  they'll  pay  for  it  all  hereafter. 
A  blind  unlettered  man  expounds  to  you  his  plan, 

Raftery,  whose  heart  in  him  is  burning, 
Who  bids  ye  all  to  know  that  none  to  heaven  can  go 

On  the  strength  of  their  Luther's  learning. § 


+  The  Dalys  of  Dunsandle,  no  doubt. 

J  Render  thanks  to  God,  Father  Bartley  (i.e.,  Bartholomew]  is  in  the 
West,  and  he  will  keep  guard  over  the  sheep,  he  is  of  the  race  that  in 
battle  or  conflict  never  sold  the  passion  [perhaps  a  mistake  for  '  sold  the 
pass  "],  and  he  will  stand  against  Burkes  and  Dalys.  The  children  of  the 
Gall  are  after  us,  as  it  were  wolves  upon  the  mountains,  that  would 
be  seeking  to  ste,al  the  lamb  from  the  mother;  but  O'Kelly  will  hunt 
them  without  hound,  liorse,  or  bridle,  by  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
King  of  the  Graces. 

§  There  is  not  a  weaver  of  lawn  or  frieze,  or  a  cobbler  after  his  day, 
that  does  not  be  picking  lies  out  of  authors,  their  Bible  on  the  top  of 
their  fingers,  assuring  and  perjuring;  but  they  shall  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  case.  A  man  without  sight,  vrithout  learning  [it  is]  who  expounds 
to  you  ttie  story,  Raftery.  who  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and  who 
says  that  to  the  heaven  of  God  no  one  shall  ever  go  who  will  be  pleading 
with  the  books  of  Luther. 


3928 
tn-Attti$At)  An  t)Oem  ati  SAcsAnAit)i 

(teif  An  "ng^AjAn  slAf.") 

An  uAif  'f  An  tA 
A  tjpeicpimiT)  SACfAnA 
"LeAgtA  A|\  tAf  ! 

A  "OiA  5«iA  501^1*0 

An  tA  '511  f  An  tiAi|\j 
A  ft^eicpmit)  i 

A'f  A  ct\oit)e-fe  50  puA^; 

50  t^UA^t  A'f  50  CjlAptA, 

'S  i  ct^ititice  5An  t)|\i$} 
^An  cot\  Ann  a  t-dniAift 
5An  co|\  Ann  a  c|voit)e: 

bAint\io$Ain  t>i  innci; 

t)A1n1^io5A1n  gAn  t)f  6n5 
ACc  bAinpmi"o  "oi-fe 

50  ^p6^tt  A  cfoin. 

"bSi*  An  bAini^iojAin  -dtuinn 
50  C|\Ait)ce  A'f  50  -ouGaCj 

Oit\  seotiAit)  fi  cuiciu$At> 
An  tA  fin,  A'f  LuaC  ; 

Lt«A6  nA  f OtA  ' 

"Oo  t)6i|vc  fi  'nA  ffuCj 
■p«it  nA  t)f  eAt\  bAn 
j     Agtif  f  uit  nA  ^\:eA\^  "ouO  5 

L«aC  nA  5C|voi"0e  fin" 

■Oo  t)tMf  fi  50  ciu§, 
Cf  oi'Ote  t)i  t»An 

Aguf  CjAoiiite  bi  "otibi 

LuaC  nA  ^cnArh 

UA  "d'A  mbAnugA*  Anxufl^ 
CnArhA  nA  mtDAn 
i     Agtif  cnArhA  nA  ntDubj 

111  AC  An    OCA|1A1f 

Ctiii^  fi  Af  bonn, 

ttlAt  nA  bflAbf Af 

^  SgAoit  ff  te  f onm 


3929 

THE  CURSE  OF  THE  BOERS  ON  ENGLAND. 
(Teanslatbd  bt  Ladt  Grbqobi.) 

O  God,  may  it  come  shortly. 

The  hour  and  this  day, 
When  we  shall  see  England 

Utterly  overthrown. 

O  God,  may  it  shortly  come, 

This  day  and  this  hour, 
When  we  shall  see  her 

And  her  heart  turned  cold. 

It  is  she  was  a  Queen, 

A  Queen  without  sorrow  ; 
But  we  will  take  from  her. 

One  day  her  Crown. 

That  Queen  that  was  beautiful 
Will  be  tormented  and  darkened. 

For  she  will  get  her  reward 
In  that  day,  and  her  wage. 

Her  wage  for  the  blood 

She  poured  out  on  the  streams ; 

Blood  of  the  white  man, 
Blood  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  those  hearts 
That  she  broke  in  the  end; 

Hearts  of  the  white  man. 
Hearts  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  the  bones 

That  are  whitening  to-day; 
Bones  of  the  white  man. 

Bones  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  the  hunger 

That  she  put  on  foot; 
Her  wage  for  the  fever, 

That  is  an  old  tale  with  Her. 


3930  ITlAttugA*  '^n  t)oeiiA  a]\  SACfAnAitti 

\,ua6  TiA  tnbAincfeAt)A(i 

LuA6  riA  ngAifjiOeAC 
Cw\<  fi  A|\  bio|\. 

I.UA6  riA  TTOiLLeACCA 

"O'^ A5  fi  pA  6|\A"6, 
tuAC  riA  n-oibiivceAC 
Caic  fi  Afi  pAn. 

tuAt  riA  n-lmDiAiiAt 

(UfUAg  A  SCAf), 

IuaC  riA  n-AipficeA6 
Cui|\  fi  Cum  bAif; 

"LuaC  tiA  n-6ifeAnnA6 

C^Af    fi    A|\    CfOlf, 

"LuaC  5A(i  cinit) 

'O'a  TTOeAjAtlAlt)   fi   fSt^iOfj 

■LuaC  TiA  mitl-lun 

"Oo  tub  fi  'f  *oo  bfif,' 
::    "LtiAC  TIA  miLtlun 
Pa  ocfuf  Atioif; 

A  UigeAftiA  50  ■ocuiciti 
xXf  tnuttAt  A  cinn 

ITlAtiACC    TIA    TTOAOine 

^  "Oo  tuic  te  n-A  tTnns 

rriAttACC    TIA    fUAf  AC 

-A'f  rriAtLACc  TIA  mbeA5, 
triAttACc  TIA  Ti-AnbfAnn, 

A'f    rtlAltACC    TIA    tAg. 

til  6TfceAnn  An  UigeAfTiA 

"Le  itiaILaCc  tta  niof, 
ACc  ^TfCfTt)  Se  coTOCe 

te   Of  TIA   fAOT    Tie6T|t. 

^ifcfit)   S6  CoTOCe 

le  CAoineAt)  tta  mboCC,' 
"S  c4  CAOince  tia  miLcTlb 

.  jP'a    fJAOlleAt)     AflOCC. 


The  Curse  of  ilie  Boers  on  England.  3931 

Her  wage  for  the  white  villages 

She  has  left  without  men ; 
Her  wage  for  the  brave  men 

She  has  put  to  the  sword. 

Her  wage  for  the  orphans 

She  has  left  under  pain ; 
Her  wage  for  the  exiles 

She  has  spent  with  wandering. 

For  the  people  of  India 

(Pitiful  is  their  case) ; 
For  the  people  of  Africa 

She  has  put  to  death. 

For  the  people  of  Ireland, 

Nailed  to  the  cross ; 
Wage  for  each  people 

Her  hand  has  destroyed. 

Her  wage  for  the  thousands 

She  deceived  and  she  broke  j 
Her  wage  for  the  thousands 

Finding  death  at  this  hour. 

O  Lord,  let  there  fall 

Straight  down  on  her  head 
The  curse  of  the  peoples 

That  have  fallen  with  us. 

The  curse  of  the  mean, 

And  the  curse  of  the  small, 
The  curse  of  the  weak 

And  the  curse  of  the  low. 

The  Lord  does  not  listen 

To  the  curse  of  the  strong. 
But  He  will  listen 

To  sighs  and  to  tears. 

He  will  always  listen 

To  the  crying  of  the  poor. 
And  the  crying  of  thousands 

Is  abroad  to-night. 


3932  CutiiA  Ct\oi"6e  CAititi. 

6ife6CxMt>  tiA  cAoince 

50   "OlA,    CS  fUAf, 
til  pA-DA  50  ft\01fp'6 

5^6  niAtlACc  /A  CttiAf, 

t)6lt)  cijrtiACc,  Ati  lA  fit 
A5  SAC  uite  t)eot\ 

tonS-COSAlt)   "DO    X)StAt> 

*S  An  t)pAif|\5e  tfi(3i|\; 

AjUf  cuicpt),  imA|\  iflAttAOC, 
50  cfotn  At\  An  tuCc 

"O'frikS  Aipfic  'nA  pAfAd 
A*f  iDofAig  50  boCc. 


ctirhA  CnoTOe  CAitiri: 

•OoTiiidA-o  Ua  "OAivsAin  "D'Aicjiif,  7  ZAi)^  Ma  'OonncA'dA  "oo  twp  fi'oji, 

A  '06ttinAitt  (3i5,  mA  t^i-Oit^  tA\\  -pAij^iA^e 
t)eif\  ni6  p6in  teAC,  if  nA  "o^in  "oo  t)eAfmA"o, 
If  bfeit)  AgAC  f 6i|vin   tA  AonAij  if  niAf^Ait), 
If  ingeAn  TI105  5t^^^5^  ^^t^  C&^te  teAptA  a^ac, 

XWA  t6i*6if-f e  Anonn  ca  corhAftA  AgAm  ofc  ; 
ZA  cut  fionn  Agvif  t)ii  fuit  gtAf  A  ajac 
X)A  CocAn  "oeAS  it)'   cut  t)uit)e  bACAttAC, 
triAf  X)^^^)  t)6At-nA-t)C  no  fof  1  ngAff Aitej 

If   "O^nieAnAC   Af  ^1f   "OO   tAt:)A1f  An   JA^CAf   o\iz  I 

X)o  tAt)Aif  An  nAOf 5aC  'f  a'  Cuf f  AiCin  "ooirfnn  ofc  J 
If  cu  It)'  "  CAosAi-be  AonAif  "  Af  fut)  nA  scoittce; 
'S  50  f  AttAif  5An  e6ite  50  bfi^t  50  tjf  AgAif  me; 

"OO   ■gCAttAlf  ■OAttl-f A,  AJUf  "o'lnnflf  t)f6A5  "OAm,- 

50  mbeiteA  foifiAm-f a  A5  ci\6  nA  gcAOfAt ; 

*Oo    teigCAf   feA-O   AgUf   Cfl    C€ax>   gtAO-OAC   CugAC, 

'S  ni  lifUAfAf  Ann  aCc  uAn  a'  m6itit). 

"Oo  $eAttAif  ■OArh-f  A,  ni  t)A  "beACAitx  "ouic, 
loingeAf  Oif  fi.  Cf Ann-feoit  Aifgi-o  ; 
"Oa  ttAite  t)6A5  "DO  ftAitcit)  rfiAfSAit) ; 

If  CUIfC  t)fei.$  AOfbA  coif  CAOt)   nA  f AlffX^e* 


The  Grief  of  a  GirVs  HeaH:  3933 

That  crying  will  rise  up 

To  God  that  is  above ; 
It  is  not  long  till  every  curse 

Comes  to  His  ears. 

Every  single  tear 

Shall  have  power  in  that  day, 
To  whelm  a  warship 

In  the  great  deep. 

And  they  shall  fall  for  a  curse 

Heavily  upon  the  people 
Who  have  left  Africa  a  waste 

And  the  Boers  in  poverty. 


THE  GRIEF  OF  A  GIRL'S  HEART. 

O  Dona  11  og,  if  you  go  across  the  sea,  bring  myself  with  you  and 
do  not  forget  it;  and  you  will  have  a  sweetheart  for  fair  days  and 
market  days,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece  beside  you  at 
night. 

It  is  late  last  night  the  dog  was  speaking  of  you;  the  snipe  was 
speaking  of  you  in  her  deep  marsh.  It  is  you  are  the  lonely  bird 
through  the  woods ;  and  that  you  may  be  without  a  mate  until  you 
find  me. 

You  promised  me,  and  you  said  a  lie  to  me,  that  you  would  be 
before  me  where  the  sheep  are  flocked;  I  gave  a  whistle  and  three 
hundred  cries  to  you,  and  I  found  nothing  there  but  a  bleating  lamb. 

You  promised  me  a  thing  that  was  hard  for  you,  a  ship  of  gold 
under  a  silver  mast ;  twelve  towns  with  a  market  in  all  of  thtm,  and 
a  fine  white  court  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 


3934  CurtiA  C|\oi'6e  CAitin. 

T)o  geAttAif  -OArh-fA,  tii  nA\^  t)'p6iT)if, 
50  t)ciul3^txi  tAirhinne  "oo  Cf oice^n  eifg  "OAm  ; 
^o  •ociulDfcA  b-pogA  "oo  CfoiceAn  cati  "OAtn  ; 
If  cutAit)  "oo'n  cfio"OA  bA  •6Aoi|\e  1  nCiiMtin. 

A  "OottiriAitt  015,  b'teAff  "ouic  mife  ajac 

'Ha  beAn  uAf At  tiAibfeAt  iomA|\cAc  ; 

"Oo  cfvu-opAinn  bo  Ajuf  T»o-geATiAinn  cuigeAti  Ttuic  ; 

1f,  "OA  mbA'6  c^AUAit)  e,  "oo  buAitpinn  buitte  teAC. 

Oe,  oCon,  Aguf  ni  le  bocfAf, 

"UifCAfbA  bit),  "oije,  nA  co'otACA, 

■pA  troeAfvn  -DAttif  A  belt  cAnAi"6e  c-[MuCAf6A  ; 

ACc  5f  At)  pif  615  1-p  e  bt\eoit)  50  pottuf  me  ! 

-Tf  moC  A|\  inAi"Diri  x>o  ContiAc-fA  ati  c-oigfeAjt 
Af  mtnn  cApAiit  A5  ^AbAib  An  b6cAi|\ ; 
tliof  •oiAui'o  fe  tiotn  if  niO|\  cuif  fe  fCfot)  o|\m  ; 
'S  Af  nio  cAf  AX)  AbAite  t)Ani  'f  eAX>  x>o  goiteAf  tno  *66CAiti; 

'tluAif  c6it)im-fe  fein  50  CobAf  An  tlAi5nif, 
Suit)itn  fiof  Ag  'oeAnAni  buA'OAfCA, 
HuAif  C11T1  An  fAojAt  If  nA  peicnn  mo  buAtAitt^ 
50  fAib  fsAit  An  omAif  1  mbAf|\  a  jfUA'onA, 

Slut)  6  An  "OomnAC  t)0  tu^Af  'SV'^'(>  t)tiic, 

An  "OomnAC  t)ifeAc  foirn  "OomnAC  CAfgA  ; 

If  mife  Af  mo  gluinib  a'  teijeAt)  nA  pAife, 

'S  CAt)  bi  mo  t)A  fuit  A  fiof-CAbAifc  An  jfAt)'  "6uicj 

6  !  At)e,  A  niAicfin,  CAbAif  me  f^in  t)o, 

If  cAbAif  A  bf lilt  AgAc  t)o'n  cf AojAt  go  t6i|\  t)o  ; 

6ifi5  fein  A5  lAffAit)  t)eifce, 

Aguf  nA  5Ab  fiAf  nA  AniAf  im'  ^iteAm; 

"OubAifc  mo  mAicfin  liom  gAn  tAbAifc  teAC 

1nt)iu  nA  1  mbAifeA6  nA  "Oia  "OomnAig, 

If  otc  An  caAc  "oo  tu5  fi  fogA  t)Am, 

'S  e  "  ■ounAt)  An  "oofAif  e  CAf  eif  nA  f ojtA.'* 

UA  mo  (!;foit)e-fe  com  t)ub  te  liAifne, 

116  te  guAt  t)ub  A  beAt)  1  jceAfocAin, 

Ho  te  bonn  bf  oige  beAt)  Af  hAttAib  bAnA  ; 

'S  5Uf  t)einif  tionn  tjub  t)iom  of  cionn  mo  ftAince; 

"Oo  bAinif  foif  t)iom,  if  t)o  bAinif  fiAf  t)iom, 
*Oo  bAinif  f  omAm,  if  t)0  bAinif  im'  t)iAit)  t)iom, 
T)o  bAinif  JeAlAC,  If  t)o  bAinif  gjMAn  t)iom, 
'S  if  fo-rhof  m'eAglA  guf  bAinif  "Oia  t)iom  ! 


The  Grief  of  a  GirVs  Heart.  3935 

You  promised  me  a  thing  that  is  not  possible,  that  you  would  give 
me  gloves  of  the  skin  of  a  fish ;  that  you  would  give  me  shoes  of  the 
skin  of  a  bird ;  and  a  suit  of  the  dearest  silk  in  Ireland. 

O  Donall  6g,  it  is  I  would  be  better  to  you  than  a  high,  proud, 
spendthrift  lady  :  I  would  milk  the  cow ;  I  would  bring  help  to  you  ; 
and  if  you  were  hard  pressed,  I  would  strike  a  blow  for  you. 

O,  ochone,  and  it's  not  with  hunger  or  with  wanting  food,  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  that  I  am  growing  thin,  and  my  life  is  shoitened ; 
but  it  is  the  love  of  a  young  man  has  withered  me  away. 

It  is  early  in  the  morning  that  I  saw  him  coming,  going  along 
the  road  on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  he  did  not  come  to  me ;  he  made 
nothing  of  me ;  and  it  is  on  my  way  home  that  I  cried  my  fill. 

When  I  go  by  myself  to  the  Well  of  Loneliness,  I  sit  down  and  I 
go  through  my  trouble ;  when  I  see  the  world  and  do  not  see  my 
boy,  he  that  has  an  amber  shade  in  his  hair. 

It  was  on  that  Sunday  I  gave  my  love  to  you ;  the  Sunday  that  is 
last  before  Easter  Sunday.  And  myself  on  my  knees  reading  the 
Passion ;  and  my  two  eyes  giving  love  to  you  for  ever. 

O,  aya  !  my  mother,  give  myself  to  him ;  and  give  him  all  that  you 
have  in  the  world ;  get  out  yourself  to  ask  for  alms,  and  do  not  come 
back  and  forward  looking  for  me. 

My  mother  said  to  me  not  to  be  talking  with  you  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, or  on  the  Sunday ;  it  was  a  bad  time  she  took  for  telling  me 
that ;  it  was  shutting  the  door  after  the  house  was  robbed. 

My  heart  is  as  black  as  the  blackness  of  the  sloe,  or  as  the  black 
coal  that  is  on  the  smith's  forge ;  or  as  the  sole  of  a  shoe  left  in  white 
halls ;  it  was  you  put  that  darkness  over  my  life. 

You  have  taken  the  east  from  me;  you  have  taken  the  west  from 
me ;  you  have  taken  what  is  before  me  and  what  is  behind  me ;  you 
have  taken  the  moon,  you  have  taken  the  sun  from  me,  and  my  feai 
is  great  that  you  have  taken  God  from  me ! 

IQOI. 


>  3936 

b-Ari-Cnoic    emeAnn    0$: 

(te  X)onnCA"C)   TDac  ConmAfA.) 

"Oeiiv  beATiTiACc  Om'  c^oi-Oe  50  cijt  tiA  n-6i|\eAnti,- 

t)ikn-Cnoic  ^ijieAnn  6$  ! 
Cum  A  mAifeATin  "oe  fiol|\At)  1|\  ^'f  6iGit\, 

At^  ti^n-Cnoic   6ifeAnn   6$. 
An  iSic  ut)  'nA|\  b'Aoitiinn  binn-guC  6An, 
ITlAf  f ikiti-Ci\uic  CAOin  A5  CAOineA-6  5^0*^!-  » 
'S6  mo  CAf  A  X)e^t  mite  mite  1  gcein, 

0  Oxin-Cnoic  6i|\eATin  6$. 

t)it)eAnn  bAffA  bog  ftim  A|^  CAoin-Cnoic  6i]\eAnt7i 

t)An-(iTioic  6ifeAnn  6$  ! 
*S  If  peAfi\A  nA  'n  cif  fo  "oit  5A6  ft6it»e  Ann,' 

"bAn-Cnoic  6ifeAnn  6$  ! 
"Oob  Afo  A  coittce  'f  t>A  "OiiAeAC  |\6it), 
'S  A  mbt-St  mAf  Aot  a^  mAoitmn  seug; 
UA  St^^t)  ■AS  mo  <iitoit)e  1  m'lncinn  pein 

"Oo  t>ikn-6noic  6it\eAnn  6$; 

UA  SAffA  tionrhA^  1  "ocif  nA  b-6itveAnn, 

"bi^n-Cnoic  6it\eAnn  65  ! 
A'f  ireAfACom  5|\oi"0e  nA  ctAoit)i:eAt)  ceu-ocA 

Afv  t)An-Cnoic  6ii\eAnn  6$  ! 
m'  fA'Dcuiffe  cfoi-Oe  'f  mo  Cuimne  fgeut,- 
lAt)  A5  ^AttApoic  fiof  ipS  St^eim,  mo  teun  ! 
*S  A  mbAilce  "o'a  t\oinn  pA  Ciof  50  "OAop, 

t)An-Cnoic  6i|\eAnn  6$  ! 

If  pAiffing  'f  If  mof  lAt)  cfUACA  nA  ti-6ifeAnn,- 
t)Sr\-tno\c  6ifeAnn  6g  ! 

A  SCUIT)   meAtA  'gUf    UAtCAIf   A'^tUAIfeAtC   'nA  ftAOtJAj 

Af  t)43kn-<inoic   6ifeAnn   05. 
■RACAit)  me  Af  cuAifC  no  if  tuAC  mo  fAo$At, 
"Oo'n  cAtAfh  fteAg  f uAif c  fin  if  "ouAt  "oo  ^■'^o*^^^  ' 
'S  50  mb'feAff A  tiom  'nA  "ouAif  "oA  UAifteACc  6 

t)eit  Af  bAn-Cnoic  6ifeAnn  6$. 


•  Composed  whilst  the  poet  was  in  exile^  on  the  Continent  (at  Ham- 
burg), during  the  penal  regime.  The  name  Eire  (Ireland)  is  dissyllabic 
and  may  be  pronounced  as  "  eyrie."  The  bard  was  born  at  Cratloe, 
Clare  County,  about  1710,  and  outlived  the  century.  In  spite  of  the 
penal  laws  against  education,   he  succeeded  in   acquiring,   at  home  and 
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THE   FAIR   HILLS  OF   EIRE. 

(By  Doncadh  Mac  Conmara.     Circa  1736.*) 

(Translated  by  Dr.  Sigerson  in  "Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall.") 

Air  :  "  Uileacan  Dub  O." 

Take  my  heart's  blessing  over  to  dear  Eire's  strand — 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 
To  the  Remnant  that  love  her — Our  Forefathers'  Land  ! 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 
How  sweet  sing  the  birds,  o'er  mount  there  and  vale, 
Like  soft-sounding  chords,  that  lament  for  the  Gael, — 
And  I,  o'er  the  surge,  far,  far  away  must  wail 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Eir^  O. 

How  fair  are  the  flowers  on  the  dear  daring  peaks, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 
Far  o'er  foreign  bowers  I  love  her  barest  reeks, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 
Triumphant  her  trees,  that  rise  on  ev'ry  height. 
Bloom-kissed,  the  breeze  comes  odorous  and  bright. 
The  love  of  my  heart ! — O  my  very  soul's  deHght ! 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

Still  numerous  and  noble  her  sons  who  survive, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eir^  O  ! 
The  true  hearts  in  trouble, — the  strong  hands  to  strive — 

Fair  Hills  of  Erie  O  ! 
Ah,  'tis  this  makes  my  grief,  my  wounding  and  my  woe 
To  think  that  each  chief  is  now  a  vassal  low. 
And  my  Country  divided  amongst  the  Foreign  Foe — 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Erie  O  ! 

In  purple  they  gleam,  like  our  High  Kings  of  yore. 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 
With  honey  and  cream  are  her  plains  flowing  o'er. 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 
Once  more  I  will  come,  or  very  life  shall  fail. 
To  the  heart-haunted  home  of  the  ever-faithful  Gael, 
Than  king's  boon  more  welcome  the  swift  swelling  sail — 

For  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

on  the  Continent,  a  mastery  of  classic  and  foreign  languages.  Besides 
short  poems,  he  wrote  a  mock-lieroic  ^neid,  detailing  his  adventures. 
In  his  old  age  he  became  blind,  and  the  Irisli  teachers  and  pupils  in 
Waterford,  with  old-time  liberality  and  appreciativeness,  laid  a  tribute 
on  themselves  for  his  maintenance. 
247 


3S38  bAn-cnoic   Cifex^nr.  6g. 

SjAipeAtin  An  "oputc  A|a  5eArhA|\  A^uf  peAfi  Am, 
Af  l3An-Cnoic  6ifeAnn  65  ; 

Aguf  CA^AiT)  fin  ulitA  curht\A  At^  geujAit)  Ann,; 
A]\  5An-cnoic   6ifeAnn   05. 

t)iotAj\  Aguf  f AfhA  1  njteAnncAiti)  ceo 

'S  nA  ffocA  'f An  cfAm-pA  a'  LaGaiiac  A-p  neo'iT. ; 

•<^'r  i^ifS^  ^'^  Siuife  a'  b^Aucc  'nA  ftoig, 
Af  t)An-cnoic  6ifeAnn  65. 

If  ofgAitce  f^itceAt  An  Mr:  fin  6ife, 
t)An-<inoic  6i-[\eAnn  65  ! 
Agttf  cof At)  nA  ftAince  a  irtbAff  nA  "o^ife,- 

A  mbAn-Cnoic  GifeAnn  65. 
Ida  t)inne  'nA  nieti|\A  Af  ceA-oAib  ceoil, 
Seinm  'guf  g^imfeA-o  a  lAog  'f  a  mbo, 
Agtif  CAitneAtti  nA  gfeine  oftA  AofOA  'f  6j; 
A\^  bAn-Cnoic  6iiAeAnii  65. 


The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire.  3939 

The  dew-drops  sparkle,  liko  diamonds  on  the  corn. 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 
Where  green  boughs  darkle  the  bright  apples  burn 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  1 
Behold,  in  the  valley,  cress  and  berries  bland, 
Where  streams  love  to  dally,  in  that  Wondrous  Land, 
While  the  great  River-voices  roll  their  music  grand 

Round  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

Oh,  'tis  welcoming,  wide-hearted,  that  dear  land  of  love  I 

Fair  Flills  of  Eire  O ! 
New  life  unto  the  martyred  is  the  pure  breeze  above 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 
More  sweet  than  tune  flowing  o'er  the  chords  of  gold 
Comes  the  kine's  soft  lowing,  from  the  mountain  fold, — 
Oh,  the  Splendor  of  the  Sunshine  on  them  all,— Young  ^nd  Old. 

'Mid  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 
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(Coif  tiA  ceineA-D  :  peg,  n6pA,  ^obnviic,  Si'le  beAg,  Ciic  ni  "bViUAdAllAj, 

'n6t\A.   A  peg,  iTinif  rseul  •ouinn. 

peg.   "D'aic  tiom  fin  !   Innif  fein  fgetit: 

5ot).  rii't  Aon  triAit  innci,  a  peg  ;    t)'feA|\|\  tinn  "oo  fgeut-fA: 

Si'le.  "Oein,  a  peg  ;    bei-Omi'-o  AriA-f ocAit^. 

peg.  HaC  iriAit  nA]\  fAriAif  fOCAif  At\6i]A,  'nuAifv  t)i  "  TTlA-otXA  tiA 
n-OCc  gCof  "  AgAtn  "oa  innfinc  ! 

sue.  tTlA|\  fin  ni  fCA-ofAt)  CA^z  ni   "DuAtAttA  aC  Atn'  pfiocA*: 

Caic.    CtiugAif    "o'eiteAt  !      Hi    f AOAf-f a    a-o'    pflOCAt),    a    CAltt 
iCin  ! 

5ob.  Ha  t)AC  i  f6in,  A  Caic  ;  ni  t^Aiti  Aoinne'  "oA  ptMocA*  aC  i 
"OA  teiginc  iii|V|\ti. 

Site.  "Oo  Oi,  Afcoin  ;  Agiif  munA  mbei-OeA*  50  t^Ait),  ni  tiu$- 
fAinn. 

tlofA.  At)Ait\  te  pes  nA(i  tiujfAif  Anoif,  a  Stiite,  -]  inneSfAit) 
fi  fseut  "ouinn. 

Sile.  Hi  UugfAT),  A  peg,  pe  fut)  imteoCAii!)  oftn. 

peg.  TTlA'f  eAt),  fuig  Annfo  Atn'  Aice,  1  "OCfeo  nA  feu'OfAit) 
AOinne'  tu  pfiocAt)  gAn  fiof  "oom. 

Caic.  tDi-beAt)  geAti  50  bpfiocpAit)  An  cac  i.  A  toice  big, 
t)eit)eA't)  fgeuL  b^eAg  AgAinn,  munA  mbeit)eAt)  cu  pein  1  no  Cui"o 
liugtAAige. 

50b.  6ifc,  A  CbAic,  no  cuitifif  Ag  gut  i,  ■]  bei-6nii-o  gAn  fgeut: 
tTiA  (iui]\ceA|\  feA|\g  Af  peg,  ni  inneofAit)  fi  Aon  {geut  AnoCc; 
SeAt)  Anoif,  A  pe^,  ca  gAC  Aoinne'  ciuin,  Ag  bfAC  Af  fgeut  uaic; 

peg.  t)i  f  eAf  Ann  f  at)  6,  1  if  6  Ainm  "oo  bi  ai|\,  SeAt)nA  ;  -j 
gfeuf Ait)e  b'eAt)  e  ;  bi  cig  beAg  "oeAf  ctuctriAf  Aige,  Aig  bun 
cnuic,  Afv  tAob  nA  p oicine  ;  bi  cAtAoif  fugAn  Aige  "oo  "Oein  f6 
fein  "oo  fein,  ■]  bA  gnAc  teif  fuit)e  innci  um  tfAcnonA,  'nuAi|\ 
biiieAt)  obA1|^  An  tAe  cf\ioCnuigce  ;  -\  'nuAi|\  fui-OeAt)  fe  innci, 
bi'OeA'd  fe  AH  A  fAfCACc.  t)i  meAtbog  mine  Aige,  Af  cf^oCAi!)  1 
n-Aroc^  nA  ceineAt)  ;  •]  Anoif  -|  Af\if  cuifeAt)  fe  a  lArv.  :nnci,  1  cogAt) 
f6  tAn  A  "Ouifn  "oe'n  mm,  -|  bi'6eA'6  "oA  cogAinc  A|\  a  fuAirhneAf. 
t!)i  CjtAnn  ubAtt  Ag  f Af  A\\.  An  -ocAob  AmuiC  x)e  -Oofuf  Aige,  •]  'nuAift 
bn!)eAt)  CAfc  Ai|\,  6  belt  Ag  cogAinc  nA  mine.  euifveAt)  f6  tAtti  'f^ 
Cf  Ann  f  An,  1  cogA*  f  6  ceAnn  "oe  'f  nA  n-ubl^ob,  -1  X)'iteAt)  f  6  6 — 

Site.    O  A  CbiAjACAif !  a  pbeg,  nAf  t)eAf  e  ! 

peg.   C1AC0,  An  CAtAoif,  no  An  mm,  nO  An  c-ubAtt,  bA  "OeAf  ? 

Site.   An  c-ubAtt,  gAn  Aitifuf  I 


3941  '  •  •  * 

SEADNA'S   THREE   WISHES. 
From  Seadna  (Shayna),  by  Father  Peter  O'Leary. 

(By  the  Fireside — Peg,  Nora,  Gobnet,  Little  Sheila, 
Kate  Buckley.) 

Nora. — Peg,  tell  us  a  story. 

Peg. — I'd  like  that.     Tell  a  story  yourself. 

Gobnet. — She  is  no  good,  Peg;    we  prefer  your  story. 

Sheila. — Do,  Peg;    we  will  be  very  quiet. 

Peg. — How  well  you  did  not  keep  quiet  last  night,  when  I 
was  telling  "  The  dog  with  the  eight  legs." 

Sheila. — Because  Kate  Buckley  would  not  stop,  but 
pinching  me. 

Kate. — You  lie !     I  was  not  pinching  you,  you  little  hag ! 

Gob. — Don't  mind  her,  Kate.  There  was  no  one  pinching 
her,  but  she  pretending  it. 

Sheila. — But  there  was;  and  only  that  there  was  I  would 
not  screech. 

Nora. — Tell  Peg  that  you  won't  screech  now,  and  she  will 
tell  us  a  story. 

Sheila. — I  won't  screetch  now.  Peg,  whatever  will  happen 
to  me. 

Peg. — Well,  then,  sit  here  near  me  so  that  no  one  can  pinch 
unknown  to  me. 

Kate. — I'll  engage  the  cat  will  pinch  her.  You  little  hussy, 
we  would  have  a  fine  story  but  for  yourself  and  your  screeching. 

Gob.— Whist !  Kate,  or  you'll  make  her  cry,  and  we'll  be 
without  a  story.  If  Peg  is  made  angry  she  will  not  tell  a 
story  to-night.  There,  now.  Peg,  everyone  is  mute,  expecting 
a  story  from  you. 

Peg. — There  was  a  man  long  ago  and  the  name  that  was 
on  him  was  Seadhna,  and  he  was  a  shoemaker.  He  had  a 
nice  well-sheltered  little  house  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  side 
of  the  shelter.  He  had  a  chair  of  soogauns  which  he  himself 
tnade  for  himself,  and  it  was  usual  with  him  to  sit  in  it  in 
the  evening  when  the  work  of  the  day  used  to  be  completed, 
and  when  he  sat  in  it  he  was  quite  at  his  ease.  He  had  a 
malvogue  of  meal  hanging  up  near  the  fire,  and  now  and  then 
he  used  to  put  his  hand  into  it  and  take  a  fist-full  of  the  meal, 
and  be  chewing  at  his  leisure.  He  "had  an  apple-tree  growing 
outside  his  door,  and  when  he  used  to  be  thirsty  from  chewing 
the  meal,  he  used  to  put  his  hand  into  that  tree  and  take  one 
of  the  apples  and  eat  it. 


3942  SeA'6rix5>. 

CAic.  b'treAHf  tiotn-fA  An  rhm  ;  ni  t!)AinpeA*  An  c-uGaU  Ati 
c-oc|\Af  'oe  "Ouine. 

50b.  "b'feAft^  tiom-f A  An  CaCaoiia  ;  1  Ctnttpinn  peg  1  n-A  fui-Oe 
innci,  A15  innfinc  riA  fgeut. 

peg.  If  rriAic  6um  ptAtriAif  tvi,  a  5ot)nuic. 

50b.  If  feAt\f\  Cum  tiA  fseut  tufA,  a  prieg.  Cionnuf  -o'lmtis 
le  SeAt)nA  ? 

peg.  tA  T)A  fAit)  f6  A5  tjeAriAtri  btvog,  tug  fe  f6  rroeAiAA  tiA 
fVAib  A  tuitte  tcAtAif  Aige,  riA  a  tuitte  fnAite,  nA  a  tuitte  ceifeAC. 
t)i  ATI  CAOibin  •oei'deAnAC  fuAf,  1  An  gfeim  -oei-oeAriAt  cufCA  ;  i 
nioft)  futAit\  "oo  -out  1  At)X)A]K  no  fotAtAf  fut  a  bfeu'OfA'6  fe  a 
tuitte  bfog  T)0  "oeAtiArh. 

"Oo  jtuAif  f6  Ai^  mAi-oin,  i  bi  cfi  fgittinge  'n-A  pocA,  1  ni  fAit5 
f6  aCc  mite  o'n  "ocig  'nuAif  buAit  -ouine  bocc  uime,  A15  lAffAit) 
■oeifce.  "  UAbAif  'oom  "oeifc  a\\  fon  An  cStAnu15teot^A,  -]  te  h- 
AnmAnnAib  *oo  triAfb,  -]  CAf  ceAnn  "oo  ftAince,"  AfVf  An  "ouine 
bocc.  Thus  SeA-onA  flitting  -oo,  -j  AnnfAn  ni  fAib  Aige  aCc  tA 
fptting.  DubAifc  f6  teif  pem  50  mbfei-oi|\  50  n-oeAnfAt)  An 
■oA  fgittmg  A  gno. 

Ill  fAib  fe  Acc  mite  eite  6  bAite  'nuAi^A  buAit  beAn  bote  uime, 
1  i  cof-noccuijte.  "  CAbAii\  -oom  congnAt)  eigin,"  Af  fifi,  "  a^a 
fon  An  cStAnuigteofA,  1  te  b-AnmAnnAib  -oo  rriAfb,  1  CAf  ceAnn 
"DO  ftAince."  "Oo  gtAC  ct\uAi$e  "oi  e,  1  tug  fe  fgitting  t)i,  •] 
■o'imcig  ft.  T)o  bi  Aon  flitting  ArhAin  Annfoin  Aige,  a6c  "oo 
tiomAin  fe  teif,  a  bfAt  aija  50  mbuAitpeAt)  fiAnf  eigin  uime  "oo 
(iuiffeA-6  Af  A  cumuf  a  gno  a  -oeAnAm.  11iO|\b  fA"OA  guf  cAfAt) 
Aif  teAnb  I  e  A5  gut  te  puAcc  ■]  te  n-ocfAf.  "  Af  fon  An  cStAn- 
uijteof A,"  Aff  An  teAnb,  "  CAbAi|\  -oom  fu-o  eigin  te  n-ice."  t)i 
C15  ofCA  1  nsA\\  "ooib,  1  X)o  cuAi-o  SeA-OnA  ifceAC  Ann,  -|  ceAnnuig 
fe  bfic  AfAin  i  tug  fe  cum  An  teinb  6.  'l1uAif  puAi^A  An  teAnb 
An  c-AfAn  T)'Atfui5  a  -oeAtb  ;  -o'fAf  fe  fUAf  1  n-Aifoe,  t  "oo  tAf 
fOtAf  longAncAC  'n-A  fiiitib  -\  'n-A  ceAnACAib,  1  "ocfeo  50  •ocAinic 
fgAnntxAt)  A|\  SneAt)nA. 

Site.  "OiA  tinn  !    a  peg,  if  -ooca  guf  tuic  SeA'OnA  boCc  1  tuige. 

peg.  tliot^  tuic  ;  aCc  mA'f  eA-6,  bA  ■oiceAtt  "oo.  Cnom  tuAC 
Aguf  "o'-peu-o  fe  tAbAi|vc,  "oubAifc  fe  :  "  Cat)  e  An  f A-OAf  t)uine 
tuf  A  ?  "  Aguf  If  e  ffeAgf  A  fUAif  f  e  :  "A  SbeA'onA,  rA  "Oia 
buit)eA6  t)ioc.  AingCAt  ifeA"?!)  mife.  If  me  An  c|AiomA"6  t\- 
AingeAt  gu-fi  tugAif  "oeifc  "oo  An-oiu  Afv  fon  An  cStAnuigteofVA,  -| 
Anoif  cA  cfi  gui-be  AgAC  te  fAgAit  6  "Oia  nA  gtoife.  ^A\^\^  A]\  "Oia 
Aon  cfi  5uit)e  if  coit  teAC,  -[  geobAif  iat)  ;  aCc  ca  Aon  CoriiAifte 
AtiiAin    AgAmfA   te    cAbAifc    -ouic, — nA    "oeAiMtiuiT)    An    UiAocAi|\e." 
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Sheila. — Oh,  my  goodness!     Peg,  wasn't  it  nice? 

Peg.^ — Which  is  it;   the  chair  or  the  meal  or  tlie  apple,  that 
was  nice. 

Sheila. — The  apple,  to  be  sure. 

Kate. — I  would  prefer  the  meal.  The  apple  would  not  take 
the  hunger  off  a  person. 

Gob. — I  would  prefer  the  chair,  for  I  would  put  Peg  sitting 
in  it  telling  the  stories. 

Peg. — You  are  good  for  flattery,  Gobnet. 

Gob. — ;You  are  better  for  the  stories.  Peg.  How  did  it  go 
with  Seadhna? 

Peg. — One  day  as  he  was  making  shoes  he  noticed  that  he 
had  no  more  leather  nor  any  more  thread  nor  any  more  wax. 
He  had  the  last  piece  on,  and  the  last  stitch  put,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  go  and  provide  materials  before  he  could 
make  any  more  shoes.  He  set  out  in  the  morning  and  there 
were  three  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  he  was  only  a  mile 
from  the  house  when  he  met  a  poor  man  asking  for  alms. 
"  Give  me  alms  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  and  for  the  souls  of 
your  dead  and  for  your  health,"  said  the  poor  man.  Seadhna 
give  him  one  shilling,  and  then  he  had  but  two  shillings.  He 
said  to  himself  that  possibly  two  shillings  would  do  his 
business.  He  was  only  another  mile  from  home  when  he  met 
a  poor  woman,  and  she  barefooted.  "  Give  me  some  help," 
said  she,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  and  for  the  souls  of 
your  dead  and  for  your  health."  He  felt  compassion  for  her 
and  gave  her  a  shilling,  and  she  went  away.  He  had  one 
shilling  then;  still  he  went  on  expecting  that  he  would  meet 
some  good  fortune  which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  his 
business.  It  was  not  long  till  he  met  a  child  and  he  crying 
with  cold  and  hunger.  "  For  the  sake  of  the  Saviour,"  said 
the  child,  "  give  me  something  to  eat."  There  was  a  stage 
house  near  them  and  Seadhna  went  into  it,  and  he  bought  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  he  brought  it  to  the  child.  When  the  child  got 
the  bread  his  figure  changed.  He  grew  up  very  tall,  and  light 
flamed  in  his  two  eyes  and  in  his  countenance,  so  that  Seadhna 
became  terrified. 

Sheila. — Oh !  God  help  us !  Peg,  I  suppose  poor  Seadhna 
fainted. 

Peg. — He  did  not,  but  then,  he  was  very  near  it.  As  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  he  said,  "  What  sort  of  person  are  you?  " 
The  answer  he  got  was,  "  Seadhna,  God  is  thankful  to  you. 
I  am  an  angel.  I  am  the  third  angel  to  whom  you  have  given 
alms  to-day  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour.     And  now  you  have 
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"  Aguf  An  iToeifMiA  tiom  50  ttpAijeAT)  mo  $tii"6e  ?  "  AffA  SeA^riA; 
"  tDeifim,  5ATI  Atti|\Af,"  AHf'  An  c-AingeAt.  "  Ua  50  mAit,"  Aff a 
SeA"t)nA,  "  CA  cAtAoi|\  t)eA5  TieA-p  f iigAn  AgAm  'f  a  tiAile,  1  An  uite 
t)Ailcin  A  tA^Ann  AfceAC,  ni  pulAif  leif  fui^e  innce.  An  Ceuxt 
•ouine  eite  a  fuTOpTO  innce,  aCc  me  -pein,  50  gceAngtAn!)  -pfe 
innce  !  "  "  pAife,  |:Ai^e  !  a  StieA-OnA,"  A|\f'  An  c-AingeAt ;  "  fin 
5uit)e  l*)tveA5  imtigte  jAn  CAi|\t)e.  Ua  "Oa  CeAnn  eile  a^ac,  ■]  r\& 
"oeAfitiui'o  An  UfocAife."  "  Ua,"  Aff a  SeAt)nA,  "  meAtttoigin 
mine  AgAm  'fA  t)Aite,  •]  An  uiie  "6Ailcin  a  CAgAnn  AfceAC,  ni  -put^i-p 
leif  A  "Oofn  A  fAtAt>  innce.  An  6eux>  "ouine  eite  a  euiffit)  tAtti 
'f<i  rheAlGoig  fin,  aCc  me  fein,  50  jceAnslAit)  f6  innce, — feuC  !  " 
"  O  A  SneA"OnA,  A  SneAt)nA,  ni't  fAfg  ajac  !  "  Aff'  An  c-AingeAl,. 
"  tli't  AgAC  Anoif  Ate  Aon  gui-Oe  AttiAin  eile.  lAff  UtAocAijAe  "06 
•00  c'AnAm."  "  O,  if  fiof  "btiic,"  Aff a  SeAt)nA,  "  bA  liobAif  "Oom 
6  t)eA|\mAX).  Ua  cf Ann  beAj  ubAll  A5Am  1  leAt-CAoiB  mo  "liofuif, 
1  An  uile  "CAilcin  a  tA^Ann  An  cfeo,  ni  pulAifv  leif  a  lArii  "oo  tu\^ 
1  n-Aifoe  1  ubAll  "oo  fCACAt)  -|  "oo  bfeiC  leif.  An  Ceu-o  "ouine 
eile  Ate  me  fein,  a  Cuiffi-O  a  lAtti  'fA  e^Ann  foin,  50  gceAnglAii:) 
fe  Ann — O  !  a  "OAome  !  "  Af  feifeAn,  Ag  fgAifceAt)  a\^  gAifi-Oe, 
"  nAC  AjAm  A  belt)  An  fpojAC  off  a  !  " 

'lIuAif  tAinig  fe  Af  nA  cfiti-Oib,  -o'f euC  f6  fUAf  -]  bi  An  c-AingeAl 
imtigce.  "Oem  f6  a  rhACcnAiti  Aif  fein  Af  feAt)  CAmAill  rhAit,  tL 
f6  "OeifeAt)  fiAf  tAll,  •oubAifc  fe  leif  fein  :  "  yeu6  Anoif,  ni'f 
Aon  AmA-OAn  1  n-6ifinn  if  mo  lonA  me  !  "Oa  mbei'beA't)  cfiue 
ceAngAilce  AgAm  um  An  "ocaca  fo,  •ouine  'fA'  CAtAoif,  "ouint?. 
'fA'  meAlboig,  -]  "ouine  'fA'  cfAnn,  CAT)  6  An  rhAit  "oo  ^^AnfAf 
fAn  "oorhfA  -]  me  1  bfAt)  6  bAile,  jAn  biAt),  gAn  "oeoC,  gAn  A15 
geAT)  ?  "  til  cuifje  bi  An  meix)  fin  CAince  fAi-oce  Aige  r\S.  tu, 
fe  f6  nTDeAfA  6f  a  corhAif  AmAC,  'fAn  aic  a  fAib  An  c-AingeAl- 
feAf  fA"OA  CAOl  "oub,  -|  6  A5  slinneAtriAinc  Aif,  -]  ceine  CfeAfA  A5 
ceAiic  Af  A  t>S  full  'n-A  fpfeACAib  nittie.  t)i  "dA,  AiiAifc  Aif  mAf 
beit)eAt)  Af  pocAn  gAbAif,  -j  meigioll  fA"OA  liAt-jofm  ^Afb  Aif, 
eifboll  mAf  beit)eAt)  Af  rhA^OAt)  fUAt),  1  cfub  Af  Coif  leif  mAf 
Cfub  tAifb.  "Oo  leAt  A  beul  •]  a  "dA  full  aii\.  SlieA"t)nA,  i  "oo  fCA"o 
A  CAinc.  1  ^ceAnn  CAmAill  "oo  lAbAif  An  feAf  "oub.  "  A 
SlieAt)nA,"  Af  feifeAn,  "  ni  ^At>  -ouic  Aon  eAglA  x>o  belt  ofc  fotfi- 
Amf A  ;  ni'lim  a\^  ci  no  "OiogbAlA.  X)a  triiAn  liom  CAifbe  ^igin  X)0 
•6eAnAm  "Ouic,  "oA  nglActA  mo  CoriiAifle.  T)o  CloifeAf  tu,  Anoif 
beA5,  "OA  f At)  50  f AbAif  5An  biAt),  jAn  x>eo6,  jAn  AifjeA-o.  Uiub- 
fAinn-fe  AifgeAT)  no  t)6tAin  t)uic  Af  Aon  Coingioll  beAg  AttiAin." 
"  Aguf  5feAt)At)  Cfe  lAf  x>o  fjAifc  !  "  Aff a  SeAt)nA,  i  CAinig  A 
tAinc  t)6  ;  "  nA  f  eut)f  A  An  meit)  fin  -oo  f  At)  gAn  -oume  "oo  itiilleAt) 
let)'  euix)  slmneAtfinA,  p6  I1-6  tu  fein  ?  "  "  If  cumA  t)uic  cia  n-6 
m6,  ACc  beuffAT)  An  oifeAX)  Aifgit)  t)uic  Anoif  Aguf  cieAnnotAi'O 
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three  wishes  to  get  from  the  God  of  Glory.  Ask  now  of  God 
any  three  wishes  you  please,  and  you  will  get  them.  But  I 
have  one  advice  to  give  you.  Don't  forget  Mercy."  "  And 
do  you  tell  me  that  I  shall  get  my  wish?  "  said  Seadhna.  "  I 
do,  certainly,"  said  the  angel.  "  Very  well,"  said  Seadhna. 
"  I  have  a  nice  little  soogaun  chair  at  home,  and  every  dalteen 
that  comes  in  makes  it  a  point  to  sit  in  it.  The  next  person 
that  will  sit  in  it,  except  myself,  that  he  may  cling  in  it !  " 
"  Oh,  fie,  fie!  Seadhna,"  said  the  angel;  "  there  is  a  beautiful 
wish  gone  without  good.  You  have  two  more.  Don't  forget 
Mercy !  "  "I  have,"  said  Seadhna,  "  a  little  malvogue  of  meal 
at  home,  and  every  dalteen  that  comes  in  makes  it  a  point  to 
stick  his  fist  into  it.  The  next  person  that  puts  his  hand  into 
that  malvogue,  except  myself,  that  he  may  cling  in  it,  see!  " 
"  Oh,  Seadhna,  Seadhna,  my  son,  you  have  not  an  atom  of 
sense!  you  have  now  but  one  wish  more.  Ask  the  Mercy  of 
God  for  your  soul."  "  Oh,  that's  true  for  you,"  said  Seadhna, 
"  I  was  near  forgetting  it.  I  have  a  little  apple-tree  near  my 
door  and  every  dalteen  that  comes  the  way  makes  it  a  point 
to  put  up  his  hand  and  to  pluck  an  apple  and  carry  it  away 
with  him.  The  next  other  person,  except  myself,  that  will 
put  his  hand  into  that  tree,  that  he  may  cling  in  it ! — Oh ! 
people!"  said  he,  bursting  out  laughing,  "  is'nt  it  I  that  will 
have  the  amusement  at  them !  " 

When  he  came  out  of  his  laughing  fits  and  looked  up,  the 
angel  was  gone.  He  made  his  reflection  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  at  long  last  he  said  to  himself,  "  See  now,  there  is 
not  a  fool  in  Ireland  greater  than  I !  If  there  were  three  people 
stuck  by  this  time,  one  in  the  chair,  one  in  the  ^nalvogue,  and 
one  in  the  tree,  what  good  would  that  do  for  me  and  I  far 
from  home,  without  food,  without  drink,  without  money?" 

No  sooner  had  he  that  much  talk  uttered  than  he  observed 
opposite  him,  in  the  place  where  the  angel  had  been,  a  long, 
slight,  black  man  and  he  staring  at  him,  and  electric  fire 
coming  out  of  his  two  eyes  in  venomous  sparks.  There  were 
two  horns  on  him,  as  there  would  ^e  on  a  he-goat,  and  a  long, 
coarse,  greyish-blue  beard,  a  tail  as  there  would  be  on  a  fox, 
and  a  hoof  on  one  of  his  feet  like  a  bull's  hoof.  Seadhna's 
mouth  and  his  two  eyes  opened  wide  upon  him,  and  his  speech 
stopped.  After  a  while  the  black  man  spoke :  "  Seadhna," 
said  he,  "  you  need  not  have  any  dread  of  me.  I  am  not  bent 
on  your  harm.  I  should  wish  to  do  you  some  good  if  you 
would  accept  my  advice.  I  heard  you  just  now  say  that  you 
were  without  food,  without  drink,  without  money.     I  would 
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An  oifveAT)  teAtAM[y  A^uf  toimeA'o^Ait)  aj  obAin  tu  50  ceAnn  cfi 
tribtiA-oAin  TToeug,  i\\\,  Ar>  gcoingiott  fo — 50  •octoc]:Ai|\  tiom  An 
uAi|\  fin  ?  " 

"  X\j;uf  mA  fei-ocijim  teAC,  ca^  fAjmAoit)  An  uAif  fin  1  "  "  CA 
beAg  "ouic  An  ceifc  fin  "oo  cuf,  'nuAi|\  bei-o  An  ieAtAf  i-oijte  i 
t)eit)tniT)  A5  gtuAifeAcc  ?  "  "  UAif  geufcuifCAt — biot)  a^ac,  feic- 
eAm  An  c-AifgeAT)."  "  UAif-fe  geufcuif eAc,  fetiC  !  "  t)o  Cuif  An 
peAf  X)uX)  A  tArri  'n-A  pocA,  -j  cAffAing  fe  Am  AC  fpAfAn  tnOf,  -\  Af 
An  fpA^AAn  "oo  tei5  f6  AmA6  a|\  a  bAif  CAfn  beAg  -o'cf  bfCAj 
Gui"Oe. 

"  "Pent  !  "  Af  feifCAn  ;  -j  fin  f6  a  lArh  i  Cuif  f6  An  CAfn  "oe 
piofAit)  5teoi"6ce  jLemeAiritA  fe  fuitib  SVieAt)nA  boicc.  X)o  fin 
ScA-onA  A  "OA  tAirh,  -;  "oo  teACA'OAf  a  "Oa  tAjAf  Cum  An  oif.  "  5^ 
fei"6  !  "  Aff'  An  fCAf  x>uX),  A5  cAff Aingc  An  6if  Cuige  AfceAC  ; 
"  ni't  An  mAf5A"6  "oeAncA  f  of ."  "  t)io"6  'n-A  ttiAfSAt)  !  "  Aff  a 
SeA'dtiA. 

"  jAn  ceip  ?  "    Aff'  An  feAf  "out).     "  5^"  ceip,"  Aff  a  SeAt)nA. 

"  "OAf  bfij  nA  mionn  ?  "  Aff'  An  feAf  "oub.  "  "OAf  t)fi$  nA 
mionn,"  AffA  SeAt)nA. 


[An  oit)Ce  nA  "OiAig  fin.] 

tlofA.  SeAt>  ! — A  "peg — CAmAoit)  Annfo — Afif — c4  fAOtAf  ofm 
— biof  A5  fit — bi  eAgtA  ofm — 50  mbei-OeATi  An  fgeut  Af  fiubAt 
foriiAm,  I  50  mbeToeAt)  cuit)  "oe  cAittce  A^Am. 

peg.  Am'  bfiACAf  50  bf AnfAmAoif  teAC,  a  TlofA,  a  Iaois;  tli't 
1  bfAT)  6  CAinig  5<^t)nuic. 

50b.  tVlAf  fin  "OO  bi  cuigion  A^Am  "oa  •6eunAtri,  i  b'^igin  "oorfi- 
fA  "out  fiAf  leif  An  im  50  "bent  An  j^^Pf^A,  -  'nuAif  biof  Ag 
ceACc  A  bAile  An  comgAf,  "oo  tuic  An  oToCe  ofm,  -|  geAttAim  "Ctiic 
guf  bAineAi!)  pfeAb  AfAm.  t)iof  A5  cuimniugAt)  Af  SeA-bnA  I  Af 
An  Of  -|  Af  An  bfeAf  n"oub,  1  Af  nA  fpfCACAib  bi  A5  ceACc  Af  A 
fuitib,  -]  me  A5  fit  fut  a  mbeit)inn  X)^it)eAnAC,  'nuAif  to^Af  mo 
CeAnn  -]  cat)  "oo  Cifinn  aCc  An  fUT)  'n-A  feAfAtti  ai^  m'  A$Ait)  AmAC 
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give  you  money  enough  on  one  little  condition."  "  And,  torture 
through  the  middle  of  your  lungs ! "  said  Seadhna,  as  soon 
as  he  got  his  talk,  "  could  you  not  say  that  much  without 
paralysing  a  person  with  your  staring,  whoever  you  are?" 
"  You  need  not  care  who  I  am ;  but  1  will  give  you  as  much 
money  now  as  will  buy  as  much  leather  as  mil  keep  you 
Avorking  for  thirteen  years,  on  this  condition,  that  you  will 
come  with  me  then." 

"  And  if  I  make  the  bargain  with  you,  whither  shall  we  go 
at  that  time  ?  "     "  Will  it  not  be  time  enough  for  you  to  ask 
that  question  when  the  leather  is  used  up  and  we  will    be 
starting?"     "You  are  sharp-witted.     Have  your  way.     T.et 
us  see  the  money."     "  You  are  sharp-witted.     Look !  "     The 
black  man  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  large 
purse,  and  from  the  purse  he  let  out  on  his  palm  a  little  heap 
of  beautiful  yellow  gold. 

"Look!  "  said  he,  and  he  stretched  his  hand  and  he  put  the 
heap  of  exquisite  glittering  pieces  up  under  the  eyes  of  poor 
Seadhna.  Seadhna  stretched  both  his  hands,  and  the  fingers 
of  the  two  hands  opened  for  the  gold. 

"Gently!  "  said  the  black  man;  "the  bargain  is  not  yet 
made." 

"  Let  it  be  a  bargain,"  said  Seadhna. 

"  Without  fail?  "  said  the  black  man. 

"  Without  fail,"  said  Seadhna. 

"  By  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Things?  "  (shrines :  hem.ce  oaths) 
said  the  black  man. 

"  By  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Things !  "  said  Seadhna. 

(Next  Night.) 

Nora. — There! Peg we  are  here again ■.      There's 

a  saothar  on  me .     I  was  running.     I  was  afraid that  the 

story  would  be  going  on  before  me,  and  that  I  would  have 
some  of  it  lost. 

Peg. — Indeed,  Nora,  my  dear,  we  would  wait  for  you.  It 
is  not  long  since  Gobnet  came. 

Gob. — -Yes,  for  we  were  making  a  churn,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  west  with  the  butter  to  Beul-an- 
Ghearrtha;  and  when  I  was  coming  home  the  short  cut,  the 
night  fell  on  me,  and  I  promise  you  that  there  was  a  start 
taken  out  of  me.  There  was  not  the  like  of  it  of  a  jump  ever 
taken  out  of  me.  I  was  thinking  of  Seadhna,  and  of  the  gold, 
and  of  the  black  man,  and  of  the  sparks  that  were  coming 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  I  running  before  I  would  be  late,  when 
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— An  5ol-^^"  •    ^T^  ^"  gceut)  AttiAfc  X)A  'ocugAf  aija,  "oo  tiutt|^Ainti 

An    teAt)Af\   50    fAlG    AtjAfCA   Alf  ! 

TlofiA.  A  "OiAtriAife,  a  5ot)nuic,  6ifc  "oo  tteut,  -]  vA  bi  "oifi  mbot!)- 
fAt)  teT)'  jottAtiAit)  1  tet)'  A'bAfCAit),  A'Oa]\ca  Af  An  ngotlAn  ! 
•peti6  AijA  fin  ! 

5ot).  t)'eiT)it\,  "OA  nibei"6teA  pein  Ann,  guf  beAg  An  ponn  niAgAit) 
•oo  t)eit)eAt)  ofc. 

Site.  peuC  Anoif  !  cia  aca  A5  cofj  An  fs^it  1  'b'^i'oif  50 
5Cui|\peAt)  Caic  Hi   ti)uACAttA  ofm-fA  6. 

Caic.  Hi  Cui|\pi'0,  A  Site.  CAifv  at)'  tAitin  rhAit  AnoCc,  1  zA 
AnA-Cion  AgAm  ofvc.  tllo  gfAt)  i  fin  !  TTlo  jfAt)  Am'  (ifvoit)e 
ifcig  i  ! 

Site.  SeA-d  50  "oijieAt  !  p An  50  mbeit)  feAfg  ofc  !  -]  t)'6i"oi|\  ni* 
"oeAffA  "  TTlo  5t^A"t)  i  fin  !  " 

TlotAA.  Seo,  feo  !  fCA'OAi'6,  a  CAitinit)e.  ITlife  •]  mo  gottAn  f^ 
n-oeAfv  An  obAif  feo.  Caic  uaic  An  fcocA  foin,  a  peg,  •)  fgAoit 
CujAinn  An  fgeut.  An  t)fUAi|\  SeA"OnA  An  fpA-pAn  ?  1f  iomt)A 
•oume  bi  1  fiocc  fpAf\Ain  "o'fAgAit  i  nAC  bpuAif. 

peg.  Cotti  tuAt  1  X)ubAi|\c  SeA-OnA  An  f ocAt,  "  "dah  bfig  nA 
mionn  !  "  "oo  CAinig  AtfugAt)  gne  Af  An  bfCAf  ntjub.  "Do  noCc 
fe  A  fiActA  fiof  1  CfUAf,  •]  If  iA"o  "OO  bi  50  "otuice  a\\.  a 
Ceite.  UAinig  f6|A"o  cfonAin  Af  a  beut,  1  "oo  teip  Af  SeAt)nA  a 
■OeunArii  AmAc  cia  'co  A5  gAi-tM-oe  bi  fe  no  A5  "DfAnncugAt).  ACc 
'ntiAif  "o'f eue  fe  fUAf  i-oif  An  "oa  fuit  ai|\,  bA  t)6bAif  50  tjciucf At) 
An  fgAnnfAt)  ceu"onA  Aif\  a  tAinig  Aif  1  "ocofAc.  T)o  tuij  f6  50 
mAic  nAC  A5  5Ai|\T6e  bi  An  "oiotrhumeAc.  tli  feACAit)  f€  fiArfi 
tvontie  fin  Aon  X)a  fuit  bA  trieAfA  'nA  iat),  Aon  peutAinc  bA  ttiAtt- 
uigte  'nA  An  feucAinc  "oo  bi  aco,  Aon  CtAf  eu-OAin  Com  "ouf,  Com 
•ojAoc-AigeAncA  teif  An  5ctA|\  eutJAin  "oo  bi  6f  a  gcionn.  tlio-p 
tAbAi^i  fe,  ■]  -oo  f  n'  fe  A  -oieeA  t  jAn  a  teiginc  Aif  5U|\  tug  f6 
■pe  ntDeAfVA  An  tJfAnncugAt).  te  n-A  tinn  fin,  "oo  teig  An  peA-p 
"oub  An  z-6\\  AmAC  A-[\if  a\\  a  bAif,  ■]  "oo  CottiAifim. 

"  Seo  !  "  Aj^  feifeAn,  "  a  SeA-onA.  Sin  ceA"o  punc  ajac  a\\.  An 
gcetiT)  flitting  cugAif  UA1C  in-oiu.      An   bpuitifv  -oiotcA  1 

"  If  m6|\  An  bfeif  i  !  "    Aff a  SeA-onA.      "  t)A-6  coif  50  bpuitim.'' 

"  C61|^  no  eujcoif,"  Aff'  An  ^eA]\  -oub,  "  An  bpuitif  -oiotCA  ?  " 
1  "OO  geufuig  1  x>o  b|\ofoui5  Af  An  n-ofAnncujAt). 

"  O  !     CAim    "oiotcA,    cAim    "oiotcA  !  "     Aff a    SeA-OnA,    "  50   f Alb 

mAic  AgAC-f A." 

"  Seo  !    mA  'feA-o,"   Af  feifCAn.      "  Sin   ceAt)   eite   ajac  Af  ah 

•OAfA   fSlttlng   CUgAlf    UAIC   in-oiu." 

"  Sin  i  An  fsitting  cugAf  "oo'n  ttinAoi  A  bi  cof-noCcuijte." 
"  Sin  i  An  fgittins  cu^Aif  "oo'n  itinAoi  uAfAit  Ceu'onA." 
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I  raised  my  head,  and  what  should  I  see  but  the  thing  standing 
out  overright  me — — the  Gollan!  On  the  first  look  I  gave  it 
I'd  swear  there  were  horns  on  it. 

Nora. — Oyewisha,  Gobnet,  whist  your  mouth,  and  don't  be 
bothering  us  with  your  Gollans  and  your  horns.  Horns  on  a 
Gollan !     Look  at  that ! 

Gob. — Maybe  if  you  were  there  yourself,  'tis  little  of  the 
inclination  of  fun  would  be  on  you. 

Sheila. — See,  now !  who  is  stopping  the  story  ?  Maybe  Kate 
Buckley  would  put  it  on  me. 

Kate. — I  will  not,  Sheila;  you  are  a  good  girl  to-night.  I 
am  very  fond  of  you.  My  darling  she  is !  My  darling  in  my 
heart  within  she  is ! 

Sheila. — ^Yes,  indeed !  Wait  till  you  are  angry,  and  maybe 
then  you  would  not  say  "  my  darling  she  is." 

Nora. — Come,  come!  stop,  girls.  I  and  my  Gollan  are  the 
cause  of  this  work.  Throw  away  that  stocking,  Peg,  and  let 
us  have  the  story.  Did  Seadhna  get  the  purse?  Many  a 
person  was  on  the  point  of  getting  a  purse,  and  did  not. 

Peg. — As  soon  as  Seadhna  uttered  the  words —  "  By  the  vir- 
tue of  the  Holy  Things!"  a  change  of  apearance  came  on  the 
black  man.  He  bared  his  teeth  above  and  below,  and  it  is 
they  that  were  clenched  upon  each  other.  A  sort  of  low  sound 
came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  it  failed  Seadhna  to  make  out 
whether  it  was  laughing  he  was  or  growling.  But  when  he 
looked  up  between  the  two  eyes  on  him,  the  same  terror  was 
near  coming  on  him  that  came  on  him  at  first.  He  understood 
well  that  it  was  not  laughing  the  "  lad  "  was.  He  never  before 
then  saw  any  two  eyes  that  were  worse  than  they,  any  look 
that  was  more  malignant  than  the  look  they  had,  any  forehead 
as  evil-minded  as  the  forehead  that  was  above  them.  He  did 
not  speak,  and  he  did  his  best  to  pretend  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  growling.  At  the  same  time  the  black  man  let  the  gold 
out  again  on  his  palm  and  counted  it. 

"  Here !  "  said  he,  "  Seadhna,  there  are  a  hundred  pounds  for 
you  for  the  first  shilling  you  gave  away  to-day.  Are  you 
paid?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  am." 

"Right  or  wrong!  "  said  the  black  man,  "  are  you  paid?  " 
and  the  growling  became  sharper  and  quicker. 

"  Oh !   I  am  paid,  I  am  paid,"  said  Seadhna,  "  thank  you!  " 

"  Here !  if  so,"  said  he,  "  there  is  another  hundred  for  yeu, 
for  the  second  shilling  you  gave  away  to-day." 
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"  ITlA  t)A  t5eAt1   UAfAt  1,    CAX)   VO   tSeiJA  cof-tiotcuijte  1,   1   CAt>  "OO 

t)ei|\  "01  mo  f5iltiti5  tdo  ttfeic  uAim-fe,  -]  5A11  ajaiti  a6z  fgiiUns 
eite  1  n-A  "oiai-d  ?  " 

"  TTIa  bA  ttCAn  UAfAt  1  !  X)A  mt)eit)eAt)  a  piof  ajac  !  Sin  i  An 
CcAn  uAfAl  x>o  null-  mife  !  " 

"Le  tinn  nA  tJpocAt  f  Ain  "oo  ^at!)  "60,  "00  tAini^  c|\it  Coi*  i  t^tti 
Ai|\,  "oo  -pcAt)  An  "oiiAnncAn,  "oo  tuig  A  ceAnn  i^iAjt  A|x  A  rhumeAl-, 
•o'petie  fe  fUAf  inf  a'  fp^ijt,  CAims  "OfiuC  b^if  Aijt  •]  ct6<>  cui|\p 
A|\  A  CeAnnACAib. 

'TluAiit  ConriAic  SeA"DnA  An  lompAit  ti  fin,  tAinig  longnAib  a 
C|ioi"Oe  Aif. 

"  Hi  pulAif,"  A\\  feifeAn,  50  neAriiguifeAC,   "  no  ni  \)&  fee  An 

C6A"0   UA1|\  AgAC  A5  AlfeACCAin    CeAtC   CA1|\f1    flUT). 

'Oo  teim  An  peA^t  "oub.  "Oo  buAit  fe  buitte  "oa  Cfuib  A^t  An 
•ocAtArh,  1  "ocfeo  guf  efic  An  pot)  "oo  bi  p6  toif  SeA-OnA. 

"  CioffbA-o  ofc  !  "  Aff'  eifeAn.  "  6ifc  "oo  beut  no  bAfSp a^i 
tti!" 

"  5^^^ii^  pAiA*Dun  AjAC,  A  t)uine  uAf  Alt !  "  Ai^^YA  SeAt)nA,  50 
mo'OAniAit,  "  CeApAf  50  mb'  eit)i|A  guf  bf Aon  beAg  t)o  bi  oIca 
A-^AZ,  -o'lAAt)  'f  5uf  tu^Aif  ceAX)  punc  triAf  rfiAtAifc  Af  rsHUnj 
■OAin." 

"  CmbfAinn — -\  fCACc  gceAT)  x>a  "ociocfAt)  liom  bAinc  o'n 
"OCAifbe  "oo  fin'  An  fgitLing  CeA-onA,  aCc  'nuAif  tugAif  iiaic  i  Af 
fon  An  cStAnuigceof A,  ni  fei-oif  a  CAifbe  "oo  loc  toitxie." 

"  Aguf,"  AffA  SeA-OnA,  "  cax)  if  gAt)  An  tiiAit  X)0  toe  ?  T14 
ftnt  fe  torn  mAit  AgA-o  CAifbe  nA  fgittinge  ux)  "o'f A5bAit  mAf  ci 
r6  ?  " 

"  U^  An  lomAt)  CAince  a^ac — An  ioidat*  Af.  fA"o.  "OubAfc  teAC 
•DO  bent  "o'  eifceACc.  Seo  !  fin  e  An  fpAf An  Af  f At)  ajac,"  Af f' 
An  feAf  T)ub. 

"  tli  n6i"Din ,  A  T!)Uine  tiAfAit,"  AffA  SeA-OnA,  "  nA  bei^eAt) 
■OAoitin  nA  tiAitnfife  Ann.  If  lonrdA  Ia  1  -ocfi  btiAt)nAib  "o^as. 
If  lonroA  bf05  bei-OeAt)  "oeuncA  A5  •ouine  1  gCAiteAtn  An  me^x>  fin 
AitTifife,  -]  If  lonrOA  cumA  1  n-A  n-oiffCA-O  fgittin^  "oo." 

''  Ha  biot)  ceifc  ofc,"  Aff'  An  feAf  xsub,  A5  ciif  fmncA  gAife 
Af,  "  TAffAin^  Af  Corn  geuf  1  n6ifinn  -]  if  mAic  teAc  4.  t)ei"0 
f6  Com  ceAnn  An  lA  "o^it)eAnA<i  •]  ca  f6  in^oio.  tlf  tteit)  puinn 
T^not/x  AgAC  T)e  Af  fAin  AniA6/' 
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"That  is  the  shilling  I  gave  to  the  woman  who  was  bare- 
footed." 

"That  is  the  shilling  you  gave  to  the  same  gentlewoman." 

"  If  she  Avas  a  gentlewoman,  what  made  her  barefooted?  and 
what  made  her  take  from  me  my  shilling,  and  I  having  but 
another  shilling  left?" 

"  If  she  was  a  gentlewoman !  If  you  only  knew !  she  is  the. 
gentlewoman  that  ruined  me !  " 

While  he  was  saying  those  words  a  trembling  of  hands  and 
feet  came  on  him.  The  growling  ceased.  His  head  leaned 
backwards  on  his  neck.  He  gazed  up  into  the  sky.  An 
attitude  of  death  came  on  him,  and  the  stamp  of  a  corpse  came 
on  his  face. 

When  Seadhna  saw  this  deadly  change,  the  wonder  of  his 
heart  came  on  him. 

"  It  must  be,"  said  he,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  "  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  with  you  hearing  something  about  Aer," 

The  black  man  jumped.  He  struck  a  blow  of  his  hoof  on 
the  ground,  so  that  the  sod  which  was  under  Seadhna's  foot 
trembled. 

"  Mangling  to  you  !"  said  he;  *'  shut  your  mouth  or  you  will 
be  maimed !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,^  said  Seadhna,  meekly ;  "  I  thought 
that  perhaps  it  was  %  little  drop  you  had  taken,  and  to  say 
that  you  gave  me     hundred  pounds  in  exchange  for  a  shilling." 

"  I  would,  and  seven  hundred,  if  I  could  succeed  in 
taking  from  the  good  vhich  that  same  shilling  did;  but  when 
you  gave  it  away  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  it  is  not  possible 
to  spoil  its  good  for    ver." 

"  And,"  said  Seadhna,  "  what  need  is  there  to  spoil  the 
good?  May  you  not  as  well  have  the  good  of  that  shilling 
as  it  is?" 

*'  You  have  too  much  talk ;  too  much  altogether.  I  told 
you  to  shut  your  mouth.  Here!  there  is  the  purse  entirely 
for  you,"  said  the  black  man. 

"I  suppose  theie  is  no  danger,  sir,"  said  Seadhna,  "that 
there  would  not  be  enough  for  the  time  in  it.  There  is  many 
a  day  in  thirteen  years.  'Tis  many  a  shoe  a  man  would  have 
made  in  the  lapse  of  that  portion  of  time,  and  many  a  way 
he  would  want  a  shilling." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  the  black  man,  putting  a  bit  of  a 
laugh  out  of  him.  "  Draw  out  of  it  as  hard  as  ever  you  can. 
It  will  be  as  plump  the  last  day  as  it  is  to-day.  You  will 
not  have  much  business  of  it  from  that  forward." 
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•-*nt  ATI  "OlA  A  t)tJ1'0exXCAS" 

"Do  tAfjtxMj  "OiAfmuTO  A  t)ui"Din  t>uX)  "oonn  Af  -a  p6cA,  -j  "oo  fin 
Cui^e  1,  "]  T)'itnti$  ■]  "oo  <iuAi"0  feifeAn  AnrifAn  50  tne-AtAtACAn 
ceineAt)  "oo  Gi  Af  tJAff  tiA  cjaaja,  bei^eAf  Af  rheAtAti  Aifci  i  -pei-o- 
eAf ,  f ei"oeAf  i  50  cfeAn  ciuj  ceAf ui'Oe  ;  aCc  i!)a  tf eine  a  awaX 
-]  -OA  tiugA  A  feiT)eA-D,  ni  |\Ait)  triAic  t)0  Ann  ;  fei"oeAf  AfTf  ^ 
A|\if  eite  niof  c-peine,  niof  CIV15A,  niof  ceAftiit)e  nA  CeAnA,  acc  "oo 
Gi  A  jno  'n-A  -pAf AC  Ai|\,  mAf  "oo  bi  An  ceAf  ion  eAg  Anf  An  ^pjA^ig. 
"beifeAf  Af  fpfeig  eite  i  fei-oceAjA  puiti  50  peAfgAC  puinneArhAil 
•pTocrhAfi,  1  A  fuite  A-p  "beA-pstA-pAt),  •]  -peiteAnnA  a  rhtiinit  corn 
Acuigte  fin  50  fAGAt)A^  1  -peAcc  a  bpteAfgcA  :  "oob'  fAnAc  "oo  a 
fei-oeAt)  Afh.  "bei-peAf  Af  An  fpfeig  i  CAiceAf  ifceAC  1  gcoirh- 
teAtAn  An  cuAin  1,  aj  |\At),  "  50  fei-oTo  mACAif  An  Ait)t)eit\fe6f a 
tu  wAf  teinix)  !  "  -\  cugcAfv  buitte  -da  coif  "oeif  "oo'n  cuit)  eite 
t)o'n  remit)  1  fCAipteAf  Af  fUT)  An  bAin  1.  T)o  connAic  An  Cuit) 
eite  e  -oi-peAc  -oonn  te  n-A  ti'nn  fin,  i  X)0  cuifeA'OAf  Aon  titAi!)- 
gAifteig  AtriAin  AfCA  "oo  to^f At)  nA  mAifb  Af  a  n-uAigib.  SifijiT) 
uite — An  melt)  A'f  nAC  fAib  1  n-A  feAfArh  "oiob — 1  cajait)  1  n-A 
ti'mciott,  A5  tubAfnAij  te  teACAn-gAi-pe  -\  A5  fceAfCAt)  Af  a  tAn- 
•oiciott.  t)eifeAf  T)tiine  Af  fpfeig,  -ouine  eite  a^^  fpfeig  eite,  ■] 
mAf  foin  "ooib  fiAf  fiof  50  TieAfbAtt  cimciott,  An  beAj  1  An  rhof, 
An  c-65  -\  An  c-AOfCA  ;  1  f eo  A5  f eiTtcAt)  iat),  Af  cnArh  a  nT)icitt, 
AS  cnut  te  ceinit)  t  ceAf  t)o  Cuf  Afif  1  ngAc  fpfeig,  •]  e  fiAf  off  a, 
•DO  bfig  gtif  fgAf  ceot)A6c  te  gAc  fmeAeAi-o  T)iob  beAg  nAc  o  tuib 

tAt)A1f. 

'^  AcA  ceine  itn'  fpfeig-fe,"  AffA  neAC  eigin. 

"  Seit)  teAC  A  buACAitt !  "    AffA  "OorhnAtt;     "  CA  bpuit  ctJ  ? — 

felt)   teAC  50   "OCA^At)    CUJAC." 

T)o  teim  fe  "oe  tuit-pfeib  ■)  tAimc  1  n-A  Aice — "  S6i"o  !  f6it),  a 
t)iAbAit  !  "    Af  feifion,  "  -\  nA  teig  An  ftneACAi-o  ion  eug — f6i-o  ! — 

Af  "DO   bAf   feiT)  !  " 

T)o  tei5  An  buACAitt  fceAfCA  -\  x>o  fcop  tie'n  cf6i"oeAt).- 

"  CAifbeAin  ofu,  a  t)iAbAit !  "    Af  feifion. 

"Do  cuic  An  buAcAitt  Af  bAinit)  gAifit)  ;  beifiof  f6in  Af  Ati 
fPfeig,  te  AtnptAt)  -]  Aifc  tun  ^Ait,  t)65CAf  a  ofoog  1  CAiteAf 
An  fpfei5  MA-ti  "o'lAff Acc.  tuic  fi  Af  An  mbAn  ;  niof  bfif  fl 
AriiAcc.     CuifeAf  A  6ft)65  1  n-A  beAt  te  coif  nA  piopA. 

"  UAffAig  !    cAff A15  Anoif  !  "    AffA  Aittteoif  4i5in  1  n-A  meAfg; 

"Oo  bi  f6  Af  buite, — beifiof  Af  An  fpffiig  le  n-A  ti^itfi  C16,  "} 
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THE  THANKFULNESS   OF   DERMOT. 

By  Patrick  O'Leaey. 

Dermot  drew  his  dark-brown  dudeen  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  him,  and  he  went  then  to  a  smouldering  fire  which 
was  at  the  top  of  the  strand.  He  catches  a  dying  coal  of  fire 
out  of  it  and  bloAvs,  blows  it  strong,  quick,  fierce;  but  though 
strong  his  breath,  and  though  quick  his  blowing,  it  was  in 
vain  for  him.  He  blows  again  and  again  stronger,  quicker, 
fiercer  than  before,  but  his  labour  was  of  no.  avail,  for  the 
heat  had  died  in  the  ember.  He  seizes*  another  ember  and 
blows  it  angrily,  livelily,  wrathfully,  his  two  eyes  flaming, 
and  the  veins  of  his  neck  swelled  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  ready  to  burst;  his  blowing  was  to  no  purpose,  however. 
He  catches  the  ember  and  flings  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
harbour,  saying,  "  May  the  devil's  mother  blow  you  for  a 
fire!  "  and  deals  a  blow  of  his  right  leg  to  the  rest  of  the 
fire  and  scatters  it  about  the  hawn.  The  others  saw  him  just  at 
that  very  moment,  and  they  raised  one  wild,  ringing  shout 
that  would  wake  the  dead  out  of  their  graves.  They  all  rise — - 
such  of  them  as  were  not  standing — and  they  gather  round 
him,  breaking  their  sides  with  broad  mirth,  and  laughing 
their  level  best.  One  catches  up  an  ember,  another  another, 
and  so  on  of  all  the  rest  from  first  to  last,  small  and  big,  young 
and  old,  and  they  set  to  blowing  as  well  as  ever  they  could, 
fain  to  put  fire  and  heat  again  into  each  ember,  and  it 
impossible,  for  warmth  had  parted  from  each  little  coal  of  them 
all  but  a  few. 

"  There  is  fire  in  my  coal,"  said  someone. 

"  Blow  on,  my  boy !  "  said  Donal.  "  Where  are  you? — blow 
on  till  I  come  to  you." 

He  jumped  quickly  and  came  to  his  side.  "  Blow !  blow,  you 
devil !  "  says  he;  "  and  don't  let  the  little  ember  die — blow ! — 
for  your  life,  blow!  " 

The  boy  laughed  and  stopped  blowing. 

"  Fetch  it  to  me,  aroo,  you  devil !  "  says  he. 

The  boy  burst  into  a  fit  of  insuppressible  laughter ;  himself 
seizes  the  coal  through  greed  and  burning  desire  for  a  smoke ; 
he  burns  his  thumb  and  throws  down  the  coal  all  of  a  sudden. 
It  fell  on  the  hawn;  but  it  did  nat  break  though.  He  puts 
his  thumb  in  his  mouth  along  with  the  pipe. 

"  Smoke !    smoke  now !  "  says  some  arch  fellow  in  the  crowd. 

He  was  raging  mad.  He  seizes  a  coal  with  his  left  hand 
and  blows  it  so  furious  that  sparks  flew  from  it.  He  blowa 
243 
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'pei'oeAf  corn  tiAifcinneAC  foin  i  jut^  fpfi^AC  fi;     S6it)eAf  Afff  i 
t^imcAf  fmeAtAiT)  "oo'ti   -oeAi^g-tAfAiii  ifceAC  i   h-a  uCc,  mAf  "oo 
t»T  bunttAt  A  teitieAt)  Ap  leAtAt),  ■]  "oojAf  e  tAitfveAC.     "Oo  Con 
5Ait)  f6  gfieim  A|\  An  fpt^eig  Arh,  -]  bi^ujAf  An  tAf Aif\  fiof  i  mbeAt 

nA     piOpA     1     CA|\f\A15eAf,     CA|\|\A15eAf,-     CAflfAlgeAf,     Af\     CutriA     5U^ 

geAff  50  fAiG  "oeACAc  A5  eifige  50  gofm  gtotAtfiAt^  n-A  flAmAifi" 
cit)i&  Of  cionn  a  Cinn. 

AnnfAn  "oo  X)^  fe  a|a  a  coit:  X)o  fw6  nA  "OAOine  50  t6i|v  Ag 
b|teitnitigA"6  Ajt  An  inuf  A5  tuAf5A"6  of  a  gcorfiAif,  1  6  A5  ceAcc 
ifceAc  50  mcAf.  "Oo  Gi  "OottinAtt  A5  'oiu'OAt)  a  piopA  •]  gAn  Aon 
"oiiine  A5  ctif\  ctiige  nA  uato.  tliofi  t)'pAt)A  5ti|\  eifij  -pcAilc  t)A 
piopA  AtriACc,  "DO  CA]\iiAi5  fe  1  "OAf  nt)6i5  Af  CnAiti  a  'oiCitt,  acc 
niof  G'piu  "onic  peucAinc  Af  An  ngAt  beAg  ttAif  "oo  X)^  A5  ceACc 
attiaC  Aifci.  AnnfAn  x>o  ctiif  fe  f5|\u5At  A-p  pein,  if  -poibeAj 
nA'fv  teAngAit  a  GeAt  loccAif  "oa  t)eAt  uAccAif  te  tjoic  CAffAigCe 
aCc  ni  lAAib  bfig  1  n-A  jno. 

"  pAgbAt)  T)tiine  eigin  fveiceoif  T)om — Af  f  on  "Oe  f  AgbA'o  !  "  A|t 
f eifion,  1  "oo  tuig  fe  ni'of  "outtiigte  Af  An  "ocAff ac  ;  1  n-AgAit) 
belt  A5  bAinc  An  cfAtACAif  Af  pott  nA  piopA,  if  AtritAit)  bi  fe  A5 
A  "OAingniugAt)  Ann — gAn  coinne  teif  jAn  AittifeAf.  "pAoi  t)ei[\- 
lot),  'nuAif\  x»o  fUAif  fe  An  feAn  fgAfCA  te  n-A  fAocAf,  -j  50  fAib 
A5  "out  "oe,  t)A  cfeine  tuig  fe  ctnge,  "oo  to^  fe  An  "diuit)  Af  a 
beAt,  1  "DO  jtAoit)  50  bAifcinneA6  Af  t)tiine  eigin,  feiceoif  "o'f Ag- 
bAit  "DO.  'O'initig  cfiuf  no  ceACfAf  "oe  bt)ACAittit)ib  50  ftiig 
pAifc  "oo  bi  tAn  t)e  tf Aicninit)ib,  acc  "oo  bi  fe  fceAnng  niAic  iiAi"6- 
fAni.  'O'fAn  feifion  A5  feiciorh  offA  50  "ociocfAiT)if  tA\^  n-Ai-p, 
Anoif  A5  cuf  nA  piopA  ion  a  beAt,  1  Afif  A5  a  bAinc  Af,  -]  Afif 
eite  Ag  fACAt)  A  tui'oin  innci  *o'feticAinc  a  fAib  mocAit  An  ceAif 
imcigce  AifCi;  'fltiAif  "oo  cuait)  fviit  tAf  feiteAriiAncAf  Aige,  "oo 
teim  fe  fein  tAi(\.  ctoToe  ifceAc  ;  feo  Ag  cuAfCAc  e  Anonn  'f  AnAtt, 
1  biof  Ajt  A  fuitib  te  fAjAifc  Ctin  fAgbAtA,  "Oa  mb'fei'oif.  T)o 
bi  fAC  ion  Aifiotfi  Aif  f A  ceAnn  CAniAitt — fUAif  fe  bfob  cuibeAf aC 
feAttiAf,  -]  T)0  fACuig  1  gcfb  nA  piopA  e  50  cApAit).  AnnfAn  tug 
fe  f ogA  fAoi  n-A  tAff AC,  ACC  t)'f An  An  bf Ob  niAf  a  bi,  1  ni  coff- 
oCAt)  Af  A  tun"OfA(iAib.  'Oo  cfeAtt  fe  An  AC-uAif,  acc  b'e  An 
fgeAt  ceA^onA  e.  1  n'oeifiot)  fCfAccA  "oo,  bfif  An  cfAicnin  50 
CAittce  Aif,  ifcig  1  gcfo  nA  piopA.  "Oo  teim  fe  1  n-A  CAoif  binte 
CAf  Ctoi-Oe,  ni  fAib  futAg  (=futAn5)  nA  foi'dne  Aige,  -]  "oo  CAit 
An  "oiui"o  fAT)  A  ufCAif  AmAt  AnnfAn  itiuif  tribif.  Hi  fAib  meAm 
Af  AonneAc  te  ticA^tA  bfuigne,  mAf  x>o  bi  cogA  An  eotAif  aca  50 
teif  Af  "OorhnAtt,  -]  cax>  e  An  fAgAf  b'eA-o  e,  'nuAif  "oo  bei-oeAt) 
fe    Amuig    teif    f em.     T)'  f An  nA  "OAoine  50  teif  1  n-A  fui"6e  50 
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again,  and  a  spark  of  the  red  flame  jumps  into  his  breast,  for 
the  front  of  his  shirt  was  open,  and  it  burns  him  immediately. 
He  kept  his  hold  on  the  coal  though.  He  bruises  the  flame 
down  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  and  draws,  draws,  draws, 
in  a  manner  that  soon  smoke  was  rising  blue  and  glorious 
in  wreaths  above  his  head. 

Now  was  he  perfectly  happy.  All  the  people  sat  looking 
at  the  seaweed  rocking  right  before  them,  while  it  was  coming 
in  fast.  Donal  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  nobody  interfering 
with  him.  But  it  was  not  long  till  his  pip©  greAv 
sulky;  he  pulled  it,  of  course,  as  best  he  could,  but  it  would 
not  be  worth  your  while  to  look  at  the  little  dying  fume  that 
was  coming  out  of  it.  He  then  put  a  long  neck  on  himself, 
the  lower  lip  all  but  adhered  to  his  upper  lip  through  the 
strain  of  pulling,  but  his  work  was  to  no  purpose. 

"  Let  someone  get  a  '  cleaner '  for  me — for  God's  sake,  let 
him!  "  says  he,  and  he  applied  himself  more  earnestly  to 
pulling,  but  instead  of  taking  the  dirt  out  of  the  hole  of  the 
pipe,  he  was  only  fastening  it  in  it — unwittingly,  of  course. 
At  last,  when  he  found  success  separated  from  his  labour, 
and  that  he  was  failing,  though  energetically  he  set  about  it, 
he  took  the  diuid  out  of  his  mouth,  and  called  furiously  to 
somebody  to  fetch  him  a  '  cleaner.''  Three  or  four  boys  went 
to  a  field  that  was  full  of  trahneens,  but  it  was  a  good  distance 
from  him.  He  remained  behind  waiting  till  they  should  come 
back,  now  putting  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  again  taking  it  out, 
and  again  thrusting  his  little  finger  into  it  to  ascertain  whether 
the  feeling  of  heat  had  left  it.  When  at  length  he  could  bear 
this  waiting  no  longer,  he  himself  jumped  in  over  a  fence, 
he  commences  searching  hither  and  thither,  and  his  eyes 
blazing  through  madness  for  finding,  if  possible.  Luck  was 
his  in  a  little  while.  He  got  a  pretty  thick  brobh  and  shoved 
it  quickly  into  the  tube  of  the  pipe.  He  then  tried  to  pull 
it  back,  but  the  brobh  remained  as  it  was,  and  would  not  move 
from  its  place.  He  tried  again,  but  it  was  the  very  same  as 
before.  In  the  end  of  the  pulling,  the  trahneen  meanly  broke 
on  him  inside  in  the  tube  of  the  pipe.  He  jumped  out  over  the 
fence  blazing  mad;  he  could  not  keep  his  passion  in  check, 
and  he  threw  the  diuid  as  far  as  he  could  cast  it  into  the  great 
sea.  There  was  not  a  tittle  out  of  anybody  for  fear  of  a 
quarrel,  for  they  all  knew  Donal  full  well,  and  what  manner 
of  man  he  was  when  he  would  happen  to  be  ill  at  ease  within 
himself. 
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ce^nn  fOAtAit),  i  aja  An  ft^reAt)  j^o  Oi  Ati  muj^  Ag  'Ofui'oim  lei-p 
An  "ociAAig  50  bo5  fit.  C^iinic  Aon  conn  Axi\iMn,  1  n-oeif  o"6 
nA  niXA,  "oo  tion  An  cuAn  -puAf  50  bAic  te  inti|t  fgotosAt  fAt)A 
"oeAfj.  "Oo  p|\eAb  "OorhnAtt  1  n-A  Coitg-feAfAtti  i  "oo  CAit  6  p6in 
Ajt  A  SfugA  AnuAf  Af  CA|\n  "oo'n  rhuf  -]  "oo  t)i  A5  a  t^6iciot  te 
fui|\fe,  'nuAif  feo  ifceAC  conn  eite,  "oo  Cuai"6  teA'fcuAf  "oe  -\  fut. 
fA  peiiT)  feifion  cuirhneAtti  Afv  Aon-nit)  (aCc  Af  An  tnu-p)  "oo  fcuAb 
A-p  t6i  AWA6  6  i-oit^  put  peAt).  "Oo  t)6ic  •]  "DO  fSfeAT)  A-pfCoftAif, 
liCc  ni  HAib  t)f\eif  -oeAbAit)  a^  Aonne' — ni"6  x\Ai^  b'longnAt) — "out 
t»piuncA|t  A  CAittte  Cun  eifion  "OO  fAOtvA*; 

"  Cuifimif  lAfVfAi-d  A^  t6i"o  f UAf  50  ci§  "OiAftntJ-OA  l6it,"  At\-pA 
P1At^Af   pAOt\. 

"  tDeiTieAt)  fe  b-Aitce  fut  a  ft^oiCfnie  teAtftige  fUAf,"  Aff a 
Pat)|\vii5  t)ui'Oe. 

"  Cui^A  An  f\Aicin  AmA6  -\  b'peu'o  50  nsiAeAmOCA-O  -p^  6,"  AffA 
TTIiCeAt  65. 

te  n-A  tinn  fin  "oo  tiuig  An  b^itceACi^n  -)  "oo  gtAoit)  1  n-Afo  a 
Cinn  'f A  gutA  A5  lAff Alt)  CAbf A,  A5  fik"6,  "  At^  f on  "Oe  -\  f ao|v  m6  ! 
f  AOfv  me  !  a  -OAOine,  f  Ao^t  ni6  !  6  a  "Oia,  c^  m  bAitce  !  f  aoja  ni6, 
fAOf  me  6|MJ  !  "  tliof  fCAT)  fe  "oo  belt  A5  CAttAi|\ioCc  mAfx  fin, 
mA]\  "OO  bi  ufOAC  mAit  Aije. 

"  Raja-o     t     fn^ttif At)     AmAC     Cuige,"     Aff A     tDiAiAmtJit)     tTlAC 

AttltAOlb. 

"  Ha  ceijfig,"  A|Vf A  nA  "OAoine  50  t6it\  1  n-Aon  b6At. 

"  RaJa-o,"  a|\  feifion.  "  Hi  bei^eAT)  a  tuitteAt)  A5  feutAinc 
Aif  AnnfAn  Amuig,  A5  fAjb^it  bAif  Af  Af  gcorhAif." 

■Rug  TTliteAt  ITIeACA  fUAf  Af  bfotlAt  a  teineAt)  -j  "oubAifc, 
"  ItlAif e,  50  -oeirhin  ni  f AgAif,  if  f A'DA  fUAf  50  5Cuirhne6CAinn  Af 
tu  tiogAinc  AmA6  Cuige." 

"  t3o5  "Diom,"  AffA  "OiAfmuiT),  "  bog  -oo  jf eim  'oiom." 

"  Til  bogf AT),"  AffA  TTliteAl  ITIeACA,  "  ni  beAg  a  bfuit  cAittte 
"]  fAin-fe  ifcig."  "OifSAC  -oonn  X)o  beic  "OomnAlt  "oe  CAOifSfeA"© 
Amuig.  "  Tli't  Aonne'  CAittte  f 6f,"  AffA  'DiAfmuit).  "  t)05 
"Oiom,  A  "oeifim  teAc,  bog  "oiom  ;  "  aCc  ni  bogf At).  "Oo  fCf ac 
feifion  6  f6in  uAt)  -\  "oo  CAit  t)e  a  tmn  ^a-oaij  -]  "oo  t6im  ifceAC 
*XAr\  ttiuif  "I  'f An  triuf  ;  t)o  fnAirh  AmA6  Cun  "DomnAitt  x>o  bi  beAg 
nAC  CAbAftA  -\  "OO  fCfAC  ifceAt  teif  6  Af  6umA  Sigin  50  "oci  An 
Cf^ij.  tuic  "OomnAtt  1  tAige  'mAf  Af  50  t)cAinic  Af  An  'ocAlArii 
cifm  -\  t)'  fAn  innci  50  ceAnn  1  bfAT).  tluAif  tAinic  f6  cuige  fem, 
•oubAifc  "Duine  ^ijin  teif  guf  CeAfc  t)o  buit)eACAf  "oo  bfeit  te 
"OiA  1  "ocAob  nxSf  bAtAt)  6. 
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All  the  people  remained  sitting  for  some  time,  and  during 
that  time  the  seaweed  was  drawing  near  tbe  strand  slowly 
and  gradually.  One  wave  came  at  long-last  which  filled  the 
harbour  up  to  the  brim  with  branchy,  long,  red  seaweed, 
Donal  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  flung  himself  on  his  hunkers 
down  on  a  heap  of  seaweed,  and  was  freeing  it  in  a  great 
fuss,  when  in  comes  another  wave  which  went  above  him, 
and  before  he  could  think  of  anything  (except  the  seaweed) 
it  swept  him  clear  out.  He  screamed  and  shrieked  for  help, 
but  there  wasn't  too  much  haste  on  anybody — a  thing  not  to 
be  wondered  at — ^to  go  at  the  peril  of  his  life  in  order  to 
save  him. 

"  Let  us  send  up  for  a  rope  to  Dermot  Liath's,"  said  Pierce 
Power. 

"  He  would  be  drowned  before  one  would  reach  half-way 
up,"  says  Paddy  Buidhe. 

"  Put  out  the  rake,  and  perhaps  he  would  catch  on  to  it," 
says  Mick  Oge. 

Just  then,  the  drowning  man  screeched  and  called  with 
erect  head,  and  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  imploring 
aid,  saying,  "  For  God's  sake  and  save  me !  save  me !  0  men, 
save  me !  0  God,  I  am  drowned !  save  me,  save  me,  oroo !  " 
He  never  stopped  but  calling  thus,  as  loud  as  he  could,  for 
he  was  long-winded. 

"  I'll  go  and  swim  out  to  him  him,"  says  Dermot  MacAuliffe. 

"  Don't,"  said  all  the  people  in  one  voice. 

"  I  will,"  said  he.  "  I  won't  be  any  longer  looking  at  him 
there  outside,  dying  before  our  very  eyes." 

Meehawl  Meata  seized  him  by  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and 
said,  "  Wisha  faith  you  won't.  It  is  long,  indeed,  till  I'd 
think  of  letting  you  out  to  him." 

"Let  me  go,"  says  Dermot  MacAuliffe;  "loose  your  hold 
of  me." 

■  I  won't,"  says  Meehawl  Meata ;  "  there  is  enough  lost,  and 
let  you  stay  inside."  Just  then  Donal  screamed  with  a  shrill 
shriek  outside.  "There's  nobody  lost  yet,"  says  Dermot;  "let 
me  go,  I  tell  you,  let  me  go,"  but  he  wouldn't.  He  tore 
himself  from  him,  divested  himself  of  his  clothes,  and  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  into  the  seaweed,  swam  out  to  Donal,  who 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  dragged  him  with  him,  some  way 
or  other,  to  the  beach.  Donal  fell  into  a  faint  just  as  he 
reached  the  dry  ground,  and  remained  in  it  a  long  time.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  somebody  said  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
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'^  V.A  bi  im  Go'&f^t),"  Af  feifion  ;  "  itia  cAtm  ^AX)AltA,  ni  Ap  "OiA 
A  ttin'CeACAf,  mA|v  ni  mof  "oo  t)i  fe  im  CufAtn  ;  "o'pAj-pAt)  AtinfAn 
Amu)5  me  50  mbeit)inn  bAitce,  muCcA,  1  if  beAg  An  geA-p-pAtiuAic 
T)o  (iui|\peAt)  fe  Aif  Aiteif,  geAltAim-fe  t)tiic  ;  aCc  beit)eAt)  t)ui-6- 
oaC  t)o  "OiAfmAiT)  IllAcArhtAoit!),  An  fCAf  gtAn  5'tAncA,  CuAit)  1 
Ti-eineAC  a  CAittte  Cun  me  f AOf at!).      A  !    a  "Ctiine,  mA  cAim  fAt)- 

ALtA, 

til  A|\  "OiA  A  t)Ui"6eA<!;Af  !  " 


seAtnun    c6iuinn; 

[teif  An   AcAif  O   "Ouinnin.] 

Tli't  Aon  ti5T)Af  T)0  finne  An  oifeAt)  te  Ceicinn  cum  t^ijeAtrn 
If  LicfigeACc  "OO  congbAit  beo  1  meAfg  nA  nT)AoineA"6,  50  mof- 
itiof  "OAoine  leACA  ITlogA.  Tlio-tA  b'eAt)  gu-p  fc-piob  SeACfun 
feAnCAf  fo-beACc,  -f\6-cinnce,  acc  ^tif  cuif  fe  te  ceite  1  n-Aon 
bot5  AitiAin  nA  cuAifif^i'De  "oo  bi  te  fAgbAit  Af  6ifinn  inf  nA  fCAn- 
teAbfAib.  Hi  fAib  uuAifif5  eite  te  fAjbAit  Com  "oeAf,  Com 
finnnce  if  "oo  teAc  fe  Af  ftiAi"o  nA  cife.  Tli  f.Aib  Aoinne  'n-A 
fcotAife  fojAncA  nA  fAib  eotAf  Aige  Af  fCAif  Ceicinn,  if  ni  fAib 
C|\iO(inugA"6  "oeAncA  Af  fcotAi-pe  1  fcoit  50  mbeAt)  niACfAriiAit 
t)4AncA  Aige  "Do'n  "  b^of Af  "peAfA."  1  meAfg  nA  "ocuacaC  fim- 
pti"Oe  ni  teomfAt)  Aoinne  AtiifAf  "oo  Cuf  Af  An  ^cunncAf  CugAnn 
Ceicinn  Af  jAbAit  nA  n6ifeAnn  te  pAfcotAn,  if  teif  An  gcuit)  eite 
•oo'n  cfeib  fin  CAf  teAf .  tli  teomfA'6  Aoinne  feAnA"D  giif  cfeim- 
eA'6  "^AetyeAl  5^^r  ^^  nACAf  niriie,  if  juf  cneAftiig  ITlAoif  a  CneAt) 
'f^^n  6151PC  te  feAfCAib  T)e.  t)io'OAf  nA  T)Aoine  feAtbuigce 
•o'fifinne  nA  fgeAt  fAin,  if  bi  a  n-uf-mof  'n-A  mbeAt  aca,  if  ni 
•pAib  "oAn  nA  tAoit)  gAn  CAgAifc  ei^in  "oof  nA  m6f-5Aif5it)ib  Af  Af 
CfACc    Ceicinn.     If    "0615    tmn    munA    mbeAt)    guf    fjfiobAt)    An 

pof uf  feAf A  "  nA  beAt)  ctnirine  nA  feAn-Aimfif e,  nA  AinmeACA 
nA  feAn-ftAit,  nA  eAdcA  nA  teoriiAn  teAC  com  AbAit)  1  n-AigneAt) 
nA  n"OAOineAt)  if  bioxjAf  teit-ceAt)  btiAt)An  6  foin. 

If  fiof,  50  t)eimin,  50  fAib  nA  neice  feo  1  teAbf Aib  eite  Af  a-j; 
t65  ScACfun  lAt),  aCc  ni't  uf-triof  "oof  nA  teAbfAib  feo  te  fAj- 
bAit  1  ntiiu.  T)o  CAitteAmAf  iat),  if  cA  An  "  "pojMif  "peAfA  "  'n-At\ 
meAf5,  5An  f ocAt,  gAn  ticif  aj;  ceAfCAbAit  UAit).  UAmAtt  o  foin 
if  Af  eigin  "oo  bi  "ouine  uAfAt  1  jCdiseAt)  tTlumAn  nA  fAlb  a  rtiAc- 
f AriiAit  t)o'n  "  pofuf  peAfA  "  50  ceAnAniAit  1  scoim^At)  Aige.      ti)i 
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return  thanks  to  God  since  he  was  not  drowned.  "  Don't  be 
bothering  me,"  says  he ;  "  if  I  am  saved,  God  is  not  to  be 
thanked  for  it,  for  'tisn't  much  He  was  in  my  care;  He  would 
leave  me  there  outside  till  I'd  be  drowned  and  suffocated,  and  it 
is  little  it  would  affect  Him,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  will  be 
thankful  to  Dermot  MacAuliffe,  the  good,  decent  man,  who 
in  the  face  of  his  being  lost  went  to  save  me.  Why,  man  alivSj 
if  I  am  saved, 

God  is  not  to  be  thanked  for  it !  " 


GEOFFREY  KEATING. 

Extract  from  "  Irish  Prose,"  by  Eev.  Patrick  S.  Dineen. 

No  author  has  done  as  much  as  Keating  to  preserve  litera- 
ture and  learning  amongst  the  people,  especially  the  people  of 
Leath  Mhogha.  Not  that  Keating  wrote  a  very  accurate  or 
critical  history,  but  he  amassed  into  one  repository  the  accounts 
of  Ireland  given  in  the  old  books.  There  was  no  other  record 
to  be  found  so  neat,  so  well  constructed  as  his,  and  it  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country.  No  one  was  considered  a  good 
scholar  who  was  not  acc^uainted  with  Keating's  History,  and 
at  school  no  student  was  considered  hnished  till  he  had  made 
a  copy  of  '*  The  Forus  Feasa."  Amongst  the  simple  country 
folk  no  one  dared  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  account  Keating 
gives  of  the  occupation  of  Ireland  by  Partholan  and  the  rest 
of  that  band  from  across  the  sea.  No  one  dared  deny  that 
Gaedheal  Glas  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  that  Moses  healed 
his  wounds  in  Egypt  by  the  power  of  God.  The  people  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  stories,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  were  ready  on  their  lips,  and  tnere  was  no  poem  or  song 
that  did  not  make  some  reference  to  the  great-  heroes  of  whom 
Keating  makes  mention.  It  seems  to  us  that  had  "  The  Forus 
Feasa  "  not  been  written,  the  remembrance  of  by-gone  times, 
or  the  names  of  the  old  chieftains,  or  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  would  not  have  been  half  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  they  were  some  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  things  were  to  be  found  in  other 
books,  from  which  Keating  extracted  them,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  books  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  present  day. 
These  are  lost  to  us,  w^hile  "  The  Forus  Feasa  "  is  with  us, 
with  not  even  a  word  or  a  letter  wanting  to  it.     Some  time 
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y&  A^  riA  "OAOiniG  boCCA  Corh  mAiC  teif  ha  tiUAirtib.  If  cuitfiin 
linti  i:6in  ^i^eA-ooit^  bote  "oo  rhAi|\  i  n1Al1tA1^  (^iApfAit)e,  n^p  rh6n 
1  ■oceAtincA  T)6<;Air»  tiA  iionic^e  -do  t)i  'n-A  feillJ,  "oo  CAifbeAin  x>om 
A  rhAcrAtriAil  "OO  Ceinnn  50  ceAtiArhAil,  CArrA  1  tinn-eA"OAC,  ir  "S^n 
•out  A5  pAifce  bfeit  a^a,  n^  xjiogbAit  A|\  bit  "do  "oeATiArh  "oo.  t>A 
jeAlt  te  teAbAf  riAomtA  ^  a^  a  rheAf,  if  niof  t)iorhAoir(  "oo  bi  An 

teAbAjt  f Alt),   triAt^  If  blAfCA  CfUinn  "OO   bl   CUAIflf^  Af  5A(i  teAtAtlAC 

•oe  1  gceAtin  An  fi5eA"o6fA,  A^uf  bA  "OeACAif  S^teAxh  Aif  50  f Aib 
focAt  aCc  fifinne  'fAti  rh^iT)  "OO  f5fiob  C^icinn  Af  TfTenniuf  "PeAt^- 
fAt),  Af  pAfcolAti,  If  ATI  CuiT)  eile  ACA.  Z&  cuitfitie  C^icinn  f of  1 
ineAfs  •OAOineAt)  ni>f  t^i$,  if  riA  fCACAit)  fiArh  a  Cutd  f AotAi|\.  If 
"061$  teif  A  tAn  50  fAib  "OfAoit)eAtc  615111  Ap  An  nt)uine,  no  ^uf^ 
6  neAtti  "DO  tAinig  f6  Cum  cunncAf  Af  feAn  'oo  tAbAifC  "ouinn.  Hi 
mof  An  c-ion^nAt)  juf  Cfei"o  nA  ■OAoine  nAf  t)uine  "OAonnA  ScAt- 
^Mjn.  "Oo  tfeib  ^AtfOA  TDo  b'eAt)  6,  aCc  'n-A  "Oiai*  fin  bi  f^  ^X)^\^ 
Hiberniores  Hibernicis  ipsis.  CAcoaiceAC  6  Cfoit)eiAmAC,  Sa^a^c, 
"OoCcuif  "OiAibAccA  -00  b'eA*  6.  peAf  t^i^eAnncA  1  1,AiT)in  if  1 
teAbfAib  nA  n-AitfCAC  "oo  b'eAt)  6,  if  CAit  f6  a  tin  "oA  fAO^At 
'fAn  bpfAinc.  ACc  'nuAif  'o'fitt  f6  a  bAite  tu^  f6  6  f^in  fUAf 
Af  fA"D  "o'obAif  nA  li6A5tAife  te  "Oiogf  Aif  lon^AncAig  ^uf  cuifeAt) 
fUAgAifc  i[yeAtA  Aif,  If  5Uf  b'^igeAn  "06  "oul.  1  bfotAc  1  gcuniAtt 
"ooilb  1  n5^e^"ii  eAtAflA<!r.     If  6  An  fut)  if  lon^AncAige  1  mbeAt- 

Alt)  ^^SAtfUltl  50  bfUAIf  f6  UAin  If  CAOI  Af  nA  leAbAlf  "DO  CCAfCUlg 
UAlt)  l^'^COIf  A   feAnCAIf,   "OO   bAlllUJA*  An    fAIT)   "OO   bi  fAn   If  fUA^- 

Aifc  Aif.  T)o  fiubAit  f6  50  ConnACCAib  if  50  T)oife,  acc  ni  mof 
T)0  rheAf  "DO  bi  A5  feAf Aib  UtAt)  nA  Ag  ConnAccAib  Aif.  1  ^cionn 
Cfi  no  ceAtAif  "oo  btiAt)AncAib  bi  An  "  pof uf  "peAf  a  "  50  t^if 
cuftA  1  5ceAnn  a  <i6ile  Aige  (1631).  "Oo  fgfiob  fe  fof  "oa  teAbAt\ 
■oiA-bA,  "  eoCAif  S^iAt  An   -Aiffinn,"  Aguf  "  Cfi   tDiof-^A^oite  An 

t)A1f." 

X)&lA  An  "  fof Aif  "peAf A,"  cofnuijeAnn  f6  o'n  bfioftof AC,  if 
CA^Ann  AnuAf  50  1200.  Ua  f6  tAn  -00  feAn-f AnnAib  1  n-A  mbAitig- 
teAf  AinmeAtA  nA  "ocfeAb  "oo  tAinig  50  b6ifinn,  If  1  n-A  gcuifceA-p 
le  Ceite  nA  beAtcA  -oo  bAin  teo.  Ua  a  bfuit  1  bpfof  "oe,  teif, 
Annfo  If  Annfut)  muCcA  te  AinmeACAib  CAoifeAC  if  ftAit  if  a 
gcfAob  geineAtAC.  tliof  CeAp  SeAtfun  Aon  nit)  6  n-A  rfieAbAitx 
f6in  ;  5aC  a  "ocugAnn  f6  t)uinn — nA  fgeAtCA,  nA  beACcfAit)e,  nA 
SAbA-tcAif,  nA  b^ACcA  Af  mtiif  If  Af  cif — fUAif  f6  1AT)  50  t6if  1 
f CAnteAbfAib  -oo  bi  f4  rheAf  A5  ottArhnAib  if  fATbib.  11i  finne 
f6  aCc  lAt)  -00  Cuf  te  66\le  If  -D'AoncugAt).  "O^  mbeA*  f6  A5  aiC- 
fSfiobAt)  nA  neiteAt)  fin  1  nT)iu,  Aguf  a  AigneAt)  t^n  "oo  tSi^eAnn 
nA  bAimfife  feo,  ni't  ■oeAftnAt)  n^  50  gcuiffeAt)  f6  a  tin  "oiob  1 
teAt-cAoib,  -oo  bfij  nil  bAineAnn  fiAt)  te  fif-feAnCAf.      x\Cc  "do 
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back  there  was  hardly  a  gentleman  in  Munster  wHo  had  not 
liis  copy  of  "  The  Forus  Feasa  "  affectionately  guarded.  The 
poor  people  as  well  as  the  upper  classes  had  it.  I  myself 
remember  a  poor  weaver  who  lived  in  West  Kerry,  who  had 
little  more  than  enough  of  food  for  the  passing  day,  showing 
me  his  copy  of  Keating,  which  was  fondly  wrapt  up  in  a  linen 
cloth,  while  children  were  forbidden  to  handle  it  or  injure  it 
in  any  way  whatever.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  sacred  book. 
Nor  did  he  possess  it  in  vain,  for  that  weaver  had  an  accurate, 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  page  of  it  in  his  head,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  there  was  any  error  in  any 
word  Keating  wrote  about  Fennius  Fearsad,  Partholan  and 
the  rest.  There  is  a  traditional  remembrance  of  Keating  still 
amongst  the  people  who  never  saw  or  read  his  work.  Many 
think  that  the  man  was  under  the  spell  of  magic  or  that  he 
came  from  heaven  to  give  us  an  account  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  not  so  strange  that  the  people  believed  that  Keating  was 
not  a  mere  human  being.  He  sprang  from  a  foreign  stock, 
yet  he  was  among  those  who  were  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves."  He  was  a  Catholic  of  heart-felt  sincerity,  a 
priest,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  man  versed  in  Latin 
and  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  he  passed  a  good  aeai  oi 
his  life  in  France.  But  when  he  returned  home  he  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  the  work  of  the  Church  with  astonishing 
zeal,  until  he  was  hunted  and  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
in  a  gloomy  cave  in  the  Glen  of  Aherlow.  The  strangest  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  life  of  Keating  is  that  he  found 
opportunity  while  in  a  state  of  flight  to  collect  the  books  he 
required  for  his  History.  He  travelled  to  Connaught  and  to 
Derry,  but  the  Ulstermen  and  the  Connaughtmen  paid  little 
heed  to  him.  He  completed  the  whole  "  Forus  Feasa  "  within 
three  or  four  years  (1631).  He  also  composed  two  spiritual 
books,  "  The  Key-Shield  of  the  Mass  "  and  "  The  Three  Shafts 
of  Death." 

As  regards  "  The  Forus  Feasa,"  it  begins  at  the  very  be- 
ginning and  comes  down  to  1200.  It  is  full  of  old  verses  in 
which  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  came  to  Erin  are  mentioned 
and  in  which  the  exploits  with  which  they  were  connected  are 
recorded.  The  prose  portion,  too,  is  here  and  there  over- 
crowded with  the  names  of  chieftains  and  princes  and  with 
their  pedigrees.  Geoffrey  did  not  invent  anything  himself; 
what  he  sets  before  us — the  tales,  the  adventures,  the  invasions, 
the  exploits  on  land  and  sea — he  found  them  all  in  old  books 
which  were  held  in  esteem  By  oUamhs  and  seers.     All  he  has 
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f  ct\Tot>  'pS  An  "  potttif  peAf  A  "  zA  ^e^tt  te  ct\i  c^at)  btiA"OAn  6 
foin,  Ajuf  Til  nionjriAi!)  ti^  |\aiG  An  oifeAt)  -pAin  AiritAAi|^  i  "ocaoiO 
pifinne  nA  n-eACc  fo  An  C|\At  f Ain.  -Agtif  if  mA|^  An  5c6AT)nA  ac^ 
An  fS^At  A5  ciot^tAib  eite;  Ua  a  tAn  6acc  if  eACcfA  1  feAnCAf 
nA  "RoriiA  "DO  Cfeit)  nA  "RorhAnAij  50  tnomtAn  1  n-Ainifi|\  t)i|i5iUif 
Oit)i"o — nA  fuit  linncA  aCc  ui^v  fgCAtcA  nA  ttpiteAt).  A^  An  n6f 
^c^A-onA  ni  geiltoAnn  Aon  fgotAij^e  Anoif  "o'^aCcaiG  tlenjifc  if 
lloffA  Aj;uf  X)A  teit6"oii"6i&  "o'eACc^AAi-CiG  1  feAnCAf  nA  "bt^eACAinej 

ACc  'n-A  "OiAi-t)  fin,  ni  ceAfc  a  t)eAfniAT>  50  mbionn  t)tinA'6Af 
fifinne  inf  nA  fg^AtcAitt  feo  "oo  jnAt.  tlioi;  Cum  nA  fitiTbe  fS^At 
A|\  T)ciJif  gAn  "oeALtf  Alt)  ^igin  "oo  X)e^t  Aif — wee  jingunt  omnia 
Cretce — cio"0  50  scuifceAfv  ieif  1  fit  nA  mbiiA'OAn,  1  "ocfeo  nA 
•hAitneoCAi"t)e  e  f a  "OeifeAt).  t)'otc  An  ftAit  Af  tif  nA  beit)  uif- 
fS^AtCA  "oo'n  cfAjAf  fAin  cfumnigte  if  meAfjtA  Cfix)  a  cuix) 
feAnCAif.  X)a  CorhAftA  e  nA  fAib  pite  nA  pAi-t)  te  finfCAfAib  1 
meAfs  A  "OAOineAt),  if  nAf  rhof  aca  a  cAit  nA  a  gtoif. 

If  AtAinn  An  "oion-bfottAC  a  CuifeAnn  SeAtfun  te  n-A  "  'fofUf 
■peAfA."  O  ceACc  An  "OAfA  "henfi  AnAtt  CugAinn  .if  foirfie,  niot^ 
gAb  fOf  nA  fHAirhneAf  nA  bttj'OAif   SA^fAnnAig  acc  A5  cuf  fiof 

tlHeA^A    if    fgeAtCA    Altlfe    Af    Af    nTDuCCAf.        5lOt^f01"0    "Oe     t)AffA, 

scAnibuffC,  CAiTToen,  llAnnief,  if  An  cfeAb  fAin  uite — ni  fAit> 
tiAtA  aCc  finn  T)o  cuf  p A  doif  Af  "ocuif,  if  6  teip  fin  oftA,  finn 
•00  rfiAftnjAt)  1  fcAfCAit)  fAttfA.  Aguf  CAf  6if  Af  bpeAfAnn  "oo 
bAinc  -Dinn,  bA  bfeA^uige  if  bA  CAfCAifnije  "oo  bio"OAf  'nA  fiAtti; 
■Oo  C115  SeAtjAun  fucA  'fAn  "oion-bfottAC  te  fuinneAiti  if  te  feifg; 
"Oo  fcoit  fe  Af  A  Ceite  An  f  Aimeif  rhAfttngteAc  "oo  Cuif  An  t)Aff a6 
'n-A  teAbAf,  niof  f  Ag'fe  puinn  "oo  ScAnibuffc  jAn  feAbAt),  if  cfom 
6  cuffAing  A  tAinie  Af  CAnroen  if  Af  Spenfef.  50  "oeirhin  if 
^eAtt  te  5Aif5it)eA6  mof  eigin  6 — te  Coin  CutAinn  no  Aicitt — a 
Cui"o  Aifm  gteAfCA  'n-A  tAirh,  eAtDAc  ptAcA  6  rhuttAt  cinn  50 
cfoigcib  Aif,  If  e  A5  5AbAit  te  "oiogfAif  if  te  *oiAn-fefif5  Af  nA 
"OAOinib  beA^A  fo  "oo  t)eAfbuig  eiteAC  1  gcoinnib  a  "outCAif,  if  "oo 
rfiAftuig  A  riiuinnceAf.  "OA  mbeAt)  fe  Af  mAifceAn  1  n"oiti,  tsX).<^\^- 
fAt)  f6  fAobAf  bACA  "oof  nA  feAn(5Ait)ib  acA  Anoif  fA  rh6if-tfieAf, 
Af  Pfoutje  If  Af  TtlAC  ArhtAoitti,  if  Af  tlume. 

Atjeif  f  e  'n-A  "bion-bf  ottAC  : — 

"  Tli't  fCAifi*e  "oA.  f5fiobAnn  a^  6ifinn  nAC  A5  lAffAit)  toCCA 
Aguf  coibeime  "oo  cAbAifc  "oo  feAn-$AttAib  a^u^  no  '^Ae'()eAtA^X) 
bit)  ;  bio"6  A  piA'dnuife  fin  Af  An  ceifc  "oo  beif  CAmbfenfif, 
Spenfef,  ScAnibuffc,  llAnnifif,  CAnroen,  t)Afcti'6,  TTIofifon, 
DAbif,  CAmpion,  Aguf  jaC  nuxj^-JAtt  eite  "oA  fsfiobAnn  uifte  r* 
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done  is  to  put  them  together  and  reconcile  tEem.  If  he  were 
to  re-write  these  things  now,  having  his  mind  filled  with  the 
learning  of  to-day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  set  aside 
a  good  deal  of  them  as  not  pertaining  to  true  history.  But  he 
wrote  "  The  Forus  Feasa  "  almost  300  years  ago,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  so  little  doubt  was  cast  on  the  truth  of  these 
events  at  that  period.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  in  other  countries. 
There  are  many  stories  and  wonders  in  Roman  History  which 
the  Eomans  fully  believed  in  the  time  of  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
but  which  are  only  the  romances  of  the  poets.  In  the  same 
way  no  scholar  now  believes  in  the  exploits  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa  nor  in  such  like  wonders  in  the  History  of  Britain. 

At  the  same  time  it  shoulcl  be  remembered  that  there  is 
asually  a  substratum  of  truth  in  such  stories.  The  poets  did 
not  originally  invent  a  story  without  there  being  some  appear- 
ance of  reality  in  it.  "  The  Cretans  even  do  not  invent  all 
they  say  " — though  the  tale  is  added  to  in  the  course  of  years, 
in  such  wise  that  one  woulcl  not  recognise  it  at  last.  It  were 
not  well  for  a  country  not  to  have  romances  of  this  kind 
amassed  together  and  mingled  with  its  history.  It  were  a 
sign  that  there  did  not  spring  up  for  generations  either  a  poet 
or  a  seer  amxOiigst  her  people,  and  that  the  people  did  not  prize 
her  honour  and  glory. 

Geoffrey  prefixes  a  splendid  'Apologia  to  his  "  Forus  Feasa." 
Prom  the  coming  over  to  us  of  PIcnry  the  Second  and  previous 
to  that  date  the  English  authors  never  ceased  from  writing 
lies  and  disgraceful  calumnies  about  our  country.  Gerald 
Barry,  Stanihurst,  Camden,  Hanmer  and  all  that  tribe  only 
wanted  to  trample  us  under  foot  at  first,  and  since  that  failed 
them,  to  insult  us  by  fallacious  histories,  and  when  they  took 
our  land  from  us,  they  were  more  lying  and  insulting  to  us 
than  ever.  Geoffrey  attacked  them  in  the  Apologia  with 
vigour  and  fury.  He  tore  asunder  the  insulting  rubbish 
Barry  had  put  together  in  his  book,  he  did  not  leave  much  of 
Stanihurst  that  he  did  not  rend  to  bits ;  heav>  is  the  weight  of 
his  hand  falling  on  Camden  and  on  Spenser.  Indeed,  he  is 
like  some  great  champion,  like  Cuchulainn  or  Achilles,  his 
arms  ready  in  his  hands,  clad  in  armour  from  heaH  to  foot, 
while  he  strikes  down  with  zeal  and  fierce  wrath  tliose 
diminutive  persons  who  gave  false  evidence  against  Eis  coun- 
iry  and  who  insulted  his  people. 

Were  he  alive  to-day  he  would  belabour  with  his  stall's  edge 
the  historians  who  are  held  at  present  in  esteem,  Froude, 
Macaulay  and  Hume.     He  says  in  the  Apologia: — 

"  There  is  no  historian  who  treats  of  Ireland  that  does  not 
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fom  AmAt,  lotinuf  sufAbfi  tiOf  DeAjr.AC  An  |Jt«t>mpoUAm  -oo  %nixt 
^S  rSl^^oO^"^  -A^i  6itveAnnACAtt>  "^."^'  ."."**. ""if  6  no  t.nl'o  ctvomAt) 
AH  li^Af AiO  po-t)AotneAt>  Aguf  CAitteAC  tnbeAs  n-u»|v-if CAt  A|t 
■ocaOaiitc  mAit-sniom  t»a  n  uAf  At  t  n-oeAtxmAt),  Aguf  An  tftfifo  a 
DAineAf  ^if  tiA  feAti-$Aet>eAtAtft  "oo  t>t  Ag  ^tciu^A-o  An  oiteAin  feo 
piA  ngAOAtCAtr  nA  veAn-$AtU,"  ^c. 

Ij*  mtnic  A  50lt^ceAl^  An  11ej\o'oocuf  5^et)eAlAC  a^^  SeAtpun, 
^S^T  »r  "oeimin  5U|\  tn6t\  a  Gpuit  'oo  CofrhAiteACc  eACOt\tA  A|tAorj. 
CA  CAinc  SeACt^un  "oeAf,'  fi.mplit>e,  mttif-t>j\iAt|iAe,  mAjt  ^iAinc 
"  x\Cai\  An  cSeAnCAtf."  ■  SeAnAt-o  A|\Aon  bAoC-focAil,  neAtft- 
Oi\io$i1iA|\A,  neAtii-lTAi-OmeAtrilA,  Ate  'n-A  n-tonAX)  aca  putnneAtii  if 
CAtAC  1  nsAC  tine  x>6,  fC^jVtAiB.  Cuiirtt)  AfVAon  ifceAC  nA  hui|t- 
f S^AtCA  OAtneAf  t^  n-A  "ocip,  gAn  Artij^Af"  -oo  tup  Ap  a  Opitxinne. 
t)'e  lletvotjocuf  An  t^At)  fcAitnt)e  "oo  CuiitfeAntAf  nA  nSrSijeACi 
n-eA5A]\  If  1  scputnneAf,  Ajuf  fiio-d  gu^x  t>'fAX)A  'n-A  "OiAfd  'OO 
r5i\iob  f (&,  t)'6  C6iann  An  t6AX>  f CAntAi-Oe  ■o'ot\'oui$  if  "Oo  teAfCUijt; 
1  ftAtc,  »f  1  n-eAjAitt  fCAnCAf  nA  njAe-OeAt.  "Oo  bAin  nA  fitttie — 
nA  5l^^^5*§  *r  "^  TloriiAnAig — a  t^n  Af/fc^t^tAiO  tleiio'oocuif,  A5Uf 
'fAn  scuttiA  scSATknA  tu5  C^tcinn  tnntieA^^  a  nx)6tAin  •oof  nA 
Vili-6H>  S^e-OeAtAtA,  "o'-Ao-dASAn  Ua  RAtAilte,  "oo  SeA$An  CtAjVAC 
triAC  "OorhnAttt,  tf  "o'eogAn  TIua"6.  Ate  nt  ^freicjmit)  •oio$t\Aif  i 
•OCAOO  nA  fitnnne,  nA  f eA^vg  turn  nAtnA-o  a  titte  Af\  An  n5t^6A5At* 
t)ionn  f6  ciuin,  focAift,  feirh  i  jcorhnui-Oe  i  meAfg  fCAt\A  if  uif- 
f 56it,  et  quidquid  Grcecia  mendax  audet  in  historiis^  Ate  ni  tei^p eAt> 
An  S^^^eAtAt  f uAinne  -oo  teA|\c  nA  "oo  tAit  a  tTi\e  te  n-A  "oeAiis 
nAriiAfo. 

ODAip  tei§eAncA,  •ooirhtn  if  eA"6  **  Cf i  t)ioti-$Aoite  An  t)ikif,** 
t^Sn  -00  fmuAincib  "oia-Oa  if  "Oo  niAccnAm  f Ait>meAmA  t  a|\  An 
OeAtAit)  "OAonnA,  if  a^i  a  tfiot.     If  longAncAt  aj\  t65  f6  Af  fCAn- 

Ug-OAf Aitt  If  Af  OlbfeAtAlG   nA   nAOrh,   AJUf  if   btAfCA  CA  An   ObAlf 

A|i  f A-o  poinnce  i  teAbfAib  A^uf  t  n-AtCAib.  .Ate  if  cpom,  tAiiDin- 
OAriiAit  An  tAine  azS  Ann  6  tuif  50  "oeifeAt),  biot)  50  bpuit  fl 
tAfeA  fuAf  Annfo  if  Annfu"o  te  fg^At  t>eAS  $t\eAnnmAti  mAji  An 
eAtCf  A  f  Ain  A^i  "  frtAc  UetCAn.'* 

ObAiji  An-t6i5eAneA  1  n-oiA-OAtc  if  1  nftfAnnAtb  nA  bGAStAife  if 
eAt)  *'  eotAif  SgiAt  An  Aif finn."  Hi  ttiji  "Ouinn  Aon  ug-OAti  eite 
tuij\eAf  An  oijxeAt)  fAin  -oo  cuAijMfg  Ap  neitib  bAineAf  teif  An 
AiffeAnn,  torn  bCAte,  torn  cinnce  fin  1  teAbAp  nii  mtiT).  Ate 
n-A-teAnncA  fAin.  cA  An  tAinc  torn  fimpLite,  torn  ^^fOAnnCA,  totfi 
binn,  com  buioj^^rmi^  fAin,  gAn  bAoC-foctAib  nA  pAiticib  CAfCA  guji 
fujiAiyce  'O*A0inneAt  t  teigeAt)  guf  1  n-oiU."^ 
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endeavour  to  vilify  and  calumniate  both  the  old  English 
settlers  and  the  native  Irish.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the 
accounts  of  Cambrensis,  Spenser,  Stanihurst,  Hanmer,  Cam- 
den, Barclay,  Morrison,  Davis,  Campion,  and  every  other 
English  writer  who  has  treated  of  this  country  since  that  time, 
so  that  when  they  write  of  the  Irish,  they  appear  to  imitate 
the  beetle  .  .  .  This  is  what  they  do,  they  dwell  upon  the 
customs  of  the  vulgar  and  tTie  stories  of  old  women,  neglecting 
the  illustrious  actions  of  the  nobility  and  everything  relating 
to  old  Irish  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  before 
the  English  invasion." 

Geoffrey  has  often  been  called  the  Irish  Herodotus,  and, 
indeed,  both  closely  resemble  one  another.  Geoffrey's  style  is 
pretty,  simple,  smooth  and  harmonious,  like  that  of  the  Father 
of  History.  Both  avoid  turgid,  feeble,  unsubstantial  words, 
but  instead  there  is  vigour  and  strength  in  every  line  of  their 
narratives.  Both  insert  the  romances  that  pertain  to  their 
country,  without  raising  a  doubt  as  to  their  truth.  Herodotus 
was  the  first  historian  who  gave  a  regular  methodical  history 
of  the  Greeks,  and,  though  he  came  long  after,  Keating  was 
the  first  historian  who  regulated  and  arranged  in  proper  order 
the  history  of  the  Gaels.  The  poets,  both  Greek  and  Eoman, 
drew  largely  on  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  and  in  the  same 
way  Keating  gave  food  enough  to  the  Irish  poets,  to  Egan 
ORahilly,  to  John  Claragh  MacDonriell  and  to  Eoghan  Euadh. 
But  we  miss  zeal  for  his  country  and  rage  against  her  enemies 
in  the  Greek.  He  is  ever  calm,  gentle,  steady  in  the  mfdst  of 
history  and  romance,  "  and  whatever  lying  Greece  has  the 
courage  to  put  in  her  histories."  But  the  Irishman  would  not 
let  a  particle  of  his  country^s  fame  and  right  go  undisputed 
with  her  inveterate  foe. 

"  The  Three  Shafts  of  Death  "  is  a  deep,  learned  work,  full 
of  holy  thoughts  and  of  profound  meditation  on  human  life 
and  on  its  end.  He  has  drawn  with  astonishing  fulness  on 
the  old  authors  and  on  the  works  of  the  saints,  and  the  entire 
work  is  neatly  divided  into  books  and  sections.  But  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  style  is  heavy  and  Latin-like,  though  it 
is  occasionally  lit  up  with  a  humorous  story  like  that  of  "  Mac 
Eeccan." 

"  The  Key-Shield  of  the  Mass  "  is  a  work  of  great  learning 
in  theology  and  in  Church  ritual.  We  do  not  know  any 
author  who  gives  such  a  full  account  of  the  things  that  per- 
tain to  the  Mass,  so  exact,  so  accurate  in  a  book  of  its  size. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  the  style  is  so  simple,  so  deliglitful,  so 
melodiouB,  so  forceful,  without  turgidity  of  words  or  entangled 
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0  Aimfifv  Column  AtiuAf  n\o^  r5t\iot>A"6  a  t^n  "oo  pt^of  tttiriA- 

$niorhA|\t<M5  AtA6,  A^tif  ni  m6t^  'n-A  "oceAnncA  r^in.  T)o  ttiig- 
eA-oAfv  riA  rm5"DAti;\  g^^^^'^'^^-^'^cA  a|\  |\AnnA  "do  r^ur-^^^itc,  if  t)A 
Ttiitif,  AOi^inn  A  ^cuit)  "oiiTi  if  Arhf^iTi. 


6oif  n6  fiAf  If  feAft\  An  bAite — An    CneAttiAife. 
(te  n-finA  ni   pAifeeAttAig.) 

Hi  |iAit»  An  finnce6it\eACc  i  t)fAT)  Af  fiut)At  nuAit\  fteAtfintii§  An 
CneAtriAife  AmAt  uaca  a  jAn-fiof  "ooit*. 

SuAf  An  CAfAn  teif  Ag  t)eAnArh  Af  cAOit)  nA  n-Aittct^eA<i  "oo'n 
oiteAn.  UniomAin  fe  Aif  50  "oci  50  fAit)  f6  ajv  X)A\^f.  nA  cutCA. 
"Oo  fCAT)  fe  Annfin.  ge  giif  tfCAn  tAi"oif  An  feAf  6,  "oo  Gi  An 
AOif  A5  ceAnnAt)  50  "OAin^eAn  Aif,  -\  niof  rhifoe  t)6  a  f^it  "oo 
teigeAn. 

t)lii  An  jeAtAC  50  nAft)  'fA  fpeif,  Aguf  "oo  t)'f6i"oif  An  c-oiteAn 
Ajtif  An  f Aiffge  "o'f eicfin  50  jtAn  f oiteif. 

T)o  b'Atuinn  ciuin  An  c-AitiAfc  "oo  X)\  of  a  CorhA^^  aitiaC,  aCc 
^T^^E  1  scfoiiie  An  cfeAn-fif  "oo  li)i  AnfAt)  Af  fiuGAt.  t)'ArntAit) 
nAf  Aifig  f6  A  Cotfi  "oeAf  If  "OO  fAriittiig  An  •oorhAn  1  n-A  cimdiott; 

tli   fAlt)   A  flOf  ACC  A5   "OlA  AttlAin    CAT)   "DO    t)1    'gA  fUACAt). 

Ctif Alt  f e  A  tAttiA  Of  cionn  a  Cinn,  Ajtif  ATiuliAifc  of  Afo  : 

"  tiom  fein  if  eAt)  6  !  tiom-fA  ArhAin  !  Hi  fuit  eAn-tJAinc  A5 
■Duine  Af  bit  eite  teif.     "O'locAf  50  tnAit  Af — 50  •oiAn-rhAit  !  " 

Af  AgAit)  teif  Afif  A5  fiubAt  Aguf  A5  fif-fiubAt,  tJif eAC  if  X)A 
mb^At)  'n-A  AigneAt!)  fcoiftn  a  (ifoit)e  "oo  tA^'oujA'd  a^  An  nof 
foin. 

tliof  b'fA'OA  "66  A5  imteACc  tnAf  fin  50  ■oci  50  fAib  f6  1  nsA^i 
•00  nA  bAittcfeACAib. 

Annf oin  "oo  fCAt)  fe  50  tiobAnn,  tnAf  bA  "6615  teif  50  jcuAtATO 
f6  5ut  •otnne  ^igin.  Ctiuif  f6  ctuAf  le  ti6ifceACc  Aif  fein,  Aguf 
t)o  b'AititAit)  "o'eif  A-^Ai)  T)'Anifif  50  fAib  fe  cinnte  'n-A  tAoib. 
j^ut  mnA  A5  CA01  "DO  b'eA-b  6,  ^An  §6. 

Af  inbfeAtnugAt)  "66  Af  An  Aifo  Af  A  "OCAinij  An  fuAim,  bA  t6lf 
"tjo,  f^ACAtti  beA5  uAit),  "ouine  eijcAn  teAgtA  teif  An  gctAiiie; 

"ObfuiT)  f6  teif  An  Aic,  Aguf  "o'Aifij  f6  gAn  rhoitt  guf  b'i  ITl^ife 
bhAn  "DO  bi  Ann  foirhe. 

Hi  fAib  A  fiof  AICI  "ouine  nA  'OAon'OAi'Oe  "oo  belt  1  n-A  liAice, 
-aj^uf  -DO  i^feAb  fi  te  neAfc  fgeoin  nuAif  "oo  teA5  f6  a  tdtti  Af  a 
ceAnn. 
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expressions,   that   anyone  might   easily  read   it  even   at   the 
present  day. 

Prom  Keating's  time  onward  not  mnch  original  prose  was 
written.  A  number  of  adventures  and  stories  about  the  ex- 
ploits of  giants  was  composed  but  very  little  more.  Irish 
authors  betook  themselves  to  the  composition  of  verse,  and 
sweet  and  delightful  were  the  poems  and  songs  they  composed. 
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From  "An  Cneamhaire." 

By  Una  Ni  Fhaircheallaigh. 

(Miss  Agnes  O'Farrelly.) 

The  dancing  had  not  long  begun  when  the  Cneamhaire  slipped 
out  unnoticed. 

Up  the  path  he  went  towards  the  cliff  side  of  the  island. 
Still  onwards  until  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  height.  He 
paused  there.  Though  a  strong,  stout  man,  age  was  pressing 
on  him,  and  he  had,  perforce,  to  rest. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  sky,  and  the  island  and  the  sea 
could  be  plainly  seen.  The  scene  before  him  was  beautiful 
and  calm,  but  within  the  heart  of  the  old  man  a  storm  was 
raging.  Thus  it  was  he  did  not  notice  how  beautiful  the  world 
seemed  about  him.     God  only  knew  what  was  oppressing  him. 

He  waved  his  arms  above  his  head  and  spoke  aloud : 

"  It  is  my  own !  Mine  alone !  Nobody  else  has  any  claim 
to  it.     I  paid  well  for  it — right  well." 

On  he  went  again,  walking,  ever  walking,  just  as  if  he  had 
it  in  his  mind  thus  to  subdue  the  storm  in  his  heart. 

He  was  not  long  walking  at  that  rate  until  he  drew  near  to 
the  cliffs. 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  he  thought  he  heard  some- 
body's voice.  He  set  himself  to  listen,  and  after  a  short  space 
of  time  he  was  certain  of  it.  The  voice  of  a  woman  crying, 
that  it  was,  without  doubt. 

When  he  looked  towards  the  place  whence  the  sound  came 
he  saw  clearly  somebody  leaning  against  the  fence. 

He  drew  near,  and  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  Maire  Bhan 
who  was  there  before  him. 
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"  V\i.  co|\i^ui$,  A  teAriAito.     Y\a  biot)  ^AicCeAf  o|\c,  Co^  a|\  bit  !  *' 

Hi  "OuftAiixc  niAH\e  pocAt,  A^uf  feo  Ap  aJai-O  6  te  n-A  CtJit) 
CAince. 

'*  tli  ceAfvc  "ouic.  A  TTlriAij\e,  a  fcoif,  beit  Atnuij  i  n-Aonf\Aic  i 
An  oit)6e  AcA  Ann.  UA  An  corhtuAX)A|\  Ag  pui^veACc  teAC  'f^  SCif- 
t.in." 

Hi  rheAfpAi!)  einneAC  guf  t)'6  An  CneAttiAife  "oo  bi  A5  CAinc; 

"  "UC  !  A  Sh^AiTiAif  !  An  cufA  ACA  Ann  ?  Ha  Dac  tiom  !  CaiC- 
pt)  me  teiginc  "ootn'  Cuit)  t)f\oin.  t)6A'o  niof  peA|\|\  x>A  bAf|\  1 
gceAnn  cahiaiLL." 

A6z  'out)|\AT)A|\  Liom,  A  T11liAii\e,  jufv  cu  p^in  Af  cionncAt  leif 
An  cufAf  1  An  Aif'oeA|\  feo;  Uuige  nAC  bpAnpA  A5  "oo  rhAtAi|\  'fA 
mbAile  "]  Aj;  peA"OAf  Pa'oa  !  " 

"  Uuige,  A  n-eAt)  ?  ca  -pAt  50  te6|\  teif,  muif,  aCc  cia  An  ttiAit 
belt  A5  CAinc  Anoif  ?  "  A-ja  An  coi|\c,  "oo  fit  nA  "oeof a  t6iti  i 
Cfom  fi  Af  gul  A|\i'f. 

'^iot^  Cuif  An  CneAniAi|Ae  ifceA6  uiffi  An  f  ai"o  "oo  teAn  fi  Af  beit 
A5  CA01,  a6c  nuAif  "o'eifig  fi  niof  ciuine  Af  bAtl,  "o'fiAfffuig  f6 
t!)1  cia  An  fAt  "Oi  belt  A5  imteAtc  Af  6ifeAnn. 

"  tiA  ceit  ofm  ein-Ceo  "oo'n  fifinne  "  Aff'  f eifeAn  f a  -bebit).' 
"  Cat*  f aoi  n-oeAjtA  50  Gfuit  cu  A5  imteACc  uAinn  ?  " 

"  "Oo  ti)fi5  50  bf uit  eAf bAit)  Aif^ix)  of m  "  Aff  An  CAiiin    bote 

An  c-AifgeAT)  !    An  c-AifgeAT)  !  "    Aff'  An  CneAttiAife  50  neAtfi- 

f oig'oeAC,    "  'S  e  An  fgeAt  ceA"onA  6  1  jcorhnAi-be  ;    aCc  biot)  'fiof 

AgAC,  A  CAiiin,  50  Gftnt  A  tAn  futJAi  'f^  "OorhAn  niof  feAff  1  bf a"0 

'nA  An  c-AifgeAT)  fein." 

Hi  tu5  rriAif e  ff eAgf A  Af  bit  Aif,  "oo  bi  An  oif eA"o  f oin  longAn- 

CAIf   Ulffl. 

"  tlAt  bf uii  peA"OAf  AgAC  !  "  Aff'  feifeAn  "  Aguf  nAC  teof 
■OUIC  6  fin  ?  " 

"  Ca — peA-OAf — AgAtn  ;  if  fiof  -buic^e,  "  Aff  a  TTlAife  1  n-oeif- 
eAt)  nA  "DAlAt,  "Ate — ni  tuijim  tu.  TIac  bfuifoiiit  ajac  f6in  'fAn 
AifjeAt)  ?      5<'''^^1^  pAfoun  AgAC,  A  SneAmAif  ;    ni  'jA  CAfAt)  teAC 

ACAItn,    tOf   Af    bit." 

"  tli  fuit  focAl  bfeige  Ann,  a  injeAn  b.  If  mof  i  mo  "Ouit  'f^" 
AifgeAT)  le  teAt-teAx>  bliAbAn,  aCc  ni  f Aib  An  fS^At  mAf  fin  AgAm 
fiAm.  tDni  lA  eile  AgAm  t)ni  me  65  1  biof  1  n^fAb  torn  mAit 
teAc-f A,  1  b'fei-oif  niof  "ooimne  'nA  mAf  AcAif-fe.  "bniof  bote,  1 
bi  fife  bote,  ffeifin.  "O'fAgbAf  mo  t6A"o  fLAn  aici  i  "oo  bAiti- 
geAf  tiom  50  nAimeifiocA  te  cAfnAn  Aif 51*0  "oo  tuf  Af  tfitiin  a 
t6ite  "1  te  beAn  uAfAt  "oo  beAnArti  "oom'  fpeif-beAn.  X)'imti5eAf 
tiom  fiAf  5Uf  ffoiteAf  lAftAf  r\A  ScAc  nAoncmgte.  CbAiteAf 
foinnc    btiAT)AncA   Ann    ■]    "o'eifij   An    fAojAt    tiom    50    geAt.     If 
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She  did  not  know  that  there  was  man  or  mortal  near  her, 
and  she  started  in  affright  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  head : 

"  Do  not  stir,  child.     Don't  be  the  least  afraid." 

Maire  did  not  say  a  word,  and  he  proceeded : 

"It  is  not  right  for  you,  Maire  a  stoir,  to  be  out  alone  this 
night.     The  company  are  watching  for  you  in  the  kitchen." 

'  Nobody  would  think  it  was  the  Cneamhaire  who  was  talking. 

"  Och!  *Seamas!  Is  it  you  that  is  in  it?  Don't  mind  me! 
I  must  give  way  to  my  sorrow.  I  shall  be  the  better  of  it  after 
a  little." 

"  But  they  told  me,  Maire,  that  it  is  you  yourself  are 
accountable  for  this  journey.  Why  would  you  not  stay  at 
home  with  your  mother  and  with  Peadar  Fada?  " 

"  Why  is  it?  xhere  is  plenty  of  reason  for  it;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  talking  now?  "  Her  tears  fell  on  the  moment 
and  she  began  to  cry  again. 

The  Cneamhaire  did  not  disturb  her  whilst  she  wept,  but 
when  she  grew  calmer  by-and-by,  he  asked  her  why  she  was 
leaving  Ireland. 

"  Don't  conceal  one  scrap  of  the  truth  from  me,"  he  said  at 
last.     "What  is  the  cause  of  your  leaving  us?" 

"  Because  I  am  in  want  of  money,"  said  the  poor  girl. 

"  Money !  money  !  "  said  the  Cneamhaire  impatiently.  "  The 
same  story  always;  but  know,  girl,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
things  in  the  world  better  far  even  than  money." 

Maire  was  so  surprised  that  she  did  not  answer  him. 

"  Have  you  not  Peadar,"  he  said,  "  and  is  not  that  enough 
for  you?  " 

"  I  have — Peadar — it  is  true  for  you,"  said  Maire  at  long 
last;  "but — I  don't  understand  you.  Don't  you  yourself  care 
for  money?  Forgive  me,  Seamus ;  it  is  not  up  raiding  you  with 
it  I  am  at  all." 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  lie  in  it,  girl.  I  have  been  eager 
for  money  for  the  past  fifty  years;  but  it  was  not  so  with 
me  always.  I  was  once  otherwise.  I  was  young,  and  I  was 
in  love  as  well  as  you.  I  was  poor,  and  she  was  poor  also. 
I  bade  her  a  long  farewell,  and  I  took  myself  off  to  America 
to  put  some  money  together,  and  to  make  my  sweetheart  a 
lady.  I  moved  on  till  I  reached  the  west  of  the  United  States. 
I  spent  some  years  there,  and  the  world  throve  with  me.  I 
used  seldom  get  a  letter  from 'Ireland,  except,  now  and  again, 
a  couple  of  words  from  her,  to  say  she  was  well,  or  the  like 
of  that. 

Once,  a  year  went  by,  and  never  a  word  from  her.    I  could 
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3970  Soif  no  f^A\\,  if  peAfit  An  bAite. 

Anti^i-fi  A  geiOinn  teiciiA  6   6i|\iTin  aCz  Arh^in  cuplA  pocAt  Anoif  -^ 
A^M'f  UAici-feAn  'jA  t^At)  50  ^AAit)  fi  50  niAit,  ^stif  a  teiceit)i  fin. 

"  x3>,on  uAijA  ArhAin  CuatO  bliA'OAin  tA|\Ainn  ■]  5A11  pocAt  AjAtn 
UAiti.  Tlio-p  t)'-pei"oi]A  tiotn  a  putAtig  tieic  gAn  ctiAi^Mfg  tiiffi,  -j  6 
tAftA  An  c-Atn  fin  50  fAiti  foinnc  rhAit  Aifgix)  1  "ocAifgit)  AgAm, 
tug  me  AgAit)  Af  An  mbAite  Afif.  06  ?  mo  t6An  g^Af  if  mo 
tomAt)  tuAin  !  ni  fAil!)  fottiAm  aCc  a  Tiuaij.  'SAn  tiAig  C6A"DnA 
cuifeAt)  nA  comuffAin  ttitig  nAt  mof,  bl,iAt)Ain  nA  gofCA.  SAit- 
eAt)  ifceAc  te  Ceite  lAt)  1  n-eAn-polt  AtriAin. 

"  O  A  "OniA  nA  ngfAfCA  !  i  A5  f AgbAil  bAif  teif  An  oc^AAf  Af* 
tAoib  An  bocAif  I  mife  1  bfA'o  uAiti  ■]  gAn  fmeAfoi"o  eotAif  AgAm 
Af  A  CAf  !  Sife  5An  f wo  te  cuf  1  n-A  beAt  aici  "i  mife  tAtL 
1  nAimeifiocA,  mo  pocA  tAn  50  beAt  "o'AifgeAt)." 

X)o  fATTiluij  eATJAn  An  cfeAn-fif  50  militeAC  fA  fotAf  nA  geAt- 
Aige.  tD'iompuig  f6  uAiti  beAgAn  -\  Cfom  f6  a|\  AitiAfc  AmAC  tAfi 
An  bfAiffje  6  cuAi-os 

t)lii  A  friof  A5  triAife  50  fAib  f6  A5  t)6AnAm  mA^AntA  a^  uaiJ 
rfi6if  btiATinA  nA  gofCAn  cuAf  1  gCon'OAe  ITlbiiigeo  I  niof  teig  f! 
fOCAt  Af  tAf.  1r  n-A  leAbAit)  fin,  if  ArfitAit)  50  fug  fi  A|\  tAim 
AijA.     "O'Aifij  fi  fUAf  5An  bfig  5An  fuinneAtti  i; 

t)ni  An  CAitin  A5  bAittCfit  aCc  ni  fUACc  nA  boi'Oce  fA  n-oeAfA 
6.  Tliof  b'e  An  CneAitiAife  "oo  bi  of  a  comAif  aCc  CAi^bfe  t)'6ifi5 
Cuici  Af  tAeteAnncAib  a  Oige. 

"  A  Sb^AmAif  boiCc  !  a  SbeAmAif  boiCc  !  "  Aff'  fife  Of  ifeAt. 
Tliof  (iuif  An  feAn-fCAf  6An-cfuim  innci,  aCc  "o'fAn  f6  A5  ArhAfc 
AmA6  -oo  tAoib  An  TDbA  t)tieinn  "O^Ag  gAn  coff Aige  Af . 

t)nio'OAf  mAf  fin  Af  peAt)  CAmAitt  rhAit  Aimfife. 

"  b'fei'oif  gufAb  e  An  fAt  50  bfuit  "Duit  AgAm  'fAn  AifgeAT)," 
Aff'  An  CneAtfiAife  fA  "OeifeAt),  "  guf  locAf  Corn  "OAOf  fin  /f. 
"bionn  An  c-AifgeAt)  mAf  fuit  of  corhAif  mo  t)A  fuit — 50  "oeAfg, 
50  "oeAf5  1  5corhnAit)e.     If  mAf  fin  a  Cim-fe  6." 

T)o  Cf om  TTlAife  a  ceAnn  fiof  •]  ^65  fi  A  tAim.  "D'Aifig  S^AmAf 
"oeof  Ag  cuicim  teiti. 

"bbioTDAf  AfAon  1  n-A  -ocofc  50  ceAnn  CAmAitL. 

"  Tli  imteogAt)  Af  An  oiteAn,  Cof  Af  bit,"  AffA  ITIAife  50 
tiAibii!). 

"  tli  imteogA  cu,  An  n-eAt)  ?  An  6  fin  a  n-Abf Ann  cii  ?  ACc 
An  "ocuigeAnn  cu  'n-A  CeAfc  m6A"o  nA  boCcAnAtcA  a  b^Af  A5  goitt- 
eAt)  ofc  Annfeo,  mA  pAnAif  ?  " 

"  Hi  fuit  "ouine  'f^  "oottiAn  a  tuigeAnnf  niof  feAff  'nA  mife 
torh  cfom  i  a  bionnf  An  gAnncAf  i  An  botcAnAtc  A5  gAbiit  T)o 
mumncif  AfAnn — ACr  'n-A  t)iAit)  fin  f6in  fAnfAt)  'fA  mbAite  1 
"l-Ainm  "06." 
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not  bear  to  bo  without  tidings  of  her,  and  since  it  happened, 
that  time,  that  I  had  a  good  deal  of  money  saved,  I  faced  for 
home.  Och!  my  sharp  sorrow  and  my  lasting  woe!  I  found 
only  her  grave  before  me.  In  the  same  grave  nearly  all  the 
neighbours  were  buried,  the  famine  year.  They  were  all  cast 
into  the  one  hole." 

"  Oh !  God  of  Grace !  she  dying  with  hunger  by  the  side 
of  tlie  road,  and  I  far  from  her,  without  a  gleam  of  knowledge 
as  to  her  state!  She  without  anything  to  put  in  her  mouth, 
and  I  beyond  in  America,  my  pocket  chock-full  with  money !  " 

The  face  of  the  old  man  looked  wan  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
He  turned  from  her  a  little  and  gazed  out  over  the  sea  to  the 
north. 

Maire  knew  that  he  was  thinking  deeply  of  the  big  grave 
of  the  famine  year  up  in  County  Mayo,  and  she  never  let  slip 
a  word.  Instead,  she  took  hold  of  his  hand.  She  felt  it  cold 
and  nerveless  and  clammy. 

The  girl  was  trembling,  but  not  from  the  coldness  of  the 
night.  It  was  not  the  Cneamhaire  who  was  before  her,  but 
a  ghost  which  came  to  her  from  the  days  of  his  youth. 

"  Poor  Seamas !  poor  Seamas !  "  she  said  softly.  The  old 
man  did  not  heed  her,  but  continued  to  look  towards  the  Twelve 
Pins  without  ever  stirring. 

Thus  they  remained  for  a  long  while. 

"  Perhaps  the  reason  I  have  such  a  desire  for  money,"  said 
the  Cneamhaire  at  last,  "  is  because  I  paid  for  it  so  dearly. 
Money  is  like  blood  before  my  two  eyes — red,  red,  always. 
That  is  how  I  see  it." 

Maire  bent  her  head  and  kissed  his  hand.  Seamas  felt  a 
tear  falling  from  her. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  time. 

"  I  shall  not  leave  the  island  at  all,"  said  Maire  hastily. 

"You  will  not  go,  is  it,  Is  that  what  you  say?  But  do 
you  rightl}^-  understand  the  greatness  of  the  poverty  that  will 
weigh  on  you  if  you  stay?  " 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  understands  better  than  I  do 
how  heavy  want  and  poverty  lie  on  the  people  of  Aran;  but, 
even  so,  I  "BhaU  stay  at  home,  with  the  help  of  God." 

"  It  is  well,''  said  the  Cneamhaire. 


The  next  morning  the  island  folk  went  eastwards,  one  by; 
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"  Ui  50  mAit,"  Aff'  An  CneArhAi|\e." 


A^  mAi-oin  til  A^A  n-A  t)AfA6  (iuAt)"OAf  muinnceA^x  An  oileAin  1 
n-oiAit)  A  O^ite  foi|\  50  "oci  An  -pi^n^n.  "bhi  nA  ctifACA  1  scOifA  <iuni 
nA  scAitini  "oo  tJi  te  "oul,  t^x^,  teAjx  "oo  t)iAeit  A|\  t)Ofo  An  tong- 
gAite. 

"  Uvuge  50  tipuit  cufA  A5  cAoineAt)  ?  "  AffA  peAT)At\  "Patki 
nuAi|\  "o'i.fouig  TTI^i|\e  "bnAn  a  gut  6orh  mAit  te  caC.  "  If  niui*o- 
ne  A  t)6Af  A5  CAOineA*  in  "oo  t)iAit)." 

"  UAim  A5  CAOineAt)  1  n"oiAit)  nA  gCAitini  Azi,  a^a  ci  imteACc^ 
UAinn,"  ^1(\,\'A  TnAi|\e. 

"  xXn  X)A  f\i|\iO  ACA  cu,  A  TtlHAife  ?  'A|\  nxtC,'  ni  ceA^u  •ouic 
Celt  A5  -ponrhAiT)  pum  in-oiu  -[  uAtAC  aja  mo  <ij\oT6e." 

"  til  A5  "o^AnATti  ponrhAiT)'  puc  ACAim,  mtiif.  UA  m'lnncinn 
f0CAi|\  AgAm  A|\  -pAnACc  teAC,  cit)6  bote  fAit)t)i|\  tu,  nC  cit>6  An 
•pATO  A  CAitpimiT)  t)eit  A5  peiCeArh  te  n-A  Ceite." 

Hi  CfAei'opeA'O  peA"OA|\  a  CtuAfA  pein. 

"if  A5  niAgAt)  f  um  ACA  cu,  cA  m6  A5  ceApAt) ." 

"  fli  heA't  50  "oeirhin  !  Tli  ttSAnf  Ainn  a  teit6i"o  0|\c  Af  An 
■DorhAn." 

"  CfeiTDim  tu  Anoif,  muif.  -ACc  ni  Cvusim  An  fgeAt  CofV  A|i 
bit.     Ca"o  a  tug  ofc  An  c-AtAffujA*  inncinn'  feo  ?  " 

"  Aifting  A  t)i  AgAm  Af^if,  a  ptieA'OAif,  no  bfiongtOiT),  niAfi 
AT)6AftA.  SliAoiteAf  50  f\Aib  cufA  i"o'  feAn-peA|\  CfofOA  gAn 
fuinneArh  1  "oo  jeAgAib  nA  SfA*  "o'einne'  1  "oo  6foit)e.  "btii  cu 
It)'  lAfgAife  eompofCAttiAit  Annfo.  bbi  mife  t'eif  AimeifiocA, 
ctocA  fioTDA  of\m  1  riACA  gteAfCA  50  "oeAf  te  fibini  Aguf  a  teit- 
^iTti  eite,  AifgeAT)  mo  "OotAinc  im'  fpAfAn  AgAm  1  '6  uite  CineAt 
mAom'  im'  feitb.  t)tiiof-fA  Ag  gAbAitc  fUAf  An  b6it|\in  1  n-Aice 
nA  foitig'  1  m6  A5  ceAtc  a  bAite.  CAfAt)  iiAm  Annpn  tu,  aCc 
niof  Aitin  cu  me,  to^x  A|\  bit." 

"  '  mife  TTlAif e  t)nAn,'  A-oubf Af  teAC. 

"  '  Tli  cu,'  Aff A  cuf A  50  f eAfgAC  ;  '  ni  cu  50  "oeimin.  t)ni 
TTlAife — mo  tTlhAife  re — 1  n-A  CAit  n  65  ftAcicrhAf,  Aguf  CAT)  mA\\ 
jeAtt  ofc-fA  ?  SeAn-beAn  pofCArfiAit  gfAntjA  tu  aca  cofuigte 
rr\/i.r<  p^Acoig  1  ngiobtACAib  ff oit.      Tli  cufA  tTlAife  50  ■oeimin.' 

'*  XJ'ffeAciAf  fiof  1  bpott  uifge  a  bi  CAOib  tiom  1  "oo  b'6  fin  An 
t&AX>  UAif  "o'AifigeAf  me  f em  AOfOA  gfAnTDA  ;    bi  An  ceAfC  AgAC. 

"  '  If  mife  ITlAife  "bbAn,'  AX)ubfAf  Afif. 

"  X)'\:€At  cu  ofm  Annpn  i"Dif  An  nA  f uit  "]  An  f At)  A  biof  mA^A 
Aon  teAC  niof  tog  cu  "oo  fuite  "Oiom. 

"  '  If  AttitAit)  AX)ei|\  cu,'  Af fA  cuf A,  '  aCc  ni  (if ei'oim  tu — ni  cufA 
An  mniiife  a  ■ocusAf  sfi^t)  X)i  p a-o  6.     Uiiiof  'f An  f oitig  ut)  b'peAt^p 
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one,  towards  the  slip.     The  curachs  were  ready  to  brin.g;  the 
girls  who  were  going  abroad  on  board  the  steamer, 

"Why  are  you  'caoining'?"  said  Peadar  Fada,  when 
Maire  Bhan  raised  her  voice  like  the  others.  "  It  is  we  who 
shall  be  '  caoining  '  after  you.'  " 

"  I  am  *  caoining '  for  the  girls  who  are  about  to  leave  us," 
said  Maire. 

"Are  you  serious,  Maire?  In  troth,  it  is  not  right  for 
you  to  make  fun  of  me  to-day  and  a  load  on  my  heart." 

"  It  is  not  making  fun  of  you  I  am,  maiseadh.  I  have  my 
mind  made  up  to  stay  with  you,  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor, 
or  however  long  we  must  wait  for  each  other." 

Peadar  would  not  believe  his  own  ears. 

"  It  is  making  fun  of  me  you  are,  I  am  thinking." 

'  It  is  not  indeed !  I  would  not  do  the  like  on  you  for  the 
world." 

"  I  believe  you  now,  indeed !  But  I  don't  understand  the 
story  a  bit.     What  caused  you  this  change  of  mind?" 

"  A  vision  I  had  last  night,  Peadar,  or  a  dream,  as  you 
might  say.  I  thought  that  you  had  become  an  old,  contrary 
man,  without  energy  in  your  limbs,  or  love  to  anyone  in  your 
heart.  You  were  a  comfortable  fisherman  here.  I  had  come 
back  from  America.  I  had  a  silk  cloak  on  me,  and  a  hat 
beautifully  decked  with  ribbons  and  such  like  things,  with 
plenty  of  money  in  my  purse  and  every  kind  of  means  in  my 
possession.  You  were  going  up  the  lane  near  the  graveyard 
when  I  was  on  my  way  home.  I  met  you  there,  but  you  did 
not  recognise  me  at  all." 

"  '  I  am  Maire  Bhan,'  I  said.  '  You  are  not,'  you  replied 
angrily ;  '  not  you,  indeed.  Maire — my  Maire — was  a  fine 
young  girl;  and  what  about  you?  A  proud,  ugly,  old  woman, 
titivated  like  a  peacock  in  silken  rags !  You  are  not  Maire 
Bhan  indeed.' 

"  I  looked  down  in  a  pool  of  water  beside  me,  and  that  was 
the  first  time  I  noticed  myself  old  and  ugly.     You  were  right." 

"  '  I  am  Maire  Bhan,'  I  said  again. 

"  You  looked  at  me  then  between  the  two  eyes,  and  as  long 
as  I  was  with  you  you  did  not  lift  your  eyes  from  me. 

"  '  So  you  say,  but  I  don't  believe,'  you  said.  '  You  are  not 
the  Maire  I  loved  long  ago.  Down  in  the  graveyard  yonder 
I  would  rather  her  to  be  than  to  resemble  you  now.  Y  don't 
know  you  at  all.'     And  saying  that,  you  went  off.       I  was 
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tiom  i.  'fteit  'hA  Oeit  itiAjt  ctifxi  Atioif.  Hi  Aicnijitn  tu  6ot\  a\[ 
bit*  ^5uf  *5A  fA-6  fin,  Af  50  bi\At  te^c.  bniof  p^stA  im' 
AoriAf^n  50  biAotiAC.  Sin  i  An  t)jAion5L6i"o  a  tJi  AjAm.  HaC  Aif- 
ceAC  6  ?  " 

"  tli  jruit  cu  iT)'  fCAn-GeAn  pof,  a  }MJin  !  Do  b'AgrhAf a6  An 
CjAionsLdiT)  'OAri-i-fA  i,  cibe  fS^At  e.  Aguf,  An  n-AbpAnn  cu,  a 
tntiAipe,  gut^  biMonsloit)  a  tug  ofc  f AnACc  'f^  mbAile  ?  " 

tlio}\  trieAf  TTlAife  juja  CeAjvc  "oi  fgeAt  An  CiineAttiAii\e  "o'lnnpnc 
5An  ceAt)  AIC1  UAi-C).     1T1a{\  pn  A"o«bAii\c  fi  : — 

**  6  fin  A^uf  f u^OAi  eile." 

"  iDui-OeACAf  mot^  "oo  "ObiA,"  Ai\f  a  peA•OAl^. 


*'  11a6  iTi6f  An  c-ionjAncAf  nAC  tnbeiceA  A5  bpAit  te  X)o  t)iot 
innA  'f Agb^it  1  "  AT)LibAi{AC  AtAif  pneA-oAitA  teif  CUptA  lA  1  n-A 
•6iAit>  fin.  *'  HaC  "oeAf  "OAtAniAit  An  CAilin  i  ITIiife  CTiacaC,  in- 
geAn  nA  bAincj^eAbAige  ciAp  1  gCionn  An  tDliAile  ?  " 

Cbuin  peAT>Af  cluAf  te  bSifceACc  Aif  f6in.  X)S  mbA  ^uf  tuic 
An  St^iAn  AnuAf  Af  An  fp6ip  ni  CuijifeAt)  f6  niof  mo  lonsAncAif 

Alj^ 

tli  f Alb  f6  1  n-innirh  oii\eAT)  le  p ocAt  "oo  f At). 

"  Ca  f6  1  n-Am  "OO  Ciiaic,  ffeifin,  cu|\  fuici  1  n-Aic  "oi  f^in.  tli 
^AtAt)  beij^c  ifiAi5ifci\eAf  te  C6ite  1  n-6in-ceA6  AtriAin.  Cat>  6  "oo 
tfieAf  A\^  TTiViAC  "Ui  "OlionnCA-OA.  tli  fruit  pot)  CAl!triAn  Aige,  Ate 
tY\A\\  fin  pein,  'Al^  n-oo',  if  bfeAg  tAiT)i]\  An  bUACAitt  6.  "DAoine 
iTiAcAncA  A  b'eAt)  iat>  a  fBACc  ftnnfij;  foirhe." 

tliOf    f^A-O    peATOAf    fOCAt   "OO    CUf   Af,    Agtlf    niOf    ting    f6    fCAIT) 

nA  ceifce  Cuige  *nA  a\\  eAn-Cof.  50  "oeiriiin,  nio|\  tuig  aCc  An 
oifeAT)  te  ceAp  bpoige,  niA^v  AX)&A\^tA,  aCc  "dA  mbiot)  f6  *oo  tAtAif 
'fA  feomfiA  beAg  cAoib  tiAf  "oo'n  Cifoin  fSAtArii  beAg  1  n-A  "^lAit) 
fin  if  "OoCa  50  "ocuigfeAt)  f6  An  c-iomftAn  50  ■oiAnriiAic.  If  feAn- 
focAt  6,  Ajuf  If  fiof,  50  "ocAifbeAnAnn  cfAitnin  Cfeo  nA  SAoite. 

Af  bAtt  nuAif  x>o  bi  An  c-AOf  65  fciof  Af  An  tTluifbeAC,  feo 
6  An  CneAriiAife  ifceAC  Cum  AtAf  ptieA'OAif  Aguf  mAtA  Ai?:e  1  n-A 
tAirh. 

Seo  6  A5  CAffAin^  tAin  a  gtAice  "oo  piofAib  Oif  AmAC  Af  An 
niAtA,  Aguf  A5  AifeArh  cfi  fi(^i-o  punnc  Af  An  jctAf  Of  a  CorfiAif, 
Aguf  feo  6  f6f  '5A  fA-t),  Aguf  6  AS  f^ACAin  i:;o  jtinn  s^Af  Af  An 
bf  eAf  eite : 

"  tli  CuiffiT!)  UomAf  StieAgAin  TluAit)fi  bAf f  a  m^if e  f AtAige  Af 
mo  Cult)  Aifgi-o  50  t)eO.     T)Af  pA-O,  ni  Cuiffit).     If  "oo'n  S:f5t) 

AgUf  TDo'n    6150  ACAim   '$A  CAbAlfC. 
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left  alone,  deserted  and  in  sadness.  That  is  the  dream  I  had. 
Is  it  not  strange?  " 

"  YoTi  are  not  an  old  woman  yet,  a  riiin !  It  was  a  lucky 
dream  for  me  anyhow.  And,  do  you  say,  Maire,  that  it  was 
a  dream  caused  you  to  stay  at  home?  " 

Maire  did  not  think  herself  justified  in  telling  the 
Cneamhaire's  story  without  leave  from  him ;  so  she  answered : 

"  That  and  other  things." 

"  Great  thanks  be  to  God !  "  said  Peadar. 


"Isn't  it  a  great  wonder  you  wouldn't  be  looking  out  to 
get  a  wife  to  suit  you,"  said  Peadar's  father  to  him  a  couple 
of  days  later.  "  Isn't  Maire  Chatach,  the  daughter  of  the 
widow  over  in  Cronn-an-Bhaile,  a  nice,  good-looking  girl?  " 

Peadar  set  himself  to  listen.  If  the  sun  fell  down  out  of 
the  sky  it  would  not  surprise  him  more.  He  was  unable  to 
say  as  much  as  a  word. 

*'  It  is  time  for  Gait,  too,  to  settle  down  in  a  place  of  her 
own.  Two  mistresses  would  not  go  well  together  in  one  house. 
What  do  you  think  of  young  Mac  Donnchadha?  He  has  not 
a  sod  of  land,  but,  even  so,  he  is  a  fine,  strong  boy.  Honest 
people  they  were,  his  seven  generations  before  him." 

Peadar  could  not  eet  out  a  word,  and  he  did  not  understand 
the  state  of  the  question  at  all.  In  truth,  he  did  not,  any 
more  than  a  shoemaker's  last,  as  one  might  say;  but  if  he 
were  present  in  the  little  room  beyond  the  kitchen  afterwards, 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  understand  the  whole  matter  right 
well.  It  is  an  old  proverb,  and  it  is  a  true  one,  which  says 
that  a  straw  shows  how  the  wind  blows. 

By-and-by,  when  the  young  people  were  down  in  the 
muirbheach,  the  Cneamhaire  comes  in  to  Peadar's  father  and 
a  bag  in  his  hand. 

He  draws  the  full  of  his  hand  of  gold  pieces  from  the  bag, 
and  counting  out  sixty  pounds  on  the  table  before  him,  he 
says,  looking  steadily  and  sharply  at  the  other  man : 

"  Tomas  Sheaghan  Ruaidhri  will  never  put  the  top  of  his 
dirty  finger  on  my  money.  By  heavens,  he'll  not.  It  is 
to  love  and  to  youth  I  am  giving  it." 
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An  tJAittii 

(l5it\f5eAt  te  comAf  O  n-AcG/i.) 


lOiOf  A5  -p^ACAinc  cimeeAlt  oftn  An  f ait)  "oo  bi  f4  A5  caitic,  aj 
b-peAtntjgAt)  AH  An  feom^A  Asuf  An  Caoi  'n-A  fAiO  fe  cuftA  te 
C6ite  Aguf  'gA  friAp-puige  im'  AijneAt)  y^&m  cA  GpoAiix  fe  nA  fug^in 
A^t  pA"o  nuAi]\  "ontiAifc  f 6  : 

"  UA  cu  A5  TDSAnArh  lonjAncAif  X)em'  teAglAC  Aguf  "oem'  Aicilt- 
nieAiic.     TIaC  'oeAf-tArhAC  An  "ouine  me  ?  " 

"  'SeA-t,  Aj\  m'  pocAt ;  aCc  cA  t)t:uA]tAif  nA  fujAin  50  t€M[\,  ? 
Aguf  mA'f  UAirh  acA  Annfo,  A|\  n'ooig  ni  -pAili  6in-<ieAt  teif  An 
tnboti^n  fo  1  n-^An-Cof ." 

"  Inneof Alt)  mife  "Ouic  a^a  bAtt ;  aCc  An  mb'Aic  teAC  An  uAitti 
A\\.  TpAX>  "o'  freifcinc  ?  " 

"  t)'Aic  tiotn,"  A^vf A  mife,  "  Ate  zA  f6  ^o-luAt  f of  An  Cof  -oo 
Cuft  fum." 

"  m't,  pioc,"  Af  feif eAn,  "  Coin  ^ava  if  cA  f6  f eo  a^ac,"  Aguf 
id's  f6  mAi-oe  cttoife  o'n  gcuinne  Aguf  fin  fe  CugAm  6. 

"  "RAgArTlAOIt)  AmAt  50  fOltt  gO  bfeiCfit)  CU  mO  fi05A(^C-fA  A^X 
PAT),"   Af   fe. 

"  ACc  cA  bf uAf Aif  An  mAi"oe  Cf oif e  ?  "    A^vf a  mife  teif. 

"  Cuif eAf  te  Ceite  i  An  f  ai"o  "oo  bi  cu  it)'  (iox)tA'6.  5^b  i  teit 
Annfo  Anoif  Agtif  CAbAif  Aife  "oo'n  Coif." 

C65  f6  An  cfittfe^n  o'n  mbofX)  Agtif  "o'  ofgAit  fe  "oofAf  beAj 
CAOb  teif  An  ceAttAC  Aguf  CtiA"6mAf  AfAon  ifceAC.  Tli  fACA  me  a 
teiceiT)  "oe  fAt)Afc  o'n  tA  fujAt)  me  50  "oci  fin  Aguf  ni  fACA  m6 
•pAt)AfC  mAf  6  o  foin.  t)i  An  feomfA  beAg  TxSAncA  50  T)ifeA6 
5tAn  A\\.  An  5CA01  66AX>nA  1  f Aib  An  ceAnn  eite,  acc  T)o  bi  f6  tioncA 
f uAf  50  "oci  An  "oofAf  te  tiAfmAib  "oe  jaC  cineAt,  Agtif  bio'OAj\  50 
t6if  Com  5tAn  Aguf  Com  foittfeAC  foin  if  guf  bAineA-OAf  An 
■pAt)Afc  T)iom,  nAC  mof ,  nuAif  "oo  cuAiiAf  ifceAC  Af  "ocuf .  tDio'DA^ 
Af  cfoCAt)  Aije  Of  cionn  a  Ceite  Af  nA  bAttAib  cAfc  cimCeAtt  An 
Cfeomf A  Com  f a"oa  if  fa'pei-oiH  teif  ftige  t)'  fAjAit  T)6ib — gunnAi 
gcAfi^A  A^uf  piofCAit  50  teof,  Aguf  A  tAn  t)e  CtAit)mcib  Aguf  "oe 
bAijneicib — A^uf  bi  cuix)  eite  aca  cfUACcA  1  ngfo^AnAib  Afv  An 
0|\tA|\.  t)i  uifneif  beAg,  inneoin  Ajuf  uiftifi  gAbAnn  1  gcuinne, 
Aguf  binnfe  Ajuf  uiftifi  fiuin^AfA  1  gcuinne  eite.  t)i  An  fCAfi 
Ajuf  An  Aic  A5  eifige  niof  Aifcige  -^At  CAn-nOiminc. 

"  If  "001$  tiom  50  bfviitim  f A  t)f Aoi^eACc,"  AffA  mife,  n«AH\ 
t)o  to^Af  tAn  mo  fut  "o^'n  cfeOmfA. 

"  Tli'tif ,  ttiAife,  1  n-6An-Cof,"  AffA  An  "  giobtACAn." 
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THE  CAVERN. 

From  the  Novel  "  An  Gioblachan,"  by  Tomds  0  h-Aodl:\a, 

(i.e.,  Thomas  Hayes). 

I  WAS  looking  round  me,  while  he  was  speaking,  examining 
the  room  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constructed,  and 
asking  myself  in  my  own  mind  where  did  he  get  all  the  hay- 
ropes,  when  he  said : 

"  You  are  making  a  wonder  of  my  dwelling  and  of  my  skill. 
Am  I  not  a  handy  man?  " 

"  You  are,  on  my  word ;  but  where  did  you  get  all  the  hay-- 
ropes?  And  if  this  is  a  cavern,  there  was  certainly  no 
necessity  for  the  cabin  at  all." 

"  I'll  tell  you  by-and-by ;  but  would  you  wish  to  see  the 
cavern  entirely?  " 

"  I  would,  indeed,"  I  said,  "  but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  put  the 
foot  under  me." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  he  replied,  "  while  you  have  this,"  and  he  took 
a  crutch  from  the  corner  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  We  shall  go  out  awhile,"  he  said,  "  until  you  see  my  entire 
kingdom." 

"  But  where  did  you  get  the  crutch?"  I  said  to  him. 

"  I  put  it  together  while  you  were  asleep.  Come  hither  now 
and  take  care  of  the  foot." 

He  took  the  lamp  from  the  table,  opened  a  little  door  beside 
the  hearth,  and  we  both  went  in.  I  did  not  see  a  sight  like 
what  I  saw  since  I  was  born  till  then,  nor  did  I  see  a  sight 
like  it  since.  The  little  room  was  made  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  one,  but  it  was  filled  to  the  door  with  arms 
of  every  description,  and  they  were  all  so  clean  and  so  bright 
that  they  almost  dazzled  me  when  I  entered  first.  They  were 
hanging  above  each  other,  on  the  walls  round  the  room,  as 
far  as  he  could  find  room  for  them — muskets  and  pistols  in 
plenty,  and  many  swords  and  bayonets — and  others  were 
stacked  in  heaps  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  little  furnace,  an 
anvil,  and  a  smith's  tools  in  one  corner,  and  a  bench  and  a 
joiner's  tools  in  another  corner.  The  man  and  the  place  were 
getting  stranger  every  moment. 

"  I  think  1  am  under  some  enchantment,"  said  I,  when  I 
had  taken  the  full  of  my  eye  of  the  room. 

"  You  are  not,  indeed,"  said  the  Gioblachan. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  guns  and  rubbed  it  affectionately 
with  his  hand. 
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"Oo  COS  f6  -pw^r  ce^nn  ne  r\A  gunriAit!)  Agtif  "oo  Cuimit  f6  i  j^'o 
cmeAtcA  te  n-A  tAirh. 

"  P^aC,"  a|\  feifeAti,  "  riAC  "oeA-p  ah  iiiftif  i  fin;  tAini^  ft  o 
Amefioc^  ^S^^r  "'^o  CuiffeAt)  fi  pil^Af  cfe  "Ouine  nAC  mof  mite 
6  t!)Aite  ;    aCc  CipimiT)  An  CuiT)  eile  aca  Afif.      5^^  ^  ^^^^  Annfo.'' 

•O'fOfjAit  fe  T)OfAf  eite  Aguf  Ijajai^a  f6  ahiaC  o-pm.  Tltorv 
•f^A'OAf  mo  tAfh  "o'  feifcinc  t)i  fe  Cotfi  "oofCA  foin.  T\io\\.  6uirt-.- 
nigeAf  50  fAtDAmAf  -.nf    An    uAirh    Agtif    nuAi|\    "o'    f^AtAf  AniAC 

'Otlt)t\Af. 

"  tic,  nA6  "oofCA  i  An  oit)Ce  !  " 

teij  An  "  JiobtACAn  "  fmtic  gAi-pe  Af. 

"  tlAC  T)OfCA  1  An  oi"0(ie,"  Af f a  gut  CAot)  Amuig  t)iom.  "  Y\S  t 
ti^  !  "  AffA  5tit  eite.  Annfoin  "oo  tAttAif  beifc  no  cfiuf  eite  f 
n-6inf  eACc  niof  f  uit)e  AmAC,  "  tic  !  nAC  "oof  Ca  " — "  r\A  !  tiA  " — 
"  An  oit)Ce  "— "  iiA  !  nA  !  tiA  !  "— "  riAt  "— "  fiAC  -oofCA  "— "  tiA  ! 
tiA  !  " — "  An  oi-Oce  " — "  Via  !  tiA  !  tiA  !  " — Aguf  mAf  fin  teo  A5 
fgigifeACT)  Aguf  A5  tJeAnAtri  mA^Ait)  fum  50  fAit*  An  aic  tAn  fUAf 
•oe  gucAnnAit).  t)ioT)Af  tiof  pum,  tuAf  of  mo  Cionn,  Af  m'AjAit) 
AmAC  Aguf  Af  jaC  CAot)  "oiom.  T)'  imci5eAT)Af  tiAim  1  n"OiAit)  a 
C6ite  Agtif  "o'  iftigeAtiAf  fA  "oeifeAt)  Af  nof  nA  fAit)  lonncA  aCc 
fiofAfnAc  A5  ci(^eAtAX>  1  gcuinnit)  nA  tiuAtriA. 

'Oeif  mife  guf  t)Ain  fe  pfeAb  AfAm.  UAinig  fgAnnfAt)  ofm  Af 
"ocuf  Aguf  'nA  T)iAi"6  fin  tAini5  lon^AncAf  Aguf  UAtbAf  An  CfAog- 
Ait  Ofm,  Af  nof  nAf  feAT)Af  coffuige  Af  An  Aic  'n-A  f AbAf  im 
feAfAfh  Af  f eAt)  CU15  noimince.  T)o  bAjAif  An  "  ^lobtACAn  ''' 
ifceAt  Ofm. 

"  ITlAC-AttA,"  Aff A  mife,  nuAif  bi  An  t)0f Af  "ouncA  Aige; 

"  ^SeAt),^^  Af  fe,  "  nAC  bfeAg  6  ?  " 

"  tliof  AifigeAf  fiArii  foiriie  feo  6An-fti"o  mAf  €  aCc  6An-uAif 
AtfiAin  ;  aCc  ni  f Aib  ceACc  ftiAf  Af  bit  teif  feo  Aige.  UA  An  UAirfi 
50  nAn-m6f  if  "ooca." 

"  t)i  cinnce  "oe  fin.  UAif  it)'  feAfAtti  Anoif  Af  bfUAC  c^Ait^A 
HAtbAfAige  Aguf  mA  cA  6An-6fDtAt  AtriAin  Ann,  cA  fe  6f  cionn 
mite  Cfoig  1  n-ooiriineAcc.  TIA  ceijif  f 6-fA'OA  AmAt  nuAif  a  beAt) 
A5  CAifbeAnc  nA  tiUAtfiA  "ouic,  no  b'feiT)if  50  bfuijteA  T)ut)An  it)' 
teAnn  ;  coinnig  CAob  tiAf  t)iom-fA  Aguf  ni  bei"6  bAojAt  Af  bit  of c." 

U65  fe  ftifeoj  giutriAife  Ajuf  Cuif  fe  fgoitc  X)eA-^  'nA  ti^ATiAi) 
te  ciiAi§.  Annfoin  fUAif  fe  fop  bAff A15  Aguf  focfuij  fe  ifceAd 
'fAn  fgoitc  6  Aguf  CAf  fe  An  bAff  Ac  1  mbACAtt  mAf  beAt)  meAfoj;, 
A\y.  bAff  nA  ftifeoige.  tluAif  bi  fe  focfuijte  50  tJAingeAn  A155, 
tum  f6  An  ftifeog  Agtif  An  bAffAt  1  bpocA  otA  Ajuf  tt'fAj  f6 
Ann  lAt)  50  fAib  An  otA  fuigte  ifceAC  50  mAit  lonncA.  Uu^Af 
fA  nt)eAfA  tom-tAitfeAC  50  fAib  f6  Ag  t)6AnAm  coiffe  eun  nA 
nuAttiA  t)o  tAifbeAnc  t)Am. 
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"  Look,"  said  he,  "  is  not  that  a  pretty  tool?  It  came  from 
America,  and  it  tvould  put  a  bullet  through  a  person  almost 
a  mile  from  home;  but  we'll  see.  the  remainder  again.  Come 
over  here." 

He  opened  another  door,  and  he  motioned  me  out.  I  could 
not  see  my  hand  it  was  so  dark.  I  did  not  recollect  that  we 
were  in  a  cavern  when  I  looked  out,  and  I  said : 

"  Ugh!   is  it  not  a  dark  night?  " 

The  Gioblachan  let  a  little  laugh  out  of  him. 

"  Is  it  not  a  dark  night !  "  said  a  voice  outside  me.  *'  Ha ! 
ha !  "  said  another  voice.  Then  two  or  three  spoke  together 
further  out.  ''Ugh!  is  it  not"— "Ha!  ha !"—"  night  "— 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!"— "Is  it  not  "— "  Is  it  not  a  dark"— "Ha! 
ha !  ha  " — "  night  " — "  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  " — and  so  on  with  them, 
mimicking  and  making  fun  of  me  till  the  place  was  filled  with 
voices.  They  were  beneath  me  and  over  my  head;  they  were 
directly  in  front  of  me  and  on  both  sides.  They  faded  away 
one  after  the  other,  and  they  lowered  at  last  so  that  there  was 
not  in  them  but  a  whisper,  trembling  in  the  corners  of  the 
cavern. 

I  say  that  I  was  startled.  Fright  came  on  me  at  first,  and 
afterwards  the  wonder  and  awe  of  the  world  came  on  me,  so 
that  I  could  not  stir  from  the  place  in  which  I  was  standing 
for  five  minutes.     The  Gioblachan  beckoned  me  inside. 

"  An  echo,"  said  I,  when  he  had  closed  the  door. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  is  it  not  fine?  " 

"  I  never  before  heard  anything  like  it  except  once,  but  it 
could  not  come  near  this  at  all.  The  cavern  is  very  large, 
I  suppose." 

"  Be  sure  of  that.  You  are  standing  now  on  the  brink  of 
an  awful  chasm,  and  if  it's  an  inch,  it's  over  a  thousand  feet 
in  depth.  Do  not  go  too  far  out  when  I  am  showing  you  the 
cavern,  or  perhaps  you  might  get  a  reeling  in  your  head.  Keep 
behind  me  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  you." 

He  took  a  chip  of  pinewood,  and  put  a  split  in  its  end  with 
a  hatchet.  Then  he  got  a  wisp  of  tow  and  fixed  it  into  the 
split,  and"  twisted  it  into  a  knob  just  like  a  ball  on  the  top 
of  the  chip.  "When  it  was  firmly  fixed,  he  dipped  the  chip 
and  the  tow  into  a  pot  of  oil,  and  left  them  there  until  the 
oil  was  well  soaked  into  them. ,  I  observed  directly  that  he 
was  making  a  torch  in  order  to  show  me  the  cavern. 

"This  will  give  us  sufficient  light  now,",  he,  said,  and  he 
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"  CiuOi^Ait)  fe  feo  x^tAf-Ay,  r\x>6tAtnz  t)uinn  Anoif,"  a\^  f6,  Ajuf 
6u^\^  f6  ceine  ieif.  C«A"6mA|t  AmA6  50  b^MMC  tiA  g-^^gA  At^1f.  5ac 
cof  "oo  6uifeAmA|;  -O'.nn  vo  Cui^v  An  mAC-AtlA  ip^eA^i((A  tA|\  Aif 
cu$Ainri.  "O*  in"oui§  An  "  "^whlAtAn  "  An  c6iiife  6f  a  Cionn  A^i 
no-p  50  C^ruijinn  ^t)A^c  rriAit  A]^  An  UAiin,  A^uf  T)o  feAf  f6  50 
■oAnA  AmA6  A^t  bfUAC  An  pmlX.  Hi  "b^AniTAinn  pfein  6  "o^i  t»p.uigin^ 
mite  punc  ;  Ate,  a|\  nxjoig,  niA|\  A-oe^f  An  f  eAn-f^ocAt — "  TleAcn 
nA  cAiCise  meATtuigeAnn  f6  An  CAfcuifne." 

C6  50  "ocug  An  c6i|\fe  foluf  bfeAg  tiAi"?!)  nio-j^  p^A-OAf  ^un  Afi 
t)it  T)'  freifcmc  aCc  ArfiAin  fomnc  tieAg  "oe'n  CAffAig  6f  mo  Cionn 
Arti-p  Afv  5A(i  CAoO  t»iom.  /AmAC  uAinn  ni  •pAitt  Ann  aCc  "oofCAtJAf 
ct\om  CIU5  A5Uf  If  "oOig  Horn  pem  nA|\  -Oein  An  c6iffe  aCc  ^-tdo 
meA-ousAt).  X)i  f6  Corh  ciu$  -poin  5U|\  fAOii6Af  50  mb'  f?4iT)i^A 
tiom  e  $eAi\fA"6  te  fgin,  no  mAm  "oe  t;65*Ainc  im'  t^im.  t3iof  A5 
pA-pt^uige  'Oiom  p6in.  An  frAtt)  "oo  Giof  A5  f^ACAinc  AmAC,  cat)  "oo 
t)i  potuijce  CAoli  tiAf  "oe'n  -oofCA-oAf ,  Aguf  "oo  t)i  f 6  <iorh  "oiAtfiAiix 
5|\AineArhAit  fin  guf  Cuijt  f6  tsAttJAf  im  Cfoitse. 

"  tli't  iomA|\CA  te  f eif cmc  AmA6  uAinn  no  caoG  CuAf  "oinn,"  Af f' 
An  "  giobtAtAn,"  "  aCc  CAifbe^npAi*  m6  "6uic  Anoif  "ooiriineAdc 
An  ibuitt."     CuAfO  f 6  A]\  A  gtumift. 

"  tuig  fiof  A^uf  CAf^Aing  AmAc  50  bf uaC  nA  CAi|\H5e,'*  A|\ 
feifeAn,  "  CAim  Cun  An  coifife  "oo  CAiteAm  fiof." 

tuijeAf  fiof  mA|t  "o'  6|\T)ui§  f6  Aguf  -OfuitjeAf  awaC  50  liAi|^eAC 
50  f Alb  mo  CeAnn  CAf  X>xoJa6  nA  5A5A.  "Oo  t>ein  f6  f^m  An  |\u"o 
ceA"DnA.  CaiC  fe  ah  coiffe  AmAC  t?Ai"0  Aguf  p'of  Aguf  -pfof  teif 
cj\i"0  An  "oofCA"OAf.  t3iof  A5  b-jtAt  ^aC  eAn-noiminc  50  mbUAit- 
■peAt)  f6  An  coin  acc  n!0|^  buAit ;  Aguf  nio^  tAif beAn  f6  ^An-put) 
"ouinn.  t)iof  A5  -pAi-jte  ai|\  50  "oci  nA  f  Aib  Ann  aCc  fpfCAC.  C^inig 
piAn  nn'  fiiilib  Aguf  •otj'OAn  im'  CeAnn  6  beit  a^  p^ACAinc  Aif, 
Ajuf  "OO  CtMccAf  50  fmio^t.     fA  -OeifeAt)  "oo  CAitteAmAjt  fATiAfc 

AlfV   A|\  f  AT). 

"  Anoif,  CAT)  T>ei|\  cu,"  At\f'  An  "  5iot>tA6An  "  ifceAC  im*  CtUAif 
nuAijA  bi  An  coiffe  imcigte  Af  ^a-(>ai^c. 

"  Lei5  T»Am  50  p oilt,"  a^x^^a  mife,  "  50  gcuif pit)  m6  teieeAX)  nA 
cAipi^ge  iT)it»  me  pein  A^uf  An  pott  iiAtb-AfAt  ut)."  Aguf  t)o 
eu<iT)Af  A5  tApAT)Ait  ifcCAC  f An  mbocAn.  Ill  teigpoAt)  An  eAjtA 
t)&m  ei|\5e  im'  feAfAtti  50  -pAbAf  ifcig,  Aguf  biof  mAf  -Ouine  "oo 
XjeAX)  1  n-xSifT)e  a\\  tuAfgAn.  CAinig  An  "  "^^ohtAtAn  "  ifceAC  im' 
■oiAiT)  Agiif  t)iin  fe  An  TJOf Af. 

"  If  AifT)eA6  A^uf  If  miltceAC  An  Aic  i  feo,"  AffA  mife,  "  Aguf 
CA  Sfeim  im'  Cfoitie  te  buAtbAf." 

"  t)iof  fern  mAf  fin  Af  T)cuf,"  Af f'  An  "  J'obtAtAn,"  "  Aguf  1 
bfAT)  niof  mcAfA  n^  ca  cu^a  Ano»f,  m<^|^  if  beAj  nAf  CuiceAf 
ifce^C   A\\   itiuttAC  nio    Cmn   f.iti    545   An   CAfnA    buAif  no  tAn5Af 
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set  fire  to  it.  We  went  out  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm  again. 
Every  stir  we  made  the  echo  sent  us  back  an  answer.  The 
Gioblachan  raised  the  torch  over  his  head,  so  as  that  I  would 
get  a  good  view  of  the  cavern,  and  he  stood  out  boldly  on 
the  edge  of  the  chasm.  I  would  not  do  it  myself  if  I  got  a 
thousand  pounds;  but,  no  doubt,  as  the  proverb  says, 
"  Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

Though  the  torch  gave  fine  light,  I  could  not  see  a  thing, 
except  a  portion  of  the  rock  above  me  and  at  each  side.  Out 
from  us  there  was  nothing  but  a  heavy,  thick  darkness,  and 
I  believe  myself  the  torch  only  increased  it.  It  was  so  dense 
that  I  thought  it  possible  to  cut  it  with  a  knife,  or  to  take  a 
handful  of  it  in  my  hand.  I  was  asking  myself  while  I  was 
looking  out  what  was  hidden  behind  the  darkness;  for  it  was 
so  hideously  gloomy  that  it  filled  my  heart  with  terror. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  front  of  us  or  above  us," 
said  the  Gioblachan;  "  but  I  shall  show  you  the  depth  of  the 
chasm  now." 

He  went  on  his  knees. 
''  Lie  down  and  draw  out  to  the  edge  of   the  rock,"  said  he 
"  I  am  about  to  fling  down  the  torch." 

I  lay  down  as  he  ordered,  and  moved  out  carefully  till 
my  head  was  over  the  brink  of  the  chasm.  He  did  the 
same  thing  himself.  He  threw  the  torch  out  from  him  and 
down,  down  with  it  through  the  darkness.  I  was  expecting 
every  moment  that  it  would  strike  the  bottom,  but  it  did  not, 
and  it  showed  us  nothing.  I  was  watching  it  till  there  was 
in  it  but  a  spark.  A  pain  came  in  my  eyes  and  a  reeling  in 
my  head  from  being  looking  at  it,  and  I  trembled  to  the 
marrow.     At  last  we  lost  sight  of  it  altogether. 

"  Now  what  do  you  say?  "  said  the  Gioblachan  into  my  ear 
when  the  torch  had  disappeared. 

"Let  me  be  awhile,"  said  I,  "until  I  put  the  breadth  of 
the  rock  between  myself  and  that  dreadful  hole,"  and  I  went 
crawling  into  the  cabin.  The  fear  would  not  allow  me  to  rise 
until  I  was  inside,  and  I  felt  like  one  who  would  be  on  a 
swing.     The  Gioblachan  came  in  after  me  and  shut  the  door. 

"  This  is  a  strange  and  dreadful  place,"  I  said,  "  and  there 
is  a  '  lite '  in  my  heart  with  terror." 

"  I  was  like  that  first,"  said  the  Gioblachan,  "  and  far  worse 
than  you  are  now,  for  it  is  little  but  I  fell  head  foremost  into 
the  chasm  the  second  time  I  came  here;  but  I  am  used  to  i'c 
now  and  do  not  mind  it." 
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Atinfo  ;  Atz  zA  CAitije  A5AITI  Aitt  Atioif  A^uf  ni  Cui|Mm  fuim  ^ii 
bit  Ann." 

tJ65  f6  AnuAj^  tDogA  Aguf  fAigeAT)  "oo  Oi  Aige  fAn  mbot^n  A5 

"6.  |\A 

"  UAif  beAnpAi"6  m6  leiteAT)  nA  5A5A  •6uic  Anoif." 
"PuAifv  f6  mAm  bAffAig  Aguf  CAf  fe  Af  bio^A  nA  fAig^oe  6  Aguf 
t)ein  fS  coiffe  -Oe  mA|\  "oo  tiein  ye  ■oe'n  cftifeoig  foirhe  fin. 
tluAifv  bi  A  "OocAinc  olA  fuijce  A5  An  mbA^^AC,  "oo  Ctiif  -p^  ceine 
teif  Aguf  t)'of5Ait  fe  An  "oofAf.  "  "peAC  ahiaC  Anoif,"  a|\  f6 
'^S^r  rs^oil-  f^  tiAit)  6  cnix)  An  •oofCA'DAf  teif  An  mbogA.     CuAit) 

An    CfAljeAT)    AgUf    An    fOp     bA^AfAlg    Af    tAfAt)    50    fOlttfCAt    AITIAC, 

b'f6i"oin  c6at)  ftAC,  5An  An  CAOb  tAtt  "oo  btiAlAt)  ;  Aguf  Annfoin 
•00  CtAonuig  f6  fiof  1  nT)iAit)  A  6eite  Agtif  tuic  fe  iriAf  "oo  cuic 
An  coifife,  Aguf  1  5ceAnn  CAmAitt  "oo  fttn^eAt)  i  n"ooirhneACc  nA 
'S-A'S^  6  5An  eAn-fUT)  "oo  cAifbeAnc  *ouinn.  tli  niifoe  a  \^At>  5U|\ 
rh6A"oui$  fe  feo  An  m^At)  lonjAncAif  "oo  bi  im'  Cfoiiie  CeAnA: 

Cuif  f6  fcol  CAOb  Amuig  "oe'n  "oofAf.  "  Suit)  fiof  Annfo  50 
f 6it,"  Af  feifeAn,  "  50  gctiiffit)  cu  Aitne  A|\  An  5cnit)eA6cAin  a 
bionn  Annf  o  a^aiti  50  mime." 
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■Rtij  f6  Af  CeAnn  "oe  nA  ^unnAib  Aguf  Ciiifv  f6  pil^i-p  Ann;  Sut 
A  j^Aib  A  fiof  A^Am  CAT)  "OO  bi  gA  "OeAnAfh  Aige  "o'  Afouig  f6  An 
gunnA  A^uf  6AIC  fe  ufcAf  Af. 

"  Comf Aije  "Oe  CujAinn,"  AffA  mife,  A^uf  "oo  pfeAbAf  im 
fCAfArn  teif  An  n^eic  "oo  bAin  fe  AfAm.  SAOiteAf  50  fAib  An 
ftiAb  A5  cuicim  ifceAC  ofAinn.  "O'eifig  An  iriAc  AttA  vaAf.  blAt)m 
coifnige,  A^uf.  bi  An  fUAim  Corh  nuAtbAfAC  foin  guf  rhotuigeAf 
An  6AftAAi5  A5  cfiteAi!)  fum.  "O'lmtig  fe  UAinn  Aguf  CAinig  fe  ai(\. 
Aif  Afif  Aguf  Afif  eile,  A|\  nof  jtif  b'eigin  "OAm  mo  meAf aca  "oo 
Cuf  im'  CtuAf Alb  cun  An  "  fiuAitte  buAitte  "  "oo  CongbAitc  AmAC. 
Af  •ocuf  bi  f 6  Com  bof b  bAjAfCAC  teif  An  coif nij  ;  Annf oin  bi 
fe  50  5Afb  gtugAfAC  fA  mAf  X)eAt)  fUAim  nA  pAiffge  A5  bfifeAt) 
50  cf om  Af  CiocAf  cf AgA  ;  Aguf  n-A  "OiAi-O  fin  bi  f e  An-CofAifiAit 
leif  An  bpuAim  "Oo  tiucfA'6  o  clAi'de  A5  ctucim,  no  6  tfiucAitUb 
•00  beAt)  A5  jAbAit  tA\\.  bocAf  gAfb  ;  Aguf  Cfix)  An  bf ocfom  Aguf 
An  cfUfCAf  50  teif  CAinig  CugAinn  fUAim  mAf  pteAfgAt)  gunnAi 
m(5f  1  bfAt)  UAinn.  CaiC  An  "  ^lohtACAn  "  a  "oo  no  a  cfi 
•o'ufCAfAib    eite    Ajuf    bi    fonn    Aif    teAnArhAinc    "oo'n    gno,    aCc 

■o'lAffAf    Aif    A    tAbAlfC    fUAf.        t)i    An    mAC    AttA    50    tiAn-bfeAg    Af 

fAX>  aCc  bi  mo  t)6cAinc  AgAm  "Oe  An  uAif  fin  50  ti^ifite.      ACc  ni 
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He  took  down  a  bow-and-arrow,  which  he  had  in  the  cabin, 
saying : 

"  I  shall  show  you  the  breadth  of  the  chasm  now." 
He  got  a  handful  of  tow,  and  wound  it  round  the  point  of 
the  arrow,  and  made  a  torch  of  it,  as  he  did  of  the  pinewood 
chip  previously.     When  it  had  soaked  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
oil  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  opened  the  door. 

"  Look  out  now,"  said  he,  and  he  sent  the  torch  away  through 
the  darkness  by  means  of  the  bow.  The  arrow,  with  the  wisp 
of  tow  lighting  brightly,  went  out,  perhaps,  a  hundred  yards 
without  striking  the  other  side ;  then  it  inclined  downwards 
gradually,  and  fell  as  the  torch  did,  and  after  awhile  it  was 
swallowed  in  the  depths  of  the  chasm  without  showing  anything 
to  us.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  increased  the  wonder 
which  was  already  in  my  heart. 

He  placed  a  stool  outside  the  door. 

"  Sit  down  here  awhile,"  said  he,  "  until  you  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  company  I  have,  often  here." 


THE   ECHO. 
Feom  "An  Gioblachan,"  by  Thomas  Hayes. 

JBEe  took  one  of  the  guns  and  put  a  cartridge  in  it.  Before 
I  knew  what  he  was  about  he  raised  the  gun  and  fired  a  shot. 

"  The  protection  of  God  to  us!  "  said  I,  and  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  with  the  start  he  gave  me.  I  thought  the  mountain  was 
falling  in  on  us.  The  echo  arose  like  a  burst  of  thunder,  and 
the  sound  was  so  awful  that  1  felt  the  rock  trembling  beneath 
me.  It  faded  away  and  came  back,  again  and  again,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  to  keep 
out  the  roar  of  it.  At  first  it  was  as  fiercely  threatening  as 
thunder,  then  it  Avas  roughly  rumbling,  just  like  the  sound  of 
the  sea  breaking  heavily  on  a  stony  shore,  and  afterwards  it 
closely  resembled  the  sound  that  would  arise  from  the  falling 
of  a  dry  wall,  or  from  carts  going  over  a  rough  road ;  and 
through  all  the  clamour  and  confusion  came  a  noise  like  the 
explosion  of  big  guns  far  away.  The  Gioblachan  fired  two 
or  three  other  shots,  and  he  was  inclined  to  continue  the 
business,  but  I  asked  him  to  desist.  The  echo  was  very  fine 
indeed,  but  I  had  got  quite  enough  of  it,  for  this  time  at  all 
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j\Ait»   An    "  ^loblACAn  "   f^fCA   pof.     tos   T&  AtiuAf   p-oit   bi   ^t^ 
ct^o6At),  "oe'ri  bAttA,  Aguf  Cuij^  fe  i  5061^  1. 

"  An  "ocAitneAnn  ceot  Icac  ?  "   A^t  feifeAn. 

"  CAitneAnn  50  mAit,"  A^^fA  mife,  "  c^  fP^^f  ^of  -AgAm  Ann  1 
5Corhnui'6e." 

"  rtlA'f  mA^  fin  AcA  An  fs^At,"  Af  f 6,  "  geobAi*  c«  ce6t  Anoif 
no  iMArh." 

"  rtlA  ci>  f6  mAf  An  Ceol  "oo  tug  An  mAC  aUa  uAit)  0  CiAnAit) 
nA  bAC  teif ." 

"  6if c,"  AjA  f eif cAn,  A5  teiginc  g^ife  Af ,  "  Aguf  caCai^  "Oo 
t»f eit  nuAi^  cikim  cfioCnuigte." 

tofntng  -p^  A5  feinm,  Aguf  "oa  mb^inn  Ag  CAincgo  ceAnn  feAtc- 
rhAine  ni  ■f?6At)pAinn  ctiA|\Af5t)Ait  CeAf\c  "oo  tAbAifC  A^t  An 
5C6irhfeinm  "o'eifig  -pAn  UAirh.  "b'Aluinn  An  beit)teA'o6i|\  An 
"  5iot)tACAn  "  Aguf  bi  f6  'n-A  etiniAf,  "  6  neAfc  nA  CAitije,"  if 
T)6cA,  ceol  "OO  buAinc  Af  An  wac  AttA  Corn  niAit  teif  An  bfi-oit. 
T)A  mbeAt)  jaC  Sm-gteAf  ceot  1  n-6ifinn  bAiUjte  ifceAt  1  n-6An- 
riAttA  AtfiAin  Aguf  lAT)  go  teif  Af  fiut)At  1  n-6infeAcc,  ni  f^A-of a"6 
fiAT)  ceot  niof  binne  nA  niof  Aitne  nA  niof  CAitneAitiAige  "oo 
tAbAifC  tiAtA  r\A  An  ceot  "oo  tug  An  fit)it  Agtif  An  mAC  AttA  "Ouinn 
An  on!)6e  ux*.  C65  f6  An  cfon!)e  Aguf  An  c-AnAm  AfAm.  tliof 
rhotuijeAf  piAn  n^  cuiffe  r\A  eA^tA  nA  einnit)  eite  acc  AtfiAin 
AoibneAf  Aguf  fxXfAiti  Aignit)  An  f Ait)  "oo  bi  An  "  ^lobtACAn  "  A5 
feinm  Aguf  "o'  fAnfAinn  Annfoin  Ag  eifceAcc  teif  Af  feAt)  tAe 
Ajuf  oit)Ce  5An  beit  ctuffeAC  "Oe. 

tluAif  bi  f6  f^fCA  Cuif  fe  UAit)  An  fi"oit  .ASiif  tofnuig  f6  Ag 
CAinc  Af  Ceot  nA  bfiifeAnn  Agtif  bi  cuf  fiof  mof  AgAinn  mAf  geAtt 
Aif .  CAinceoif  Atuinn  'oob'  eA*  An  "  ^lobtAC^n  "  Aguf  b'Aic 
teAC  belt  A5  eifceAcc  teif.  t)A  tiorhcA  Aguf  bA  t^igeAnncA  nA 
fmAoince  "oo  bi  Aige  Aguf  "oo  cuic  An  5^^*i^5  o  ^'''^  b6At  Cotfi 
btAfOA  te  Ceot.  tli  f Aib  fe  "OAtt  Af  einnit).  "00  biof  A5  fmAoin- 
eArh,  Anoif  Aguf  Afif,  An  f ait)  "oo  bi  fe  A5  CAinc,  Af  An  gcAoi  'nA 
fAib  fe  A5  CAiteArh  a  cot)A  Aimfife  Aguf  Ag  fiAfftiige  ■oiom  fein 
cAt)  e  An  f At  bi  teif.  t)iof  -oeirhneAc  50  fAib  fe  teAt-CA"ocfoni 
Agtif  guf  b'ln  e  An  CiAtt  50  fAib  f C  A5  imteACc,  mAf  a  -oeAff a,  te 
hAef  An  tf AogAit  Aguf  A5  cuf  A  rhtiineit  1  jconcAbAifC  ;  aCc  ni 
fAib  fiof  AjAm  An  UAif  fin  Af  An  n\€^X)  Af  CuAiii)  fe  Cfix). 

riiof  teig  f6  t)Am  "out  fo-fA"OA  teif  nA  fniAoincib  feo  triAf 
tAffAing  f6  Cuige  feA"o65  Aguf  cofnuig  fe  A5  feinm  uiffi.  "Oa 
feAbAf  An  ceot  tdo  buAin  fe  Af  An  bfi-oit,  b'feAff  nA  fin  feAtc 
n-uAife  An  ceot  t)o  btiAin  fe  Af  An  bfeA-obis.  "Do  f^fuig  f6  a\^ 
5aC  uite  nit)  "D'AifigeAf  fUAf  50  "oci  fin.  Hi  tiubf a*  CAntAit  nA 
cfuinne  X)S  mbei"6if  50  teif  'fAn  uAitri  Ag  cAncAin  te  C6ite  cebt 
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events.     But  he  was  not  satisfied  yet.     He  tooli  down  a  fiddle 
which  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  got  it  ready. 
"  Do  you  like  music?  "  said  he. 

"  I  do,  well,"  I  said.     "  I  always  take  a  great  delight  in  it." 
"  If  that  is  so,"  said  he,  "  you'll  get  music  now  or  never." 

"  If  it  is  like  the  music  which  the  echo  gave  us  awhile  ago, 
do  not  mind  it." 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  an  1  pass  judgment  when  I 
am  finished." 

He  began  playing,  and  if  I  were  speaking  for  a  week,  I 
could  not  give  a  proper  description  of  the  harmony  which 
arose  in  the  cavern.  The  Gioblachan  was  a  splendid  violinist, 
and  he  was  able,  from  experience  I  suppose,  to  take  music 
from  the  echo  as  well  as  from  the  violin.  If  every  musical 
instrument  in  Ireland  was  gathered  into  one  great  hall,  and 
that  they  were  all  playing  together,  they  could  not  give  sweeter, 
nor  more  beautiful,  nor  more  delightful,  music  than  the  fiddle 
and  the  echo  gave  us  that  night.  It  lifted  the  heart  and  soul 
out  of  me.  I  felt  no  pain,  no  weariness,  no  fear,  no  anything 
but  delight  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  while  the  Gioblachan  was 
playing,  and  I  would  stay  there  listening  to  him  for  a  day 
and  a  night  without  being  tired. 

When  he  was  satisfied  he  put  aside  the  violin,  and  began 
to  talk  about  the  music  of  Ireland,  and  we  had  a  long  chat 
about  it.  The  Gioblachan  was  a  splendid  speaker,  and  you 
would  like  to  be  listening  to  him.  His  ideas  and  thoughts 
were  refined  and  learned,  and  the  Irish  fell  from  his  lips  as 
sweetly  as  music.  He  was  not  ignorant  about  anything.  I 
was  thinking,  now  and  again,  while  he  was  speaking,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  spending  his  time,  and  asking  myself 
what  was  the  reason  for  it.  I  was  certain  that  he  was  half 
crazy,  and  that  was  why  he  was  drifting,  as  you  might  say, 
with  the  winds  of  the  world,  and  putting  his  neck  in  danger; 
but  I  had  no  knowledge  then  of  all  he  had  suffered. 

He  did  not  let  me  go  too  far  with  those  thoughts,  for  he 
drew  out  a  flute  and  began  playing  on  it.  Though  excellent 
the  music  which  he  extracted  from  the  fiddle,  the  music  which 
he  took  from  the  flute  was  seven  times  better.  It  excelled 
everything  I  had  heard  till  then.  All  the  birds  of  the  universe, 
if  they  were  gathered  in  the  cavern  singing  together,  could 
not  give  more  heavenly  or  more  delectable  music.  The  flute 
brought  out  the  echo  far  better  than  anything  else. 
250 
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niof  tie^nrOA  ha  niof  Aoitine  uaca.  T)o  tug  An  peA'065  An  niAC 
AttA  AmAC  1  ftpAt)  niof  peAft^  A5«f  niof  binne  nA  eAn-|\ut)  eite. 

"  Cat*  "oei|\  cu  teif  fin  ?  "  At\f'  An  "  5iot)tACAn  "  nuAi]\  fgrnti 
f6  "OA  •pemneAtriAinc. 

"til  peA'OAf  pof,"  A|\-pA  mife,  "nApuiUm  pA  "OfAoi-deAtc.  *04 
mbeinn  A5  CAinc  A|a  peAt)  tAe  Aguf  btiAt)nA,  ni  peAT)-pAinn  a  innfinc 
"OUIC  An  tneA-O  Aoibnif  Agtif  CAitnirh  Agup  fAfAirfi  cfoi-6e  "oo  tuj 
An  ceot  uT)  "OAm.     tli't  ein-ceAcc  fUAf  tCAC." 

"  TIa  bAC  teip  An  bptAniAf  Anoif,"  A^Af'  An  "  "^^oXitAtAn." 

"  tli'tim  Ag  ptAmAf  1  n-eAn-co|\,"  A-pf a  mife,  acc  b'-fenDif  5Uf\ 
Cifvce  t)Am  A  \\.AX)  r\A  puit  ein  ceAcc  fUAf  te  "oeAftAtriACc  An  "  f^\\ 
1  nAit\T)e." 

"  Ca    cu    a5    CAinc    50    ciALtrhAf    Anoif,"    A-p    peifeAn,    A5    cu]a 

fJAlfVCe  Af . 

"  t3'i:ei"oi]\  e,"  ai(^x'A.  mife,  "  a6c  biof  Cun  a  j^at!)  nuAifV  biof  Ag 
SifceACc  teAC — " 

"  Aguf  teif  An  iDAC  AtlA,"  A|^  feifCAn. 

"  Agup  teif  An  mAC  AttA,  A-p  cajIa  An  ptAmAif — "oo  Cuif  -pe  1 
n-uifiAit  •OAm  An  cuAfAfgbAit  "oo  teijeAf  Aguf  "oo  6uAtAf  50  niinic 
1  "OCAob  ceoil  nA  n-AingeAt  if  nA  ptAitif."  • 

"  Tli'tim  Cfiotnuigce  1  n-eAn-Cof  f 6f,"  Af  feifCAn,  Aguf  •o'eifig 
f6  'n-A  fCAfArh. 

Uofnuig  f6  A5  Arh|\An.  t)i  gut  bjteAg  fonnitiA|\  ceotrhAf  A5  An 
"  n5iot)tA(iAn  "  Aguf  niof  CAitt  fe  eAnfut)  1  "ocAob  beic  ifcij  fAn 
tiAitti.  Til  feAX>Ai[\  f6in  CIA  aca  "oo  b'feAff  cun  An  mAC  AttA  "oo 
tAbAijtc  AmA(^ — An  fi'oit,  An  -peAXto^  no  gut  An  "  5iot)tA(iAin  "— 
no  CIA  ACA  A  -pAib  An  bAff  Aige  1  gcoitrifeinm  ;  aCc  if  *o6i5  tiom 
5t>f\  fA|\ui5  An  gut  offVA  50  teif.  CuAtAf  Cfi  CeAT)  "OAome  Ag 
gAbAit  ArhfAin  1  n-einpeAtc  6An-uAif  AtfiAin  1  liAttA  mof  1 
mt)Aite-AtA-CtiAt  ;  aCc  ce  50  fAib  An  ceot  Aguf  An  Coiitifeinm 
50  tiAn-bfeAj  Af  fAT),  ni  fAib  gm-ceAtc  fUAf  Aige  te  ceot  An 
"  ^lObtACAin  "  nuAif  tug  f6  UA^•6  "  An  TlAib  cu  Ag  An  gCAff Aig," 

AgUf    ntJAIf    "OO    bi    An    mAC    AttA    AgUf    An    "OOfO    "OO    CUIJ^    f6    fUAf 

jfATi  wAim  Ag  cui-oeACcAin  teip 
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"  What  do  you  say  to  that?  "  said  the  Gioblachan,  when  he 
ceased  playing. 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  but  I  am  under  some  spell,"  said  I.  "  If 
I  were  talking  for  a  year  and  a  day,  I  could  not  describe  to 
you  the  amount  of  pleasure,  and  delight,  and  satisfaction  of 
heart,  that  music  gave  me.     There  is  no  coming  near  you." 

"  Do  not  mind  the  flattery  now,"  said  the  Gioblachan. 

"I  am  not  flattering  at  all,"  I  said;  "but  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  there  is  no  coming  near  the  handiwork 
of  the  Creator." 

"  You  are  talking  sensibly  now,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  I;  "  but  I  was  about  to  say  when  I  was 
listening  to  you — " 

"  And  to  the  echo,"  he  said. 

"  And  to  the  echo — to  guard  against  flattery — it  reminded 
me  of  the  descriptions  which  I  often  read  and  heard  about 
the  angel  music  in  heaven." 

"  I  am  not  finished  at  all  yet,"  he  said,  and  he  stood  up. 

He  began  to  sing.  The  Gioblachan  had  a  fine  resonant 
musical  voice,  and  it  lost  nothing  by  being  in  the  cavern.  I 
do  not  know  which  of  them  was  the  best  to  bring  out  the 
echo — the  violin,  the  flute,  or  the  Gioblachan's  voice — or  which 
of  them  excelled  in  harmony ;  but  I  think  his  singing  surpassed 
the  others.  I  heard  three  hundred  people  singing  together  in 
a  great  hall  in  Dublin  at  one  time,  but  though  the  music  and 
the  harmony  were  very,  very  fine,  they  could  not  come  near  the 
Gioblachan's  singing  when  he  rendered  "  Were  You  at  the 
Rock,"  and  when  the  echo  and  the  musical  murmur  which  he 
aroused  in  the  cavern  were  accompanying  him. 


•ouAtTiA   <\oti-$nTrti. 

tlA'OAOine  :-— 

COm^S  O  n-AnnUAC-din,  pile  Co'nnACc<^(i  AcA^^preACjaAn. 

m^me  nt  ntos^in.  beAn  An  ci$a. 

UtIA,  ingeAti  itlAipe; 

S6AmuS  O  ti-lAUAinn,  aca  luAi-Oce  te  OriA. 

St$t6,  cOtfiA|\r-A  "oo  ttlAipe. 

piobAii^e,  cOttiA^fAfiriA  A5uf  "OAoine  eile. 

^IC  ;— 

UeAt  peiLm6ii\  i  sCuige  ITIurhAn  c6a"o  bliAttAti  6  foin.  C4  -piji 
Aguf  mriA  Ag  "oul  cfiT)  a  C6ite  in  fAn  ci$,  no  'nA  feAfArii  coif 
nA  inbAllA,  AkrhAiL  A5Uf  "oa  nibeit  ■OArhfA  CfxioCnuigte  aca. 
"CS  Uom^f  O  n-Ann|\ACAin  aj  CAinc  te  IJnA  i  bpioj\-tofA<i  nA 
fcAi"oe.  UA  An  piobAit^e  Ag  pAfjAt)  a  piobAit)  aija,  le  cofu$A-6 
A\\.  feinm  A|\if,  aCc  "00  beip  SSAniAf  O  b-lA|\Ainn  "oeoC  Cuise, 
Ajiif  fCA"OAnn  f6.  CAgAnn  peAf^  05  50  h-tJnA  le  n-A  CAbAit\c 
AmAt  -A]\  An  ut^lAjA  Cum  •OArhf  a,  a6z  "oiulcAnn  p  t)o. 

l9HA. — HA  bi  m'0o"6t\u$A"0  Anoif.-  riAt  bpeiceAnn  cii  50  bpuil 
ins  Aj;  6ifceAtc  te  n-A  bi:uit  feifeAn  "o'a  |\At)  liom.  |  Leif  An 
n-Ann|AA(iAnA(i]  :     leAn  teAC,  ca-o  6  fin  "oo  bi  cii  'fA-O  a]1  bAtt  ? 

COm^^S  O  ti-AnnUACAin.— Ca-o  6  -oo  bi  An  bo-OAC  fjn  "o'A 
lOiff  Alt)  ojtc  '? 

On  A. — As  iAj\nAit>  -OArhfA  ot\m,  "oo  bi  f6,  Atz  ni  CiubjiAinn 
■OC  ^* 

tn  AC  U1  Ji-Atin. — If  cinnce  nAC  "ociubftA,  If  ■061$,  ni  rheAfAnn 
cu  50  tei5finn-fe  x>q  -buine  aja  bit  "OArhfA  Icac,  <io»ti  fAt)  Ajuf 
cA  mife  Ann  fo.  A\  a  IJnA,  ni  f Aib  fotAf  nA  fCcAifiAit  A^Avn  te 
fATDA  50  'ocAims  m6  Ann  f o  AnoCc  A^uf ,50  bf ACAit)  ni6  Cuf A  1 

UT1A. — Cat)  &  An  f6tAf  -ouic  mife  ? 

ITIAC  111  n-Atin. — riuAijA  acA  mAi-oe  teAt-^oigce  in  fAn 
ceine,  nAC  bf A^Ann  f^  f6tAf  nuAi^A  "oOifceAit  uif^e  ai^a  ? 

IJHA. — If  X)6ig,  ni't  cufA  teAt'-Ooisce. 

mAC  tJI  b-Alltl. — CA  m^,  Ajuf  cA  cfi  ceAtfArhnA  •oe  mo 
^tAoi-Oe,   "oSigce   A^uf   toipste   Ajtif   CAirce,    A5    cfoit)    teif    An 

fAOJAt,  AJUf  An  fAOgAt  A^  CfOIT)  tlOm-fA. 

IJtl  A. — tli  f^ACAnn  ru  Corh  -oonA  fin  ! 

m  AC  til  b-ATin. — tic  !  A  tlnA  ni  KiosAin,  ni't  Aon  eotAf  aj;at)- 
f  A  Ap  bCAtA  An  bAifO  boiCc,  AcA  gAn  ccaC  5An  ceAjAp  5An  ci05- 
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HanrAHAN. — A  wandering  poet. 

Sheamus  O'Heran. — Engaged  to  OONA. 

Maurya. —  The  woman  of  the  house, 

Sheela. — A  neighbor. 

OONA. — Maurya's  daughter. 

Neighbors  and  a  piper  who  have  come  to  Maurya's  house  for  a  dance. 

Scene. — A  farmer's  house  in  Muttsier  a  hundred  years  ago.  Men  and 
women  moving  about  and  standing  round  the  wall  as  if  they  had  just  finished 
a  dance.     Hanrahan,  in  the  foreground,  talking  to  Oona. 

The  piper  is  begittning  a  preparatory  drone  for  another  dance,  but  Sheamus 
brings  him  a  drink  and  he  stops.  A  man  has  come  and  holds  out  his  hand  to 
Oona,  as  if  to  lead  her  out,  but  she  pushes  him  away. 

Oona. — Don't  be  bothering  me  now ;  don't  you  see  I'm  listen- 
ing to  what  he  is  saying.  [To  Hankahan]  Go  on  with  what 
you  were  saying  just  now. 

Haneahan. — What  did  that  fellow  want  of  you  ? 

Oona. — He  wanted  the  next  dance  with  me,  but  I  wouldn't 
give  it  to  him. 

Hankahan. — And  why  would  you  give  it  to  him  ?  Do  you 
think  I'd  let  you  dance  with  anyone  but  myself  as  long  as  I 
am  here.  Ah,  Oona,  I  had  no  comfort  or  satisfaction  this  long 
time  until  I  came  here  to-night,  and  till  I  saw  yourself. 

Oona. — What  comfort  am  I  to  you  ? 

Haneahan. — When  a  stick  is  half-burned  in  the  fire,  does  it 
not  get  comfort  when  water  is  poured  on  it  ? 

Oona. — But  sure,  you  are  not  half-burned  ? 

Haneahan. — I  am,  and  three-quarters  of  my  heart  is  burned, 
and  scorched  and  consumed,  struggling  with  the  world  and 
the  world  struggling  with  me. 

Oona. — You  don't  look  that  bad. 

Haneahan. — Oh,  Oona  ni  Regaun,  you  have  not  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  a  poor  bard,  without  house  or  home  or  havings, 
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t)A-p5  aCc  6  A5  imteACc  A^uf  A5  fiof-itnteACc  te  pATi  a^a  ■pu'O^ATi 
CfAOgAit  rh6i|\,  5An  "ouine  A|\  bit  leif  aCc  e  pein.  tli't  mAToin  in 
fAn  CfeAcctriArtn  ntiAif  eifijim  fUAf  riAc  n-Ab|\Aim  tiotn  pein  50 
mb'-pcAfu  t)Am  ah  tiAig  'riA  ad  feAcnAti.  Tli'l  Aon  -fiut)  A5  feAfAtfi 
t)Am  aCc  ATI  bfonncAnu]^  X)0  puAi|\  me  6  "Oia — mo  tu^x>  Ab|\An. 
lltiAin  cofAijim  oft\A  rin,  imtijeAnn  mo  bfon  Aguf  mo  buAi-OfAeATi 
t)iom,  Ajuf  ni  (iuimmgim  niof  mo  An  mo  5eA|\-cnA"0  A5Uf  a|v  mo 
mi-A"0.  Agiif  ATioif,  6  ConriAic  me  tufA,  a  IJnA,  cim  50  bpuit  ^ut) 
eile  Ann,  niof  binne  'riA  riA  b-AbnAin  |:eiTi  ! 

IJTIA. — If  longATicAC  Ati  bfonncATiuf  6  "Oia  ati  bAt\"Dtii5eA(ic. 
Com  pA-OA  Aguf  CA  fin   .^gAT)  nA(5  bfuit  cu  niof  fAi"6b|\'e  nA  tuCc 

fCUIC  AgUf  fCOIf,   tuCC  bo  Agtlf  eAl   A15. 

ITIAC  til  b-ATin. — A  !  A  IJnA,  if  mof  An  beAnnACc  aCc  if  mo|A 
An   rhALlAcc,   teif,   "oo   "Oiiine   e  "oo   beic   'nA   bAfo.      peuc   mife  ! 

bf Ult    CA^AAIT)    AgAm    Af    An    f AOJAt    f O  ?        t)f tilt    f CAf    b    O    Af    ttlAlt 

teif  me  ?  t)fuit  st^At)  Ag  "ouine  Af  bic  ofm  ?  t)im  Ag  imceACr, 
mo  (!;At)An  boCc  Aonf ahac,  Af  fii"0  An  Cf AogAit,  mA|\  Oifin  An^oiAij 
nA  peinne.  t)ionn  fUAt  A5  h-mte  "Ouine  ofm,  ni't  fUAC  A5At)-fA 
ofm,  A   UnA  ? 

"UTl-A. — TIa  ti-AbAi|\  t^uT)  mA|\  fin,  ni  fei-oiit  50  bfuit  puAt  A5 
•ouine  Af  bit  o|AC-f  . 

mAC  til  ti-ATlTI. — Ua|V  tiom  A^uf  fuit)fimiT)  1  gciiinne  An  cije 
le  Ceite,  Ajuf  "oeAiAf Ait)  me  "Ouic  An  c-Abf An  "oo  finne  me  t)uic. 
If  ofc-fA  finneAf  e. 

[ImtijeAnn  fiA"o  50  "oci  An  coifneutt  if  fAToe  on  fCAi"o,:  Agtif 
fui-OeAnn  fiA"o  AnAice  te  Ceite.] 

[Cig  Sijte  AfceAt.] 

ST^t-G. — CAini5  me  cugA-o  com  tuAt  Agiif  'o'feu'o  me. 

TT1A1K6. — CeAt)  fAitce  forhAt). 

si  5^^- — Ca"o  ca  Af  flub  At  A5  X)  Anoif  ' 

TTlAlTie. — ■A'S  cofugAt)  ACAmui-Q.  t)i  Aon  pofvc  AttiAin  AgAinn, 
Agtif  Anoif  CA  An  piobAife  A5  6t  'Oije.  UofocAit)  An  •OAtfifA  Afif 
nuAif  beit)eAf  An  piobAife  feit). 

STgt^G. — Ua  nA  •OAoine  A5  bAitiugAt)  AfceAC  50  mAit,  b6n!) 
•OAtrifA  bfeAj  AgAinn. 

TT1-A1TI6.— t)ei"6  A  ^ijte,  aCc  ca  feA^A  aca  Ann  Aguf  b'feAjtf 
Liom  Amuig  nA  Afcij  e  !      "peuC  e. 

Stjte. — If  A|v  An  bfeAf  fA"OA  "oonn  acA  cu  A5  CAinc,  nAC  eAt)  ? 
An  feAf  fin  aca  A5  coitifA-O  Com  "otut  fin  te  IJnA  in  fAn  scoif- 
neutt  Anoif.      CA'f  b'Af  e,  no  cia  ti-e  fein  ? 

tn^lTie. — Sin  e  An  f5|\Aifce  if  mo  tAinij  1  n-Cifinn  AfiArh, 
UomAf  O  b-AnnfACAin  tugAnn  fiAT)  Aif,  aCc  UomAf  "RogAife  bvt) 
C6i|\  "DO  bAifceAt)  Aif ,  1  gceAfc.  OfA  !  nAC  f Ait)  An  mi-At)  ot\m,  6 
■00  teACc  AfceAC  CujAinn,  Cof  A|\  bit,  AnoCc  ! 
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but  he  going  and  ever  going  a-drifting  through  the  wide  world, 
without  a  person  with  him  but  himself.  There  is  not  a 
morning  in  the  week  when  I  rise  up  that  I  do  not  say  to  myself 
that  it  would  be  better  to  be  in  the  grave  than  to  be  wandering. 
There  is  nothing  standing  to  me  but  the  gift  I  got  from  God, 
my  share  of  songs ;  when  I  begin  upon  them,  my  grief  and  my 
trouble  go  from  me,  I  forget  my  persecution  and  my  ill  luck, 
and  now,  since  I  saw  you  Oona,  I  see  there  something  that  is 
better  even  than  the  songs. 

Oona. — Poetry  is  a  wonderful  gift  from  God,  and  as  long  as 
you  have  that,  you  are  more  rich  than  the  people  of  stock 
and  store,  the  people  of  cows  and  cattle. 

Hanrahan. — Ah,  Oona,  it  is  a  great  blessing,  but  it  is  a  great 
curse  as  well  for  a  man,  he  to  be  a  poet.  Look  at  me !  have  I 
a  friend  in  this  world  ?  Is  there  a  man  alive  who  has  a  wish 
for  me,  is  there  the  love  of  anyone  at  all  on  me  ?  I  am  going 
like  a  poor  lonely  barnacle  goose  throughout  the  world;  like 
Usheen  after  the  Fenians ;  every  jDerson  hates  me.  You  do  not 
hate  me,  Oona? 

Oona. — Do  not  say  a  thing  like  that;  it  is  impossible  that 
anyone  would  hate  you. 

Hanrahan. — Come  and  we  will  sit  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
together,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  little  song  I  made  for  you :  it 
is  for  you  I  made  it.  \_They  go  to  a  coimer  and  sit  down  together. 
Sheela  comes  in  at  the  door.~\ 

Sheela. — I  came  to  you  as  quick  as  I  could. 

Maurya. — And  a  hundred  welcomes  to  you. 

Sheela. — What  have  you  going  on  now  ? 

Maurya. — Beginning  we  are;  we  had  one  jig,  and  now  the 
piper  is  drinking  a  glass.  They'll  begin  dancing  again  in  a 
minute  when  the  piper  is  ready. 

Sheela. — There  are  a  good  many  people  gathering  in  to  you 
to-night.     We  will  have  a  fine  dance. 

Matjrya.— Maybe  so,  Sheela,  but  there's  a  man  of  them  there, 
and  I'd  sooner  him  out  than  in. 

Sheela. — It's  about  the  long  brown  man  you  are  talking, 
isn't  it  ?  The  man  that  is  in  close  talk  with  Oona  in  the  corner. 
Where  is  he  from  and  who  is  he  himself  ? 

Maurya, — That's  the  greatest  vagabond  ever  came  into 
Ireland;  Tumaus  Hanrahan  they  call  him,  but  it's  Hanrahan 
the  rogue  he  ought  to  have  been  christened  by  right.  Aurah, 
wasn't  there  the  misfortune  on  me,  him  to  come  in  to  us  at  all 
to-night. 
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Sf  $t6. — Cia'ii  r6|\c  "ouine  fe  ?  VlAt  pe^p  ■o^auca  At)f^ti  Af 
ConriAtCAit)  6  ?  CuAlAit)  vn&  CAitic  Aip,  Ce^riA,  Aguf  X)e\\i  fiAT)  tiAC 
bpuit  "OArhf6it\  eile  i  n-eipinn  Com  triAit  leif  :  but)  rhAit  Uom  a 
peicfinc  Ag  "OAttifA. 

TD-AIUG. — 5fAin  50  xie6  a\<  An  mbiteAtfitiAC  !  C^'r  AgAm-fA  50 
f6  rhAit  CIA  'n  cineAt  acA  Ann,  mA|\  t)i  fOt^c  CAptAnAif  i"oi|\  6  p6in 
A^ui*  An  C^ATJ-peAf  -DO  bi  AgAm-fA,  Ajtif  If  minic  CuAlAi'd  ni6  0 
'OiAfmuit)  boCc  {50  n-D^AnAn:)  "Oia  ci^ocAi^Ae  Ait\ !)  cia  'n  f Ot^c 
•ouine  t»i  Ann.  t)i  f^  'nA  rh^ijifcip  fgoile,  fiof  1  sConnACcAiO, 
aCc  Glut)  h-uite  CteAf  Aije  but)  rheAfA  nA  a  C61  e.  A's  fio;t- 
O^AnAtti  AbfAn  "oo  biot)  fe,  Ajuf  A5  61  uifse  beAtA,  A^uf  ^5  cup 
rnifif  Af  bun  AmeAfg  nA  5c6tnA|tfAn  te  n-A  CuiT>  CAince.  X)e^]\ 
fiAt)  nAC  bpuit  beAn  in  fnA  CU15  ciiijib  nA6  meALl]:<N'0  f^..  1r 
meAfA  6  nA  "DorhnAtL  nA  5f\6ine  fA"o  o.  ACx:  but)  6  "oeiiAeAt)  An 
•pS^il  5Uf\  f UA15  n  -pAgAiic  AmAC  Af  An  bpAiA|\Aif ce  6  a|\  pA"o.  'puAit\ 
f6  Aic  eile  Ann  fin,  Ate  teAn  f6  "oo  nA  clcAfAnnAib  ctA"onA,  gujA 
fUAigeAt)  ahiaC  A^Aif  6,  Aguf  Afif  eite,  teif.  Aguf  Aiioif  ni'l  Aic 
nA  ceAt  nA  "OAXJAit)  Aige  aCc  6  beit  Ag  jAbAil  nA  ci^e,  A5  "o^AnAtti 
Ab|\An  Aguf  A5  f AgAit  toifcin  nA  n-oitxie  o  ua  "OAOinib.  Hi  t)iut- 
cdCAit)  X)uine  Af  bit  6,  mA|\  ca  fAicCiof  of pA  lAoitihe.  If  in6n  An 
pile  (g,  Aguf  b'6i"oit\  50  n-o^Anf At)  f6  ^^Ann  o|\c  "oo  gfe^-mOCAt)  50 
•oed  t)uic,  •oA  5cuit\feA  feAfg  Aip. 

STJte. —  50  bfoiiut)  "OiA  ofit\Ainn.  ACc  cja^a-o  "do  tug  AfceAC 
AnoCc  6  ? 

tTl/dTRG. — t!)i  f6  A5  CAifceAt  nA  cife,  Aguf  CuAlAit)  f6  50  fAib 
"OArhfA  le  belt  Ann  fo,  Aguf  tAinig  f^  AfceAt,  mA]\  bi  e6lAf  Aige 
OffAtnn, — bi  f6  m6f  50  \e6\\  te  mo  <i6A'o-feA|\.  If  longAncAC 
mAt\  c4  f(J  A5  •o^AnAiri  AmAt  a  flije-beAtA,  Co|\  Ajt  bit,  Ajuf  gAn 
Aije  Ate  A  tuit)  AbjAin.  'Oeit\  fiAt)  nAt  bfuit  Aic  a  fVAtAit)  f6  uAt 
"ocugAnn  nA  mnA  5f At),  A5Uf  nAt  "ocujAnn  nA  fi|\  fuAt  t)o. 

ST^tG  [a5  bfeit  A|A  juAlAinn  ttlAine]. — lompuig  "oo  CeAnn,  a 
itli^ipe,  feucb  6  Anoif  ;  4  f6in  Ajuf  "o'  in  jcAn-fA,  Ajuf  ^n  "o^ 
iloisionn  buAilce  AfA  t6ile.  Ua  f6  ca|\  6if  Abt^-im  x)o  t)6AnArii 
•pi,  Aguf  cA  f6  t)'ii  ttiunAt)  t)i  A5  cojAfnuiS  in  a  ctuAif.  OpA, 
An  biteArrinAt  I  b6it)  f6  A5  cut\  a  tuit)  pifCfeOg  A|\  l1nA  Anoif 

ITI-diRO- — Ot  6n  !  50  "oeo  !  tlAt  mi-At)AtnAtl  tAimg  f6  1  C4 
f6  A5  CAinc  te  flnA  n-uile  mOimit)  6  tAinig  f6  AfceAt,  ci\i  UAij^e 
6  foin.  Tlinne  m6  mo  t)ittiott  te  n-A  fgAjtAt)  6  t^ite.  Ate  teip 
f6  0|\m.  CA  UnA  bote  cugtA  -oo  ti-uite  f6t\c  fCAn-AbfAn  Aguf 
feAn-f<i!m6if  x)e  fs^AlCAib,  Aguf  if  binn  teif  An  5ci\4acui|\  beit 
Aj:  6ifceAte  teif,  mAj\  cA  b6At  Aige  fin  "oo  b]i6Aj;pAt)  An  fm6tAt 
ve'xy  ti\Aoib.     Ud'f  ASAX)  50   bfuil   An  pofAt)  feit)ce  focfuigte 
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Sheela. — ^What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ?  Isn^t  he  a  man  that 
makes  songs,  out  of  Connacht?  I  heard  talk  of  him  before, 
and  they  say  there  is  not  another  dancer  in  Ireland  so  good  as 
him.    I  would  like  to  see  him  dance. 

Maueta. — Bad  luck  to  the  vagabond !  It  is  well  I  know 
what  sort  he  is,  because  there  was  a  kind  of  friendship  between 
himself  and  the  first  husband  I  had,  and  it's  often  I  heard  from 
poor  Diarmuid — the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him! — what  sort 
of  person  he  was.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  do^vn  in  Connacht, 
but  he  used  to  have  every  trick  worse  than  another,  ever 
making  songs  he  used  to  be,  and  drinking  whiskey  and  setting 
quarrels  afoot  among  the  neighbours  with  his  share  of  talk. 
They  say  there  isn't  a  vvoman  in  the  five  provinces  that  he 
wouldn't  deceive.  He  is  v/orse  than  Donal  na  Greina  long  ago. 
But  the  end  of  the  story  is  that  the  pries':  routed  him  out  of  the 
parish  altogether ;  he  got  another  place  then,  and  followed  on 
at  the  same  tricks  until  he  was  routed  out  again,  and  another 
again  with  it.  Nov/  he  has  neither  place  nor  house  nor  any- 
thing, but  he  to  be  going  the  country,  making  songs  and 
getting  a  night's  lodging  from  the  people.  Nobody  \\ill  refuse 
him,  because  they  are  afraid  of  him.  He's  a  great  poet,  and 
maybe  he'd  ma.ke  a  rann  on  you  that  would  stick  to  you  for 
ever,  if  you  were  to  anger  him. 

Sheela. — God  preserve  us,  but  what  brought  him  in  to- 
night? 

Matjeya. — He  was  traveling  the  country  and  he  heard  there 
was  to  be  a  dance  here,  and  he  came  in  because  he  knew  us; 
he  was  rather  great  with  my  first  husband.  It  is  wonderful 
how  he  is  making  out  his  way  of  life  at  all,  and  he  with 
'nothing  but  his  share  of  songs.  They  say  that  there  is  no 
place  that  he'll  go  to  that  the  women  don't  love  him  and  that 
the  men  don't  hate  him. 

Sheela  {catching  Matte, ya  ly  the  shoulder). — Turn  your 
head,  Maurya,  look  at  him  now,  himself  and  your  daughter, 
and  their  heads  together ;  he's  whispering  in  her  ear ;  he's  after 
making  a  poem  for  her  and  he's  whispering  it  in  her  ear.  Oh, 
the  villain,  he'll  be  putting  his  spells  on  her  now. 

IIaueya. — Ohone,  go  deo !  isn't  a  misfortune  that  he  came? 
He's  talking  every  moment  v\'ith  Oona  since  he  cam.e  in  three 
hours  ago.  I  did  my  best  to  separate  them  from  each  other, 
but  it  failed  me.  Poor  Oona  is  given  up  to  every  sort  of  old 
songs  and  old  made-up  stories,  and  she  thinks  it  sweet  to  be 
listening  to  him     The  marriage  is  settled  between  herself  and 
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foij^  OnA  A'z.uy  S^AiiiAf  O  h-ljifVAinn  Ann  fin,  nAite  <^'n  lA  intjua. 
peuC  S^Amur  boCc  A5  An  -ootAUf  Aguf  e  A5  pAit\e  oppA.  Ca  t)t\6n 
A5Uf  ceAnnpAoi  Aift.  If  fufuf  a  peicfinc  50  mbui!)  triAit  te 
S^Atnuf  An  fSfAifoe  fin  no  tAtZAt>  An  nnoimi'o  feo.  X^A  fAicCiof 
mop  Ofim  50  mb^it)  An  ceAnn  lompuigce  Afv  linA  Le  n-A  Cuix)  GLat)- 
AipcACc.  Corn  cinnce  <^'f  c<i  m6  be6,  ciucfAit)  otc  Af  -An  oitxie 
feo. 

Sf  j^tG. — Aguf  nAO  Gt?6AX)FA  A  Cufi  AmAt  ? 

IHAIRG. — "O'v^A-ofAinn  ;  ni't  'ouine  Ann  fo  •00  Cui-oeOCA*  leif, 
munA  mbeit  beAn  no  "06.  A6c  if  pte  n\6\<  6,  A^uf  cA  mAllACc 
Aiv^e  "oo  fjoitcfeAt)  nA  cf^Ainn  Aguf  "oo  f^Abf A"6  nA  ctoO.A.  "Oeijx 
fiA-o  50  lobtAnn  An  fiot  in  fAn  CAtAtfi,  Ajiif  50  n-imti$eAnn  a 
5Cui'o  bAinne  6  nA  bAt  nuAm  tugAnn  pie  niAt\  6  fin  a  tfiAttACc 
•061b,  mS  fiuAigeAnn  "ouine  Af  An  ceAC  6.  ,  ACc  -oA  nibeit  f6  Atnuig, 
•^iife  rno  bAnnufOe  nAC  teigfinn  AfceActi  AtM'f  6. 

Sl$te. — Tfi.  |\A(iAt>  f6  f6in  AmAC  50  coaeArfiAil.  "i  belt  Aon 
bjAig  in  A  Cult)  niAtlACc  Ann  fin  ? 

TTl^lUei — tli   belt.  1  ACc   ni   fACAi^d   f6   ahiaC   50   coileArtiAiU 

AgUf   ni    tig   tlOm  f  A  a   l^UAgAt)    AITIAC   A|t    eASLA   A   tflAltACC. 

Sf$lG.  — feuC  S6Amuf  bo6t.  ■  "CS  f6  "out  Anonn  50  ti-UnA. 

[6i|M$eAnn  S6Aniuf  1  c6ii!!)eAnn  f6  50  li-l3nA.] 

S6AtTltlS. — An  n-OArnfoCAi-d  cu  An  fit  feo  tiom-fA,  a  tJnA, 
nuAit^  tt6it)eAf  An  piobAife  ffiiT!). 

tJIAC  tJI  n-AIITl  [as  6if$e1. — If  mife  Uotn^f  O  1i-AnnfA6^in, 
Aguf  zA  xr\6  Ag  lAbAij^c  te  tinA  Hi  TliosAin  Anoif,  Ajuf  Com  fAt) 
A^uf  b^i-OeAf  fonn  uiffe-fe  t^eit  A5  CAinc  tiom-fA  ni  teigpit)  m6 
•o'Aon  t)uine  eite  -00  teACc  eA'citAinn. 

SfiAtntiS  [sAn  Ai]\e  ai\  ItlAC  tli  h-AnnfACAin]. — HaC  tit)Ani- 
f  oCAit)  cu  tiom,  A  "UnA  ? 

triAC  til  H-ATin  [50  fioCrhAf]. — n^it  -bubAifc  mC  teAC  Anoif 
5ut\  tioin-fA  "00  t)i  IJnA  Hi  UiogAin  A5  cAinc  ?  1mti$  tCAC  At^  An 
mditnit),  A  lioT>Aig,  Aguf  nA  cOg  ctAmpA|\  Ann  fO. 

S6AmtlS.— A  tJnA 

TTIAC  tJI  ti-Ann  [a5  t)6icit].— V^5  fin  ! 

[ImtigeAnn  S^AWAf  Aguf  C15  f6  50  "ocT  An  beij^c  feAn-tfinAOi.] 

S^AfntlS. — A  ItlAife  tli  Rio^Ain,  cA  m6  A5  iAf|iAi"0  ceA-o  o|\c- 
fA  An  fSfUMfce  mi-ATiA'rfiAit  rheifseAtfiAit  fin  "oo  CAiteArh  ahiaC  Af 
An  ci$.  IDA  teijeAnn  cu  "OAm,  cuiffii!)  mife  ATjuf  mo  beifc  t>eA\y- 
K)i[^AtA\^  AtwAt  €,  Aguf  nuAiji  t>6it)eAf  fC  Amuijg  f oCf.aCAit)  mife  te>f. 
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Sheamus  O'Herin  there,  a  quarter  froin  to-day.  Look  at  poor 
Sheamus  at  the  door,  and  he  watching  them.  There  is  grief 
and  hanging  of  the  head  on  him ;  it's  easy  to  see  that  he'd  like 
to  choke  tlic  vagabond  this  minute.  I  am  greatly  afraid  that 
the  head  will  be  turned  on  Oona  with  his  share  of  blathering. 
As  sure  as  I  am  alive  there  will  come  evil  out  of  this  night. 

SnEELA. — And  couldn't  you  put  him  out  ? 

Maurya. — I  could.  There's  no  person  here  to  help  him 
unless  there  would  be  a  woman  or  two;  but  he  is  a  great  poet, 
and  he  has  a  curse  that  would  split  the  trees  and  that  would 
burst  the  stones.  They  say  the  seed  will  rot  in  the  ground 
and  the  milk  go  from  the  cows  when  a  poet  like  him  makes  a 
curse,  if  a  person  routed  him  out  of  the  house;  but  if  he  were 
once  out,  I'll  go  bail  that  I  wouldn't  let  him  in  again. 

Sheela. — If  himself  were  to  go  Out  willingly,  there  would 
be  no  virtue  in  his  curse  then  ? 

Matjrya. — There  would  not,  but  he  will  not  go  out  willingly, 
and  I  cannot  rout  him  out  myself  for  fear  of  his  curse. 

Sheela. — Look  at  poor  Sheamus.  He  is  going  over  to  her. 
[Sheamus  gets  up  and  goes  over  to  Aer.] 

Sheamus. — Will  you  dance  this  reel  with  me,  Oona,  as  soon 
as  the  piper  is  ready  ? 

Hanrahan  {rising  up) — I  am  Tumaus  Hanrahan,  and  I  am 
speaking  now  to  Oona  ni  Regaun,  and  as  long  as  she  is  willing 
to  bo  talking  to  me,  I  will  allow  no  living  person  to  come 
between  us. 

Sheamus  [loithout  heeding  Hanrahan). — Will  you  not  dance 
with  me,  Oona  ? 

Hanrahan  {savagely). — Didn't  I  tell  you"  now  that  it  was  to 
me  Oona  ni  Regaun  was  talking?  Leave  that  on  the  spot,  you 
clown,  and  do  not  raise  a  disturbance  here. 

Sheamus. — Oona 


Hanrahan  {shouting) .—A^QBiVO,  that!  (Sheamus  goes  away 
and  comes  over  to  the  two  old  women). 

Sheamus. — Maurya  Regaun,  I  am  asking  permission  of  you 
to  threw  that  ill-mannerly,  drunken  vagabond  out  of  the  liouse 
Myself  and  my  two  brothers  will  put  him  out  if  you  will  allow 
us ;  and  when  he's  outside  I'll  settle  with  him. 
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niAilUe. — O  !  A  S^AiTiAif,  tiA  neAn.  CA  ^rAicCiof  oimti  i^oitfie^ 
Ud  mAltACc  Aige  fin  "oo  fjoilcpeAt)  nA  cfAinn,  "oeiiA  fiA"o. 

SSxMTIAS. — If  cutriA  tiom  mA  ca  mAtlACc  Ai^e  "oo  teAgfAt)  n4 
fp6AfCA.  If  ofm-fA  cuicfit)  fe,  A^uf  cuifini  mo  tbuGfLAn  fAoi. 
"Da  rtiAfGoCA-O  f6  tne  Af  An  moimiT)  ni  teigfit)  me  to  a  Cuiti  pif- 
Cfeog  *oo  Cuf  Af  "QnA.      A  tilAife,  caOai|\  'm  ceAT). 

STJIe. — TIa  "o^An  fin,  a  S^Amuif,  cA  corhAifte  niof  feAff  'nA 
fin  AgAm-fA. 

S^AtnUS. — CiA  An  CotriAifle  i  fin  ? 

St^t-O. — Ca  flije  in  mo  CeAnn  AjAm  le  n-A  Cuf  AmAC.  ITIA 
LeAnAnn  fil5-fe  mo  CotriAifle-fe  fACAit)  fe  fein  AmA6  Com  focAi|\ 
le  uAn,  "d'a  toit  pein,  Ajuf  nuAif  geotiAi"6  fit)  Amuig  6,  btiAitit) 

An    TDOfUf  Alf,    AgUf   nA   teiglt)   AfCeAC   Aflf  50    t)fAt   6. 

tn  A1R6. — TIac  o  "Oia  ofc,  Aguf  innif  "OAm  ca"o  6  ca  in  -do  CoAnn. 

St^l-^- — DeAnp AmAoiT)  6  com  "oeAf  Ajuf  Com  fimpt  "66  Agtif 
ConnAic  cu  AfiArh.  Cuiffimix)  e  A5  CAfAt)  fugAin  50  t)fui5imi"o 
Amuig  e,  Aguf  buAitfimiT)  An  "oo|\uf  Aif  Ann  fin. 

ITlAIUe. — If  fofuf  A  fAt),  aCc  ni  fofuf  a  •OSAnAtti.  "O^AnrAiti 
f6  teAC  "  "oeAn  fugAn,  tu  fein." 

STjte. — "OeAffAmAoi-o,  Ann  fin,  nAC  tif ACAit)  "ouine  Af  bit  Ann 
fo  fugAn  feif  AfiAiti,  nAC  bfuit  "ouine  Af  bit  An  fAn  C15  Af  fei'Oit\ 
leif  ceAnn  aca  •OeAnAtti. 

S6A1TIV1S. — ACc  An  5Cfei"0fit)  fe  fu-o  mAf  fin — nAC  bfACAmAt\ 
fugAn  fiAtfi  ? 

ST$l-G. — An  scfei-ofit)  fe,  An  e^X)  ?  Cfei^ofit)  fe  fut)  Af  bit, 
CfeitDf eAt)  fe  50  f Aib  fe  fein  'nA  fig  Af  6ifinn  nuAif  acA  glAine 
otCA  Aige,  mAf  AcA  Anoif. 

S^AtntlS. — ACc  CAT)  e  An  cfoiceAnn  cuiffeAf  finn  Af  An 
mbf6i5  feo, — 50  bfuit  fujAn  feif  A5  ceAfcAl  uAinn  ? 

TTI/dlRe. — SmuAin  Af  Cfoicionn  "oo  Cuf  Aif  fin,  a  6eAmtiif. 

S^AHTUS. — "O^AffAi-O  mC  50  bfuil  An  jAot  Ag  eifige  Aguf  50 
bfuiL  cunroAC  /n  cije  t)'A  fguAbAt)  leif  An  fcoifm,  Aguf  50 
.•ccAitrimit)  fugAn  tAffAingc  Aif. 

TTl^lTie. — AC"  mA  eifceAnn  f6  A5  An  "OOfuf  b6i"6  fiof  Aige  nAC 
'Oru?l  5AOt  nA  fcoi   m  Ann.      SmuAin  Af  Cfoicionn  eile,  a  56Amuif. 

ST^t©. — 'tloif,    rA   An    COrhAifle    CeAfc    AgAm-fA;     AbAll^    50 
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Maukya. — Sheamus,  do  not ;  I  am  afraid  of  him.  That  man 
has  a  curse,  they  say,  that  would  split  the  trees. 

Sheamus. — I  don't  care  if  he  had  a  curse  that  would  over- 
throw the  heavens ;  it  is  on  me  it  will  fall,  and  I  defy  him ! 
If  he  were  to  Idll  me  on  the  moment,  I  will  not  allow  him  to 
put  his  spells  on  Oona.     Give  me  leave,  Maurya. 

Sheela. — Do  not,  Sheamus.  1  have  a  better  advice  than 
that. 

Sheamus. — What  advice  is  that  ? 

Sheela. — ^I  have  a  way  in  my  head  to  put  him  out.  If  you 
follow  my  advice  he  will  go  out  himself  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
and  when  you  get  him  put  slap  the  door  on  him,  and  never 
let  him  in  again. 

Maurya. — Luck  from  God  on  you,  Sheela,  and  tell  us  what's 
in  your  head. 

Sheela. — ^W"e  will  do  it  as  nice  and  easy  as  ever  you  saw. 
We  wiU  put  him  to  twist  a  hay-rope  till  he  is  outside,  and  then 
we  will  shut  the  door  on  him. 

Sheamus. — It's  easy  to  say,  but  not  easy  to  do.  He  will  say 
to  you,  "  Make  a  hay-rope  yourself, " 

Sheela. — We  will  say  then  that  no  one  ever  saw  a  hay-rope 
made,  that  there  is  no  one  at  all  in  the  house  to  make  the 
beginning  of  it. 

Sheamus. — But  will  he  believe  that  we  never  saw  a  hay- 
rope? 

Sheela.— Believe  it,  is  it?  He'd  believe  anything;  he*d 
believe  that  himself  is  king  over  Ireland  when  he  has  a  glass 
taken,  as  he  has  now. 

Sheamus. — But  what  excuse  can  we  make  for  saying  we 
want  a  hay-rope  ? 

Maurya. — Can't  you  think  of  something  yourself,  Sheamus  ? 

Sheamus. — Sure  1  can  say  the  wind  is  rising,  and  I  must 
bind  the  thatch,  or  it  will  be  off  the  house. 

Sheela. — But  he'll  know  the  wind  is  not  rising  if  he  does 
but  listen  at  the  door.  You  must  think  of  some  other  excuse, 
Sheamus. 

Sheamus. — Wait,  I  have  a  good  idea  now ;  say  that  there  is 
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t)|:uil,  coifce  teAjtA  aj  bun  Ar\  Cnuic,  ^5uf  50  Cpuit  fMt)  45 
lAf^l^A1t)  fU5^in  leif  An  gcoifce  "oo  ICAfujAt).  Tli  veic|:it)  fe  COiii 
\:a-oa  fin  o'n  "ooiMjf,  Ajuf  ni  Oeit)  viof  Aige  n^C  fiof\  4. 

ITlAlUe. — Sin  6  An  ys^At,  a  jSijle.  'tloif,  a  Se^muif,  54^ 
itneAfS  "^  n-DAOine  A^uf  teig  An  •ptin  I,  6.  Innif  "Doit)  cat)  cA  aca 
le  f^T!) — nAC  tDf^CAit)  "otiine  a|\  b  t  fAn  cip  feo  fugAn  p6i|\  piArii — 
Ajuf  ciiip  cfoicionn  niAit  a|a  An  mbp^ig,  cu  fein, 

[ImtigeAnn  SeAmuf  6  t)uine  50  "ouine  A5  C05<ipnAi$  teo. 
UofAijeAnn  cuit)  aca  A5  ^Aipe.  UAjAnn  An  piobAipe  Aguf  co-pui^- 
eAnn  f6  A5  f einm.  fiipijeAnn  cpi  no  ceAtpAp  "oe  CuplAiiAib,  Aguf 
cofuigeAnn  fiAT)  A5  •OAiri-pA.     ImtijeAnn  SeAmAf  AtnACb.] 

TDAC  Ul  b-Alltl.  [a5  4i|M$e  CAp  6if  a  belt  aj  p^ACAinc  ofpA 
Ap  -peAt!)  cuplA  rnCimit).]— Pfuic  !  fcopAjAit)  !  An  "ocug^nn  ptb 
■DAttifA  A|\  An  fCfApAipeACC  fin  !  O  fib  A5  btiAlAt)  An  upLAip  mAp 
belt  An  oipeAT)  fin  "o'eAtLAC.  Ca  fib  Corii  tponi  te  buttAin,  Aj^uf 
torn  C10CA6  le  AfAit.  "^o  "ocACcAp  mo  piobAn  X)a  mb'feApp  liom 
belt  A5  f&ACAinc  opfAib  'nA  a\\.  An  oipeAt)  fin  tACAin  bACAC,  A5 
t^imnig  Ap  teAt-Coif  Ap  fii"o  An  cije  !  "pAgAit)  An  c-uflAp  f A  IJnA 
tli  tliogAin  Aguf  f  utn-f  A. 

■peAtl  [acA  "out  A5  "OAfhfA].  —  AgUf  CAT)  fAt  A  bf Agf AITlAOIf  An 
C-UflAp  f  UC-f  A  ? 

TTIAC  131  b-Atltl. — Ua  An  eAlA  Ap  bpuAC  nA  coinne,  cA  An 
piio6nicf  Rfog'dA,  cA  p^AplA  An  bf  otlAig  bAin,  cA  An  t)6nuf 
AmeAfg  nA  iribAn,  cA  iJnA  TI1  "RiosAin  Ag  feAfAtri  fUAf  tiom-fA, 
Aguf  Alt  Ap  bit  A  n-SipigeAnn  fife  fUAf  urhtuigeAnn  An  geAlAC 
Aguf  An  gpiAn  f6in  "oi,  Aguf  urhloCAit)  fib-fe.  CA  fi  po  Aluinn 
A^uf  p6  fp^ipeAniAii  le  b-Aon  beAn  eile  "oo  beit  'nA  ii-Aice.  xSCc 
fAn  50  foil,  fut  CAifbeAnAim  "OAOib  iTiAf  gni-OeAnn  An  buAtAill 
bpeAg  ConnAttAC  finnce,  ■oeApf ai"6  m€  An  t-AbpAn  •OAOib  "00  pinne 
m6  "oo  Keulc  Cuige  TlltiriiAn — "o'tlnA  11i  UiogAin.  6ifi$,  a  Sjaiaii 
nA  mbAn,  Ajtif  ■oeApfAiiiAoiT)  An  c-AbpAn  le  (iSile,  5AC  le  b^ApfA, 
A5Uf  Atin  fin  inuinfimi"o  "ooib  ca"o  6  if  pinnce  fipeAtinAtidnn. 

[GipigeAnn  fiAt)  "]  jAbAit)  AbpAn.] 

iriAC   til   n-Aiim 

'Si  "dnA  bAn,  tiA  5f tiAi^e  buit)e, 

An  6uilf:ionn  'CpA*  in  mo  tAp  mo  tuoitbe, 

If  ife  mo  pun,  'f  mo  CumAnn  50  buAti, 
If  cumA  tiom  CoTOCe  beAn  aCc  i. 

tiriA. 

/A  bAipt)  rrA  fuile  *ouibe,  if  cti 

"PUAlp   bUAlt)   in   fAn   fAOgAt  A'f   clu, 

goipim  "DO  b6Al,  A'f  molAim  tu  f6m, 
"Do  Cwipif  mo  Cpoi-Oe  in  mo  Cl6tt)  AmO$. 
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a. coach  upset  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  that  they  are  asking 
for  a  hay-rope  to  mend  it  with.  He  can't  see  as  far  as  that 
from  the  door,  and  he  won't  know  it's  not  true  it  is. 

Maueya. — That's  the  story,  Sheela.  Now,  Sheamus,  go 
among  the  people  and  tell  them  the  secret.  Tell  them  what 
they  have  to  say,  that  no  one  at  all  in  this  country  ever  saw 
a  hay-rope,  and  put  a  good  skin  on  the  lie  yourself.  (Sheamus 
goes  from  person  to  person  whispering  to  them  and  some  of 
them  begin  laughing.  The  piper  has  begun  playing.  Three 
or  four  couples  rise  w'p.] 

Hanrahan  {after  looking  at  them  for  a  couple  of  minutes). — 
Whisht !  Let  ye  sit  down !  Do  ye  call  such  dragging  as  that 
dancing?  You  are  tramping  the  floor  like  so  many  cattle. 
You  are  as  heavy  as  bullocks,  as  awkward  as  asses.  May  my 
throat  be  choked  if  I  would  not  rather  be  looking  at  as  many 
lame  ducks  hopping  on  one  leg  through  the  house.  Leave  the 
floor  to  Oona  ni  Regaun  and  to  me. 

One  of  the  iSien  going  to  dance. — And  for  what  would  we 
leave  the  floor  to  you  ? 

Hanrahan. — The  swan  of  the  brink  of  the  waves,  the  royal 
phoenix,  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast,  the  Venus  amongst  the 
women,  Oona  ni  Regaun,  is  standing  up  with  me,  and  any  place 
where  she  rises  up  the  sun  and  the  moon  bow  to  her,  and  so 
shall  ye.  She  is  too  handsome,  too  sky-like  for  any  other 
woman  to  be  near  her.  But  wait  a  while!  Before  I'll  show 
you  how  the  fine  Connacht  boy  can  dance,  I  will  give  you 
the  poem  I  made  on  the  star  of  the  province  of  Munster,  on 
Oona  ni  Regaun.  Rise  up,  0  sun  among  women,  and  we  will 
sing  the  song  together,  verse  about,  and  then  we'll  show  them 
what  right  dancing  is !      (OONA  rises). 

Hanrahaiit. — She  is  white  Oona  of  the  yellow  hair, 

The  Coolin  that  was  destroying  my  heart  inside  me ; 
She  is  my  secret  love  and  my  lasting  affection, 
1  care  not  for  ever  for  any  woman  but  her. 

Oona. — O  bard  of  the  black  eye,  it  is  you 

Who  have  found  victory  in  the  world  and  fame ; 
I  call  on  yourself  and  I  praise  your  mouth ; 
You  have  set  my  heart  in  my  breast  astray. 


rtiAC   m   h-Ann. 

TDo  feA-pc,  mo  CumAnn,  mo  5fA"6,  mo  j'cfjf^ 

■RaCait!)  fi  -pSin  te  n-A  bAft)  i  gc^irt,^ 
"Do  toic  fi  A  (i^AOTOe  in  a  Ct6it)  50  md^M  j 

tjriA. 
Tlioi^  t)pAX)A  oiiite  tiom,  nA  t^, 
A5  eifceACc  te  "oo  (i6m|\A"6  bfeAg; 

If  binne  "oo  b^At  tia  feinm  riA  n-^Anj 
Om'  Cf oit)e  in  mo  Cteib  -oo  fuAifif  si^A-di 

rriAC   HI   b-Ann. 

"Oo  fiubAit  me  f6in  An  "oorhAn  lomtAtl; 
SACfAnA,  6ife,  An  PfVAinc  'f  An  SpAin, 

Til  f  ACAit)  me  f  em  1  mbAite  nA  '5C6111 
>^.on  Ainnif  fA'n  njnein  mA^A  l9nA  bAn; 

ianA. 

"Oo  (iuAtAit)  mife  An  CtAiffeAC  binn 
SAn  cffAi-o  fin  CofCAij,  Ag  feinm  tinn, 

If  binne  50  mof  tiom  fein  "oo  $t6f,- 
If  binne  50  mof  "oo  b6At  'nA  fin. 

rriAC   -ui   ti-Anti; 

"Oo  bi  m6  f6in  mo  CA"OAn  boCc,  CjAAt, 
tliof  t^if  t>Arr\  o^'()te  CAf  An  tA, 

50  bfACAit)  m6  1,  ■00  goiT)  mo  CitoiTiej 
-A'f  "oo  "bibif  "Oiom  mo  bfon  'f  mo  C|\At); 

tan  A. 

"Oo  bi  m6  fein  Af  mAi"oin  im^e 
X\5  fiubAt  coif  coitte  te  f Ainne  An  tAfe,- 
t)i  eun  Ann  fin  Ag  feinm  50  binn, 
"mo  5f  A-o-f  A  An  5f  At),  A'f     AC  Atuinn  6  !  ** 

[JtAot)    Ajuf  cofAnn   Aguf   b.AiiuAnn    SeAmtif    O   ti-lAiAAinn  an 

•OOfUf    AfCeAC] 

S6/ATT1tlS. —  Ob  Ob  u,  oc  on  i  6,  50  "oeo  !  UA  An  coifce  m6|A 
teAgtA  AS  bun  An  Cnuic.  UA  An  mAtA  a  bfuit  ticfeACA  nA  cife 
Ann  pt^AfjcA,  Agtif  ni't  ffeAng  nA  ceAt)  nA  fopA  nA  "DA-oAit)  aca 
te  nA  ceAnsAilc  Afif.  CA  fiAt)  A5  5tAO"6Ac  AmAC  Anoif  Af  fujAn 
f6if  "oo  -oeAnArti  "ooib — cibe  fofc  fuit)  e  fin — A^uf  "oeif  fiAt)  50 
mb6it)  nA  ticf eACA  -]  An  coifce  cAittce  a|\  a  buit)  fu^Ain  f6itt 
te  n-A  sceAngAitc. 

rriAC  HI  b-Atiri. — ha  bi  '5  Af  mbo"6fugA-6  !  UA  Af  n-AbfAn 
pAit)ce  AgAinn,  Aguf  Anoif  cAmAoit)  "out  Ag  "OArhfA.  Hi  tAgAnn 
An  cCifce  An  beAtAC  fin  Af  Aon  Cof. 
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Hanrahan. — O  fair  Oona  of  the  golden  hair, 

My  desire,  my  affection,  my  love  and  my  store 

Herself  will  go  with  her  bard  afar ; 

She  has  hurt  his  heart  in  his  breast  greatly. 

Oona. — I  would  not  think  the  night  long  nor  the  day, 
Listening  to  your  fine  discourse; 
More  melodious  is  your  mouth  than  the  singing  of  birds 
From  my  heart  in  my  breast  you  have  found  love. 

Hanrahan. — I  walked  myself  the  entire  world, 

England,  Ireland,  France  and  Spain; 

I  never  saw  at  home  or  afar 

Any  girl  under  the  sun  like  fair  Oona. 

Oona. — I  have  heard  the  melodious  harp 

On  the  street  of  Cork  playing  to  us ; 

More  melodious  by  far  did  I  think  your  voice, 

More  melodious  by  far  your  mouth  than  that. 

Hanrahan. — I  was  myself  one  time  a  poor  barnacle  goose. 

The  night  was  not  plain  to  me  more  than  the  day 
Until  I  beheld  her,  she  is  the  love  of  my  heart, 
That  banished  from  me  my  grief  and  my  misery. 

Oona. — I  was  myself  on  the  morning  of  yesterday 

Walking  beside  the  wood  at  the  break  of  day ; 
There  was  a  bird  there  was  singing  sweetly 
How  I  love  love,  and  is  it  not  beautiful. 

(A  shout  and  a  noise,  and  Sheamus  O'Heran  rushes  in). 

Sheamus. — Ububu!  Ohone-y-o,  do  dec!  The  big  coach  is 
overthrown  at  the  foot  of  the  hill!  The  bag  in  which  the 
letters  of  the  country  are  is  bursted,  and  there  is  neither  tie 
nor  cord  nor  rope  nor  anything  to  bind  it  up.  They  are 
calling  out  now  for  a  hay  sugaun,  whatever  kind  of  thing  that 
is ;  the  letters  and  the  coach  will  be  lost  for  want  of  a  hay 
sugaun  to  bind  them. 

Hanrahan. — Do  not  be  bothering  us ;  we  have  our  poem 
done  and  we  are  going  to  dance.  The  coach  does  not  come  this 
wav  at  all. 
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S^AinUS. — UASATin  fe  An  heAtAt  fin  Anoif — a6z  if  "ooig  ^vi[\ 
fC1^A1nfex^-f\  cufA,  Agtif  riAc  tjpuiL  eotAf  ajat)  ai|^.  V\At  "ocASAnn 
An  coifce  CAf  An  ^cnoc  Anoif  a  CottiAfifAnnA  ? 

lAT)  tllt6. — UAjAnn,  CAjAnn  50  cinnce. 

rriAC  til  h-.<\tin. — if  cumA  nom,  a  teAcc  no  jAn  a  teAcc. 
Ace  b'fS-Aft^  liom  pice  coifce  lieic  bfifce  Af  An  mbocAn  m^  50 
^cuiffCA  peAftA  An  bfoitAig  bAin  6  "OAriifA  "oumn.  AbAif>  Leir 
An  5c6ifce6i|\  fopA  "oo  cAfA-o  "oo  -pein. 

SSAtnUS. — O  mufoef,  ni  tig  teif,  ca  An  oifeAt)  -pin  -oe' 
puinneAiri  Ajuf  "oe  ceAf  Aguf  "oe  fpfeACAt)  Aguf  "oe  tut  in  fnA 
CAptAib  AigeAncA  fin  50  gcAitit)  mo  coifceof  boCc  bfeit  Af  a 
gcinn.  If  Af  eipn-bAif  if  fei-oif  teif  A  gceApAt)  nA  a  scongbAit. 
Ua  fAicCiof  A  AnAm'  Aif  50  n-eife6CAi"6  fiA"0  in  A  rhuttAt,  Ajtif 
50  n-imteocAn!)  fiAT)  uAit)  "oe  fUAij.  Ua  ^ac  uite  feicfeAC  AfCA, 
ni  f ACAit)  tu  fiArh  a  teiteiT)  "oe  CAptAib  fiA*6Aine  ! 

mAC  til  b-Atltl. — TTlA  CA,  CA  "OAOine  eite  inf  An  gcoifce  a 
"OeAnfAf  fopA  mA'f  eigm  "oo'n  coirceoif  belt  A5  ceAnn  nA 
jcApAlt  :    f A5  fin  Aguf  teig  ■ouinn  "OArfif a. 

SC-ATTItlS. — Ua  ;  ca  cfiiif  eite  Ann,  acc  mAi"oif  te  ceAnn  aca, 
CA  fe  Af  teAC-tAirh,  Aguf  feAf  eite  aca, — ca  fe  A5  cfit  Aj^uf  A5 
cfAtAt)  teif  An  fgAnnfAt)  fUAif  fe,  ni  tig  teif  feAfAtti  Af  a  t)A 
Coif  leif  An  eAgtA  aca  Aif  ;  Aguf  mAi"oif  teif  An  cfioniAt)  f eAf 
ni't  "ouine  Af  bit  fin  cif  "oo  teigf ca-o  An  f ocAt  fin  "  f bpA  "  Af  a 
beut  in  A  fiA'onuife,  mAf  nAC  te  fopA  "oo  cfocAt)  a  AtAif  fein 
AnuffAij,  triAf  jeAtt  Af  cAoifig  -DO  501T). 

TTIAC  til  b-Antl. — CAfAt)  feAf  AgAib  fein  fugAn  t)6,  mAf  fin, 
Aguf  f  AgAit)  An  c-uftAf  f  uinn-ne.  [le  IJnA]  'l1oif ,  a  f eite  nA  mbAn 
CAif beAn  "ooib  mAf  imtijeAnn  luno  imeAfg  nA  n"oeite,  no  lleten 
f  A'f  fSfiof  At)  An  CfAoi.  "OAf  mo  tAim,  o  "o'eAg  "OeifOfe,  f  A'f 
cuifeA-6  llAoife  mAC  tlifnij  cum  bAif,  ni't  a  boi'Ofe  1  n6itMnn 
inxjiu  Acc  tu  fem.      UofocAmAoiT). 

S^ATTltlS. — 11a  cofAig,  50  mbeit)  An  fugAn  AgAinn,  Hi  tig 
tinn-ne  fugAn  cAfAt).  tli't  iDuine  Af  bit  Annfo  Af  feiT)if  teif 
f  opA  "OO  t)eAnAm  ! 

mAC  til  ti-AHtl. — Tli't  "ouine  Af  bit  Ann  fo  Af  fei-oif  teif  fOpA 
■OeAnAtfi  !  ! 

lAT)  Ulte.— ni't. 

Sl$l-6^. — Aguf  If  fiof  -OAoib  fin.  Hi  -oeAfnAit)  -ouine  Af  bit 
irif  ATI  cif  feo  fugAn  feif  AfiArh,  ni  itieAfAim  50  bfuit  "ouine  in 
fAn  ci$  feo  "OO  connAic  ceAnn  aca,  fein,  a6c  mife.  If  mAit 
cuirhmjim-fe,  nuAif  nAC  fAib  lonnAm  Ate  giffeAC  beAg  50  bf ACAit) 
m6  ceAnn  aca  Af  gAbAf  "oo  fug"  mo  feAn-AtAif  teif  Af   ConnAC- 
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Sheamus. — The  coach  does  come  this  way  now,  but  sure 
you're  a  stranger  and  you  don't  know.  Doesn't  the  coach 
come  over  the  hill  now,  neighbors? 

All. — It  does,  it  does,  surely. 

Hanrahan. — I  don't  care  whether  it  does  come  or  whether 
it  doesn't.  I  would  sooner  twenty  coaches  to  be  overthrown  on 
the  road  than  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast  to  be  stopped  from 
dancing  to  us.     Tell  the  coachman  to  twist  a  rope  for  himself. 

Sheamus. — Oh,  murder,  he  can't.  There's  that  much  vigor 
and  fire  and  activity  and  courage  in  the  horses  that  my  poor 
coachman  must  take  them  by  the  heads;  it's  on  the  pinch  of 
his  life  he's  able  to  control  them;  he's  afraid  of  his  soul  they'll 
go  from  him  of  a  rout.  They  are  neighing  like  anything ;  you 
never  saw  the  like  of  them  for  wild  horses. 

Haneahan. — Are  there  no  other  people  in  the  coach  that  will 
make  a  rope,  if  the  coachman  has  to  be  at  the  horses'  heads  ? 
Leave  that,  and  let  us  dance. 

Sheamus. — There  are  three  others  in  it,  but  as  to  one  of  them, 
he  is  one-handed,  and  another  man  of  them,  he's  shaking  and 
trembling  with  the  fright  he  got ;  its  not  in  him  now  to  stand 
up  on  his  two  feet  with  the  fear  that's  on  him;  and  as  for  the 
third  man,  there  isn't  a  person  in  this  country  would  speak  to 
him  about  a  rope  at  all,  for  his  own  father  was  hanged  with 
a  rope  last  year  for  stealing  sheep. 

Hanrahan. — Then  let  one  of  yourselves  twist  a  rope  so,  and 
leave  the  floor  to  us.  \_To  Oona]  Now,  0  star  of  women,  show 
m-e  how  Juno  goes  among  the  gods,  or  Helen  for  whom  Troy 
was  destroyed.  By  my  word,  since  Deirdre  died,  for  whom 
Naoise,  son  of  Usnech,  was  put  to  death,  her  heir  is  not  in 
Ireland  to-day  but  yourself.     Let  us  begin. 

Sheamus. — Do  not  begin  until  we  have  a  rope;  we  are  not 
able  to  twist  a  rope;    there's  nobody  here  can  twist  a  rope. 

Hanrahan. — There's  nobody  here  is  able  to  twist  a  rope  ? 

All. — Nobody  at  all. 

Sheela. — And  that's  true;  nobody  in  this  place  ever  made 
a  hay  sugaun.  I  don't  believe  there's  a  person  in  this  house 
who  ever  saw  one  itself  but  me.  It's  well  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  little  girsha  that  I  saw  one  of  them  on  a  goat  that  my 
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CAit).  t)io"6  HA  •oAoine  uite  A5  fVA*,  "  ai[\,a  !  cia  'ti  f  6|\c  t^uit)  6 
•pin  to\<  A|\  bit  ?  "  Agiif  "DubAij^c  feifeAn  gufv  fusAn  "oo  t>i|Ann, 
Aguf  50  sni'oif  tiA  "OAOine  a  teit^iT)  fin  fiof  1  gConnACCAit.  X)uX>- 
AifC  f6  50  -pACAt)  feAt\  ACA  Ag  consbAit  An  p61l^  Aguf  peAjt  eile 
■o'il  CAfA*.     CongboCAit)  tnife  An  peA^A  Anoif,  mA  t^iiieAnn  cufA 

•o'A  (iAf  At). 

S^AmtJS. — t)6AiA|rAit)  mife  ^tAC  p^if  AfceAt; 
[ImtigeAnn  f6  AtnAC] 

rtiAC  131  n-Ann  [as  gAMa].— 

"O^An-pAit)  ni6  CAineAt)  cuige  TTlutfiAn,- 
tii  frAjAnn  fiAt)  An  c-uiAtAt^  -piiinn  ; 
tli't  lonncA  CAf At)  fu^Ain,  -pein  ! 
Cuige  TnurhAn  jAn  fnAf  jAn  feun  1 

5fAin  50  "oeo  A|\  Cuije  niuttiAn, 
HaC  t)-pA5Ann  fiAt)  An  c-uftAf  -puinn  ; 
Cuige  ITIuitiAn  nA  mbAiLtTeoi|\  mt)|v6Atij 
HaC  "ocij  teo  CAf At)  fugAin,  -pein  ! 

S^AtntlS  [Af  Aif]. — Seo  An  p^At^  Anoif. 

ID-AC  111  ri-Atin. — CAt)Aif  'm  Ann  fo  e.  UAifbeAnpAi*  mife 
■t)Aoit)  CAT)  t)eAnfAf  An  ConnACcAC  "oeAg-rhiJince  X)eAftArhAC,  An 
ConnACcAC  c6if\  ctifce  ciAttitiAf ,  a  bf uit  tut  A^vif  tAn-fCUAim  Aije 
in  A  tAirh,  Ajuf  ciAtt  in  a  ceAnn,  Aguf  cofAifce  in  a  (ifoit)e,  a6c 
5Uf  fe6t  mi-At)  Aguf  in6fbuAit)-f\eAt)  An  cfAojAil,  6  AmeAf^  teibi- 
•oini  Cuige  TTlurhAn,  aca  gAn  Aoifoe  gAn  UAifte,  acA  gAn  eotAf  Af 
An  eAtA  tA-p  An  tACAin,  no  Af  An  of  tAf  An  bpfAf,  no  Af  An  tite 
tAf  An  bfotAnAn,  no  Af  feutc  nA  mbAn   65,  Aguf  Af  p6AftA  An 

bfOtLAIj    bAin,    tAf   A   gCUIt)    fCfAOltte   AgUf   giobAC   f4in.       UAbAlf 

'm  cipin  ! 

[SineAnn  f eAf  mAiT)e  t)6,  cuif eAnn  fe  f op  f 6if  cimtiott  Aif  ; 
cofAijeAnn  fe  'O'a  CAfAt),  Aguf  Sigte  Ag  CAbAifC  AtnAC  An  freif 
•06.] 

rtlAC  tl1  b-Atin  [a5  SAbAit].— 

Ca  p^AftA  tnnA  'cAbAifC  fotuif  "ouinn,' 

If  i  mo  sfAt),  If  i  mo  fun, 

'S  i  l3nA  bAn,  An  fig-beAn  Ciuin, 

'S  ni  tui^iT)  nA  TTIuirhnig  teAt  a  fCUAim; 

AcA  nA  ITIuirhnig  feo  -OAttcA  A5  "Oia, 

Hi   Altnigit)    CAlA   tAf   tAtA   tIAt, 

ACc  ciucfAit)  fi  tiom-fA,  mo  listen  bfeAg 
TTlAf  A  molf Af  A  peAff A  'f  A  fs^irh  50  bfAt. 

Af  A  !    tfiuife  !    rhuife  !    muif  e  !     HaC  6  feo  An  bAite  bf  eA$  tiigAfi, 
nAC  6  feo  An  bAite  tAf  bAff,  An  bAite  a  mbionn  An  oifeAX)  ftn 
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grandfather  brought  with  him  out  of  Connacht.  A.11  the 
people  used  to  be  saying :  Aurah,  what  sort  of  thing  is  that  at 
all?  And  he  said  that  it  was  a  sugaun  that  was  in  it,  and 
that  people  used  to  make  the  like  of  that  down  in  Connacht. 
He  said  that  one  man  woulB  go  holding  the  hay,  and  another 
man  twisting  it.  I'll  hold  tEe  hay  now,  and  you'll  go  twisting 
I   it. 

■       Sheamtjs. — I'll  bring  in  a  lock  of  hay.     [-He  goes  out.']      * 

Hanrahan. — I  will  make  a  dispraising  of  the  province  of  Munster : 
They  do  not  leave  the  floor  to  us, 
It  isn't  in  them  to  twist  even  a  sugaun ; 
The   province   of    Munster    without    nicety,  without 

prosperity. 
Disgust  for  ever  on  the  province  of  Munster, 
That  they  do  not  leave  us  the  floor ; 
The  province  of  Munster  of  the  foul  clumsy  people. 
They  cannot  even  twist  a  sugaun ! 

Sheamtjs  (coming  hacTc). — Here's  the  hay  now. 

Hanrahan. — Give  it  here  to  me ;  I'll  show  ye  what  the  well- 
learned,  handy,  honest,  clever,  sensible  Connachtman  will  do, 
who  has  activity  and  full  deftness  in  his  hands,  and  sense  in 
his  head,  and  courage  in  his  heart,  but  that  the  misfortune  and 
the  great  trouble  of  the  world  directed  him  among  the  lebidins 
of  tlie  province  of  Munster,  without  honor,  without  nobility, 
without  knowledge  of  the  swan  beyond  the  duck,  or  of  the  gold 
beyond  the  brass,  or  of  the  lily  beyond  the  thistle,  or  of  the 
star  of  young  women  and  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast  beyond 
their  own  share  of  sluts  and  slatterns.  Give  me  a  kippeen. 
\^A  man  hands  him  a  sticTc.  He  puts  a  wisp  of  hay  round  it,  a/nd 
begins  twisting  it,  and  Sheela  giving  him  out  the  hay.] 

Hanrahan. — There  is  a  pearl  of  a  woman  giving  light  to  us; 
She  is  my  love ;  she  is  my  desire ; 
She  is  fair  Oona,  the  gentle  queen-woman. 
And  the  Munstermen  do  not  understand  half  her  courtesy. 
These  Munstermen  are  blinded  by  God. 
They  do  not  recognise  the  swan  beyond  the  grey  duck, 
But  she  will  come  with  me,  my  fine  Helen, 
Where  her  person  and  her  beauty  shall  be  praised  for  ever. 

Arrah,  wisha,  wisha,  wisha,  isn't  this  the  fine  village,  isn't 
this  the  exceeding  village!   the  village  where  there  be  that 


4006  CAfAt)   An   cfugAin; 

f o^Ai^ie  c|\o6CA  Ann  nAc  mbionn  Aon  eAfttuit)  |\6pA  A|V  nA  'OAOinit), 
leif  An  meAt)  fiopA  goi"oeAnn  -piA-o  o'n  5CfocAi|\e  CfAi'oceAc^in 
ACA  lonncA.  Ca  nA  -lAopAit)  aca  Agvif  ni  cugAnn  fiAX)  uaca  iat) — 
aCc  50  5Cui|\eAnn  fiAt)  An  ConnACcAC  bocc  A5  cAf At)  fu^Ain  "ooib  ! 
Tlio-fv  CAf  fiAT)  fujAn  -peif  in  fAn  mbAite  feo  AfiAtti — Aguf  An 
meAt)  -pusAn  cnAibe  acA  aca  t)e  bA-[\-p  An  c-poCAine  ! 

5nit)eAnn  ConnACCAt  c^AttmA\^ 

"RopA  "06  pein, 
A6c  50it)eAnn  An  tnuirrineA6 

o'n  5C|^ocA1|^e  e  ! 
50  bpeicit)  me  fopA 

t)|AeAg  cnAibe  50  -poitt 
TD'a  pAfgAt)  A|\  fgoigib 

5ac  Aoinne  Ann  fo  ! 

ITlAtv  geAtt  A-p  Aon  trinAoi  AriiAin  t)'imti5eAt)Af  nA  ^T^^ajaij,  Aju-p 
nto|\  fcopAt)A|\  A5Uf  nio|\  m6p-Comntii5eAt)Af  no  gu^  f5t\iofAt)Aii 
An.  C1AA01,  Aguf  mA|v  geAtt  A]\  Aon  mnAoi  AriiAin  beit)  An  bAite  feo 
t)AmAncA  50  t)e6  nA  nt^eofv  Aguf  50  bfuinne  An  bfAcA,  te  T)ia  nA 
ngfAf,  50  fionfuit)e  futAin,  nuAif  nAf  ctii5eAt>At\  5ti|\  Ab  1  1JnA 
ni  Rio5Ain  An  t)A|\A  tleten  x>o  fugAt)  in  a  meAfg,  A^uf  50  -pug 
fi  bAnf  Ailte  Afv  lleben  Aguf  a\^  t)enuf,  a|\  a  tJcAinig  |\oimpi  A^uf 

AfV  t»C1UCf Af  'nA  t)1A15. 

Ace  ciucfAit)  fi  tiom  mo  peA-ptA  mnA 
50  cuige  ConnACc  nA  nt)Aoine  bfeAg  ; 
5®o^^i"^  P  peAfCA  fion  A'f  feoiL, 
■RinnccAnnA  Ai\t>A,  fpofc  A'f  ceot. 

O  !  muife  !  muife  !  nAf  eifigit)  An  gfiAn  A\y  An  mbAite  feo,  Aguf 
nAf  tAfAit)  feAtCA  Aif,  Aguf  nAf 

[UA  fe  fAn  Am  f o  Amuig  cAf  An  t)0|\uf.  ^ifijeAnn  nA  fif  uite 
Agtif  t)unAit)  e  t)'Aon  fuAi^  AtriAin  Aif.  UugAnn  "UnA  teim  Cum 
An  t)Oftnf,  aCc  beifit)  nA  mnA  t;ii]\fi.  UeT6eAnn  SeAmtif  Anonn 
Cuici.] 

"UriA. — O  !  O  !  O  !  nA  cuifigi-Oe  AmAC  e.  teig  Af  Aif  e.  Sin 
UomAf  O  n-AnnfACAin,  if  file  e,  if  bAft)  e,  if  feAf  longAncAC 
63      O  tei5  Af  Aif  6,  nA  x>eAn  fin  Aif  ! 

S6AmtlS. — A  IJnA  bAn,  Aguf  A  Cnifte  t)ileAf,  teig  t)6.  UA 
fe  imcijte  Anoif  Aguf  a  ctnt)  pifcfeog  teif.  "belt)  fe  imcigte 
Af  t)0  CeAnn  AmAfAC,  A5tif  beit)  cufA  imcijce  Af  a  CeAnn-fAn. 
IIaC  bfuit  fiof  A5AC  50  mAic  50  mb'feAff  tiom  tu  'nA  ceAt)  mite 
'Oeift)fe,  Aguf  guf  cufA  m'Aon  peAftA  mnA  AitiAin  t)'A  bfuit  in 
fAn  t)orhAn. 

rriAC  til  b-Atrn  [Ammg,  A5  buAtAt)  Af  An  t)ofuf]. — ^TofgAit ! 
f ofgAit !    f of^Ait !     I,ei5it>  AfceAC  m6.     O  mo  feACc  goeAt)  mite 

mAttACC  Off  Alb, 
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many  rogues  hanged  that  the  people  have  no  want  of  ropes 
with  all  the  ropes  that  they  steal  from  the  hangman! 

The  sensible  Connachtman  makes 

A  rope  for  himself; 
But  the  Munsterman  steals  it 

From  the  hangman ; 
That  I  may  see  a  fine  rope, 

A  rope  of  hemp  yet 
A  stretching  on  the  throats 

Of  every  person  here  ! 

On  account  of  one  woman  only  the  Greeks  departed,  and 
they  never  stopped,  and  they  never  greatly  stayed,  till  they 
destroyed  Troy ;  and  on  account  of  one  woman  only  this  village 
shall  be  damned ;  go  deo,  na  ndeor,  and  to  the  womb  of  judg- 
ment, by  God  of  the  graces,  eternally  and  everlastingly, 
because  they  did  not  understand  that  Oona  ni  Eegaun  is  the 
second  Helen,  who  was  born  in  their  midst,  and  that  she 
overcame  in  beauty  Deirdre  and  Venus,  and  all  that  came 
before  or  that  will  come  after  her! 

But  she  will  come  with  me,  my  pearl  of  a  woman, 
To  the  province  of  Connacht  of  the  fine  people, 
She  will  receive  feast,  wine  and  meat, 
High  dances,  sport  and  music! 

Oh  wisha,  msha,  that  the  sun  may  never  rise  upon  this 
village,    and   that    the    stars    may   never    shine    on    it,    and 

that .      \JIe  is  hy  this  time  oiitside  the  door.     All  the  Tnen 

make  a  rush  at  the  door,  and  shut  it.     Oona  riins  towards  the 
door,  hut  the  women  seize  her.     Sheamus  goes  over  to  her.'\ 

Oona. — Oh,  oh,  oh,  do  not  put  him  out,  let  him  back,  that  is 
Tumaus  Hanrahan ;  he  is  a  poet,  he  is  a  bard,  he  is  a  wonderful 
man.     Oh,  let  him  back,  do  not  do  that  to  him. 

Sheamus. — Oh,  Oona  bawn,  acushla  deelish,  let  him  be,  he 
is  gone  now,  and  his  share  of  spells  with  him.  He  will  be  gone 
out  of  your  head  to-morrow,  and  you  will  be  gone  out  of  his 
head.  Don't  you  know  that  I  like  you  better  than  a  hundred 
Thousand  Deirdres,  and  that  you  are  my  one  pearl  of  a  woman 
in  the  world. 

Hanrahan  {outside,  heating  on  the  door). — Open,  open,  open, 
let  me  in!  Oh,  my  seven  hundred  thousand  curses  on  you, 
the  curse  of  the  weak  and  of  the  strong,  the  curse  of  the  poets 
and  of  the  bards  upon  you!     The  curse  of  the  priests  on  you 


4008  CAfAt)  An  cfu^Ain.' 

["buAiteAtin  f6  An  TDOfuf  Aj^if  Ajuf  At^tf  eitesj) 

ITlAttACC  nA  lA5  Off  Alt)  'f  nA  tAi-oif, 
rriAttACC    nA   fAgAfC   AgUf    nA    mbfAtAf, 

ITlAttAcic  nA  n-6Aft»Att  Aguf  An  "pApA, 
ITlAttACc  nA  mt>AincfeAt)AC  'f  nA  ngAftAC; 

POfJAlt  !      pOfgAlt  !      pOfgAlt  ! 

S^/AtntlS. — Ua  me  bui-OeAC  •oil!)  a  CorhAffAnnA,  Agtif  belt)  "QnA 
b«it)eA(i  "oib  AmAf AC.  t)uAit  teAC,  a  -pgf Aifce  !  -o^An  "oo  t)Arh-pA 
teAC  p6in  Amuig  Ann  fin,  Anoif  !  Hi  bf uigit)  cu  AfceAC  Ann  fo  ! 
Of  A,  A  CorhAffAnnA  nAC  bfeAg  6,  "ouine  "oo  beiC  A5  6ifceACc  teif 
An  fcoifm  CAOb  Amuig,  Aguf  e  fein  50  focAif  fAfCA  coif  nA  cein- 
eAt)j     buAit  leAC  I     5r6'<5^'o  teACi     Ca  'ml  ConnACc  Anoif  ? 
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and  the  friars!  The  curse  of  the  bishops  upon  you  and  the 
Pope!  The  curse  of  the  widows  on  you  and  the  children! 
Open  I     [^He  heats  at  the  door  again  and  again."] 

Sheamus. — I  am  thankful  to  ye,  neighbors,  and  Oona  will 
be  thankful  to  ye  to-morrow.  Beat  away,  you  vagabond !  Do 
your  dancing  out  there  by  yourself  now!  Isn't  it  a  fine 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  listening  to  the  storm  outside,  and 
himself  quiet  and  easy  beside  the  fire?  Beat  away,  storm 
away!     Where's  Connacht  now? 


TURLOUGH  O'CAROLAN 


EARLY     IRISH    AUTHORS,    TRANSLATIONS     OF 

WHOSE  WORKS  OCCUR  IN  VOLUMES  ONE 

TO  NINE  OF  IRISH  LITERATURE. 

MAURICE  DUGAN". 

(About  1641.) 

Maurice  Dugan,  or  O'Dugan,  lived  near  Benburb,  in  County 
Tyrone,  about  the  year  1641,  and  he  wrote  the  song  to  the  air  of  "  The 
CooUn,"  which  was  even  in  his  time  old,  and  which  is,  as  Hardiman 
says,  considered  by  many  "the  finest  in  the  whole  circle  of  Irish 
music."  He  was  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  O'Dugans, 
hereditary  bards  and  historians,  one  of  whom  wrote  the  "Typo- 
graphy of  Ancient  Ireland,"  which  was  extensively  used  by  the 
Four  Masters  in  their  "  Annals."  O'Reilly,  in  his  "  Irish  Writers," 
mentions  four  other  poems,  the  production  of  O'Dugan,  namely, 
"Set  your  Fleet  in  Motion,"  "  Owen  was  in  a  Rage,"  "  Erin  has  Lost 
her  Lawful  Spouse,"  ' '  Fodhla  (Ireland)  is  a  Woman  in  Decay."  The 
translation  of  "The  Coolin  "  will  be  found  among  the  works  of  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson. 


MAURICE   FITZGERALD. 

(About  1612.) 

Maurice  Fitzgerald  lived  in  Munster  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  the  son  of  David  duff  (the  black)  Fitzgerald,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  education  and  of  refined  taste. 
Several  of  his  works  exist,  but  the  facts  of  his  life  are  shrouded  in 
darkness.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  Spain,  where  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Irishmen  of  his  time  found  an  exile's  home.  His 
journey  thither  probably  suggested  the  "  Ode  on  his  Ship,"  though 
as  Miss  Brooke  says  in  her  "  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,"  it  is  possible 
the  third  ode  of  Horace  deserves  that  credit.  In  O'Reilly's  "  Izish 
Writers  "  is  a  list  of  seven  poems  by  Fitzgerald  which  were  in 
O'Reilly's  possession  in  1820.  The  translation  of  his  "Ode  on  hiy 
Ship  "  will  be  found  with  the  work  of  Miss  Brooke. 


THOMAS    FLAVELL 

Is  the  supposed  author  of  "County  Mayo"  or  "  The  Lament  of 
Thomas  Flavell,"  the  English  translation  of  which  by  George  Fox 
will  be  found  in  its  place  under   that  author's  name.     He  was  a 
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native  of  Bophin,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.  Hardiman  says  of  the 
poem  that  "it  is  only  remarkable  for  being  combined  with  one  of 
our  sweetest  native  melodies — the  very  soul  of  Irish  music." 


GEOFFRY  KEATING. 

(1570—1650.) 

"  Geoffry  Keating,  the  Herodotus  of  Ireland,"  says  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  in  his  "  Literary  History  of  Ireland,"  "the  Four  Masters,  and 
Duald  MacFirbis  were  men  of  whom  any  age  or  country  might  be 
proud,  men  who,  amid  the  war,  rapine,  and  conflagration  that  rolled 
through  the  country  at  the  heels  of  the  English  soldiers,  still  strove 
to  save  from  the  general  wreck  those  records  of  their  country  which 
to-day  make  the  name  of  Ireland  honorable  for  her  antiquities, 
traditions,  and  history  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholars  of  Europe. 

"  Of  these  men,  Keating,  as  a  prose  writer,  was  the  greatest.  _He 
was  a  man  of  literature,  a  poet,  professor,  theologian,  and  historian, 
in  one.  He  brought  the  art  of  writing  limpid  Irish  to  its  highest 
perfection,  and  ever  since  the  publication  of  his  '  History  of  Ireland,' 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  modern  language  may 
be  said  to  have  been  stereotyped.  ...  I  consider  him  (Keating)  the 
first  Irish  historian  and  trained  scholar  who  .  .  .  wrote  for  the 
masses,  not  tlie  classes,  and  he  had  his  reward  in  the  thousands  of 
copies  of  his  popular  history  made  and  read  throughout  all  Ire- 
land." 

He  Avas  born  at  Tubbrid,  near  Clogheen,  in  County  Tipperary, 
about  the  year  1570.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  he 
studied  for  twenty-three  years  in  the  College  of  Salamanca.  On 
his  return  he  was  received  with  great  I'espect  by  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  after  a  tour  through  the  country  was  appointed  to 
the  ministry  of  his  native  parish.  Here  he  soon  became  famous  for 
his  eloquence,  and  crowds  came  to  hear  him  from  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Cash  el  and  Clonmel.  Owing  to  his  plain  speaking  in  the 
pulpit,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested,  and  he  fled  for  safety 
into  the  Galtee  mountains. 

Here  he  caused  to  be  brought  to  him  the  materials  he  had  been 
collecting  for  years,  and  here  wrote  his  Avell-known  and  important 
"History  of  Ireland,"  ultimately  completed  about  the  year  1625.  It 
begins  from  the  earliest  period  (namely,  the  arrival  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Cain,  the  eldest  named  Banba,  who  gave  her  name  to 
Ireland,  which  was  called  "the  Isle  of  Banba"),  and  extends  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  In  1603,  Keating  was  enabled  to  return  to 
his  parish,  where  he  found  a  coadjutor,  with  whom  he  lived  and 
labored  peacefully  for  many  years.  One  of  the  joint  works  of  the 
two  men  was  the  erection  of  a  church  in  1644,  over  the  door  of 
which  may  yet  be  seen  an  inscription  speaking  of  them  as  found- 
ers, and  beside  Avhich  was  placed  afterwards  the  following  epitaph 
on  the  poet-historian : 
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"  In  Tybrid,  hid  from  mortal  eye, 
'  A  priest,  a  laoet,  and  a  prophet  lie  ; 

All  these  and  more  than  in  one  man  could  be 
Concentrated  was  in  famous  Jeoffr}'." 

Of  the  other  works  of  Keating  many  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
possibly  still  are,  well  known  traditionally  to  the  peasantry  of 
Munster.  Among  them  are  "  Thoughts  on  Innisfail,"  which  D'Arcy 
Magee  has  translated ;  "A  Farewell  to  Ireland, "  a  poem  addressed  to 
his  harper;  "  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lord  de  Decies,"  the  "  Three 
Shafts  of  Death,"  a  treatise  in  Irish  prose,  which  Irish  soldiers,  we 
are  told,  have  long  held  in  admiration.     He  died  about  1650. 


TEIGE  MacDAIRE. 
(1570—1650.) 

Teige  MacDaire,  son  of  Daire  MacBrody,  was  born  about  1570. 
He  was  principal  poet  to  Donogh  O'Brian,  fourth  Earl  of  Thomond, 
and  held  as  his  appanage  the  Castle  of  Dunogan,  in  Clare,  with  its 
lands.  In  accordai;co  ^vith  the  bardie  usagv\  Vie  wrote  his  elegant 
' '  Advice  to  a  Prince  "  to  his  chief  when  the  latter  attained  to  the  title. 
This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  his  poems.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his 
"  Literary  History  of  Ireland  "  tells  us  that  his  poetr-y  is  all  written 
in  elaborate  and  highly  wrought  classical  meters,  and  that  there 
are  still  extant  some  3,400  lines. 

We  give  among  the  selections  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Hyde  a  few 
of  the  verses  translated  by  him  into  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
meter  in  which  they  are  written. 

MacDaire  was  assassinated  by  a  marauding  soldier  of  Cromwell's 
army,  who,  as  he  treacherously  flung  the  poet  over  a  precipice, 
mocked  him  in  Irish,  crying :  ' '  Go,  make  your  songs  now,  little 
man  ! "    This  was  one  of  MacDaire's  own  countrymen. 


JOHN  MacDONNELL. 

(1691—1754.) 

John  MacDonnell,  ' '  perhaps  the  finest  poet  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,"  says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  was  born  near 
Charleville,  in  the  County  Cork,  in  the  j^ear  1691.  He  has  gen- 
erally been  called  MacDonnell  Claragh,  from  Claragh,  the  name  of 
the  residence  of  his  family.  O'Halloran  in  his  "  Histoiy  of  Ireland  " 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  a  profound  Irish 
antiquarian  and  poet,"  and  says  that  he  "had  made  valuable  collec- 
tions, and  was  writing  in  his  native  tongue  a  '  History  of  Ireland,'  " 
which  failing  health,  however,  prevented  him  completing.  He  also 
proposed  translating  Homer's  Iliad  into  Irish,  and  had  at  least  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  produce  several  highly  praised  specimens  of  what 
his  work  would  be.     But  this,  as  well  as  the  "  History  of  Ireland," 
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was  put  a  stop  to  by  his  illness  and  death,  and  MacDonnell's  fame 
must  now  rest  on  his  poems  alone.     He  died  in  the  year  1754. 

Hardiman  ranks  him  in  Irish  as  equal  to  Pope  in  English,  and 
believes  that  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  translation  of  the  Iliad 
it  would  have  been  as  successful  in  a  literary  sense  as  was  that  of 
Pope.  "If,"  he  continues,  "the  latter  had  been  an  Irishman,  and 
had  written  in  the  language  of  the  country,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
diiiiculty  to  determine  which  would  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  But, 
fortunately  for  his  genius  and  fame,  Pope  was  born  on  the  I'ight 
side  of  the  Channel." 

MacDonnell  was,  it  seems,  a  "rank  Jacobite"  in  politics,  and, 
poet  and  genius  though  he  was,  had  often  by  hasty  flights  to  save 
his  life  from  the  hands  of  the  "  hunters  of  the  bards."  We  give  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  poems  by  an  anonymous  hand.  Others,  by 
D' Alton,  will  be  found  among  the  examples  of  his  work. 

GRANU  WAIL  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.^ 

Mild  as  the  rose  its  sweets  will  breathe, 
Tho'  gems  all  briglit  its  bloom  enwreathe  ; 
Undeckxl  by  gold  or  diamond  rare, 
Near  Albion's  throne  stood  Grana  fair. 

The  vestal  queen  in  wonder  view'd 
The  hand  that  grasp'd  the  falchion  rude — 
The  azure  eye,  whose  light  could  pi'ove 
The  equal  power  in  war  or  love. 

"  Some  boon,"  she  cried,  "thou  lady  brave, 
From  Albion's  queen  in  pity  crave  : 
E'en  name  the  rank  of  countess  high, 
Nor  fear  the  suit  I'll  e'er  deny." 

"  Nay,  sister-queen,"  the  fair  replied, 
"  A  sov'reign,  and  an  hei'o's  bride 
No  fate  shall  e'er  of  pride  bereave — 
I'll  honors  give,  but  none  receive. 

i  "  But  grant  to  him — whose  infant  sleep 
Is  luU'd  by  rocking  o'er  the  deep — 
Those  gifts,  which  now  for  Erin's  sake 
Thro'  pride  of  soul  I  dare  not  take." 

The  queen  on  Grana  gazed  and  smil'd. 
And  honor'd  soon  the  stranger  child 
With  titles  brave,  to  grace  a  name 
Of  Erin's  isle  in  herald  fame. 

iThis  ballad  celebrates  a  real  historical  scene,  the  visit  of  the  famous 
Grace  O'Malley  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  "  Anthologia  Hibernica  "  tlie 
visit  is  thus  described:  "The  Queen,  surrounded  by  lier  ladies,  received 
her  in  great  state.  Grana  was  inti'oduced  in  the  dress  of  her  country  ;  a 
long,  uncouth  mantle  covered  her  head  and  body  ;  her  hair  was  gathered 
on  lier  crown,  and  fastened  with  a  bodkin  ;  her  breast  was  bare,  and  she 
had  a  yellow  bodice  and  petticoat.  The  court  stared  with  surprise  at  so 
strange  a  figure." — "  Granu  Wail  "  or  "  Grana  Uile  "  was  one  of  the  typi- 
cal names  of  Ireland,  and,  as  Lover  remarks,  tlie  mere  playing  of  the  air 
with,  that  naine  has  still  a  political  significance.  (See  also  the  examples 
of  the  work  of  Ceesar  Otway.) 
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DUALD  MacFIRBIS. 

(1585—1670.) 

This  famous  scholar  was  boi*n  in  Countj^  Sligo.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Branches  of  Relationship,"  or  "  Volumes  of  Pedigrees." 
The  autograph  copy  of  this  vast  compilatioii,  generally  known  as 
"The  Book  of  MacFirbis,"  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Eoclen. 
He  assisted  Sir  James  Ware  by  transcribing  and  translating  from 
the  Irish  for  him.  His  "  Collection  of  Glossaries  "  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes.  His  autograph  "  Marty rology,"  or  "  Litany 
of  the  Saints "  in  verse,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fragment  of  his  Treatise  on  "  Irish  Authors  "  is  in  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academj^.  His  transcription  of  the  "  Chronicum  Scotorum  "  was 
translated  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  and  published  in  1867. 
His  "  Annals  of  Ireland  "  has  been  translated  and  edited  by  O'Dono- 
van,  and  published  by  the  Irish  Archoeological  Society.  A  tran- 
script of  his  catalogue  of  "  Extinct  Irish  Bishoprics,"  by  Mr.  Hennessy, 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  In  tlie  Trans- 
actions of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  may  be  found  his 
English  version  of  the  "  Registrj'  of  Clonmacnoise,"  compiled  in  the 
year  1216.  Some  exti-acts  from  his  works  translated  by  Professor 
O'Donovan  will  be  found  among  the  examples  from  that  gentle- 
man's work. 


ANDREW   MAGRATPI. 

(1723  — ) 

Andrew  Magrath  was  born  in  Limerick  about  1723.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  gay,  careless,  and  rollicking  of  the  Jacobite  poets,  a.nd 
one  of  the  last  who  Avrote  in  his  native  tongue.  He  wrote  many 
songs  and  poems,  of  politics,  of  love,  and  of  drinking.  He  was,  like 
so  many  of  his  fellows,  a  wild  liver  ;  and  his  name  survives  yet 
among  the  peasantry  of  his  native  Munster,  among  whom  he  is 
remembered  as  the  Mangaire  Sugach,  or  Merry  Monger.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  is  said  to  lie  buried  in  Kill- 
mallock  Churchyard. 

We  append  anonymous  translations  of  two  of  his  poems.  None 
of  them  have,  however,  been  adequately  rendered  into  the  English 
language. 

THE  COMING  OF  PRINCE  CHARLIE. 

Too  long  have  tlie  churls  in  dark  bondage  oppressed  me, 
Too  long  have  I  cursed  them  in  angnish  and  gloom  ; 
Yet  Hope  with  no  vision  of  comfort  lias  blessed  me — 
The  cave  is  my  shelter — the  rude  rock  ni}-  liorae. 
Save  Doun^  and  liis  kindred,  my  sorrow  had  shalien 
All  friends  from  my  side,  when  at  evenin;;-.  forsaken, 
I  souglit  the  lone  fort,  proud  to  hear  him  awaken, 
The  hymn  of  deliverance  breathing  for  me. 

i  The  ruler  of  the  Munster  fairies, 
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He  told  how  the  heroes  were  fallen  and  degraded 

And  scorn  dashed  the  tear  their  affliction  would  claim ; 
But  Phelini  and  lieber,i  whose  children  betrayed  it, 

The  land  shall  relume  with  the  light  of  their  fame. 
The  fleet  is  prepared,  proud  Charles^  is  commanding, 
And  wide  o'er  the  wave  the  white  sail  is  expanding. 
The  dark  brood  of  Luther  shall  quail  at  their  landing, 
The  Gael  like  a  tempest  shall  burst  on  the  foe. 

The  bards  shall  exult,  and  the  harp-strings  shall  tremble, 
And  love  and  devotion  be  poured  in  the  strain  ; 

Ere  "  Samhain"3  our  chiefs  shall  in  Temor*  assemble, 
The  "  Lion"  protect  our  own  pastors  again. 

The  Gael  shall  redeem  every  shrine's  desecration, 

In  song  shall  exhale  our  warm  heart's  adoration. 

Confusion  shall  light  on  the  foe's  usurpation, 

And  Erin  shine  out  yet  triumphant  and  free. 

The  secrets  of  destiny  now  are  before  you — 

Away  !  to  each  heart  the  proud  tidings  to  tell  : 

Your  Charles  is  at  hand,  let  the  green  flag  spread  o'er  you  ! 
The  treaty  they  broke  your  deep  vengeance  shall  swell. 

The  hour  is  arrived,  and  in  loyalty  blending, 

Surround  him  !  sustain  !     Shall  the  gorged  goal  descending 

Deter  you,  your  own  sacred  monarch  defending? 
Rush  on  like  a  tempest  and  scatter  the  foe ! 

lilY  GRAND  RECREATION. 

I  sell  the  best  brandy  and  sherry, 
To  make  my  good  customers  merry  ; 

But  at  times  their  finances 

Run  short,  as  it  chances, 
And  then  I  feel  very  sad,  very  ! 

Here's  brandy  !     Come,  fill  up  your  tumbler  J 
Or  ale,  if  your  liking  be  humbler  ; 

And,  while  you've  a  shilling, 

Keep  filling  and  swilling — 
A  fig  for  the  growls  of  the  grumbler  I 

I  like,  when  I'm  quite  at  my  leisure. 
Mirth,  music,  and  all  sorts  of  pleasure  ; 

When  Margery's  bringing 

The  glass,  I  like  singing 
With  bards — if  they  drink  within  measure. 

Libation  !  I  pour  a  libation, 

I  sing  the  past  fame  of  our  nation  ; 

For  valorous  glory, 

For  song  and  for  story. 
This,  this,  is  my  grand  recreation. 

1  Renegade  Irish  who  joined  the  foe.       ^  T^e  Pretender. 
^  The  1st  of  November,  the  festival  of  Baal-Samen,  so  called  by  the 
Druids.        *  Tava. 
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GERALD     NUGENT. 

(About  1588.) 

Gerald  Nugent  was  one  of  those  Irishmen  of  English  descent  of 
whom  it  was  complained  that  they  became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  the  barony  of  Devlin  in 
Meath  was  granted  to  Gilbert  de  Nugent.  By  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
the  Nugents  had  taken  to  the  Irish  language,  like  many  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  Pale,  and  Gerald  Nugent  was  a  bard  and  harpist.  He 
composed  in  Irish,  and  flinging  aside  his  harp  he  joined  with  the 
Irish  in  their  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  Of 
coui"se  the  result  was  failure,  and  Nugent  became  an  exile.  In  his 
grief  at  leaving  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  composed  the  ode  or  lamen- 
tation, a  translation  of  which  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Drummond  is  given 
under  that  gentleman's  name.  This  is  the  only  one  of  his  poems  tnat 
has  been  preserved.  When  and  where  Gerald  Nugent  died  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover. 


TURLOUGH   O'CAROLAN. 

(1670—1738.) 

TuRLOUGH  Carolan,  or  O'Carolan,  commonly  called  the  last  of 
the  bards,  was  born  in  the  year  1670  at  the  village  of  Baile-Nusah,  or 
Newton,  in  the  County  Westmeath,  and  went  to  school  at  Cruise- 
town,  County  Longford.  When  about  fifteen  (some  say  eighteen 
and  others  twenty-two)  he  lost  his  sight  through  an  attack  of  small- 
pox. While  at  school  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bridget  Cruise, 
whose  name  he  made  famous  in  one  of  his  songs. 

Many  years  later  Carolan  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  what  is  called 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  cave  in  an  island  on  Lough  Dearg  in 
County  Donegal.  While  standing  on  the  shore  he  began  to  assist 
some  of  his  fellow-pilgrims  into  a  boat,  and  chancing  to  take  hold 
of  a  lady's  hand  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "By  the  hand  of  my  gos- 
sip !  this  is  the  hand  of  Bridget  Cruise  !  "  So  it  was,  but  the  fair  one 
was  still  deaf  to  his  suit. 

Carolan  moved  with  his  father  to  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  there 
a  Mrs.  M'Dermott-Roe  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  Irish  and 
also  to  some  extent  in  English.  She  also  caused  him  to  learn  how 
to  play  the  harp,  not  with  the  view  to  his  becoming  a  harper,  but 
simply  as  an  accomplishment.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  sud- 
denly determined  to  become  a  harper,  and,  his  benefactress  pro- 
viding him  with  a  couple  of  horses  and  an  attendant  to  carry  the 
harp,  he  started  on  a  round  of  visits  to  the  neighboring  gentry,  to 
most  of  whom  he  was  already  known;  and  for  years  he  wandered 
all  over  the  country,  gladly  received  wherever  he  came,  and  seldom 
forgetting  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  by  song  in  praise  of  his 
host. 

In  about  middle  life  he  married  Miss  Mary  Maguire,  a  young  ladj 
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of  good  family.  With  her  he  lived  very  happily  and  learned  to 
love  her  tenderly,  though  she  was  haughty  and  extravagant.  On 
his  marriage  he  built  a  neat  house  at  Moshill  in  County  Leitrim, 
and  there  entertained  his  friends  with  more  liberality  than  pru- 
dence. The  income  of  his  little  farm  Avas  soon  swallowed  up,  and 
he  fell  into  embarrassments  which  haunted  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 
On  this  he  took  to  his  wanderings  again,  while  his  wife  stayed  at 
home  and  busied  herself  with  the  education  of  their  rather  numerous 
family.  Iii  1733  she  was  removed  by  death,  and  a  melancholy 
fell  upon  him  which  remained  until  the  end.  He  did  not  survive  his 
wife  long.  In  1738  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  early 
benefactress,  Mrs.  M'Dermott-Eoe,  and  there  he  fell  ill  and  died. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  says  in  his  "  Literary  History  of  Ireland  " :  "  He 
composed  over  two  hundred  airs,  many  of  them  very  lively,  and 
usually  addressed  to  his  patrons,  chiefly  to  those  of  the  old  Irish 
families.  He  composed  his  own  words  to  suit  his  music,  and  these 
have  given  him  the  reputation  of  a  poet.  They  are  full  of  curious 
turns  and  twists  of  meter  to  suit  his  airs,  to  which  they  are  admir- 
ably wed,  and  very  few  are  in  regular  stanzas.  They  are  mostly 
of  Pindaric  nature,  addressed  to  patrons  or  to  fair  ladies  ;  there  are 
some  exceptions  however,  such  as  his  celebrated  ode  to  whisky,  ont 
of  the  finest  bacchanalian  songs  in  any  language,  and  his  much 
more  famed  but  immeasurably  inferior  '  Receipt  for  Drinking.' 
Very  many  of  his  airs  and  nearly  all  his  poetry  with  the  exception 
of  about  thirty  pieces  are  lost." 

Examples  of  his  poetry  will  be  found  in  translations  by  John 
D' Alton,  Arthur  Dawson,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Thomas  Furlong, 
and  Dr.  George  Sigerson. 

There  is  a  well-known  portrait  of  him  by  the  Dutch  painter, 
Vanderhagen,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Shakespeare. 


MICHAEL  O'CLERY. 

(1580—1643.) 

Referring  to  "The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  says  in  his  ' '  Literary  History  of  Ireland  " :  "  This  mighty  work 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  herculean  labors  of  the  learned  Franciscan 
brother,  Michael  O'Clery,"  Avho  was  born  in  Donegal  about  the  year 
1580.  He  was  descended  from  a  learned  family  who  had  been  for 
centuries  hereditary  historians  to  the  O'Donnells,  princes  of  Tyr- 
connell,  and  at  an  early  age  became  distinguished  for  his  abilities. 
While  yet  young  he  retired  to  the  Irish  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Louvain,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  Hugh 
Ward,  a  native  of  his  own  country  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Irish  Col- 
lege. His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  and  history 
caused  him  to  be  employed  by  Ward  to  carry  out  a  project  that  en- 
tliusiastic  monk  had  foi'med  for  rescuing  the  annals  and  antiquities 
of  his  countiy  from  oblivion. 
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O'Clery  then  returned  to  Ireland,  where  for  many  years  he  busied 
himself  collecting  manuscripts  and  other  works  and  transmitting 
them  to  Louvain.  In  1635  Ward  died,  but  some  time  before  he 
managed  to  publish  from  O'Clery's  materials  "The  Life  of  St.  Ru- 
mold,"  "  Irish  Marty rology,"  and  a  treatise  on  the  "  Names  of  Ire- 
land." John  Colgan,  also  a  native  of  Donegal,  afterwards  made 
large  use  of  O'Clery's  manuscripts  in  his  AvorlvS  on  the  Irish  saints, 
''  Trias  Thaumaturga  "  and  "  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernise."  Even  be- 
fore Ward's  dea.th,  however,  O'Clery  had  commenced  his  great 
work,  which  at  first  went  by  the  naine  of  "  The  Annals  of  Donegal,"' 
then  by  the  title  of  ' '  The  Ulster  Annals,"  and  is  now  known  over  the 
world  as  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  as  he  and  his  assistants, 
Peregrine  O'Clery,  Conary  O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  O'Duigenan,  a 
learned  antiquary  of  Kilronan,  were  named.  He  had  also  some 
little  help  from  the  hereditary  historians  to  the  kings  of  Connaught, 
two  meinbers  of  the  old  and  learned  family  of  the  0'i\Iaoiconerys. 

The  work  states  that  it  was  entirely  composed  in  the  convent  of 
the  Brothers  of  Donegal,  who  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  tran- 
scribers while  their  labors  were  in  progress.  Fergal  O'Gara,  a 
member  for  Sligo  in  tlie  Parliament  of  1634,  is  also  said  to  have 
liberally  rewarded  O'Clery's  assistants,  while  it  was  his  advice  and  in- 
fluence that  prevailed  on  O'Clery  to  bring  them  together  and  jDroceed 
with  the  work.  In  the  "  Testimonials  "  are  also  stated  the  names  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts  from  Avhich  the  "  Annals  "  were  compiled, 
and  there  also  we  find  the  information  that  the  first  volume  was 
begun  on  the  32d  January,  1632,  and  the  last  finished  on  the  10th 
August,  1636.  To  the  "  Testimonials,"  which  is  a  kind  of  guarantee 
of  the  faithfulness  of  the  work,  are  subscribed  the  names  of  the  Su- 
perior and  two  of  the  monks,  together  with  the  countersignature  of 
O'Donnell,  Prince  of  Tyrconnell. 

After  the  completion  of  the  "  Annals"  O'Clery  returned  to  Lou- 
vain, whei'e  in  1643  he  published  a  "Vocabulary  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage. "  This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  works,  and  this  year 
the  last  year  of  his  lite. 

"  The  Annals  of  the  Fovir  Masters  "  begin  at  the  earliest  period  of 
Irish   history,  about  a.d.  1171,  and   end  a.d.  163  6,  covering  a  pe 
riod  of  444  years.  The  ' '  Annals  "  were  published  in  Dublin  by  Bryan 
Geraghty  in  1846. 

Examples  of  the  translations  by  Owen  Connellan  and  O'Dono- 
van  will  be  found  among  the  work  of  these  writers,  also  a  trans- 
lation by  O'Donovan  from  the  "  Annals." 


DIARMUD  O'CURNAIN. 

(1740—1825.) 

DiARMUD  O'CuRNAiN  was  boru  in  Cork  in  1740,  and  died  in  Mode- 
ligo,  Waterford,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome  farmer.  He  traveled  to  Cork  to  purchase 
wedding  presents  for  his  betrothed,  but  was  met  on  his  way  home 
by  the  news  that   she  had  married  a  wealthy  suitor.     He  flun,^' 
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all  his  presents  into  the  fire,  and  from  the  shock  lost  his  reason, 
which  he  never  recovered. 

A  translation  of  an  Irish  poem  of  his  by  Dr.  Sigerson  is  given 
among  the  examples  of  the  work  of  that  gen  Jeman. 


JOHN  O'NEACHTAK 

(1695  ?— 1720  ?) 

John  O'Neachtan  was  still  alive  in  1715.  He  was  a  native 
of  County  Meath,  but  beyond  this  little  is  known  about  him. 
"He  was,"  says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his  "  Literary  History  of 
Ireland ,""  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  Jacobite  poetry,  and  per- 
haps the  most  voluminous  man  of  letters  of  his  day  among  the 
native  Irish.  One  of  his  early  poems  was  written  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  when  the  English  soldiery  stripped  him  of 
everything  he  possessed  in  the  world,  except  one  small  Irish  book. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  of  his  pieces  are  enumerated  by  O'Reilly,  and 
I  have  seen  others  in  a  manuscript  in  private  hands.  These  in- 
cluded a  poem  in  imitation  of  those  called  '  Ossianic,'  of  1,296  lines, 
and  a  tale  written  about  1717  in  imitation  of  the  so-called  Fenian 
tales,  an  amusing  allegoric  story  called  the  '  Adventures  of  Ed- 
mund O'Clery,'  and  a  curious  but  extravagant  tale  called  the 
'  Strong-armed  Wrestler.' 

' '  Hardiman  had  in  liis  possession  a  closely  written  Irish  treatise  by 
■v'Neachtan  of  five  hundred  pages  on  general  geography,  contain- 
ing many  interesting  particulars  concerning  Ireland,  and  a  volume 
of  '  Annals  of  Ireland  '  from  1167  to  1700.  He  also  translated  a  great 
many  church  hymns,  and,  I  believe,  prose  books  from  Latin.  His 
elegy  on  Mary  D'Este,  widow  of  James  II.,  is  one  of  die  most  mu- 
sical pieces  I  have  ever  seen,  even  in  Irish  : 

"  '  SLOW  cause  of  my  fear 
NO  pause  to  my  tear, 
The  briglitest  and  whitest 
LOW  lies  on  her  bier. 

FAIR  Islets  of  green, 
RARE  sights  to  be  seen, 
Both  highlands  and  Islands 
THERE  sigh  for  the  Queen.'  " 

A  translation  by  Thomas  Furlong  of  O'Neachtan's  famous  song 
"  Maggy  Laidir  "  is  given  with  the  examples  of  the  writings  of  that 
gentleman. 


OSSIAN. 


' '  Side  by  side  with  the  numerous  prose  sagas  which  fall  under  the 
title  of  'Fenian,'  "  says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his  "  Literary  His- 
tory of  Ireland,"  "  there  exists  ati  enormous  mass  of  poems,  chiefly 
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narrative,  of  a  minor  epic  type,  or  else  semi-dramatic  epopees, 
usually  introduced  by  a  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and  the  poec 
Ossian.  Ossian  i  was  the  son  of  Finn  mac  Ciimhail,  vulgarly 
'Cool,'  and  he  was  fabled  to  have  lived  in  Tir  na  n-6g,  the  country 
of  the  ever-young,  the  Irish  Elysium,  for  three  hundred  years,  thus 
surviving  all  his  Fenian  contemporaries  and  living  to  hold  colloquy 
with  St.  Patrick.  The  so-called  Ossianic  poems  are  extraordinarily 
numerous,  and  were  they  all  collected  would  probably  (between 
those  preserved  in  Scotch-G-aelic  and  in  Irish)  amount  to  some  80,000 
lines.  .  .  .  The  most  of  them,  in  the  form  in  which  the}^  have  come 
down  to  us  at  the  present  day,  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  rather 
loose  metres  .  .  .  and  they  were  even  down  to  our  fathers'  time 
exceedingly  popular,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  in 
which  latter  country  Ian  Campbell,  the  great  folk-lorist,  made  the 
huge  collection  which  he  called  Leabhar  na  Feinne,  or  the  Book 
of  the  Fenians. 

"  Some  of  the  Ossianic  poems  relate  the  exploits  of  the  Fenians  ; 
others  describe  conflicts  between  members  of  that  body  and  worms, 
wild  beasts,  and  dragons  ;  others  fights  with  monsters  and  with 
strangers  come  from  across  the  sea  ;  others  detail  how  Finn  and  his 
companions  suffered  from  the  enchantments  of  wizards  and  the 
efforts  made  to  release  them  ;  one  enumerates  the  Fenians  who  fell  at 
Cnoc-an-air ;  another  gives  the  names  of  about  three  hundred  of  the 
Fenian  hounds  ;  another  gives  Ossian's  account  of  his  three  hundred 
years  in  the  Land  of  the  Young  and  his  return ;  many  more  consist 
largely  of  semi-humorous  dialogues  between  the  saint  and  the  old 
warrior  ;  another  is  called  Ossian's  madness  ;  another  is  Ossian's 
account  of  the  battle  of  G-abhra,  which  made  an  end  of  the  Fenians 
and  so  on,  .  .  . 

' '  There  is  a  considerable  thread  of  narrative  running  through  thess 
poems  and  connecting  them  in  a  kind  of  series,  so  that  several  of 
them  might  be  divided  into  the  various  books  of  a  Gaelic  epic  of  the 
Odyssic  type,  containing,  instead  of  the  wanderings  and  final  res- 
toration of  Ulysses,  the  adventures  and  final  destruction  of  the 
Fenians,  except  that  the  books  would  be  rather  more  disjointed. 
There  is,  moreover,  splendid  material  for  an  ample  epic  in  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Fenians  of  Munster  and  Connacht  and  the  gradual 
estrangement  of  the  High  King,  leading  up  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Gabhra  ;  but  the  material  for  this  last  exists  chiefly  in  prose  texts, 
not  in  the  Ossianic  lays.  .   .  . 

"  The  Ossianic  lays  are  almost  the  only  narrative  poems  which  ex- 
ist in  the  language,  for  although  lyrical,  elegiac,  and  didactic  poetry 
abounds,  the  Irish  never  produced,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ossianic 
epopees,  anything  of  importance  in  a  narrative  and  ballad  form, 
anything,  for  instance,  of  the  nature  of  the  glorious  ballad  poetry  of 
the  Scotch  Lowlands. 

"  The  Ossianic  meters,  too,  are  the  eminently  epic  ones  of  Ire- 
land.  ,  ,  . 

"  Of  the  authorship  of  the  Ossianic  poems  nothing  is  known.  la 
the   Book  of  Leinster  are  three  short  pieces  ascribed  to  Ossiae 

1  In  Irish  Oisin,  pronouncsd  ''  Eahcen,"  or  "  Ussheen." 
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himself,  and  five  to  Finn,  and  other  old  MSS.  contain  poems  ascribed 
to  Caoilte,  Ossian's  companion  and  fellow  survivor,  and  to  Fergus, 
another  son  of  Finn  ;  but  of  the  great  mass  of  the  many  thousand 
lines  which  we  have  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  MSS. 
there  is  not  much  which  is  placed  in  Ossian's  mouth  as  first  hand, 
the  pieces,  as  I  have  said,  generally  beginning  with  a  dialogue,  from 
Avhich  Ossian  proceeds  to  recount  his  tale.  But  this  dramatic  form 
of  the  lay  shows  that  no  pretense  was  Ivept  up  of  Ossian's  being  the 
singer  of  his  own  exploits.  From  the  paucity  of  the  pieces  attributed 
to  him  in  the  oldest  MSS.  it  is  probable  that  the  Gaelic  race  only 
gradually  singled  him  out  as  their  typical  pagan  poet,  instead  of 
Fergus  or  Caoilte  or  any  other  of  his  alleged  contemporaries,  just 
as  thej^  singled  out  his  father  Finn  as  the  typical  pagan  leader  of 
their  race  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  a,  large  part  of  our  Ossianic  lay  and 
literature  is  post-Danish,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Red  Branch 
saga  is  in  its  birth  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  Norsemen's 
invasion." 


A.  RAFTERY. 

(1780?— 1840?) 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  writings  of  Raftery  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  and  Lady  Gregory  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  in  the  annals  of  literature.  We  have  not  space  for  it  in 
detail  ;  in  brief  it  was  on  this  wise  :  Some  time  in  the  seventies  Dr. 
Hyde  heard  an  old  man  singing  a  songat  the  door  of  his  cottage.  The 
old  man,  at  his  request,  taught  Dr.  Hyde  the  song  and  the  latter 
went  away. 

Twelve  years  after,  when  Dr.  Hyde  was  working  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  he  came  across  some  old  manuscript  containing  a 
number  of  poems  ascribed  to  a  man  named  Raftery,  and  among  them 
the  very  song  that  he  had  learned  on  that  morning  long  ago. 

Seven  years  more  elapsed,  and  Dr.  Hyde  one  day  met  an  old  blind 
man  begging.  He  gave  him  a  penny,  and  passed  on,  when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  him  in 
Irish.  He  did  so  and  conversed  with  him  for  an  hour.  Among 
other  things  the}^  talked  about  Avas  Raftery,  and  Dr.  Hyde  learned 
much  about  the  poet  froni  the  old  man. 

This  set  him  upon  the  track  of  the  poet,  and  the  final  result  was 
the  recovery  of  most  of  his  poems  and  considerable  material  for  his 
biography,  which  would  otherwise  liave  been  absolutely  lost.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  poems  were  so  well  known  up  and 
down  the  country,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recover  many 
of  them. 

Raftery  was  born  about  1780  or  1790  at  Cilleaden,  County  Mayo, 
of  very  poor  parents.  He  was  early  in  life  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
smallpox,  so  that  he  never  had  any  better  occupation  by  which  to 
}Tiake  a  living  than  that  of  a  fiddler.  Though  he  was  absolutely 
destitute  and  practically  dependent  txpon  alms,  no  poet  of  the  people 
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ever  exercised  so  widespread  an  influence  upon  those  among  whom, 
he  lived.  He  was  never  taught  either  to  read  or  to  write;  he  had  no 
access  to  books  ot"  any  kind,  or  any  form  of  litei'ature,  except  what 
he  was  able  to  pick  up  through  his  ears  as  he  traveled  from  cottage 
to  cottage,  with  his  bag  over  his  shoulder,  picking  up  his  day's 
meals  as  he  went. 

Lady  Gregory  in  her  "  Poets  and  Dreamers  "  deals  very  fully  with 
his  work,  and  from  the  examples  which  she  gives  we  are  justihed 
in  claiming  for  this,  the  last  of  Irish  bards,  the  name  of  an  inspired 
one.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  making 
prayers  and  religious  songs,  of  whicli  Lady  Gregory  gives  some 
interesting  examples,  and  of  which  "  The  Confession,"  printed  in  the 
present  volume,  is  typical. 

He  died  at  an  advaucedage,  about  1840,  and  is  buried  atKilleenan, 
County  Mayo,  where  thei'e  is  a  stone  over  his  grave,  and  where  the 
])eople  from  all  parts  round  about  gather  in  August  of  every  year  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory. 


KICHARD  STANIIIURST. 

(1545— 1G18.) 

Richard  Stanihurst  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  went  to  University  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  law  at  Furni- 
vaFs  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Ina;  and,  returning  to  Ireland,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Ba.rnewell.  About  1579  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Leyden,  entered  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria  and  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. A  great  portion  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin.  His  first  work, 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1570,  in  folio,  is  entitled  "  Har- 
monia,  seu  catena  dialectica  Porphyrin m,"  and  is  spoken  of  with 
particular  praise  by  Ednumd  Campion,  then  a  student  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  His  other  works  are  ' '  De  rebus  in  Hibernia  gestis  " 
(Antwerp,  1584,  4to) ;  "  Descriptio  Hibernise,"  which  is  to  be  found 
in  "  Holinshed's  Chronicle,"  of  which  it  formed  a  part  of  the  second 
volume;  "  De  Vita  S.  Patricii "  (Antwerp,  1587,  12mo) ;  "  Hebdomada 
Mariana"  (Antvi-erp,  1609,  8vo) ;  "  Hebdomada Eucharistica  "  (Douay, 
1614,  Svo);  "  Brevis  premonitio  pro  futura  commentatione  cum 
Jacobo  Usserio  "  (Douay,  1615,  8vo) ;  "  The  Principles  of  the  Catholic 
Religion";  "The  First  Four  Books  of  Virgil's  iEneid  in  English 
Hexameters"  (1583,  small  8vo,  black  letter);  with  which  are  printed 
the  four  first  Psalms,  "  certayne  poetical  conceites"in  Latin  and 
English,  and  some  ej)itaphs. 


OWEN  WARD. 

(About  1600  or  1610.) 

Little   is  known    of   Owen   Riie  Mac  an  Bhaird,   or  Red   Owen 
Ward,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  bard  of  the  O'Donnells,  and 
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accompanied  the  princes  of  Tyrconnell  and  Tyrone  when  they  fled 
from  Ireland  in  1607.  In  O'Reilly's  '"  Irish  Writers"  the  names  of 
nine  lengthy  and  still  extant  poems  of  his  are  given.  The  "  Lament," 
translated  by  J.  Clarence  Mangan,  will  be  found  among  that  author's 
contributions  to  this  work  ;  it  is  addressed  to  Nuala,  sister  of 
O'Donnell,  the  Prince  of  Tyrconnell,  who  died  in  Rome,  and  was 
interred  in  the  same  grave  with  O'Neill,  Prince  of  Tyrone.  Ward 
was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  bards  and  poets  of  the  same 
name. 


MODERN  IRISH  A  UTIIORS,    WHOSE    WORK,    ORI- 
GINAL   AND     TRANSLATED,    APPEARS    IN 
VOLUME  TEN  OF  IRISH  LITERATURE. 

FATHER    DINNEEN. 

Father  Dinneen  is  a  native  of  the  district  adjoining  Killarney, 
in  East  Kerry,  a  district  that  has  produced  a  crop  of  distinguished 
poets  such  as  Egan  O'Rahilly,  Geoffrey  O'Donoghue,  Eoghan  Ruadh 
O'Sullivan,  Pinneen  O'Scannell.  He  drank  in  the  traditional  lore  of 
this  region  during  his  boyhood,  and  always  held  the  Irish  language 
in  special  veneration.  University  and  ecclesiastical  studies,  how- 
ever, engrossed  the  best  year's  of  his  youth  and  early  inanhood,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  enemies  of  Ireland's  honor  came  forward  at 
the  Intermediate  Education  Commission,  held  in  Dublin  a  few  years 
ago,  and  sought  to  vilify  Irish  literature,  to  show  that  whatever 
little  of  it  survived  was  either  "silly"  or  "indecent,"  that  he  set 
seriously  to  work  to  lay  before  the  world  the  collected  works  of  sev- 
eral modern  Irish  poets,  including  those  named  above. 

Besides  collecting  from  manuscripts  and  editing  for  the  first  time 
the  works  of  some  six  distinguished  poets,  Father  Dinneen  has  in 
three  or  four  years  written  several  prose  works  in  Irish,  including 
an  historical  novel,  ' '  Cormac  Va  Conaill,"  a  description  of  Killarney, 
and  several  plays.  He  has  also  finished  a  dictionary  of  the  modern 
Irish  language,  with  explanations  in  English.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  earnest  writer  of  the  Gaelic  movement,  and  his  editiones  prin- 
cipes  of  the  Munster  poets  are  of  the  greatest  value. 


JAMES  J.  DOYLE. 

Mr.  James  J.  Doyle,  the  most  unwearying  worker  and,  with  the 
single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Father  O'Leary,  the  raciest  writer  of 
Irish  dialogue  living,  was  born  at  Cooleanig,  Tuogh,  County  Kerry, 
forty-five  years  ago.  The  son  of  a  well-connected,  well-disposed,  well- 
to-do  farmer,  he  had  the  advantage  of  spending  his  boyhood  in  a  sin- 
gularly bilingual  atmosphere ;  but  it  was  only  on  leaving  the  local 
National  school  to  enter  the  Revenue  Service  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
that  he  commenced  to  study  the  literature  of  his  race.  To  Mr.  David 
Connyn  he  attributes  much  of  his  earlier  interest  in  Ireland's  hal- 
lowed literature,  an  interest  which  has  been  steadily  deepening  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Owing  to  circumstances  with  which  our  readers  are  unhappily 
only  too  familiar,  Mr.  Doyle  remained  unknown  as  a  writer  until 
the  Oireachtas  of  1898.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  leisurely 
carried  off  a  prize  for  three  humorous  Irish  stories,  and  again  at  th^ 
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Oireachtas  of  1900  he  won  the  "  Independent  "  prize  for  a  stoiy  of 
modern  Irish  life.  Still  later,  at  tlie  '■  FeisUladh,"  he  received  first 
prize  for  a  paper  on  '"  Ulster  Local  Names."  This  latter  is  one  of 
his  pet  subjects,  and  has  constituted  the  theme  of  many  a  lecture 
delivered  in  the  interest  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

Mr.  Doyle  also  won  fii-st  jDrize  in  tlie  "  Irish  Phrase-Book  Compe- 
tition "  at  the  recent  Oireachtas,  1901,  and  though  not  a  teacher 
Avas  fourth  in  the  competition  (open  to  all  Ireland)  for  Archbishop 
Walsh's  prize  of  £25  ($125)  for  a  bilingual  school  programme. 

In  1881  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Joyce,  sister  to  Dr.  King  Joyce, 
of  Dublin.  She,  like  her  devoted  husband,  is  also  bilingual,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are,  as  the  Claidheainh  is  wont  to 
saj',  "  bringing  up  seven  sturdy,  enthusiastic  young  bilingualists.'' 

His  numerous  relatives  and  friends  in  the  United  States  will  share 
his  own  manifest  gratification  at  the  fact  that  his  parents  are  still 
hale  and  hearty,  and,  as  he  himself  is  practically  in  the  prime  of 
life  just  now,  there  seems  every  hope  that  the  i-eaders  of  An  Clai- 
dheamh — and  probably  of  other  Irish  journals — will  have  access  to 
his  inimitable  contributions  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

As  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  his  position  of  Supervisor  in  the  Inland  Revenue  does  not 
prevent  him  from  rendering  very  efficient,  if  undemonstrative, 
service  to  his  country.  He  resides  at  present  in  Derry,  and  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  energetic  organizer  in  all  Ulster.  His  assistance  to 
Mr.  Concannon  has  been  simply  invaluable. 

"  Cathair  Conroi,"  children's  stories,  won  the  first  iDrize  at  1902 
Oireachtas. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  Language  in  1876,  and  subsequently  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  which  founded  the  Gaelic  Journal  in  1882,  and  which  might 
be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  Gaelic  League. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  the  author  of  the  following  books,  published  by  the 
Gaelic  League:  "  Beert  Fhear  o'  n-Tuaith,"  or  "  Two  Men  from  the 
Country,''  a  series  of  snapshots  of  Irish  rural  life  in  the  form  of 
dialogue;  "  Taahg  Gabha,"  ''  Tim  the.  Smith,"  a  racy  story  of  Kerry 
life;  "Cathair  Conroi,"  and  other  stories  suitable  for  children;  an 
"  Irish-English  Phrase  Book." 


AGNES  O'FARRELLY. 

Miss  Agnes  O'Farrelly,  or  in  Irish  Una  ni  Thearghaille,  comes 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  the  County 
Cavan.  She  was  born  at  Kiffenny  House,  East  Breffin.  She  was  the 
first  lady  candidate  to  take  up  Irish  as  subject  for  the  M.A.  exami- 
nation in  the  Royal  University,  which  she  passed  with  the  highest 
honors.  She  has  spent  much  time  in  the  Arran  Islands  learning  to 
speak  the  language  colloquially,  and  in  1899  she  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Old  Irish  by  Monsieur  de  Jubainville  in  Paris  at  the 
College  de  France.     She  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  prom- 
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inent  members  of  the  Coisde  Griotha,  or  Executive  of  the  Gaelic 
League.  She  is  chief  examiner  in  Celtic  to  the  Board  of  Inter- 
mediate Education.  Her  principal  writings  are  a  propagandist 
tract  in  English  called  "The  Reign  of  Humbug,"  and  two  stories  in 
Irish,  one  called  "  Gradh  agus  Cradh,"  the  other  an  Arran  story 
called  ' '  The  Cneamhaire, "  from  which  we  give  an  extract,  and,  lastly, 
the  splendid  "Life  of  Father  O'Growney,"  which  has  just  been  pub^ 
lished  and  which  is  full  of  interest  and  information  about  the  rise 
of  the  Irish  Revival.  She  has  nearly  completed  the  collecting  and 
editing  of  the  text  of  John  O'Neachtan's  poems,  and  the  editing  of  a 
very  difficult  text  from  the  library  of  the  Franciscans,  containing 
an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  in  Spain. 
She  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  cause  of  Irish  Ireland. 


THOMAS  HAYES. 

Thomas  Hayes  was  born  in  Miltown  Malbay  on  Nov.  2,  1866, 
where  his  father  was  a  master  cooper  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

He  was  educated  in  the  National  school.  Both  his  parents  were 
very  good  Irish  speakers,  and  his  home  language  was  Irish.  His 
house  was  always  a  great  rendezvous  for  the  neighbors,  who  used 
to  meet  there  to  tell  stories,  and  the  boy  with  mouth,  and  eyes,  and 
ears  open  drank  in  a  great  many  of  the  local  tales  and  legends.  In- 
deed, the  house  during  this  period  was  more  like  a  bi'anch  of  the 
Gaelic  League  than  anything  else. 

His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  his 
mother  was  intensely  Irish. 

In  1886  he  was  appointed  as  assistant  teacher  in  Hai-old's  Cross 
National  School,  Dublin.  He  went  through  a  course  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's Training  College,  Drumcondra,  in  1891-92,  and  in  1895  was 
appointed  principal  of  St.  Gabriel's  Boys'  School,  Aughrim  Street. 

He  is  a  good  amateur  musician,  and  carried  off  two  first  prizes  at 
the  R.  I.  A.  M.  School  Choirs  competitions  in  1898  and  1901  ;  the 
Oireachtas  Gold  Medal  for  singing,  and  also  the  prize  for  the  best 
original  air  to  "  Caoinead  An  Guinn  "  at  the  Oireachtas,  besides  sev- 
eral second  prizes  at  the  R.  I.  A.  M.  Oireachtas  and  Leinster  Feis. 

In  1893  he  joined  the  Gaelic  League,  and  was  soon  after  co-opted 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  he  has  since  remained  a 
member.  He  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of  the 
League,  and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  spare  time  for 
sevex"al  years  to  teaching  Irish  and  singing  in  different  branches  of 
the  League.  He  was  the  first  teacher  in  Ii^eland  to  apply  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  system  to  the  teaching  of  Irish  songs.  His  first  attempt  at 
Irish  prose  composition  was  published  in  the  Gaelic  Journal  in 
1894,  and  since  then  he  has  been  in  evidence  more  or  less  over  his 
own  name ;  but  much  of  his  work  in  Irish  in  the  shape  of  articles, 
etc.,  has  been  unsigned. 
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PATRICK  O'LEARY. 

Patrick  O'Leary,  like  his  friend,  Donnclialh  Pleinnionn  of  Cork, 
was  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Irish  Eevival.  He  died  early,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  movement,  chiefly  from  overwork  connected 
with  it.  His  principal  effort  was  the  collection  of  Munster  folk 
tales,  called  Sgeuliugheacht  Chirige  Mumham,  chiefly  from  his 
native  place  near  Eyeries,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Ireland.  He  was 
the  first  to  collect  the  folk  tales  of  Munster,  having  been  incited 
thereto,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  by  the  Connaught  collections  of  the 
"Craoibhin."  He  published  many  excellent  things  in  the  Gaelic 
Journal,  and  possibly  elsewhere.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the 
language,  and  if  he  had  lived  would  have  undoubtedly  become  one 
of  our  ablest  writers. 


FATHER  PETER  O'LEARY. 

Father  Peter  O'Leary  was  born  in  the  year  1840,  in  the  middle 
of  a  wild  and  mountainous  district,  about  midway  between  Mill- 
street  and  Macroom,  in  the  County  Cork.  Irish  was  at  that  time 
the  language  of  that  district.  The  people  spoke  scarcely  any 
English.  In  that  way  it  happened  that  Father  O'Leary's  child- 
hood and  youth  were  impregnated  with  Irish.  He  was  fortu- 
nate in  another  way  also.  His  mother  was  a  highly  educated 
woman,  as  well  as  a  very  talented  one.  When  she  spoke  English  to  her 
children  it  was  the  best  and  the  most  correct  English,  and  when  she 
spoke  Irish  to  them  it  was  the  best  and  the  purest  and  the  most  cor- 
rect Irish.  His  father  had  not  received  an  English  education,  but 
the  mastery  which  he  had  of  the  Irish  language  and  the  force  and 
power  with  which  he  could  use  it  were  exceptional,  even  in  a  dis- 
trict Avhere  the  language  was,  at  that  time,  very  coj)ious  and  very 
powerful. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  person  whose  childhood  and 
early  youth  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  such  opportunities  should 
have  now  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  which  Father  O'Leary 
has.  During  that  childhood  and  early  youth  he  often  passed  con- 
sidei'able  periods  of  time  without  ever  speaking  an  English  word. 

The  chief  part  of  his  English  education  was  obtained  at  home  from 
his  mother.  Having  gone  to  a  classical  school  in  Macroom  and 
learned  some  Latin  and  Greek,  he  went  to  the  newly  established 
College  of  St.  Colman  in  Fermoy.  Then  he  went  on  to  Maynooth, 
and  was  ordained  in  1867. 

He  never  thought  there  was  the  remotest  danger  of  the  death 
of  the  Irish  language  until  he  went  into  Maynooth.  When  he 
got  among  the  students  in  Maynooth  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  there  were  many  of  them  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Irish. 
Not  only  that,  but  that  there  were  large  districts  of  the  country 
where  no  Avord  of  Irish  was  spoken,  and  that  such  districts  were 
growing  larger  each  year,  while  those  districts   where  Irish  was 
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spoken  were  growing  each  year  smaller.  It  was  easy  to  see  where 
that  would  end,  and  that  the  end  was  not  very  far  off. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Irish,  determined  to 
keep  alive  at  least  one  man's  share  of  the  national  speech. 

Having  been  ordained  and  sent  on  the  mission,  he  made  it  a  point 
to  preach  in  Irish  and  to  speak  Irish  to  the  people  whenever  and 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

But  the  Irish-speaking  districts  continued  to  grow  small,  and  the 
English-speaking  districts  continued  to  expand,  and  the  case  con- 
tinued to  grow  more  and  more  hopeless  every  day  and  every  hour. 

At  last  the  Gaelic  League  made  its  appearance.  The  moment  it 
did  Father  O'Leary  went  into  the  work,  determined  to  do  at  least 
one  man's  share.     He  has  continued  to  do  so. 

Father  Peter  is  the  "good  old  man  "  of  the  Munster  Revival.  His 
influence  in  that  province  is  unbounded.  Two  of  his  plays,  the 
"  Ghost"  and  "Tadhg  Saor,"  are  constantly  acted  in  Munster,  and 
his  wi-i tings,  of  which  "Seadhna"  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  idiomatic  of  those  of  any  Irish  writer. 
He  is  very  prolific,  and  every  week  sees  something  new  from  his 
pen,  either  in  the  Cork  papers  or  in  the  Dublin  Leader.  He  is  one 
of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the  Gaelic  League. 


P.  J.  O'SHEA. 


Mr.  p.  J.  O'Shea  is  a  Kerry  man,  from  the  parish  of  An  Team- 
pole  Nuadh.  He  worked  for  many  years  as  a  Custoin  House  officer 
in  Belfast,  and  is  at  present  in  England.  Over  the  signature  of 
"  Conan  Maol,"  he  has  contributed  an  immense  quantity  of  fine  idio- 
matic Irish  to  the  Claidheamh  Solnis  and  other  papers.  He  is  of 
splendid  physique  and  immense  personal  strength,  and  is  descended 
from  a  race  famous  for  their  prowess  and  bravery  in  old  times.  His 
sketch  of  O'Neill  in  this  library  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style. 
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A  BOCHAL  (A  bJiuachaill) Boy,  my  boy. 

Aboo,  Abu  ! To  victory  !     HuiTah  I 

A  CHARA,  A  CHORRA. . Friend,  my  friend. 

A  COOLIN  BAWN  (a  chuilin  ban) her  fair-colored  flowing  hair. 

ACUSHLA    (a   ch'uisle)    vein — acushla   ma- 
CHREE ....  Pulse  of  my  heart. 

A    CUSHLA     AGUS      ASTHORE     MACHREE     (a 

ehuisle  agus  a  stoir  mo  chroidhe) O   pulse  and   treasure  of  my 

heart  ! 

A  CUSHLA  GAL  MO  CHREE  (a  chuislc  geol  mo 
chroidhe) O  bright  pulse  of  my  heart. 

Agra,  A.gradh  (a  ghradh) Love,  my  love. 

A-HAGVR  {a  theagair) O  dear  friend  !     Comforter. 

AiLEEN  AROON  {EibhUii  a  ruin) Ellen,  dear. 

Alanna  (a  leinbh) child. 

Alaun a  lout. 

Alpeen  (alpin) a  stick. 

An  chaiteog The  Winnowing  Sheet  (name 

of  Irish  air) . 

Anchuil-fhionn  (an  chuileann) the      white      or      fair-haired 

maiden. 

Angashore  (aindiseoir) a  stingy  person,  a  miser. 

An  smachtaoin  cron the    copper-colored     stick    of 

tob^-cco. 

An  spailpin  fanach wandering  laborer,  a  strapping 

fellow. 

A'ra  gal  (a  ghradh  geal) O  bright  love  ! 

Aroon  (a  ruin) O  secret  love  !  beloved,  sweet- 
heart. 

Arrah  [ar'  eadh) (literally,  Was  it?)    Indeed  ! 

Arth-looghra (arc  Zwac/wa  or  arc-sleibhe)..a  lizard. 

ASTHORE  (a  stoir) Treasure. 

A-STOIR MO  CHROIDHE  (tt  stoir  vio  chroidhe) .  .Treasure  of  my  heart. 

ASTOR  GRA  GEAL  MACHREE  (a  stoir  gradh 

geal  mo  chroidhe) ...  .Treasure,    bright    love    of   my 

heart. 

A  SUILISH  MACHREE  (a  sholais  mo  chroidhe)  Light  of  my  heart. 

A  THAISGE Treasure,  my  darling,  my  com- 
fort. 

AuLAGONE  iuUagon) .    See  Hullagone. 

Avic  (a  mhic) Son,  my  son. 

AvouRNEEN  (a  mhuirnin) Darling. 

Baithershin  (b'fheidir  sin) That   is  possible  !    Likely,  in- 
deed !     Perhaps. 

Ballyraggin scolding,  defaming. 

Ban-a-t"gee  (bean-an-tighe) woman  of  the  house. 

Banshee      {bean-sidhe)    (literally,    fairy- 
woman) the  death-warning  spirit  of  the 

old  Irish  families. 
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Banshee  (bean  sidhe) fairy  woman. 

Baumash,  raimeis nonsense. 

Bawn  (ban) fair,  white,  bright,  a  park. 

Bawn,  Badhun cattle-yard  or  oow-fortress. 

Beal-an-atha-buid  {beal  an  atha  buidhe)  Mouth  of  the  Yellow  Ford. 

Bean  an  fhir  ruaidh the  red-haired  man's  wife. 

Beannact  De  la  t'anam  {beanacht  De  le 

cVanam) The   blessing  of   God  on   your 

soul ! 
Bean  shee  (6ean  sid/ie).    See  Banshee. 

Beinnsin  lauchra little  bunch  of  rushes  (Irish  air). 

B'eder  sin  {Byheidir  sin).     See  Baithershin. 
Biredh  (baireadh) .a  cap. 

BlxADDHERANG  —  BLATHERING     (from     Nad- 

aire) flattering. 

Blasthogue  (blastog) persuasive    speech,     a    sweet- 
mouthed   woman. 

BOCCAGH  (bacacli) a  cripple,  a  beggar. 

BoccATY  (bacaide) anything  lame. 

BoDACH  (bodagli) a  churl ;  also  a  well-to-do  man. 

BoLiAUN  BWEE  (buacliallan  bhuidhe) ragwort. 

BoLiAUN  DHAS  (buachallan  deas) the  ox-eye  daisy. 

BOLLHOUS rumpus. 

BoNNOCHT  (buanadh) a  billeted  soldier. 

BOREEN  (boithrin) , a  little  road,  a  lane  (a  diminu- 
tive of  bothar,  a  road). 

BOSTHOON  (bastavihan) a  blockhead  ;  also  a  stick  made 

of  I'ushes. 

Bothered  (bodhar) deaf,  bothered. 

BouCHAL  (buachaill) a  boy. 

Bouchelleen  bavv^n  (buachaillin  ban) white  (haired)  little  boy. 

Brehons  {breitheamhain) the  hereditary  judges  of   the 

Irish  Septs. 

Brighdin  ban  mo  store  (brighidin  ban  mo 

stor) White    (haired)    Bridget,    my 

treasure. 

Brishe  (brisheadh) breaking  ;  a  battle. 

Brochans  [brochan) gruel,  porridge. 

Brogue  ibrog) a  shoe. 

Brugaid  (brughaidh) a  keeper  of  a  house  of  public 

hospitality. 

Bruighean a  fair  mansion,   a  pavilion,  a 

court. 

Brushna  (brosna) broken  sticks  for  firewood. 

BuNNAUN  (puinnean) , a  stick,  a  sapling. 

Cailin  deas a  pretty  girl. 

Cailin  deas  cruidhe  na  mbo  {cailin  deas 

cruidhte  na  ni-bo) the  pretty  milkmaid. 

Cailin  og a  young  girl. 

Cailin  ruadh a  red  (haired)  girl. 

Cairderga  (caoire  dearga\ a  red  berry,  the  rowan  berry. 

Caish  (ceis) a  young  female  pig. 

Caistla-na-kirka Castlekerke. 

Calliagh   {cailleach) a  hag,  a  witch. 

Can  ATS     a  term  of  supreme  contempt. 

Cannawaun  (ceanna-bhan) bog  cotton. 

Caoch blind,  blind  of  one  eye. 

Caoine  (caoineadh) a  keen,  a  wail,  a  lament. 
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Cappain  d'yarrag  (caipiii  dearg) a  red  cap. 

Casadh  AN  TSUGAIN the    twisting    of    the    straw 

rope. 
Caubeen  (cai6i»i) a    hat,   literally   "little   cap," 

the    diminutive    of    caib,    a 

cape,  cope,  or  hood. 

Oead  mile  failte A  hundred  thousand  welcomes! 

Ceanbhan  (ceanna-bhan) bog  cotton.     See  Cannaivaun. 

Cean  dubh  deelish  {acheann  dubh  dhilis).  .FaitMul  black  head,  dear  dark- 
haired  girl. 

Clairseach harp. 

Cleave  (cliabh) a  basket,  a  creel. 

Clochaun   {clochan) a    stone-built    cell,     stepping- 
stones. 

Coatamore  {cota  vior) a  gi'eat  coat,  an  overcoat. 

CODHLADH  AN  TSIONNAIGH The  Fox's  Sleep  (name  of  Irish 

air).     Pretending  death. 

CoLLAUNEEN  (coileainin) a  little  pup. 

CoLLEAGH  CUSHMOR  (caiUeach  cos-vior) a  big- footed  hag. 

Colleen  bawn  {cailin  ban) a  fair-haired  girl.. 

Colleen  dhas  (cailin  deas) pretty  girl. 

Colleen  dhas  crootha  nabo  {cailin  deas 

cruidhte  na  m-bo) the  pretty  milkmaid. 

Colleen  dhown a  brown-haired  girl.  "  Dhown  " 

is  the  Munster  pronunciation 

of  donn,  brown. 

Colleen  rue  {cailin  ruadh) a  red-liaired  girl. 

CoLLioCH  {cailleach) an  old  hag,  a  witch. 

Collogue collogue,  whispering ;  probably 

from  colloquy. 

CoLLOGUiN talking  together,  colloquy. 

CoLUiM  cuiL  {St.  Columbcille) St.  Columba  of  the  cells.    The 

dove  of  the  cell. 

Comedher  {comether) Come  hither. 

Conn  cead  catha Conn  of  the  hundred  battles, 

King  of  Ireland  in  the  second 

century. 
Coolin  {cuilin) ...  .flowing  tresses,  or  back  hair. 

From  cid,  back. 

OooM  {cum) hollow,  valley. 

CoTAMORE.    See  Coatamore. 

CouLAAN  {cuileann) a  head  of  hair. 

Creepie a  three-legged  stool,  a  form  or 

bench. 
Creeveen  Eeveen  {Chraoibhin  aoz&Mnn).. Delightful  Little  Branch. 

Crommeal  {croimbheal) a  mustache. 

Cronan the  bass  in  music,  a  deep  note, 

a  humming. 

Croosheenin whispering. 

Croppies the  democratic  party — alluding 

to  their  short  hair,  or  round 

heads. 

Crossans  (crosan) gleeman,  gleemen. 

Croubs  {crub) a  paw,  clumsy  fingers. 

Cruach a  conical-topped  mountain,   a 

stack. 

Cruach  AN    na  Feinne Croghan  of  the  Fena  of  Erin. 

CruadabhILL Dabhilla's  rock,  a  lookout  on 

the  coast  of  Dublin. 
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Cruiskeen  (cruiscin) a  flask,  a  little  jar,  a  cruet. 

Cruistin throwing. 

Cruit , a  harp. 

CVBBMTON  (cu- Br eatan) a  man's    name,    the    hero    of 

Britain. 

Cur  coddoigh .comfortable. 

CuRP  AN  DUOUL  (corp  o'li  dioblial) Body  to  the  devil ! 

. CUSHLA  Machree  (a  chuisle  mo  chroidhe).  .Pulse  of  my  heart. 
CusSAMUCK  (cusamuc) leavings,  rubbish,  remains. 

Daltheen  (dailtin) a  foster  child  ;  also  a  puppy. 

Dar-a-chreesth  (bar  Criost) By  Christ  ! 

Dauny  {dona) puny,  weak. 

Dawnshee  (from  damhainsi) acuteness. 

Deeshy small,  delicate. 

Deoch  an  dorais the  parting  drink,  the  stirrup- 
cup. 

Deoch  Shlainte  an  Riogh Health  to  the  King  ! 

Dhudeen  (diiidia) a  short  pipe,  what  the  French 

call  hrule-gueide. 

Dhuragh  {duthraclit) a    generous  spirit,   something 

extra. 

DiLSK.  dulse  (duileasc) sea-grass,  dulse. 

Dina  magh  (Daoine  maithe).. .    the  good  people,  the  fairies. 

DooNY.     See  Dauny. 

Draherin  o  machree  (Dreabhraithrin  a! 
mo  chroidhe)    O  little  brother  of  my  heart. 

Drimin  don  dilis  (Dhruimeann  donn  dhi- 

leas) Dear  brown  cow. 

Dribimin  {dhruimea7in) a  white-backed  cow. 

Drimmin  dhu  dheelish  (literally,  the  dear 
cow  with  tlie  white  back,  but  used  figur- 
atively in  Ireland) name  of  a  famous  Irish  air. 

Drimmin  dubh  dheelish  (Dhruimeann 
dubh  dhileas) wiiite-back  cow. 

Drinawn  dhunn  (droighnean  donn) brown  blackthorn. 

Droleen  (dreoilin) the  wren. 

Drooth thirst  (cf.  "drought "). 

EiBHLiN  A  ruin Dear  Ellen. 

EiBHUL  (uibeal) clew. 

Erenach    (aircUinneach) a  steward  of  church  lands,  a 

caretaker. 

Eric  (eiric) a  compensation  or  fine,  a  ran- 
som. 

Erin  Slangthagal  go  bragh  (Ei7^e  Sldinte 
geal  go  brath) Erin,  a  bright  health  forever. 

Fadh  (fada) tall,  long. 

Fag-a-Bealach  (Fag  an  Bealach) Clear    tlie    way!      Sometimes 

Faugh  a  Ballagh  ! 

Faughed despised. 

Faysh  (feis) ; a  festival. 

Feadaim  ma's  ail  liom I  Can  if  I  Please  (name  of  Irish 

air). 

Feascor  (feascar) evening. 

Feurgortach  (fear  gortach) hungry-grass  :      a    species    of 

mountain  grass,  supposed  to 

cause  fainting  if  trod  upon. 
Flaugholoch  (Uaitheamhlach) princely,  liberal. 
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FOOSTHER fumbling. 

FoOTY small,  mean,  insignificant. 

FosGAiL  AN  DORUS Open  the  Door  (name  of  Irish 

air). 

Frechans  (fraochan) a  mountain  berry  ;  huckle- 
berries. 

FuiLLELUAH  (fuU  a  Hugh) an  exclamation. 

FuiRSEOlR a  juggler,  buffoon. 


Gad withe,  etc.,  for  attaching  cows. 

Gancaners.     See  Gean-canach. 

Garnavilla  (Gar dim  an  hhile) The  Garden  of  the  Tree  ;  a  place 

near  Caher. 

Garran  more  {gearran  mor) Garran,  a  hack  horse,  a  geld- 
ing ;  more,  "  big." 

Garron  igearan) hack  or  gelding,  a  horse. 

Geall  a  pledge,  a  hostage. 

Gean-canach a  love  talker ;  a  kind  of  fairy 

appearing  in   lonesome  val- 
leys. 

Geasa an  obligation,  vow,  bond. 

Geersha  (girseach) a  little  girl. 

Geocach a  gluttonous  stroller. 

GiLLY  (giolla) servant ;  hence  the  names  Gil- 
christ, Gilpatrick,  Kilpatrick, 
Gilbride,  Kilbride,  etc.  (Gi- 
olla-Chriosda,  servant  of 
Christ ;  giolla-Pliaidrig,  ser- 
vant of  Patrick,  etc.). 

GiRSHA.    See  Geersha. 

Go-de-thu,  mavourneen  slaun  {Go  dteith 

tu  mo  mliuirnin  slan) May  you  go  safe,  my  darling  ; 

i.e.  Farewell. 

Go  LEOR plenty,  a  sufficiency,  enough. 

Gollam  (Golamh) a  name  of  Milesius,  the  Spanish 

progenitor  of  the  Irish  Mile- 
sians. 

GoMERAL a  fool,  an  oaf. 

GoMMOCH  (gamach) a  stujjid  fellow. 

GOMSH , otherwise  ' '  gumption  " — sense, 

acuteness. 

GORSOON,  Gossoon  (garsim) a  boy;  an  attendant (c/.  French 

gargon ) . 

GOSTHER  (gastuir) prate,  foolish  talk. 

GouLOGUE  (gabhalog) a  forked  stick. 

Gragie  og  mo  chroidhe . .  .Young  Gracie  of  my  heart. 

Grah  igradh)    love. 

Gramachree  {gradh  mo  chroidhe) Love  of  my  heart. 

Gramachree    ma    colleen    oge,    Molly 
asthore  (gradh  mo  chroidhe  mo  cailin  og, 

Molly  a  stoir) Love  of  my  heart  is  my  young 

girl,  Molly,  my  treasure. 

Grammachree   ma  cruiskeen  {gradh  mo 
chroidhe,  etc.) Love  of  my  heart  my  little  jug. 

Grawls children. 

Green  an  {grianan) a  summer  house,   a  veranda, 

a  sunny  parlor. 

GusHAS.    See  Geersha. 
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HuLLAGKDNE  ( Uaill  a  ehan) an  Irish  wail,  grief,  woe. 

Iar  Connaught Western  Connaught. 

Inagh  {A7i-eadh) Is  it  ?    Indeed. 

Inch  (inse) an  island. 

Irishian (English  word)  one  skilled  in 

the  Irish  language. 

Jackeen a  fop,  a  cad,  a  trickster. 

Kathaleen  Bawn  (C'aitlin  ban) Fair-haired  Kathleen. 

Kead  mille  faulte  (cead  miiefailte) A  hundred  thousand  welcomes! 

Keen.     See  Caoine the  death-cry  or  lament  over 

the  dead. 
KiERAWAUN  ABOO Kirwan    forever  !     Hurrah  for 

Kirwan ! 

KiMMEENS sly  tricks. 

KiNKORA  {Cionn  Coradh) "  The  Head  of  the  "Weir,"  the 

royal  residence  of  Brian  Boru. 

KiPEEN  (cipin) a  bit  of  a  stick. 

KiSH  (ceis) a  large  wicker  basket. 

KiSHOGUE  {cuiseog} a  wisp  of  straw,  a  stem  of  corn, 

a  blade  of  grass. 
Kitchen anything  eaten  with   food,  a 

condiment. 

KiTHOGUE  (ciotog) the  left  hand. 

Knockawn  (cnocan) a  hillock. 

Knock  Cuhthe  {cnoc  coise) tlie  mountain-like  foot. 

LAN full. 

Lanna i.e.  alanna,  child  (which  see). 

Launah  Wallah  {Lan  an  Mhala) the  full  of  the  bag. 

Leanan  Sidhe Fairy  sweetheart. 

Leibhionna a  platform  or  deck. 

Lenaun  (leanan) a  sweetheart,  or  a  fairy  lover. 

Leprechaun a  mischievous  elf  or  fairy.^ 

LONNEYS expression  of  surprise. 

LiVhijXijO  {Liuigh  liuigh  leo) Scream,    scream   with    them  1 

(Burthen- words  in  lullaby.) 
LuSMORES  {lus  mor) a  foxglove,  fairy-finger  plant. 

Ma  bouchal  (Mo  hhnachaill) My  boy. 

Machree  (mo  chroidhe) .My  heart. 

Ma  COLLEEN  DHAS  CRUTHEEN  NA  MBHO "  The  Pretty  Girl  Milking  her 

Cow,"  a  famous  Irish  air. 

Magha  bragh  (amach  go  bragJi) out  for  ever. 

Mahurp  on  duoul  (Mo  ehorp  on  deabhal).  .My  body  to  the  devil  I 

Malavogue to  trounce,  to  maul. 

Mavourneen  (BIo  mliuirnin) My  darling. 

Merin  (meirin) a  boundary,  a  mark. 

Mille  murdher  (mile  murder)    A  thousand  murders  ! 

MiLLiA  murther A  thousand  murders  (a  com- 
mon ejaculation). 

Mo  bhron My  sorrow. 

Mo  bhuaichailin  buidhe My  yellow-haired  little  boy. 

Mo  bouchal  ( Mo  bhuachaill) My  boy. 

Mo  craoibhan  cno  (31o  chraoibhin  eno)  . .  .My  little  branch  of  nuts. 

1  The  popular  idea  in  Ireland  is  that  if  you  catch  one  working  at  his  usual  occupation 
(behind  a  hedge)  of  shoemakiiiK,  and  do  not  take  your  eyes  off  him,  which  he  endeavors 
to  induce  his  captor  by  various  ruses  to  do,  he  will  discover  where  treasure  is  hidden. 
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Mo  CROIDHE  {Mo  chroidhe) My  heart. 

MoiDHERED same  as  "  bothered." 

Mo  LEUN  {Mo  lean) My  sorrow. 

Mo  MHUIENIN My  darling. 

MoNADAUN  {monadan) a  bog  berry. 

MONONIA  (MuNSTEK) Latinized  form  of  Irish  Mum- 

han,  pronounced  "  Moo-an." 
Moreen  {morrin) the    diminutive     of    Mor.    a 

woman's  name,  now  obsolete. 

Grandmother. 

MORYAH  {mar  'dh  eadh) but  for. 

MOY  MELL  {3Iagh  meall) The  Plain  of  Knolls— a  druidio 

paradise. 

MuLVATHERED worried. 

MusHA  (ilfa  is  eadh) well  (in  such  phrases  as  "Well, 

how  are  you?"  "Well,  how 

are  all  ?  ")  Also,  If  it  is  !  Well 

indeed  ! 

Nach  mbaineann  sin  do (him)  whom  that  does  not  con- 
cern (Irish  air). 

Neil  Dhuv  {Mall  Dubh) black-haired  Neil. 

Nharrough  {narrach) cross,  ill-tempered. 

NiGl  {naoi) nine. 

Ni  mheallfar  me  ARis I  shall  not  be  deceived  again. 

Nora  creina  {Nora  chriona) Wise  Norah  (an  Irish  air). 

OcH  HONE exclamation  expressing  grief. 

OCHONE  Machree  {Ochoii  mo  chroidhe) Alas,  my  heart ! 

Oge  (og) young. 

Oh.  magra  hu,  Ma  grienchree  hu   (O  mo 
ghradh  thu !  Mo  ghraidhin  croidhe  thu  !.0  my  love  thou  art !  My  heart's 

loving  pity  thou  art  ! 

Ollaves  {ollamh) a  doctor  of  learning,  professor. 

Omadhaun  {amadan) a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

Oro an  exclamation. 

OwNA  BWEE  {Amain  bhuidhe) Yellow  river. 

OwNY  NA  COPPAL  {EogJian  na  capall) Owen  of  the  horses. 

Padhereens    {paidrin,   from    paidir,   the 

pater) the  Rosary  beads. 

Pastheen  FINN  {paistin  fionn) little  fair-haired  child. 

Pattern (English  word)  a  gathering  at 

a  saint's  shrine,  well,  etc.  ; 
festival  of  a  patron  saint. 

Paudareens.    See  Padhereens. 

Paugh flutter,  panting. 

Pearl  A  an  bhrollaigh  bhain Pearl  of  White  Breast  (Irish  air). 

Phaidrig  na  Pib  {Padraig  na  bpiop) Patrick  of  the  pipes  ;   Paddy 

the  piper. 

Phillalew  {fuil  el-luadh) a  ruction,  hullabaloo. 

PiNCiN.     See  Pinkeen. 

PiNKEEN  {pincin) . .  a  very  small  fish,  a  stickleback. 

Planxty  {plaingstigh) Irish 'dance  measure. 

PoCtL'E  {pog) a  kiss. 

PoLSHEE diminutive  of  Polly. 

Polthoge  {palltog) a  thump  or  blow. 

Poreens  {poirin,  a  small  stone) small,  applied   to  small  pota- 
toes. 
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Poteen  (poitin) (literally,  a  little  pot)  a  still ; 

hence  illicit  whivSky. 

Rann a  verse,  a  saying,  a  rhyme. 

Rath a  circular   eartlien   mound  or 

fort,  verj'  common  in  Ire- 
land, and  popularly  believed 
to  be  inhabited  by  fairies. 

Ree  Shamus  (Bigh  Seamus) King  James. 

Rhua  (ruadJi) red  or  red-haired. 

RoisiN  DuBH  Black  Little  Rose. 

Rose  Galb  (Roise  Geal) Fair  Rose. 

RORY  oge  (Ruaidhri  og) young  Rory. 

Salachs  (salach) . . dirty,  untidy  people. 

Sallies  (saileog) a  willow,  willows. 

SAV0URNEENDHEELiSH('(S'a7/i/iuirmndMZis)And  my  faithful  darling, 

Scalpeen  (from  scalp) , a  fissure,  a  cleft. 

Scut  (scud) a  tiling  of  little  worth. 

Sean  von  vocht  (sean  bhean  bhocht) poor  old  woman. 

Shamous  {Seamus) James. 

Shan  Dhu dark  Jolm. 

Shan  More big  John. 

Shane  Ruadh red-hairedJohn, 

Shan  Van  Vogh  {an  Tsean  Bhean  Bhocht)  Poor  Old  \\^oman. 

Sharoose  {Seai-bhas) bitterness. 

Shebeen  {sibin) a  place  for  sale  of  liquor,  gen- 
erally illicit. 

Sheein young  pollack,  or  of  any  fish. 

Sheelah  {Sighle) Celia. 

Shee  Molly  mo  store  {Si  Molly  mo  star) . .  It  's  Molly  is  my  treasure. 

Sheila  ni  Gara  {Sighle  ni  Ghadhra) Celia    O'G-ara   (an    allegorical 

name  of  Ireland). 

Shemus  Rua  {Seamus  Ruadh) red  (haired)  James. 

Shillaly,  Shillelah an  oak  stick,  a  cudgel.  From 

the  wood  of  Shillelagh  in 
County  Wicklow. 

Shilloo a  shout. 

Shoheen  ho,  Shoheen  sho  {Seoithin  seoidh)  Burthen     words     of    lullaby. 

Hush-a-by. 

Shooling strolling,  wandering.  From  the 

word  siubhal,  tramping. 

Shough  {seach) .a  turn,  a  blast  or  draw   of  a 

pipe. 

Shugudhein  CSeadh  go  deimhin) Yes,  indeed  ! 

Shule  AGRA  {Siubhail  a  ghradh) Walk,  love  ;  i.e.  Come,  my  love. 

Shulers  {siubhaloir,  a  walker) tramps. 

Sios  AGUS  sios  liom Up  with  me  and  down  with  me. 

Slainte  geal,  mavourneen Bright  liealth,  my  darling. 

Slainte  go  bragh  {Slainte  go  bhrath) Healtli  forever  ! 

Slan  LEAT  ! Adieu  !     Farewell ! 

Sleeveen ..a    sly.  cunning    fellow.    From. 

sliobh,  sly. 

Slewsthering flattering. 

Sliabh  na  m-ban The  Mountain  of  the  Women. 

Smaddher to  break.  From  smiot,  a  frag- 
ment. 

Smiddhereens small      fragments.       Probably 

from  smiot,  as  above. 
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Smulluck  (smiillog) a  fillip. 

SoGGARTH  AROON  {Shagairt  a  ruin) Dear  Priest ! 

Sonsy happy,      pleasant.       Probably 

from  sonas,  happiness. 

Soother to  wheedle.    From  the  English. 

SowKiNS soul. 

Spaeman fortune-teller. 

Spalpeen  (spailpin) a  common  laborer  ;  also  a  con- 
ceited fellow  with  nothing 
in  him, 

Sparth  (sjiairt) wet  turf. 

Spidhogue  (spideog) .a  puny  thing  or  person. 

Sprahauns  {spreasan) an  insignificant  fellow. 

Sthreel  {straoileadh) a  slut,  a  sloven. 

Stookawn  {stuacan) .a  lazy,  idle  fellow. 

Stravaiging rambling. 

Stronshuck  {stroinse) a  big  lazy  woman. 

Suantraighe a  sleeping  or  cradle  song. 

SuGGAWN  (tsugan) a  rope  of  hay  or  straw. 

Tarbh bull. 

Th'  anam  an  Dhia  (D'anam  do  Dhia) My  soul  to  God  ! 

The  Cruiskeen  Lawn  (Cruisgin  Ian) Full  little  flask  or  jar. 

Thraneen,  traneen  {traithnin) a  little  ;  a  trifle  ;  a  stem  of  grass. 

Thuckeens  (tuicin) an  ill-mannered  little  girl. 

TiLLOCH  (tulach) small  plot  of  land,  a  hillock. 

TiR  FA  TONN  {Tirfa  Tonn) Land  under  the  wave— Hoi- 
land. 

TiR-NA-MBOO  {Tir  na  m-beo) Land  of  the  live  (beings). 

TiRNANOGE  ( Tir  nan  og) Land  of  the  young. 

Trumauns  {trornan) a  reel  on  a  spindle. 

Tug the  middleband  of  a  flail. 

UCHLUAIM the  breast  or  front  hem  of  a 

sail. 
Ulican.     See  Hullagone. 
JJ'LLAGO'SE  {^dlagon).    See  Hullagone. 
UsHA.     See  MusHA  (mhuise). 

Vo Alas  !     Oine,  ay  de  mi  I 

Weenock  Cmhaoineach) O  treasure. 

Weeshee  {iveeshy) little.     From  wee. 

Weira,  Wirra.     See  Wurra. 

What  Hollg  is  on  you  ? "What  are  you  about  ? 

WiRRASTHRUE  (O  Mliuire  is  truagh) O  Mary,  it  is  sad  !  (an  ejacula- 
tion to  the  Virgin). 

WiRRASTRUE  {'3Ihuire  is  truagh) Mary  !  't  is  a  pity  ! 

WiSHA.     See  MusHA. 

Wommasin strolling. 

Wurra  {A  Mhuire) O  Mary !  (i.e.  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin). 

Yeos (English  word)  yeomen. 
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Alder     Gulch,     Nevada, 

Earl  of  Dunraven  at 3     964 

A  Id  frid's  Itinerary  .  .  .  .  Mangan    ...    O  2375 
Alexandee,    Cecil 

Frances    1         1 

William     1         8 

Alexander  the  Great 7  2672 

Aline    who    bound    the 

Chief  of  Spears    7  2593 

Alison,     Sir    A.,    on    E. 

Burke   1     369 

All  day  in  exquisite  air.Ti'NAN- 

HiNKSON.  9  S45T 
All  hail!  Holy  Mary ..  .Keegan  ...  5  1765 
All    human    things    are 

subject  to  decay   .  .  .  .Drtden    ...    3  1208 
All  in  the  April  evening.  Tynan- 

HiNKSON.  9  3454 
All    natural     things    in 

balance  lie O'Donnell.    7  2684 

All  Souls  Eve Shoetee    .  ■    8  3129 

Night,  beliefs  about 8  3128 

All   the  heavy  days  are 

over   Yeats  .....   9  3706 

"All    the    Talents,    The 

Ministry   of"      Baeeett  ...    1     119 

All     ye    who    love    the 

spring  time Blake    ....    1     189 

Allegory,  An Hyde    10  3879 

Allen,  P.  M See  E.  Downey. 

Allen  and  the  insurrec- 
tion    of     Tyrone 

and  Desmond    7  2852 

The  Hill  of    7  2709,   2711 

of       the       mighty 

deeds,  Oisin  at 5  1722 

William     O'Meara, 

The     Manchester 

Martyr    , 7  2608;  9  SSS© 
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Allingham,   William l 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 

Alliteration  in  Irish  lit- 
erature      3 

in  Irish  verse 4 

Almhain,  Battle  of O'Donovan.  7 

Almhuin  of  Leinster 4 

Alpine  solitudes   4 

'Alps,    Hours    of    Exer- 
cise in  the  ' Tyndall    . .  9 

'Am  I  rememhered?  ' .  .  .M'Geb    ....  6 
Am    I    the    slave    they 

say  ?    Banim    ....  1 

Amazinq    Ending    of    a 

Charade   Ceommelin.  2 

Ambition,   Swift  on    9 

of  the  Irish  PatriotPHiLLiPS   ,.  8 

"Amboyna,  The  Relation 

of    G 

America,  A  Farewell  to. Wilde    ....  9 

Abp.  Ireland  on 5 

■ and  Ireland 9 

Education  in    1 

Goldsmith  on 4 

O  n        Conciliation 

with    BUKKB    ....  1 

On  the  Prospect  of 

Planting      Arts 

and  Learning  m. Berkeley    .  1 

The  Irish  in Maguieb    ..  6 

■ • O'Brien    ...  7 

-Dr.     Sigerson 

on    4 

.        See     Red- 

m  o  n  d      on 

Home   Rule 8 

the  land  of  liberty 5 

■ The    Song    of    the 

Irish  EmigrantinFiTZSiMOii. .  3 
American  and  Irish  rev- 
olutionists    com- 
pared      6 

■ •  characteristics   1 

■ civil     war,      Arch- 
bishop Ireland  In 

the 5 

' Common  wea  1th, 

The'    Bryce.   1  331, 

• faith  in  Democracy 1 

■ humor     1 

• Revolution    6 

Effect  of,  on  Ire- 
land    9 

Grattan    on    the 4 

Stamp-Act     4 

Taxation, Speech onBvwKE    ....  1 

Americans     a     religious 

people   1 

a  good-natured  peo- 
ple      1 

Among  the  Heather  .  .  .Allingham.  1 

the     reeds,     round 

waters  blue  .  .  .  .Milligan.  ..  6 

Amor  Intellectualis   , .  .Wilde    ....  9 

Amoret    Congeeve.  ..  3 

Amusements  at  a  coun- 
try dance 2 

of  the  Ancient  Irish 1  35  ;  5 

of  the  People  .  . .  .O'Brien    ...  7 

A   nation    once   again 1 

A   Nation   once  again.  .D.wis    3 

'An  Cneambaire' O'Pareelly.10 

An  Craoibhin  Aoibhin.  .See  D.  Hyde. 
'An  Gio»>lacaij,u '  , Hayes   , ...  10 
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3478 
2225 

56 

751 
3378 
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2573 
3599 
1664 
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334 
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376 


180 
2321 
2617 

xli 


2926 
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2165 
331 


1662 

343 

333 
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2153 


1389 

1388 

373 

336 

331 
16 

2437 

3594 

614 

649 
1739 
2620 
xvii 
827 
3967 

3977 
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>666 
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2328 
1613 


1735 
3391 


1  35 
4  1612 
9  3493 
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An    old    castle    towers 

o'er  the  billow Joyce   5  1743 

An'    the   thought    of   us 

each Baelow    . . 

'Anacreon    Moore  ' .  .  See  T.  Mooee. 

Anamoe    

Anarchists,  Meeting  o/'.Baery   .... 
Anchor,  Forging  of  tfte.FBEGOSON. 
Ancient     Celtic     Litera- 
ture, Translators 

of    

' Erinn,        Manners 

and  Customs  of '.O'CuEEY    .. 

funeral  customs 

Greece,     Childhood 

in    Mahaffy    . 

•  houses  in  Ireland 

Ireland,       Poo  d, 

Dress    and   Daily 

Life  in Joyce   .... 

Irish,  The 9 

Irish,   Amusements 

of  the 

■  Irish,  Buildings  of 

Irish,   Dress  of  the. Walker 

Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Remains Peteie    . 

Irish,  Language  ofWAEH    9  3544 

Irish  legends,  ethi- 
cal contents  of 8  2973 

Irish    literature, 

value  of 4        xi 

Irish,  manners  and 

customs  of  the 3  629 

Irish  manuscripts 1   32 

3  XX,  629,  632,  635  :  4  1459,  1598, 
1600,  1601,  1608,  1612,  1613,  1618, 
1622,  1625,  1631;  5  1724,  1731,  1737; 
G  2232,  2353,  2377:  7  2615,  2663, 
2664,  2668,  2669,  2671.  2672,  "673, 
2705,  2709,  2766;  8  2879,  2884,  2975, 
3139,  3144,  3246  ;  9  3494 

Irish  Surnames  .  .  Waee  9  3546 

' Legends  of  Ire- 
land '  Wilde  ....  5  3557 

3558,  3561.  3566 

'  Music  of  Ireland  '.Bunting  . .  6  2230 

Ancients,  Colloquy  of 

the  8  2968 

And  as  not  only  by  the 

Calton  Mountain  .  .  .  MacCaethy.  6  2131 
'A7id  doth  not  a  meeting 

like  this  ' Mooee    . . 

'And  must  tve  pari  .*•'..  Callanan 

Andromeda    Roche    .  . 

Anecdote      of      O'Curry 

and  Tom  Moore 7  2663 

Anecdotes. 

of  Burke 1 

of  Curran 3 

of  Father  O'Leary 7 

of  Keogh,  the  Irish 

Massillon Fitzpateick  3  1199 

of  Macklin    6 

of  O'Gonnell 7 

of    O'KeefEe    7 

of   Sheridan    8  3119 

of  Sterne 8  3227 

Note. —  See  '  The  Sunniness  of  Irish  Life.' 
The  biographies  of  the  authors  whose  works 
are  given  furnish  a  rich  source  of  this  ma- 
terial —  as  do  also  the  reminiscences  and 
memoirs  given  in  '  Ieish  Liteeature.' 

Angel's  Whisper,  7'7ie..LovEE   6  2086 

Anglo-Irish     Literature, 

Humor  in   6  xii,      xiii 


8  2524 
3  445 
8  2965 
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798 

2793 


2241 
2651 
:771 
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Anglo-Irish Problemithe.BAViTV  ....  3     832 

Anglo-Norman  Nobles 7  2670 

Anglo-Saxon    and    Irish 

contrasted   3      xiv 

— —  literature  never  en- 
tirely absorbed 
Irish  national 
genius   1         x 

Angus 8  2990 

Angus,    the    Culdee,    on 

learning  in  Ireland 3       vii 

Animals  in  Irish  Sagas 3     xvii 

■ Superstitions  about 9  3678 

Anluan  mac  MSgach   4  1618 

'Annals  of  Ireland  '. .  .  .O'Donovan..   7  2706 

2708,  2709 

The    Irish,     prove 

their      own      an- 
tiquity       2        ix 

of  the  Pour  Mas- 
ters.     (See    also 

M.   O'Clert.) 2     629 

632,  635  ;  6  2232,  2353,  2577 ;  7  2663 
2674,   2705;   10  4018 

Anne,    Queen,    dress    in 

the  time  of 9  3497 

period   in     English 

literature    1        ix 

Anonymons  Verse. 
See  Street  Songs,  Bal- 
lads, etc. 

Anonymous  Verse, 
Street  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Hand 8  3265 

•Antigone,  The  New  '.  .  .Baery 1     156 

'Antiquities,      Handbook 

of  Irish  '   Wakeman 

and  Cooke.  9  3482 

• Church  Ruins,  Holy 

Island    (half-tone 

engraving)    6  2130 

Antiquity  of  Gaelic 
Literature,  Prof. 
Morley  on    4       vii 

of  Ireland 1     399 

of  Irish   Annals 

proved    3        ix 

of  Irish  language 3       vii 

of  Irish  literature 3     xvii 

of  Irish     wit    and 

humor    6       vii 

Antium,   Nero  at   3     739 

Antrim   9  3428 

Lord  :      origin     of 

bloody     hand     in 

his  coat-of-arms 7  2856 

Mountains  of 6  2275 

Remains  of  coal- 
mining on  the 
coast  of 6  2279 

Round  Towers  at 6  2277,  3491 

Anuaill 3     629 

Aoif e    4  1449 

Only  Son  of Geegoet    . .   4  1426 

Aongus   Ceile  De 4  1651 

Apologia    Wilde    ....    9  3592 

Apostle   of    Temperance 

in  Dublin Mathbw  ...   6  2397 

Apparitions  (see  also 

Ghosts)    3     556 

Appius    S  1847 

Arabian     Nights,     The, 

Burton  on   3     404 

i  Arab's  Fareioell  to  His 

'     Steed,  The  Nobton   ...  7  2584 


TOL.  PAGB 

Arbor  Hill,  Lines  on  the 

Burying  Ground  of.  ..Emmet  ....   3  1094 

Archer  (character  in 
'The  Beaux' 
Stratagem')    3  1165 

Sanders,  and  Allen 

planning  the  in- 
surrection of  Ty- 
rone and  Des- 
mond        7  2852 

Arcliitecture,  areli- 
aeology,  etc. 

Splendors  of  Tara, 

The    Htde    4  1610 

Ancient  Irish  Ec- 
clesiastical Re- 
mains     Pbteib   ....   8  2880 

Northmen  in  Ire- 
land,  The    Stokes 8  3239 

Forts,  Crosses,  and 

Round    Totoers.  .Wakeman 

and  Cooke.  9  3482 

in  Ireland 8  3238  ;  9  3484 

' Early    Christian'. Stokes 8  3238 

Arcomin,  The  plain  of 5  1733 

'Arctic   Hero,   Death  of 
an  '  Alexander  .    1       10 

Arderry.  The  Barony  of 4  1573 

Ardes,  The 6  2278 

Ard-Fileas    4  1591 

Ardigna  Bay 6  2223 

Ardmore,  Round  Towers 

at    9  3492 

Ardnalee        (scene       of 

poem)    5  1865 

Ardrahan,  Normans  at 3     820 

Ardrossan    3     647 

Ardtenent  Castle   7  2853 

Argonautic     expedition, 
■  Irish  version  of   7  2672 

Arklow,    Beautiful    sce- 
nery near   7  2532 

Armagh,  Aldfrid  in   6  2375 

Canon  of,   Cathald 

Maguire,  cited 7  2718 

watered  by   Lough 

Neagh  " 6  2277 

'Armonica,'        Benjamin 

Franklin's   invention 7  2692,   2702 

Armstrong,        Edmund 

John    1       24 

G.  P.  S.  See  Sav- 
age-Armstrong. 

Army  and  Navy  Mutiny 

Bills   e  2178 

Irish     soldiers     in 

the  English 8  3062 

See  Inniscarra  . .  .Buckley    .  .    1     351 

See  Saxon  Shilling, 

The     Buggy    1     358 

Arnold,    M.,    on    Celtic 

melancholy   3  viil ;  9  3360 

on  Celtic  style 3      xvi 

Arraglen,  Kate  of Lane    5  1863 

Arrah !      Bridgid      Mac 

Sheehy   Hogan    4  1594 

Arran,       Earl       of,       a 

Monk  of  the  Screw 3     797 

Art. 

and  Architecture  in 

Ireland 9  3484 

and  learning  Dis- 
semination o  f 
Irish    4  1599 

Egyptian    4rt. ..  .Wiseman  ..  9  3630 
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-  Ireland     and     the 

Arts    Yhats 9  3661 

■  Leonardo's     '  Mon- 

na  Lisa ' Dowden   ...    3     877 

■  Li-fe,  Art,  and  Na- 

ture    WiLDB    9  3578 

of  acting,  The 7  2473 


of  Pleasing Steele 

' of  Thomas  Hardy, 

The ' Johnson 

Art's  Lough  Greene    . 

Arts    and    Learning    in 

America   Berkeley 


8  3206 


5  1694 
4  1423 


180 


Ireland  and   the.. Yeats 9  3661 

Aryan     race,     Celtic     a 

branch  of  the 3     xvii 

As  beautiful  Kitty Shanly    ...    8  3032 

As  chimes  that  flow. .  .Sigerson    ..  8  3138 
As    down    by    Banna's 

banks    Ogle     7  2734 

As  flow  the  rivers   ....Russell    ..   8  3002 

As  from  the  sultry  townlRWiN 5  1675 

As  I  roved  out  at  Faha.  Street  Bal- 
lad       8  3299 

one  summer's 

morning  . . .  Street  Bal- 
lad        8  3277 

As  once  our  Saviour  and 

Saint  Peter Hyde    10  3823 

As    Rochefoucault    h  i  s 

maxims  drew Swift    ....   9  3380 

As  the    breath    of    the 

musk-rose    Parnell    ..   7  2873 

Asaroe,  Abbey Allingham.    1       13 

Ashanee 6  2356 

Ashburnham,  Lord, 
owner  of  Stowe  Col- 
lection of  Irish  manu- 
scripts        7  2673 

Ass,      The,      and      the 

Orangeman's  daughter 8  3268 

Assaroe    6  2354 

Assaye,  Irish  soldiers  at « . . .    8  3062 

Assonant     rhyme,     Mr. 

Guest  on 4      viii 

Aston,     Sir    Arthur, 

Killed  at  Drogheda. 7  2568 

Astronomical  proof  of 
antiquity  of  Irish  an- 
nals       3        ix 

Astronomy. 

Distance     of     the 

Stars,    The Ball 1       36 

Venus,  Hesperus 

and  Phosphor  ..Clarke    ...  3     601 

What  the  Stars  are 

Made  of Ball 1       41 

At  early    dawn    I    once 

had  been Walsh  ....  9  3507 

At  Fredericksburg,    Dec. 

13,  1862  O'Reilly  . .   7  2831 

At  Sea Roche    8  2966 

At  Tarah  to-day  in  this 

awful  hour Mangan    ...   6  2360 

At  the  dance  in  the  vil- 
lage    Walsh     ...   9  3503 

'At  the  mid-hour  of 
night '  Moore 


Athboy  in  Meath „ 5 


2525 

1738 
859 


Athenry.  The  plains  at 
AtJiens  and  the  Rock  of 

Cashel Mahaffy    .,  6  2334 

Athlone.  Battle  of 9        ix 

Athnowen,    Scenery 

around  ,,. 1     353 
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Ath-Seanaigh  (Bally- 
shannon  )    2     639 

Athy,    Father   Lalor  of, 

and  Father  Keogh 4  120G 

Athy,  Prior  at,  Richard 
Oveton,       Killed       at 

Drogheda    7  2573 

Atkinson,  Sarah 1       28 

Atlantis,  The  Island  of .Cro-ly 3     749 

Auctioning      Off     One's 

Relatives   Sheridan    .   8  3105 

Aughrim,  After Geoghbgan.   4  1254 

Battle  of 3  829;  7  2820;  9     ir 

Limerick,    and    the 

Boyne,   Old   sold- 
iers of 3     957 

August  Weather Tynan- 

,    ,_,  ^    ,  HiNKSON.   9  3458> 

Auld  Ireland O'Kebffe  . .   7  2771 

Australia,  In  Exile  in.  .Ore   7  2837 

Autobiography  of  Wolfe 

Tone 9  3414 

of  Wolfe  Tone,  New 

edition,      ed.      by  O'Brien    ...    7  2604 

of  Wolfe  Tone,  TheToNE    9  3421 

Autochthonous  litera- 
ture of  Ireland  repre- 
sented in  '  Irish  Lit- 
erature •'  3       vli 

Ave  Imperatrix  .....  ..Wilde    ....   9  3588 

Avoca,      the      Vale      of 

(half-tone  engraving) Moore    ....   7  2532 

'Avoid  all  Stewardships 
of    Church    or    Kill' 

(Irish   Rann)    10   3833 

Avon,  The   (river)    7  2532 

Avon-bwee    4  1255 

Avondale,  Parnell  at 7  2610 

Avonmore,   Lord,   a 
Monk    of    the 

Screw      3     787 

and         Father 

O'Leary    7  2794 

Azarias,  Brother  . . .  SeeP.  F.  Mullaney. 


B. 

Bacchanalian  Song's. 

See  also  Conviviality. 6    i,  xl 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin 
(character  in  '  School 
for  Scandal  ' )    8  3099 

Back    Stairs    to   Dublin 

Castle    3     889 

Bacon,  Macaulay  and..MiTCHEL    ..    6  2444 

Macaulay  on    6  2445,  2447 

Baconian  philosophy 
and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion compared 6  2450 

Bacon's  discovery  of  the 

inductive  method   6  244S 

Badajos,    Irish    soldiers 

at    8  3063 

Baethgalach,  a  hero  of 

Munster   7  2711 

Bagenal,  Harry,  killed 
at  battle  of  Beal- 
an-atha-buidh    3  928,     957 

King    Daunt    3     81t 

on  Duelling 3     817 

Baile's      Strand,      Con- 

laoch  lands  at 4  1427 

Baithin  and  St.  Colum- 

cille   4  1620 

Bala,  The  Waves'  Le- 
gend on  the  Strand  o/Todhuneet.  9  3404 
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Balaklava,     and     the 

Charge   of   the   Light 

Brigade    Russell    . .   S  3008 

Baldoyle,  Father  Keogh 

at    4   1200,   1205 

Balfour  on  Dean  Swift 3       vii 

Balinconlig,  Folk  tale  of 3  1147 

Ball,  Sik  Robert  Sta- 

WELL     1        36 

Ballach-boy,  The  day  of 6  2356 

Ballad,  A Moore    ....    7  2539 

■ Mongers    9  3683 

of  Father  Oilligan.YEATS     ....   9  3702 

Ballads,  Anonymous 
Verse,  and  Street 

Songs    Hand    8  3263 

' of  Bine  Water  '.  .Roche    8  2961 

Ballaghaderreen,      '  The 

Lost  Saint '  acted  at 4  1650 

Ballina.   Fishing  at   4  1519 

Ballinacarthy,  Folk  tale 

of    2     708 

BalUnasloe,  Jenny  fro»?i Street  Bal- 
lad        8  3289 

^Fair  of    4   1636 

Ballincollig,       Enlisting 

at    7 1     351 

Ballintubber,   Fair   of 2     653 

Ballitore,    Scenes    of 

'  Ninety-eight '  at 5  1887 

Ballycastle,   Remains  of 

coal-mining  at   6  2279 

Ballydivelin.    The    fight 

of    the    Mahonys    un- 
der the  tower  of   7  2853 

B  a  1  1  y  h  o  y        station, 

Cockle-pickers  at   

Baliylee 

Ballymena,    St.    Patrick 

at    

Bally mooney    (scene    of 

a  song)    

Ballymote,  Book  of 2  629 

Ballymulligan,  The 

^Mulligan     of,     as     a 

landlord   

Ballvnakill,    election    of 

1790    1 

Ballv     Shannon,      Sars- 

field  at 7 

Ballyshaunon,       Hugh 

Roe  at   2 

Ballyshanny,        Scenery 

around    1 

Salmon  leap  at .... , 7 

Balor  of  the  evil  eye 2 

the  giant 3 

Baltimore,  Scenerv  near .....    7  2602, 

Bay    5 

Banba,     Meave     among 

the  women  of 7 

Randon  Fair <> 

Banim,  John    1 

.Tohn   (portrait) 1 

inherently  Irish 1 

Michael   1 

Banims,     The,     M.      F. 

Egan  on    5 

'  Banish  sorrow  '   Ogle     7 

Banished  Defender,  The 8 

from    Rome    2 

Bank    of    Ireland,    The 

(half-tone  engraving) 2 

Bankers  in  Ireland 9 

Banks  of  Banna,  The.  .Oglk    .....   7 


108 
3666 


6  2435 


1935 
2663 


4  1574 

1      140 

7  2818 

639 

13 

2550 

xi 

861 

2852 

1743 

2747 
2080 
44 
41 
xi 
59 

vii 

2736 

3209 

748 

788 
3367 
2735 


Bann,    The,   among   the 

leading  rivers  of 

Ulster    6  2278 

Bonfires  on 3     954 

Banna,  The  Banks  of..  Ogle     7  2735 

Banshee,  The Allingham.    1       17 

The TODHUNTER.     9    3409 

Biddy  Brady's   ...Casey     ....   3     565 

described     3       xx 

of  the  MacCarthys, 

The Croker    ...   2     727 

Bantry  Bay  Expedition 9  3420 

Folk  tales  of 5  1803  ;  6  2314 

Harbor     (half-tone 

engraving)     9  3414 

'Bar,  The  Irish'   O'Flanagan.  7  2723 

2728 
Bard,  and  the  King  of 

the     Cats,     Seanchan 

the    Wilde    ....   9 

O'Hussey's  Ode  to 

the  Maguire,  TAcMangan     .  .   6 

" of  Erin, The".    See  T.  Moore. 

" of  Thomond,  The"SeeM.HoGAN. 

Bardic  System,  The 2 

Bards,  Costumes  of  the 3 

Decline  of  the 2 

■  described     2 

' ■  of   the     Gael    and 

Gall'      SiGERSON     ..10 

outlawed    by    Eng- 
land     9 

Barlow,    Jane    (por- 
trait)  1 

M.     F.  Egan  on 5 

Barmecides,      Time      of 

the    Mangan    ...    e 

Barney    Maglone.      See  Wilson. 

Barney   O'Hea    LoVEE    6 

Bamy     O'Reirdon,     the 

Navigator    Lover   5 

Barr,  Saint,  meaning  of 

name    9 

Barre,  Colonel 7 

Barrett,    Eaton    Stan- 

NAED 1 

D.    .7.    O'Donoghue 

on    6 

Richard     and     Re- 
peal        9 

■ -Richard,  in  Prison 3  811;  6 

Roger  :    Duel    with 

Judge  Egan    1 

Barrifere  du  Trone 2 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah 1 

on  J.  P.  Curran 2 

Barry,  Michael  Joseph 1 

• the  actor 5 

■ William  Francis 1 

M.   F.   Egan  on    5 

Barry's  painting  of  the 

Last  Judgment    6 

Basaltic    rocks    on    the 
shores      of      Lough 

Neagh   6 

Bastile,   The    2 

Bathe,      Father      John, 

slain  at  Drogheda    7 

Battle  of  Almhain O'Donovan.    7 

of  Beal-A  n-A  t  h  a- 

Buidh    Drennan    . .  3 

of  Dunholg Hyde    4 

of  Flanders 7 

of   Fontenoy    (half 

tone  engraving) 3 

of  Landen 7 
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3625 

98 
viii 

2367 

2080 

2008 
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677 
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Battle  of  the  Boyne  7 

• of  the  Factions   ..Carleton  ..    2 

' of  Magh  Leana  '. .  O'Cukky     . .    7 

Battles   in   the  Book  of 

Leinster    3 

Bay  of  Biscay Cheery    ...   2 

Bcaconsfield,  Lord   ....O'Connor  ..    7 

Cranbourne  on 6 

on  early  marriages 6 

on   Shell    7  xxvii ;  8 

Beag,   son  of  Buan    4 

Ileal- An-Atha-  B  ui  dh  , 

Battle  of Drennan   . .   3 

Eeal-an-a  t  h  a-Bhuidhe, 

The  Red  Hand  at 5 


PAGE 

2819 

472 

2664 

xii 
586 
2660 
2158 
2196 
3055 
1450 

928 

1753 

2794 
445 


Bear,  An  Irish 7 

Dirge  of  0'SullivanCAL,LANAii ...  2 

See  Bere. 
Bearhaven,    Morty    Oge 

of    3     445 

Beau  Tibbs   Goldsmith  .  4  1326 

Beauing,    belling,    danc- 
ing, drinking   Street  Bal- 
lad       9  3312 

Beauty,  Celtic  love  of 8  2973 

Superstitions  about 9  3672 

'Beaux'       Strategem, 

The  '    Parquhar.  .   3  1165 

Bee  mac  Cuanach  slain 

at  Bolgdtin    4  1625 

Bede       Venerable       de- 
scribes   Lindisfarne 8  2882 

Bedford,    Burke    on   the 

Duke  of 1     379 

'  Bee,  The  '   4  1345 

Beehive  shaped  houses 8  2882 

Beekeeping     in     ancient 

Ireland 5  1735 

Before    I    came    across 

the  sea   Street  Bal- 
lad      9  3304 

Beqinnings      of      Home 

Rule     MacCarthy.  6  2174 

Belfast    6  2113 

'  Believe  me  if  all  those 

endearing    young 

charms  ' Moore    ....   7  2522 

Bell,  Robert 1     165 

Bellamy,     Mrs.,     among 

the  Irish  actresses  on 

the  English  stage 5  1919 

Bellefonds,  Marshal, 

commanding  army  of 

invasion  in  1692   7  2823 

Bellew,   Bishop,   of  Kil- 

lala    6  2232 

Bells  of  Shandon,  T/ie.MAHONY     ..    6  2343 
Beloved,  do  you  pity  notWALSH     ...    9  3508 

Benburb    4  1530 

Beneath       Blessington's 

eyes   Byron    6  2289 

Ben-Edar,    The    scenery 

around    3  1185 

Bennett,      E.      A.,      on 

George  Moore 7  2483 

Beowulf,  Alliteration  in 4      viii 

Bere  O'Sullivan 9  3658 

See  Bear. 
Beresford,    Lady    Fran- 

cfs.  married  to  Henry 

Flood    3   121] 

ElOVtKfil.KY.  Btsttop 1      173 

on   America 5   1664 

E»^i-nard.    Dr..    dean    of 

Perry,  Goldsjiiith  on , , 4  1389  ' 
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Bernard,    dean    of   Kil- 

more,  saved  at  Drog- 

heda  by  Cromwell   7  2570 

'  Beside  the  Fire  ' 4  1638,   1642 

Bethlehem   Wahburton.   9  3535 

Beth  Peor 1  2 

Between  us  may  roll  the 

severing  ocean    Wilde    ....    9  3572 

Beyond  the  River Read 8  2924 

BiCKEESTAPF,    ISAAC     1       182 

D.  J.     O'Donoghue 

on  the  wit  of 6      xiii 

Bicycle,  To  my Rolleston  .  7  2976 

Biddy  Brady's  Banshee. Ck.s^\    2     565 

Biggar    and    the    Land 

League   9        xi 

Bindin'  the  Oats Coleman    .  .  3     610 

Bingen  on  the  iJ/uree.  ..Norton    ...  7  2586 

Bingham,  Sir  Richard 7  2857 

Biogrrapliy.  (Biographies  of  all  authors 
represented  precede  the  examples  of  their 
work.  Biographies  of  Celtic  authors 
quoted  in  translation  or  in  original  are  in 
Volume  X.) 
Biosrapliy  and  His- 
tory       9        vii 

Frederick    William 

Robertson   Brooke    ...  1     291 

Sheridan  os  Oratoj-FiTZGERALD  3  1190 

•  Prince     of    Dublin 

Printers   Gilbert    ...  4  1258 

Origin  ofO'ConnellHoEY    4  1588 

— ■ —  Capture   of     Wolfe 

Tone O'Brien    ...  7  2604 

Why  Parnell  Went 

into  Politics  .  .  ..O'Brien  ...  7  2607 
— —Lord  Bcaconsfield. O'Connor  ..  7  2660 
An     Irish    Musical 

Genius 7  2690 

Story      of      Orana 

Uaile   Otway    7  2856 

Patrick      Sarsfield, 

Earl  of  Lucan .  .  Onahan    ...  7  2814 
A  Eulogy  of  Wash- 
ington     Phillips    ..  8  2891 

Napoleon Phillips    ..  8  2888 

Biscay,  The  Bay  of.  .  .  .Cherry    ...  2     586 
Black      Book       of      St. 

Molaga 7  2664 

Castle    • 7  2853 

Crom,  The  Sunday 

of    7  2719 

Desert,  King  of  theHYDB    lO  3713 

Lamb,  The Wilde    9  3569 

Thief,  The    3      xxi 

Blackbird,  The   8  3271 

of   Derrycarn,  The 2      xvi 

made  nest  in  monk's 

hand    2    xviii 

Blackburne,    E.    Owens.  See  Miss  Casey. 

Blackfriars,  Theater  in 6  2348 

Blackie,  Professor,  on 
the  feudal  land  sys- 
tem       7  2864 

Blackpool    1     151 

Blacksmith  of  Limerick, 

The    Joyce    5  1741 

Blackwater,  A.  D.  1603. 

Crossing  the  ...Joyce   5  1744 

Battle  of  the 5  1744;  7  2743 

Great    meeting    at 

Teltown.  on  the 5  1738 

— — in  Ulster.  The 6  2278. 

River    (half-tone 

engraving) 3     916 

Talk  by  the Downing   ..  3     916 

The  'Northern  . . .  .KAVAfrAGB:  .  5  1732 
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Blackwood  and  Ma^inn 6  2300 

Blacquifere,      Sir     John, 

Anecdote  of 1     131 

Blaise,     An     Elegy     on 

Madam Goldsmith.  4  1382 

Blake,    James,    sent    to 
Spain    to    poison 

Hugh  Roe 7  2746 

Maky    Elizabeth 1     189 

Squire,  an  author- 
ity on  duelling 1     145 

'  Blanid  '   Joyce   5  1749 

Blarney  Castle   (colored 

plate)   6  Front 

Blarney-Stone,      Father 

Prout  on  the 6  2337,  2441 

Blast,  A Cbotty     ...    3     758 

'  Blasters,'    The 5  1916 

Blennerhassett's      Book 

on  Ireland »  3395 

Bless  my  good  ship   .  .  .Bkookie    ...    1     280 
Blessing     of     Affliction, 

The KiBWAN   . . 

Blessington,  Countess 

OF    (portrait) 

' Memoirs  of  '    ...  .Madden    .  . 

Blest  are  the  dormant. Mangan    .. 
Blind  Irish  piper   (half- 
tone engraving) . 

Student,  The Aemsteong 

Blindness,       Miraculous 

cure  of  

Blithe  the  bright  dawn 

found  me Furlong    . 

Bloody    hand    in     Lord 
Antrim's   coat-of- 

arms,  The   

' Street,'  Drogheda 7  2569 

Blue,  Blue  Smoke.   The 

(half-tone  engraving) Graves    ...  4  1415 
BlundelLj  Mrs.    (M.  B.  ..     «.  c- 

Francis) •••   1     -^15 

Board  of  National  Edu- 

ration    The   4  1603,   1609 

Boate  on  Ulster 6  2276,   2279 

Boat-race   to    win   Dun- 

luce  Castle 7  2855 

Boats,  Irish  wickerwork 

(half-tone         en-  ^  „.^„ 

graving)    »  3458 

of  ancient  Ireland 5  1740 

Boat-Song,  A  Canadian  Moose    7  2540 

Bob  Acres.  Jefferson  as 8  3088 

Acres'  Duel   Sheridan  ..  8  3088 

Burke's  Duel  loith 

Ensign  Brada/.  .  .Maginn    ...    6  2303 
Bodhmall,     the    woman 

Druid    4  1447 

Bodkin,     Amby,     as    an 
authority  on 

duelling •  •  •  •    ^ 

Matthias    M'Don- 

The,  in  Irish  dress 9  3493 

Bodleian  Library  at  Ox-  „„„„ 

ford,  Irish  MSS.  in ^7  2673 

Boers,  The  Curse  of  *he.GEEGORY    .  .  lO  3927 
Bog  Cotton  on  the  Red 

Bog O'Brien 

Bogs   of   Ireland,    Pock- 
rich's  project  for 

reclaiming   »•    ^   -OJt> 

Ulster,     Dr.     War- 

ner's  project  for 

reclaiming *>  ^^iK 

Boieldiea,     Irish     influ- 
ence on   . . ,« t  «««<«fi<t«  •• ■*       ^1' 


145 
232 


7  2591 


404 
2663 
2664 
Iv,  X 
2671 
1724 
2671 
2663 


2573 


7  2664 
7  2664 
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Bolb,  Trout  fishing  on 

the    4  1522,   1523 

Bold  is  the  talk  in  this.KELLY    5  1782 

' Defender,  The  ' 8  3270 

' Traynor,   O.'    8  3270 

Bo-men  fairies.  The,  de- 
scribed        3       XX 

Bons  Mots  of  Sheridan 8  3119 

Sterne,  Some 8  3227 

Bonner,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
d  o  n  ,      Proclamation 

against  plays  by   6  2348 

Booing     (bowing),    Dis 

sertation  on 6  2237 

Book,  Dimma's 7  2671 

■ first      printed      in 

Gaelic  in  Ireland 

(facsimile)     7  2741 

' of  a  Thousand 

Nights'    Burton    ...   2 

of  Ballymote     3  629  ;   7 

of  Clonf  ert 7 

of  Dromsneachta    2 

of  Durrow   ^ 

of  Fermoy    o 

ofKells 5  1737;  7 

of  Lecain    7 

of  Lecan    2  629  ;   G  2223 

of  Leinster 2  vi,  xii 

4  1600,  1612,  1613, 1622;71738;8  2884 

of  Lismore    7  2766  ;   8  3246 

' of  Martyrs.  The  ' 7 

of  St.    B  u  i  t  h  e  '  s 

Monastery,      The 

Speckled    

of  St.  Molaga,  The 

Black    

of  Slane,    The   Yel- 
low      7 

' of  strange  Sins,  A'Kernahan  . .   5 

' of  the  Dun  Cow  ' 4  1600  ;   5 

Books,   drowned    by 

Norse  invaders 2 

Irish,     before     St. 

Patrick 2 

of  Cluain-mic-Nois, 

The 

— — -  of  Courtesy  in  the 

Fifteenth  CenturyGREEN 
Borough  Franchise  Bill, 

The  Irish 6  2176 

Boethwick,  Norma 10  3879 

Born  Tribute,  The   4  1622 

Boston      Port,      Sailing 

into 6 

Boswell  and  Goldsmith 7 

collection  of  Chap- 
books,  The 3 

BoucicAULT,   Dion 

(portrait)     1 

Boulogne-s  u  r  -  M  e  r  , 

Father  O'Leary  at 7 

Bourke,      Sir      Richard, 
the        M  '  W  i  1  1  i  a  m 

Eighter 7 

Bowes,    John,    Solicitor- 
General,   at    the   trial 

of  Lord  Gantry    7  2724, 

Boy,  tvJio  iras  Long  on 

His  Mother.  The Hyde    lO  3765 

Boycott,  The  First O'Brien   ...    7  2611 

Boycotted   Jessop 6  1688 

Boyd,   Captain,  Inscrip- 
tion    on     the 

Statue  of Alexander,   l         H 

Thomas,,,,,,,,,. l    258 


2664 
1809 
1731 

viii 


7  2664 
4  1417 


2115 
2468 


252 
2794 


2857 
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Boyle,  Colonel,  slain  at 

Drogheda 7  2568 

The,      among     the 

leading  riverg  of 

Ulster    6  2278 

John,      Bakl      of 

Cork   1     260 

supposed     cause 

of     Atherton'a 

hanging    9  3397 

on  the  '  Drapier's 

Letters '   1     261 

■ William  1     264 

Boyne,  The VI  2354 

Obelisk,   The  (half- 
tone engraving) 7  3271 

Soldiers  of  the 3  842,  957,     968 

The  host  of  Meave 

from  the  banks  of 

the 7  2752 

The  Battle  of  the.  . . .    1   349  ;  7  2819 

9         ix 
Boyne  Water,  The Street  Bal- 
lad       8  3271 

Boz See  John  Walsh. 

Bran,  the  hound  of  Finn 

mac  Cumhail 3  xvii,  629  ;  6  2111 

Brandubh    4  1622 

'  Brannon  on  the  Moor  '. 8  3270 

Bray,     The     scenery 

around    3  1185 

Breanhaun      Crone 

O'Maille 7  2856 

Breastplate,   The  Hymn 

Called    St.    Patrick' s.Sto-k%3    8  3244 

'Breathe  not  his  name 'Moorh    ....    7  2527 

Brehon  Law,  The 9  3393,  3493 

Law  Code,  The 1  29;  6  1735,  1739 

7  2615 

Brehons,  The 2     444 

BrenaNj  Joseph „o 1     278 

D.    J.    O'Donoghue 

on    6        ix 

Brendan  of  Birr 7  2763 

Brett.  Sergeant,  shot  at 

Manchester 7  2608,  2610 

Brewery   of  Egg-Shells, 

The Chokhk    ...   2     731 

Brian.      See  A  Song  of 

Defeat. 
Brian    Boru.      See    The 
Irish  Chiefs  and 
also    Mackenna'a 
Dream. 

B  o  r  o  i  m  h  e,  The 

Conqueror 9      vili 

■ — — •  Boruimha.  See 

Kinkora. 
' — —  O'Linn '    ........  Street  Bal- 
lad        7  3273 

' the   Brave  ' .    7  3270 

See  Bryan. 
Brian's    administration. 

Anecdote   of    ...Moore    ....   7  2533 

Lament    for    King 

Mahon    Hogan    4  1591 

Bribery  by  the  English 2     792 

in  the  Irish  House 

of  Commons. 6  2168 

Bricriu    4  1615 

Bride,    The    scenery 

around  the  river 1     353 

"  Bridge  of  the  World  " 
(the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains)       2     417 

Bridget     Cruise.      From 

the  Irish.,,,. Fuklonq   ...  4  1244 
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Brigade     at     Fontenoy, 

The DOWUNQ   ..,    3     878 

Brighidin  Ban  Mo  Store. Walsh     ...  9  3503 

The  Cold  Sleep  o/.Macmanu3.    6  2270 

Bright,    John,    on    land 

tenure    7  286T 

on  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion        6  2156,  2158 

Bright  sparkling  pile !.. Wilde    9  3596 

Brightest     blossom      of 

the  spring Ferguson    .  3  1186 

Brigit  at  Kildare. 8  3253 

Extract     from     the 

Life  of ST0KE3     ...    8  3246 

Healings  by 8  3251 

Hymns    In     praise 

of 8  3259 

Miracles  of 8  3246 

Relics   of 8  3260 

Britain,  Goldsmith  on 4  1364 

'  British         Association, 

Address  to  the '.Kelvin    ...   B  1784 

Museum,       Irish 

MSS.  in   7  2672 

Navy,  Irishmen  in 9  3422 

Parliament,  Flood's 

Speech  in  the 3  1219 

'  Brogues,  A  Kish  of '.  .Boyle    1     264 

Brompton    1     165 

Brooke.  Charlotte 1     280 

Henry 1     284 

Stopford    Augus- 
tus        1      291 

on   Steele    8  3196 

Brother    Azarias.       See  P.  F.  Mullaney. 

Brougham^  John 1     301 

Lord,  on  E.  Burke. 1     372 

on  Sheridan   3  1191 

and   Macaulay 6  2452 

Broiv  of  Nefin,  The Hyde   10  3777 

Broivn     Wind     of     Con- 
naught,    The Macmanus..  6  2272 

Browne,    Dr.,    and    the 

United  Irishmen.  .9  3515,  3519,  3523 

Frances 1     313 

John  Ross 1     323 

Bruce,      Campaign      of, 

1314    9  3391 

'  Bruidhen     da     Derga, 

The '   4  1601 

Brundusium    2     739 

Bryan,    Boruma,    Mean- 
ing of  9  3546 

See  also  Brian. 
BrycEj      James       (por- 
trait)  , 1     330 

Buckingham,  Duke  of 1     172 

■  Lord,  Duel  of,  with 

the  Master  of  the 

Rolls    1     143 

Buckley,  William 1     351 

Budget  of  Stories,  A  .  .O'Keepfe  ..    7  2771 

Buggy,  Kevin  T 1     358 

Building,  Ancient  Irish 4  1612 

Bull,  A  French 3  1057,  1058,   1059 

A  Spanish   3   1058,   1059 

"  ~   1057 

1056 
xvii 
1057 
1916 
360 

1055 
1060 


An    English 3 

An    Oriental 3 

The  white,  of  M&ve 3 

What  is  an  Irish 3 

Bull-baiting  in  Dublin 5 

Bullock.   Shan  F 1 

'  Bulls,    An     Essay     on 

Irish  '     Bdgeworth.  3 
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Bulls 


Examined,     The 
UiUjinality         of 

Irish .Edgewoeth.   3 

Irish,  of  Sir  Boyle 

Roche 1   135, 

Bulwer  on  O'Connell 7 

Plunket 7 

Sheil    7 

Bumpers,  Squire  Jones. Dawson    ...   3 
'  Bunch       of      S  h  a  m  - 

rocks.   A'    Casbt    .....    2 

Buncrana    6 

Bunker's     Hill,     Irish 

volunteers  for 6 

Bunner,  H.  C,  on  John 

Brougham    1 

Bunthorne  the  Poet.    See  Oscar  Wilde. 
Bunting's   'Ancient   Mu- 
sic of  Ireland  '.......... 6 

Buonaparte,    Interviews 

with Tone    .....   9 

,  Tone      introduced 

to 9 

Burbage,       James,       Li- 
cense    granted     by 

Elizabeth   to    6   2347, 

Burgh,  Hussey,  a  Monk 

of    the    Screw 2 

Burgundian  Library, 

Brussels  ;  MSS.  in. 

Burial  at  Sea Alexander. 

of  Moses,  The Alexander. 

of  Sir  John  Moore. 

The  , Wolfe   .... 

Buried  Forests  of  Erin. 

The o MiLLIGAN     .. 

BuRKEj  Edmund  (por- 
trait). (See  also 
The  J  e  s  s  amy 
Bride) 

a  master  on  ora- 
tory       7 

and  Sheridan 8 

and  the  '  Histori- 
cal   Society  ' 7 

Goldsmith  on 4-  1378, 

Meagher  on 6 

on  Curran 7 

on  Hampden's  for- 
tune . 1 

on     the     Duke     of 

Bedford    1 

Secures  MS.  of  Bre- 

hon      Laws      for 

Trinity  College 7 

> Sir  R.  Peel  on 1 

Some      Wise      and 

Witty  Sayings  of 1 

R.,   Goldsmith   on 4 

The  oratory  of 7 

Thomas  N 1 

William 4 

Burke's  Statue  (half- 
tone engraving)  .  .  .  i 1 

Burlesque  novels 1   119. 

Burns,  Speech  on Ferguson    .   3 

Burne-.Tones,   Sir  E..  on 

the  Irish  character S 

Burthen  of  Ossian.  The. 0'Gha.dy     .  .    7 

Bdeton,  Richard  Fran- 
cis    

on     '  The    Arabian 

Nights' 3 

Bush,  Baftery  and  the 9  3667, 

Business  Quarter  and  a 
Business  Man  in  Lon- 
don    Riddell     . .   8 
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137 
xxvi 

XXV 

xxvi 
841 

565 

2427 

2113 
301 

2230 
3418 
3418 

2349 

797 

2673 

10 

1 

3633 

2437 
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3119 


1380 

2421 

xxii 

375 

379 


2615 


396 
1380 

X 

398 
13S0 

397 

123 

1170 


XV 

2752 


3     403 


404 
3671 
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But  I  —  than  other  lov- 
ers' state Wilde 

the  rain  is  gone  by.TvNAN- 

Hinkson.    9 

Butler,  Hon.  Simon 9 

William   Peancis 2 

Butt,  Isaac 2 

and  the  Home  Rule 

movement   6  2174,  2177;  9 

To  the  Memory  o/.Sigerson   .  .    8 

Buttercups  and  Daisies.ToDHUNTEB.    9 

Butterflies  in  Ireland 9 

Buying  a  seat  in  Church 3 

'By  memory  inspired'.  Street  Bal- 
lad   

By  Nebo's  lonely  moun- 
tain  Alexandee  . 

By  O'Neil     close     belea- 
guered    Dbennan    .. 

By  our  campfires Dowling    . . 

By  the       blue       taper's 

trembling  light.  ....  .Paenell    .  . 

By    the   Margin    of   the 

Great  Deep Russell    .  . 

By  the  shore    a   plot    of 

ground    Allingham     1 

Byrne,  Colonel,  slain  at 

Drogheda 7 

Byron    and    the    Bless- 

ingtons  at  Genoo.MADDEN    ...    6 

•  on  J.  P.  Curran 2 

on      Lord      Castle- 

reagh 6 

tells     a     story     of 

Sheridan 8 

Byron's    manner.    Flip- 
pancy of .  . O 


C. 

C. See   H.  G.  Cubban. 

C.  W .See  C.  Wolfe. 

Cabins,  Deserted  (half- 
tone engraving) 6 
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' piper,      play     the 

Shaskan  Reel ' . .  Casey 2 

see    the    Dolphin's 

anchor  forged  ..Ferguson..    3 

tell      me,      dearest 

mother   Street  Bal- 
lad  .....    9 
' to  me,  dearest ' , .  Bbbnan   ...   1 
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Comedians      in      Queen 

Elizabetli's   reign    6 

Comharda,  The  Iristi   4 

Comic  papers,  wliy  they 
do  not  flourish  in  Ire- 
land  

'  Coming     of     Cuculain, 

The  ' O'Gkady   ...   7 

of  Finn,  The Gregory    ..   4 

Prince  CharUe^TheMAGHATH.   ..10 

Commandments,  The 

Thirty-Six 1 

Commemorative  funer- 
als for  the  Manches- 
ter martyrs 7 

Commerce. 

and  the  Union 8 

Declaration  of 

Irish  Rights    .  .  .  Geattan    .  .   4 

Decrease  in  Ire- 
land        9 

On    a     Commercial 

Treaty  with 
France Flood 3 

Short  View  of  Ire- 
land, 1727,  A   . . .  Swift    9 

Commercialism  in  Amer- 
ica         1 

Committee  of  Selection, 

The  work  of  the 2 

Common  Citizen-Soldier, 

The O'Reilly    . .   7 

Commune  of  Paris,  The 3 

Con  Cead  Catha  (Con  of 

the  Hundred  Fights)  3  444;  5  1731;  8 

The  Lake  of 6 

Conal   of  Ossian  quoted 

by  O'Connell    3 

Conall  and  Conlaoch 4 

■ ■  Cearnach 4 

derg  O'Corra   5 

Conan   4  1451, 

jMAOL,      Biography 

(portrait)     lO 

Concerning  the  Brass 
Halfpence  Coined  hy 
Mr.  Wood  with  a  de- 
sign to  have  them 
Pass  in  this  Kingdoni.SwiFT    . 

Conchubar.     See  (jonco- 

bar    4 

Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, On Bdkkb    ....    1 

Concobar.  See  Conchu- 
bar        7  2748, 

Condall    (now   Old   Con- 

nell.  County  Kildare) 7 

Condition  of  the  peas- 
antry        9 

Condon      convicted       at 

Manchester    7 

Gondii    Cullen    and    the 

Ganger  Caeleton.  . .   3 

Confederation,  The  Irish 6 

'  Confessions  of  an  El- 
derly Gentleroan'BLESSiNGTON  1 

of  Tom.  Bourke  ..  .Ceokek    ...   3 

Confiscation  of  Eccles- 
iastical  Property    9 

Cong,  Lord  Carlisle  at 1 

'  Congal  '    Feeguson.  .    3 

Concjregation,  The  Loan 

of  a Maxwell   ..   6 

CoNGREVF.  William    3 

W,  B.  Yeats  on 3 

Conjugal  fidelity  in  Ire- 
land   ,,,,., 5 
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Conlaoch    , 4 

Conn   4  1609 ;  6 

— —  Ced-cathach,      the 

hundred    fighter 2  444  ;  5 

8 
Connacht,   Dermot's  en- 
trance into    7 

Love  Songs  of .  . .  .Hyde    lO 

3749,  3763,  3777, 

Religious  Songs   ofHYDE    ....  .10 

3813,  3823,   3829, 

Songs  of Hyde    ....".  lO 

Speakers  in    4 

Connall     3 


Connaught,  folk-tale  of. 

Aldf rid    in    

Meave  and  the  host 

of    

Place-names    in 

Sarsfleld  in 

The  BrownWind  ofMACMANUS  . 

The    Duke    of;    his 

welcome  to  Ire- 
land  

The    first    boycott 

in 

See  The  Gray  Fog 

and      also      T?ie 
West's    Asleep. 
Connaught's       approba- 
tion     of      Henry 
Flood 

boast  of  beauty   

CONNELLj   F.    NOERYS    

CONNBLLANj      OwEN 

Connemara    (See  also  A 
May  Love  Song) 
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1731 
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3735 
3789 
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3917 
3833 
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804 
1724 
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2229 
2818 
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1216 
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616 
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2615 
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Lord   Carlisle  in 1   233, 

Starving  peasantry 

of 7  2868 

Comila  of  the  Oolden 
Hair  (half-tone  en- 
graving)     Joyce.  5  1731.  1734 

Conn'ia's  Well   Russell  ...    8  3001 

Connor,  Son  of  Nais 3     804 

Conor,  King  of  Ulster 4  1613 

Conquest  of   Ireland 9         ix 

Conry.  The  parish  of 5  1731 

Consent  of  the  governed 9  3362 

Consolation    Laeminie  ..    5  1874 

Constitution,    Goldsmith 

on  the  English 4  1333 

On  the  English.  .  .Ca'S'ni'ng    ..   3     465 

Conservatism  of  Amer- 
icans     1     348 

Consumption  of  admira- 
tion. The   e  2383 

Contagion  of  Love,  r/ieCoBBE 2     605 

Contents  of  '  Irish  Lit- 
erature '  described 2      xix 

Contentment.'   From  '  A 

Hymn  to    Paenell  ...    7  2876 

Continuation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Rack- 
rent    Family Edgewoeth.  3  1014 

Continuity    of    national 

spirit   in    literature 1      xlv 

of   Irish    in     Irish 

literature 2      viii 

Convent  life,   A  picture 

of 6  2497 

'  Conversations      with 

Carlyle  '    Duffy    . . .  .   «     951 

Conversion  of  Ireland 9  3401 

of     King     L  a  o  g  - 

hair  e's  Daugh- 
ters.    Folk  Lore.  ANONtMOUS.  3  li62 
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Convivial,  Extracts  from 

Retaliation    .......  .Goldsmith.  4  1380 

Convivial  Songs. 

^-  The  Cruisheen 

Laicn    Anonymous.  8  3279 

• Oarrpoiven    Anonymous.  S  3283 

Lanigan's   Ball    ..Anonymous.  8  3293 

Rakes   of  itTaiZoio. Anonymous.  9  3312 

Monks  of  the  Screw,Cv-RnAii    ...   2     797 

■ Why      Liquor      of 

Life?    D' Alton    ..   2     805 

Bumpers,       Squire 

Jones    Dawson  . 

Of   Drinking    ....Flecknoe 

Maggy  Ladir   ....  Fuelong 

The  Three  Pif/eows. Goldsmith 

Abhrain    an    Bhui- 

deil Le  Fanu 

Good  Luck   to   the 

Friars  of  Old.  .  .IjEVEr    .. 

1      drink      to      tlie 

graces     Lever  . . 

Ma7i  for  Galivay .  .  Lever  . . 

■  The  Pope  He  Leads 

a  Happy  Life...  .Lever  .. 

Siveet  Chloe Lysaght 

The  Irish  Exile.  .  .M'Dermott.   6 

■ — —Humors  of  Donny- 

hrook  Fair O'Flaherty.  7 

Friar     of      Orders 

Gray    O'Keeffe  . .    7 

'  Whisky,  drink  di- 
vine ! '    O'Lbary   ...    7 

Here's  to  thenaid- 

en  of  bashful  fif- 
teen     Sheridan  . .   8 

Conviviality  in  Iceland 3 

in    Ireland    1 

2  521,  534,  655,  710,  797  ;  3  817 
1025,    1053,    1201 ;    4    1565 ;    5 
1969,    1975. 

in  Irish  humor <> 

Cooke,  Sir  Charles 8 

John  9 

Coole,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 

at    

Coolun,  The.     From  the 

Irish   Ferguson.  .    3 

'  Cooper's    Hill '    Denham  ...    3 

Copernican   theory.   The 2 

Copernicus     anticipated 

in  Ireland    8 

Copyright  in  Ireland 1  xxiv;  5 

Coracle,     A      (half-tone 

engraving)    9 

Coran  the  Druid 5 

Cork,  County,  A  benevo- 
lent landlord  of 6 

■ An    entrance    to 

Tirnanoge     fa- 
bled to  be  in 5 

Scenery  in    7 

Harbor     (half-tone 

engraving)     2 

Raleigh  in 3 

Swimming  to  Que- 
bec from 3 

The    Mayor    of,    A 

joke  on 8 

Cormac  Conlingas 7 

Conlingeas    4 

Duvlingas    7 

mac  Art  at  Tara 4 

Cormac's   Chapel.    Cash- 
el,  compared  with  the 

Erecbtheum  at  Athens «  2335 
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Corn  laws,  O'Connell  on 

the    7 

Corn-mills     in     ancient 

Ireland   5 

Cornwall,    Lord 8 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  Vice- 
Roy  of  Ireland 6 

Character   of    6 

on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation     

Coronation  chair.  The 
(half-tone  e  n  - 
graving)     

— - —  stone.  Goldsmith 
on  the  (see  also 
The  Ha  Fail) 

Corradhu.  ^ee  A  Memory. 

Correspondence. 

Extracts     from     a 

Letter  to  a  Noble 

Lord   Burke   . 

To     the     Duke     of 

Grafton    Francis 

Letter     from      the 

Place  of  his Birth.McHAhE    ...    6 

Corrig-a-Howly.    castle 8 

Corry,  Isaac,  duel  with 

Henry  Grattan 1   142,  4 

Corrymeela    Skrine  ....    8 

Costello,,    Mahy    2 

Costnnie.     See  Dress. 

Cottage,  An  Irish  (half- 
tone engraving) 

in  Killarney  (half- 
tone engraving) 

' Life  in  Ireland '.  O'Kennedy. 

Cottonian  Library,  Ex- 
tract from  MS.  in 

Couldah,  The  River  (See 
Innishoicen). 

Count  each  affliction   .  .  De  Verb  . .  . 

Counterfeit        Footman, 

The Farquhar  . . 

Countess  Kathleen 
O'Shea,  The.  Folk  LoreANONYMOUS. 

Country  Folk    Johnson    .  . 

Countrj'  Life  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  Plower 

Bindin'  the  0(7 ts.  .Coleman   .. 

Seed-Time Coleman    .  . 

Castle  Rackrent.    .Edgeworth. 

The  Widow's  Mes- 
sage to  Her  aS^ow  .  Forrester  . . 

HoiD  Myles  Mur- 
phy got  his  Pon- 
ies out  of  the 
Pound    Griffin    ... 

— —  We'll  See  About  /t.HALL    

A  Sicarm  of  i?ees. Hamilton  .. 

An     Electioneering 

Scene    Hartley    .  . 

— — Picture  of   Ulster  .Mac'Nbvin  .. 

The  Exile Moore    .... 

The  Vicar  of  Cape 

Clear    Otwat   .... 

County   Dispensary.-  A.  G'RiFFis    ... 

of  Mayo,   The.  .  .  . Fox 

Court     players     in     the 

time  of  Henry  VII 

Courting.  Irish  ideas  of 

Courtly     (character     in 

'  London  Assurance  ') 

Courtship 

Coverlcy  Family  Por- 
traits, The Steele  
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Covetousness,  how,  came 

into  the  Church   10   3823 

Cow   Charmer.   The.  .  .  .Boyle 1     264 

Cowshra  Mead  xVIacha 7  2757 

Cows,  Woman  of  three lO  3831 

Cow-sports     2       xii 

Coyle,       Barney,       duel 

with  George  Ogle 1     143 

Bishop     9  3684 

Coyne,     Joseph     Stir- 
ling        2     644 

Cox,       Watty,       D.      J. 

O'Donoghue  on  6        ix 

Crabbe,     the     poet,     on 

keening   9  3643 

Crabtree    (character    in 

'  School  for  Scandal ' ) 8  3099 

Craglea.       See     Brian's 
Lament. 

Cranbourne,     Lord,     on 

Disraeli 6  2158 

Cravats  as  worn  in  Ire- 
land      9  3498 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Jdlia 2     658 

Greclhe,  Cael  and Gregory    . .   4  1445 

Crede's    house.    Manner 

of  building 4  1612 

'Crescent  and  the  Cross.'WARBCRTON.  9  3529 

3535 

Criffan    6  2355 

Crimall    4  1449 

Crimean  War 8  8008 

Criminality      of      Letty 

Moore,  The Esler 3  1096 

'  Critic,  The '  Sheridan  ..   8  3114 

Criticism.       See    Lite- 
rary Appreciations. 

Critics  of  the  Stage. .  ..Kelly    ....   5  1782 

Croagh,  Patrick    1     235 

Croft's  '  Life  of  Young,' 

Burke  on   1     397 

Croghan,  The  Rath  of 3  1162 

CeokeRj   John    Wilson 

(portrait)    2     675 

D.    J.    O'Donoghue 

on   6        ix 

Mrs.  B.  M 2     660 

on  Sheridan   3  1197 

Thomas  Crofton 2     680 

M.  F.  Egan  on 6       xv 


Croker's    '  F  a  i  ry    Le 

gends     6  2313 

Croly,  George 2     739 

Cromcruach,  the  Idol 7  2718,  2721 

Cromlech    at    Dundalk 

(half-tone  engraving) 7  2666 

Ceommelin,  May   2     751 

Cromwell  and  Drogheda 1     151 

and  Ireland 9        ix 

Hatred      of      the 

Irish   for    4  1530;  6  2150 

' in  Ireland'   Murphy  ...   7  2567 

■ ■  loosed  on  Ireland 4  1530 

On  me  and  on  my 

children    Wills    9  3512 

on  the  massacre  at 

Drogheda 7  2568,  2571 

The  Queen  and. .  .Wills    9  3612 

See  The  Groves  of 

Blarney. 

Cromwelllan  confisca- 
tion, The 2     426 

' Settlement  of  Ire- 
land, The  ' PebndbbgastS  2913 

Cromwell's  Bridge  (half- 
tone engraying)  ....^...........,^„,.,,  2    445 
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Cromwell's        invasion. 
See      The      Irish 
Grand-Mother. 
partition     of     Ire- 
land      4  3423 

Crookhaven.    The    scen- 
ery around   7  2852 

Croppy  Boy,    The McBurney..   6  2115 

Street  Bal- 

^^    .  LAD    8  3278 

Croppy,  The ' Banim    1       76 

,  The  Irish 6  2108 

Cross   at   Monasterboice 
(half-tone        e  n- 

graving) 9  3436 

sign  of  the,  forever lo  3829 

Crosses  and  Round  Toio- 

ers  of  Ireland Cooke     and 

^         .                                     Wakbman.    9  3482 
Crossing     the      Black- 
water,  A.  D.  160S  . . .  .Joyce    . 5  1744 

C  r  o  1 1  a*   Cliach,     The 

Mountain  of 4  1433 

Ceotty.  Julia 3     753 

Cruachan,  the  palace  of 

Connaught 7  2720 

Cruelties  in  India X     385 

Cruiskeen  Lawn,  T/ie.  ..Street  Bal- 
lad        8  3279 

Crystallization 9  3472 

Cuanna's     House,     The 

Hospitality  of Connellan.    2     629 

Cubretan   7  2710 

Cuchulain     2  xii;  9  3657 

' — — Coming  of  ' O'Geady    ...    7 

Death    of    Geegory  ...    4 

described 2 

' of  Muirthemne  ' . .  Geegoky  ...   4 


2756 
1431 
xiv 
1426 
1431 
1613 
2756 


1601 
1597. 


4  1609 


591 
607 


The 

The  Knighting  o/.O'Grady 
Cuchullin    Cycle,    Tales 

of  the  

' Saga,  The  ' Hull    . . 

Cuculain.      See    Cuchu- 
lain. 
Cucullan.     (See  also  Cu- 
chulain, Cuculain  and 

Cuchullen. )    

Cuckoo     Sings     in     the 

Heart  of  Wimer,  T/icChhsson    .  .   2 

Cudgels,   Irish    2  496, 

Cuhoolin.      See    Cuchu- 
lain. 
Cnileagh,  The  mountain, 
'  cradle   of  the   Shan- 
non '    e  2275 

'  cms  da  Pie,'  The Raftery    . .  lO  3917 

Cullain 4  1443 

Cumann  na  Gael.  The lO      xiii 

Cumberland,       Richard, 

Goldsmith  on 4  1380 

Cumhal,  Father  of  Finn 4  1447 

Cumscraidh 4  1617 

Cumulative  stories 4  1649 

Cunlaid   4  1443 

Curleck,  Scenery  near 1     360 

Curlew  Mountains,  The 6  2357 

Curlieu's      Pass,      The^ 

Normans  at   3     829 

Curoi,  The  Exploits  of.. Joyce     ....    5  1749 

Currachs  and  canoes 5  1740 

Curragh  Beg   1  351,     357 

(half-tone    engrav- 
ing)         9  3458 

Cueean,  Heney  Geattan 2     767 

John    P  h  i  l  p  o  t 

(portrait)  ....^. ,_» 2    770 
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Cnrran,    John    Philpot, 
and    Father 

O'Leary T  2793 

a  master  in  ora- 
tory     7  sxviii 

and  Grattan  con- 
trasted   o    '<■     xxii 

■ and    Lord    Clan- 
morris 1     143 

' Speech  for  Lord 

Edward    Fitz- 
gerald    . 7    xxiii 

Speech  for  Peter 

Finnerty 7    xxiii 

■ Prior     of     the 

Monks    of    the 

Screw 5  1957 

Master     of     the 

Rolls,       duel 
with     Lord 

Clare 1 

Burke  on   ,    7 

Meagher  on 6 

secures  a  writ  of 

habeas    corpus 

for  Tone 7 

Curran's  defense   of   H. 

Rowan 7 

• genius  described 7 

quips     beyond     re- 
call       6 

repartees    6 

Witticisms,      Some 

of 2 

Curse,  The Caeleton  , .   2 

. An  Irish.     See  Nell 

Flaherty's  Drake. 

of  Doneraile,  r/ie.O'KELLT 

of    the    Boers    on 

England,  T/ie. .  ..Gregory 

Cursing  at  a  funeral 9 

of  Tara,  The O'Geady  ...    7 

Cushla   gal   Machree 8 

Custom,  An  Old  ......  .Griffin   ...   4 

Customs    and    Man- 
ners. 

The  Battle  of  the 

Factions     Carleton  . . 

The  Curse    Carleton  . , 

Shane  Fadh's  Wed- 
ding   Carleton  . . 

Tim  Hogan's  TFo-fce.CoYNE 

Castle  iJacfcrewi.  ..Edgeworth 

Books  of  Courtesy 

in   the  XV.   Cen- 
tury     Green    .... 

We'll  See  About  /t.HALL    

■ An    Electioneering 

Scene Hartley    . .   4  1557 

Food,     Dress     and 

Daily      Life      in 

Ancient  Ireland.. Joyce    5 

Their  Last  Race ..  .Matb-EW    ..   6 

A      Budget      of 

Stories    O'Keeffe  ..    7  2771 

Keening     and 

Wakes   ........  .Wood  -  Mar- 
tin        9  3640 

'  Customs      of      Ancient 
Erinn,      Manners 

and'   O'CcRRT  ...    7 

Scotch    2 

Cyclopean  style  of  archi- 

"  tecture 8 

Cynick,      Thomas,      and 

Richard  Pockrich 7 
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Daddy    O'Dowd,    Bouci- 

ault  as 1     252 

Dagda,  The 3        xi 

Daily    Life    in    Ancient 

Ireland,   Food,    Dress 

and  Joyce  .....   5  1735 

Dalcassians,    The.      See 

Kinkoi'a. 

Dalkey  Island,  Essex  on 3  123i 

Balling,     Lord,     on 

George  Canning 2 

D' Alton^  John 2 

Dame  Street,  Dublin 6 


Dana   Russell  ...   8 

See  The  Ploiver. 

Danaanic  colony,  The 6 

'  Dance    light,    for     my 

heart     it    lies    under 

your  feet,  love  ' Waller 

Dancing,  An  Irish  Lass. 

See  Kitty  Neal. 
Dangle       (character     in 

Sheridan's    '  The 

Critic  ') 8 

Daniel  O'Rourke  .....  .Maginn    ...    6 

Danish  Invasion,  The 9 

Dante's  portrait  by  Gi- 
otto     discovered 

through  R.  H.  Wilde 9 

Dara,     King    of     South 

Coolney   7 

Darby    Doyle's    Voyage 

to  Quebec Ettingsall.   3 

Dardan.       See     Bridget 

Cruise. 

'  Darell  Blake  '    Campbell. 

Dark   Oirl  by   the  Holy 

Well,  The Keegan    .  . 

Man,  The Chesson    . 

Rosaleen.      From 

the  Irish Mangan    . . 

(cited)    ...., 

■  source    of    my    an- 
guish     CURRAN     . . 
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2999 


2280 
3501 
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3114 

2313 

viii 

3596 
7  2749 
3   1114 
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Darkly,     the    cloud    of 

night 9 

Daeley^  George 3 

Darrynacloughery  fair 9 

Darwin   C.   and   Dr.    Si- 

gerson     8 

on  the  divine  origin 

of  life 5 

Daont^     William     Jo- 
seph O'Neill 3 
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847 


7  2616 

2911 
2908 
3713 


2968 


1622 
2908 


Gaelic  Writers. 

-Death    of    St.    Col- 

umcille,   The    ...Adamnan.  . 
■  Sorroivfnl    Lament 

for  Ireland,  A .  .  .  C  a  r  tan 


xvi 
xlv 


4   1618 


Geoffrey  Keating. 


Shemus    .  4  1459 
D  X  N  E  E  n  , 
Rev.   Pat- 
rick S. .  .10  3959 


.10 


■Friar's  Servant 

Girl,  The D  o  Y  l 

James 
■  Tim  the  Smith  .  .  .  D  o  y  L  e  ;, 

.Tames    .  .10 
Coolun,  The   Ddgan, Mau- 
rice   ....    3 
County     of     Mayo, 

The     F  L  A  V  e  L  L, 

Thomas  .   3 
■Ode  on  his  Ship.  .Fitzgerald, 

Maurice  .    1 

Caeilte's  Lament 7 

Cavern,  The Hayes 

Thomas. 
Echo,   The    ......Hayes, 

Thomas.  .  10 


.10 


3875 

.^887 
1188 

1224 

280 
2706 

3997 

3983 
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Twisting      of     the 

Roue,  The   .....  Hyde,  Doug- 
las  . 10  3989 

Biographi/     ......Keating, 

Geoffkey.IO  4012 

Vision    of    Viands, 

The MacCon- 

G  L  I  N  N  E, 

Aniar    ...    8  3134 
Fair  Hills  of  Eire,  O  M  a  c  C  o  n  - 

Mara, 

DoNOGH    .  G  2378 

'Tis    not    War    loc 

Want  to  Wage  . .  MaoDairb, 

Teige   ...   4  1657 

Claragh's  Lament.  M  a  c  D  o  n- 

NELL.JOHN   3      803 
Biography     MacForbes, 

Donald    .10 


4014 
2377 
3140 


■  Kinkora     Mac-Liag  . .    6 

Deus  Mens   Maelisd    .  .   8 

Lament    of    the 
Mangaire  SMf/ac/iMAGRATH, 

Andrew..   9  3508 
Ode  on  leaving  Ire- 
land  Nugent, 

Gerald    .    3     930 


Bridget  Cruise 


.O'Carolan, 
Turlough. 
.  O'Caholan.  . 
.  O'Carolan.  . 
.  O'Carolan.. 


-  Oentle  Brideen 

-  Grace  Nugent  . 

-  Mary  Maguire 

-  Mild  Mabel  Kelly  .O'Carolan.  .   3 

-  O'M  0  r  e's     Fair 

Daughter   O'Carolan.  .    4 

-  Peggy  Broivne  ...O'Carolan..    4 

-  Whii.      Liquor      of 

Life  T     O'Carolan.  .    3 

-  Biography    O'Clery, Mi- 

chael . .  .lO 
-Love's  Despair  .  .  .O'Curnan, 

DiARJIAD.  .    8 

-  East,  West,  Home's 

Best    O'Farrelly, 

A 10 

-  Thankfulness        of 

Dermot,  The   ...O'Leary, 

Patrick  .lO 

-  Seadna's      Three 

Wishes    O '  L  e  A  R  Y , 

Fat  her 
Peter    . . 10 

-  Lament,  A    O'Neachtan, 

.John    ...   3 

-  Maggy  Ladir   ....  O'Neachtan, 

.John    ...   4 
-Shane  the  ProitfL.  O' Shea, P.J. lO 

-After  the  Fianna . Oisiyi    8 

-In  Tirnanoge   ....Oisin    5 

■Things  Delightful. Oisin    8 

-  How    long    has    it 

been  said Raftery    .  .  10 

-  The  Cuis  da  pU..  .Raftery    .  .lO 

-  Poem      on      Mary 

Hynes Raftery    . .   9 

■  Jesukin    St.  Ita  ....    8 

■  Hymn  Called  Saint 

Patrick's  Breast- 
plate. The   St.  Patrick  8 

•  Lament    ■Ward,Owen.  6 

•Da^v-rtiUj     of     the 

Day,  The Anonymous.  9 

-  Description   of  the 

Sea   Anonymous.  7 

-Dirge     of     O' Sulli- 
van Bear Anonymous.  3 


1244 
"3143 
1186 
1246 
11S6 

1252 
1252 

805 

4018 

3137 

3967 

3953 

3941 

768 

1249 
3843 
3139 
1714 
3144 

3923 
3917 

3668 
3141 

3244 
2352 

3507 

2664 

445 


Gaelic   "Writers. 

Extract    from    the 

Life  of  Brigit. .  .Anonymous.  8 
Fair  Hills   of  Ire- 
land, Tlie Anonymous.  3 

Have  You  Been  at 

Carrick?     Anonymous.  9 

Hospitality  of  Cu- 

anna's   i?oitse.  .  .Anonymous.  3 
•/  Shall  Not  Die  for 

Thee   Anonymous.  4 

-King  Ailill's  Deat/iANONYMOUs.  8 

Lament     of     Maev 

Leith-Dherg  .  . .  .Anonymous.  8 
Lament  of  O'Gnive, 

The    Anonymous.  3 

Little  Child,  I  Call 

Thee    Anonymous.  4 

Love  Ballad   Anonymous.  6 

Man    Octipartite.  .AaoyiYMOvs.  8 

-Murmurs  of  io ye. Anonymous.  7 

■  O     Were     You     on 

the  l/owniam.'.  .ANONYMOUS.  4 
■  Outlaw  ■  of     Loch 

Lene,  The Anonymous.  1 

— ^ — Pastheen  Ficn   ...Anonymous.  3 
Pearl  of  the  White 

Breast    Anonymous.  7 

Rolsin  Dubh Anonymous.  4 

She  is  my  l/ove.  .Anonymous.  4 

•  /Since    We    Should 

Part    Anonymous.  4 

White     Cockade, 

The     .Anonymous.  3 

Galang,  The  hero  of O 

Galatians,   The   9 

Gallo-Grecians 9 

Galtees,   The ." 6 

Galtimore     5 

Galivay,  A  Letter  from.MAXWELL  . .    6 
advantages  of,  for 

trading 7 

Bay    3 

Duelling   in    1 

Monastery  in   1 

The   Clearing   of .  .PrendergastS 

The  Man  for   ....  Lever 5 

Ganconagh    described 3 

Garden  of  God,  The   ..Kernahan. .    5 

Garmoyle     6 

Garnavilla.  Kate   of    ..Lysaght  ...    G 
Garnett,    Sir   R.,   on  W. 

Maginn     6 

Garrick,  David.      See  A 

Goodly  Company. 
as  Hamlet  in  Dub- 
lin        5 

Epitaph  on   Sterne 8 

Goldsmith  on 4 

on  Goldsmith 4 

Stevens'  retort  on 8 

Garristown.       (See    also 

Gavra )      5 

Garrovagh,     Scenery 

around    1 

Garry,  King  of  Leinster G 

Garryowen     Street  Bal- 
lad       8 

Gates  of  Dreamland ..  .RxjsseTuI.    ..   8 
Ganger,    Condy    Cullen 

and  the Carleton.  . .  3     541 

Gauntlet,    O'Keeffe    fol- 
lowing    his      servant 

through   a    7  2776 

Gavra,  ancient  name  of 

Garristown    5  1714 

Gay,  Letter  by 4  1695 


3246 

11  So 

3503 

C29 

1C5<! 
3211 

29  T.J 

443 

1G55 
2371 
3262 
2676 

165G 

141 
1184 

2886 
1247 
1413 

1413 

442 
2370 
3549 
3549 
2675 
1938 
2412 

2916 

575 

145 

31 

2913 

1975 

xix 

1809 

2113 

2108 

2300 


1919 
3211 
1346 
1380 
3227 

1714 

353 
2118 

3283 
2997 
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Qay  Spanker,  Ladi   . .  .Bouicicadlt  l     252 
^earoidh      larla.      En- 
chantment of   Kennedy  ...   5  1801 

Genealogy       of       Jesus 

Christ    (color  plate) 

Oenevieve,  The  Story  of. Jameson 
Geniality    of    the    Irish 

people 

Genius  of  English  is  un- 

Irish 9 

the  national 8 

True 9  3377 

Genoa,    Byron    and    the 

Blessingtons  at Madden   , 

Gentle    Brideen.      From 

the  Irish    Sigeeson 

Gentleman,  A    Bbooke    , 

Getitleman      in      Black, 

The Goldsmith..  4  1317 

What  is  a    O'Donoghub  7  2703 

of     the     Kingdom 

of  Ireland,  A. .  . Keightley .    5  1774 
Gently  I    ■ —   gently  !    — 

down  1     Daeley    ...   2     809 

Gentry    and    their    Re- 
tainers, Irish   Baeeington.  1     138 

Geoghegan,        Aethub 

Geeald 4  1254 

George  II.  on  the  Irish 
soldiers  of  Louis 

XV 7  2815 

III.      on     Catholic 

emancipation     6  2163 

' Geith        of       Fen 

Court '    Riddell    ...   8  2949 

Geraldines,   The    6  2417  ;  8  3018 

Spoke  Gaelic- T  2670 

Gesticulation,   Italian .  .Wiseman  ..  9  3627 

Ghosts 9  3681 

• Village     Yeats    9  3673 

Giant,  The  Selfish   Wilde    9  3584 

Giant's  Causeway,   The «  2278 

Gifford,  Countess  of.   See  Lady  DnFFEEiN. 

Gifford,  Earl  of   3     932 

GiLBEET,     Lady     (Rosa 
Mdlholland) 

portrait    4  1265 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5       xv 

Sib  John  T 4  1257 

'  Gile    Machree ' Geiffin   ...    4  1507 

Giles,  Heney 4  1280 

Gillana-naomh     O'Huid- 

rin     7 


2706 
168 
440 
829 


Gilray  the  caricaturist 1 

Girl  I  Love,  The Callanan   ..  3 

of  Dunbivy,  The.. Dayis 3 

'  of  the  red-mouth  'MacDehmott 6  2191 

Gladstone     and     Home 

Rule    9        xi 

and      Land      Pur- 
chase      9        xi 

and    the    National 

League  6  2164 

and      the      Great 

Home    Rule    De- 
bate     O'Connob    ..  7  2656 

on  O'Connell    7  2624 

on   Shell    7xxviii 

on   Shell's  oratory 8  3055 

Gladstone's  first    resolu- 
tions       e  2157,  2160 

Home     Rule     Bill, 

Redmond  on    8  2929 

personality    7  2656 

policy  for  Ireland 6  2153 

triumph  in  1868 6  2160 


Glance,  A,  at  Ireland's 

History    Welsh 9      vii 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  The 9  3366 

Gleeman  and  Actor,  The 9  3681 

The  Last Yeats    9  3683 

Gleeman's  funeral.  The 9  3681 

Glen  Dun,  The  Song  o/.Skbine  ....    8  3156 
Glennan,  A   Song  of...SKBiNE  ....    8  3157 

Glenarm     7  2551 

Glenasmole    5  1722 

Glendalough    5  211S 

— ■ —  (color  plate)    5  Front 

A  Legend  of   ....Loveb    5  2040 

Glengall    5  1937 

Glengariff.      See   Daniel 

O'Rourke. 

Glenmalure    2  636  ;  4  1423 

Glen-na-Smoel Fuelong    ..   4  1241 

Glenveigh     6  2259 

Glimpse  of  his  Country- 

House  near  Newport, 

A     Bebkeley..  .    1     175 

Glin,  The  Knight  of 4  1590 

Glinsk     1      146 

Glory  of  Ireland,  T/ie.  .Meagheb    ..    6  2420 

Glossary     lO   4031 

Gloucester,    Duchess   of 1     ^  66 

Lodge    Bell   1     165 

Gluck     and     Pockrich's 

musi'cal  glasses 7  2692 

Glyn-Nephin,    old    songs 

and  traditions  in   6  2230 

"  Glynnes  "  or  valleys 6  2275 

Go   not   to   the   hills   of 

Erin    Shobteb    .. .    7  3127 

'  Go  where  glory  ivaits 

thee  '     MooBE.  7  2339,   2530 

Gohbln  cliffs   3     955 

God     bless     the     gray 

mountains    Duffy    ....    3     961 

God  save  Ireland Sullivan.  . .    9  3339 

(reference) 8  3270 

•  send  us  peace  ....O'Reilly    ..   7  2831 

Godkin,  B.  L 5  1290 

on   imagination    4  1597 

'  Gods      and       Fighting 

Men  '     Gbbgoby  ...    4  1445 

1447 

Goethe,  W.  K.  Magee  on O  2296 

Goibniu     .  .  .  ,  , 4  1449 

'  Goidelica '      .  = Stokes 8  3244 

Going    to  Mass    by    the 

Well  of  God     9  3668 

Gold  found  in    Ulster 6  2280 

Gold.   To    Wilde    9  3596 

'  Golden  Sorrow,  A'   . .  .Hoey    4  1578 

Spears,  The   Leamy    ....    5  1899 

Gold-mining  in  Montana 3     966 

Goldsmith,  O  l  i  v  b  e  . 

(portrait)    4  1 298 

D.    J.    O'Donoghue 

on   6      xlv 

on      the      musical 

glasses    7  2690 

W.  B.  Yeats  on  the 

poetry  of 3       vll 

(See    A     Goodly 
Company) . 

Goll .  .  . 4  1451,   1609 

Gollam    (Milesius),    an- 
cestor of  the  O's  and 

the  Mac'-* , 2     444 

Gomarians,  The    9  .i549 

Gomheen    Um,    The    ..Stoker  ....   8  3228 

Gomerus-Gallus     2  ^^1 

Gonconer,  The,  described 3      xix 
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Gone  in  the  Wind Mangan    ...   6  2359 

'Gone  to  Death' Brooke    ...   1     288 

Gonne,    Miss    Maud,    as 

an  actress   10      xxl 

Good   and   Evil,    Ideas 

of    Yeats.  9  3654,  3661 

Oood  Luck   to    the  Fri- 
ars of  Old Lever 5  1958 

men   and    true  !    in 

this    house    who 

dwell     McBdrney.  .   6  2115 

people     all,      with 

one  accord Goldsmith..  4  1382 

Ship  Castle  Down, 

The     McBdkney.  .   G  2113 

Goodly  Company,  A. . . . Moore    ....   7  2468 

Gore  House  .  . 1     193 

Gorey    6  2115 

Gort,   County  Galway 4  1455 

Gortaveha    4  1455 

Gosse,    E.,    on   Parnell's 

poems , 7  2874 

on    Sir   John    Den- 
ham    3     849 

on  Thomas  Moore 7  2508 

Gottingen,  University  of 4     466 

Qongane     Barra     (half- 
tone engraving)    .  .  . .  Callanan  . .    3     439 

Goulbourn,  Mr 7  2652 

Gounod    on    Mrs.    Alex- 
ander        1  1 

Government.  See  Pol- 
itics. 

by  consent   9  3862 

newspaper,  A 7  2639 

of    Ireland     under 

Henry  II 7 

the  Tudors 7 

' -Principles   of '..  .O'Brien  ...    7 

G.  P.  O."  and  W.  M. 


3  1186 


2741 
2741 
2620 

Thackeray    8      xvl 

Orace  Connor MacLintock.6  2251 

Nugent.     From  the 

Irish Ferguson.  . 

of  the  Heroes.     See 

Grace   O'Mealley. 

- — —  O'Mealley    

Oracie  Og  Machree  ....  Casey    .... 

Grady,  Harry  Deane  ..O'Flanagan 

duels  with  Coun- 
sellors O'Mahon 
and  Campbell    

Grafton,  To  the  Duke  o/Francis  ..  . 

'  Gra-gal-machree  '    8  3270 

Graham's,    P.    P.,    por- 
trait of  G.  Griffin 4 

'  Grammont,  Memoirs  of 

the  Count  de  '.Hamilton  ..  4 

Sir  W.  Scott  on 4 

Grana    O'Maille   of    the 

Uisles 7 

Uaile     and     Queen 

Elizabeth 7 

The  Story  of  ....Otway   ....    7 


2856 

573 

2728 


143 

1228 


1404 

1542 
1542 

2859 

2858 

„      .  2856 

Granna  Wail  and  Oueen 

Elizabeth    10  4013 

Grand  Jury  Reform  Bill, 

The 6  2176 

Match,  The Skeinb 8  3153 

Sarah    See  MacFall. 

Granee    6  2223 

'  Grania  '    Lawless  .. .   5  1877 

Grattan,  Henry   4  1384 

a    master    in    ora- 
tory   ...,,,,,.,,..,,,,....   6  xxviii 


„      , ,  VOL.  PAGB 

Grattan    and     Catholic 

emancipation 6  2164 

and     Curran     con- 
trasted       7     xxll 

and    Flood    3  1210 ;  4  1384 

and  Pitt 7       xv 

as  a  Monk   of  the 

Screw    2     797 

Duel  with  Chancel- 
lor Corry 1     142 

— — •  Invective,    Flood's 

Reply  to Flood    3  1212 

Lord  Brougham  on 6  2421 

■  Opposition    of,    to 

the  Act  of  Union 6  2170 

Oratorical  methods 

of    7  xi,       xiii 

Oratory  of   7  x,  xl 

described    7       xx 

statute     of     (half- 
tone  engraving) 4  1384 

tribute    of,    to    Dr. 

Kirwan 7     xvil 

See       The       Irish 

Chieftains. 
Grave,   the   Grave,   y/ie.MANGAN    ...    6  2380 
Graves,  Alfred  Perce- 
val       4  1409 

on  Sir  Samuel  Fer- 
guson's   poetry 3  1169 

on  J.  S.  Le  Fanu 5  1927 

Dr 9  3521 

Early  Christian,  in 

Ireland 9  3484 

Gray,  John,  and  Repeal 9         x 

•  in  prison 3  811  ;  4  2128 

Fog,  The Chbsson    . .   3     591 

gray  is  Abbey  Asa- 

I'oe Allingham.   1       13 

the  poet,  on  music- 
al glasses 7  2691 

Gray's    portrait    of    W. 

Carleton 3     469 

Greally,      and      Mullen, 
Sorrowful      Lamenta- 
tion    of     OaHagftan . Street  Bal- 
lad        9  3316 

Great  Breath,  The  ....  Russell    . .   8  3004 

Cry      and      Little 

Wool  , 7  2653 

Diamond     is      Ob- 
tained and  ?7sed.0'BRiEN   ...    7  2594 

' Divide,   The  '    ...  Dunraven  ..  3     963 

' Irish        Struggle, 

The  ' O'Connor  . .   7  2656 

' Lone  Land,  The  '.Butler    ...   3     415 

Risk,  A Hoey    4  1578 

Greece,    Age    of    begin- 
ning education  in 

ancient 6  2334 

Childhood    in    An- 
cient    Mahaffy   . .    6  2328 

'  Greek  Education  ' 6  2328 

— —  families  small    6  2332 

origin       of       Irish 

people.  The   1      viii 

and      Irish      com- 
pared    4  1285 

Green,     in     the    wizard 

arms .Todhtjntbr.    9  3409 

Little  Shamrock  of 

Ireland,  The   . .  .Cheeky    ...   3     587 

^J.   R.   on   Steele , 8  3196 

Mrs.  J.  R 4  1417 

Greencastle  ,.,,,,, 62113 
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Sbeene,     George     Ar- 
thur    . ........ ..  .    4  1433 

on    A.    P.    Graves' 

poetry 4  1410 

and    the    Rhymers' 

Club 5  1693 

on    Jane    Barlow's 

stories 1       98 

Gregory,  Lady  Augusta 

(portrait) 4  1426 

cited  on  '  The  Lost 

Saint ' 4  1650 

M.  F.  Bgan  on 5       vii 

on  Home  Rule 1     xvii 

on    the    drama    In 

Ireland . .  lO    xxvi 

W.  B.  Yeats  on  the 

translations  of 3      xiv 

work  of,  for  Celtic 

literature 3     xvli 

• The    Curse   of   the 

Boers .  lO  3928 

The     grief     of     a 

girl's  heart lo  3933 

Grey  of  Macha,   Cuchu- 

lain's  warhorse 3    xvlll 

•  Greydrake,       Geoffrey.' 

See  Ettingsall. 

Gndtron,  The   Lover 5  2063 

Gr^ef  of  a  Girl's  ffeo-rtGREGORY  ...lO  3933 
Griffin,    Gerald    (por- 
trait)        4  1464 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5       vii 

inherently  Irish 1        xi 

'  The      Collegians  ' 

his    masterpiece. 1        xl 

Grimpat 3  1097 

Gudrun  and  Ireland 4      viii 

Guernsey     and     Ireland 

compared 7  2865 

Guesses    O'Donnell.    7  2687 

Guiccloli,   The  Countess 

of,  and  Byron 6  2288 

Guide  to  Ignorance,  A .  . Dowung    . .    3     881 
Gulney,   L.    I.,   on  J.   C. 

Mangan    , 6  2352 

Gulliver      Among       the 

Giants 9  3354 

-— the  Pigmies   .  .  .  Swift    9  3346 

'Gulliver's   Travels'    ..Swift.  9  3346,   3354 
Guillotine     in     France, 

^  The Crokeb    ...    2     676 

Guizot     1   1.53,      154 

Gull  Mac  Morna .    4  1525    1 526 

Gutter  Children    . 4  1568 

'  Guy   Mannering.'    Lord 
Derby's    quotation 

^  ^rom 6  2159 

GwTNN,   Stephen    (por- 
trait)        4  1512 

on    the    poetry    of 

"A.    B." 8  2987 

Gymnasium       of      Elo- 
quence, A  ... , 7         X 


9  3641 


ISl 


375 

2G5 


Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  The. 4  1,395 

Hacketstown 6  2123 

Had  I  a  heart  for  false- 
hood framed    Sheridan.  .  8  3118 

Hags  of  the  Long  Teeth, 

„  I'he     FlYDB    4  1642 

Hail      to      our      Celtic 

brethren   M'Gee    ....  6     226 

Hal  Godfrey   SeeMiss  Eccles. 


Half    a    league,    half   a  vux..  paoh 

„ jf/g*^®     ■ •  •  • Tennyson...  .  8  3014 

Ha  If -Red  Ma  eve  of  Lein- 

ster,  The 7  0740 

Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C.  . . . . .           1  7kt^ 

describes      Lady "^"^ 

XT^^'^^"     ••••••    7  2543 

M.  F.  Egan  on 5       _^ 

on    Maria    Edge- 
worth 3     qgc 

Mr.    and    Mrs.,    on  •»     Jya 

wakes  and   keen- 

„  ing 

Halpine,  Charles  Gha. 

HAM     -.•.,«....,.  4    I53Q 

as  a  humorist  ....  6       yv 

Hamilton,  Count   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  4  1542 

-        •  Miss    ■  '  ^  i^^dfi 

-Single    Speech' '■■  7        sl 

Sir  John   Stuart.....  t'i'><^ 

Hampden's  Fortune, 

Burke  on j 

Hand,   John 7 

'  Handbook  of  Irish  An-" 

tiquities  '    Wakeman 

vir,„A  .  •     T-^  u,.  and  Cooke.  9  .3482 

Handel  in  Dublin 5  1918 

Fland-wail   of  Ulster 4  ifiifi 

Hannah       Healy,       the 

Pride  of  Howth Street  Bal- 
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Barny  O'Reirdon .  .  Lover     ....   5  2008 

The  Gridiron   ....  Lover     ....    5  2063 

King    O'Toole    and 

St.  Kevin  .....  .Lover     ....    5  2046 

New  Potatoes  ....Lover    ....   6  2071 

Paddy  the  Piper.  .Lover     ....    5  2055 

Fionn  MacCumhail 

and  the  Princess. McCall    ...    6  2117 

Nathaniel  P.  CrampMcCAUTHY ..  G  2134 

■  L  o  V  e  -  M  a  k  i  n  g 

in  Ireland   MacDonagh   6  2193 

Jim     Walsh's     Tin 

Box Macintosh.    6  2233 

•  Macklin,  Anecdotes 

of    6  2241 

Why  T'omas  Dubh 

Walked    Macmanus..   6  2254 

■  O'C  o  n  n  ell     and 

Biddy    Moriarty.MAVVEi^    ...    6  2281 

Bob  Burke's  Duel. MAGi^ti    ...    6  2303 

Daniel   O'iJoMrfce.  .Maginn    ...    6  2313 

Rogueries    of    Tom 

Moore Mahony     .  .    G  2337 

— ^ —  The   Captain's 

Story Maxwell    . .   6  2400 

— — A  Letter  from  Gal- 

loay    Maxwell   ..  6  2412 

Loan  of  a  Congre- 
gation      Maxwell   ..  G  2411 

■  A  Goodly  Com- 
pany     Moore    ....    7  2468 

O'Rory     Converses 

with  the  Qual- 
ity     Morgan    ...   7  2549 

O'Connell.     8  o  m  e 

Anecdotes  of 7  2651 

Paddy     Fret,     the 

Priest's  Boy O'Donnbll..  7  2678 

Father        O'Leary, 

Anecdotes  of 7  2793 

Her    Majesty    the 

King   Roche    8  2959 

Sheridan.      Bans 

Mots  of 8  3119 

Lisheen     Races, 

Second-Hand   .  . .  Somee7ille.  8  3166 

Trinket's   Colt    .  .  .  Somervillb.  8  3182 

Sterne,  Some  Bons 

Mots  of    8  3227 

Widow     Wadman's 

Eye Sterne  ....    8  3211 

Rackrenters  on  the 

Stump    Sullivan    . .  O  3333 

Gulliver     among 

the  Giants Swift    9  3354 

Gulliver     among  

the  Picimies  ....  Swift  ....!>  3346 
'Humors   of  Donegal'  .Macmanus.    O  2254 

of7)onn7//)roo7i-Fa7r,0'FLAHERTY.  7  2713 

Humphrey    .attacked    by  ^ „ 

Lord  Santry "t  2723 
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Hunchback    Quasimodo, 

Hugo's  description  of fi  2343 

Hunt,  The   Lever     5  1995 

Hunting,  Irisli  love  of   8      xiil 

Hunting-   Song    4   1490 

Tom  Moody Cheery    ...    3     588 

Huntsman,     The    Death 

of  the Griffin  ...   4  1489 

Hush  !    hear    you    how 

the  night  wind Street  Bal- 
lad         8  3295 

Hutchinson,    Hely,    duel 

with   Doyle    1     143 

Huxley,  Professor  T.  H., 
on   the  origin   of 

life    4  1785 

on    Bishop    Berke- 
ley         1  1734 

Huzza    for    McDonnell, 

Dunluce  is  our  own 7  2856 

Hy-Brasail ;  The  Isle  of 
the    Blest     (see    also 

I-Breasil)     4  1510 

Hyde,     Douglas     (por- 
trait)       4  1603 

M.  F.  Bgan  on 5       vii 

on      antiquity      of 

Irish    litera- 
ture         3     xvii 

early    Irish    lit- 
erature       2       vii 

Kennedy's       col- 
lection  of  folk 

tales    5  1789 

Eugene  O'Currj 7  2663 

J.  O'Donovan  and 

'  The       Annals 
of      the      Four 

Masters  ' 7  2705 

Mrs.  Clement 

Shorter's  verse 8  3126 

Dr.        Sigerson's 

poetry    8  3132 

The  plays  of 10      xiii 

The     Twisting     of 

the  Rope    10  3989 

-Work    of.    for    Cel- 
tic literature 3    xviil 

W.     B.    Yeats    on 

translations  of S      xlv 

Hv-Manv,  Connacht 7  2762 

The     Tribes     and 

Customs  of    7  2705 

Hymn  Before  Tarah,  St. 
Patrick's.      From 

the  Irish Mangan   .  . .   <S  2360 

Called    St.    Pat- 
rick's  Breast- 

plate.  The Stokes    ...   8  3244 

' to      Contentment/ 

From    Paknell    .  .   7  2876 

Hymns. 

There   is    a    Green 

ill??  Far  A ruai/.  .Alexander.    1         3 

—  Litany    Monsbll    . .    7  2465 

■ Soon   and  Forever. Monsell    ..    7  2466 

Soinid     the    Loud 

Timbrel    Moore    7  2537 

— —  This   World   is   All 

a  Fleeting  S/i07«. Moore    ....   7  2538 

Thou  Art,  O  Gotf. Moore    7  2538 

Hvnes,   Marv,  and   Raf- 

tery \ 9  3667 

Ilypprbole    in    Irish    lit- 
erature       3      xiii 

'Hypocrite,  The'  , , , . .  Bickebsxaff  1     1§2 


'•  VOL.  PAGH 

I  am  a  friar  of  orders 

gray    O'Keeffh   .  -  7  2778 

a  wand'ring  min- 
strel man Walsh     ...»  350S 

desolate    Sigerson    ..  8  3137 

' ■  God's      Martin  ' 

(Irish  Rann)..HYDE     lO  3841 

the  tender  voice.RussELL    . .   8  2999 

bind  myself  to  day 

to   a    strong   vir- 
tue     Stokes    ...   8  3244 

' do  not  love  tftee.''. Norton    ...    7  2589 

— — ■  drink  to  the 
Graces,  Law, 
Physic,    Divinity. Lever    ....    5  1993 

found   in    Innisfail 

the  fair Mangan    ...  6  2375 

' give  my  heart  to 

thee'     O'Geady    ...    7  2760 

go     to     knit     two 

clans  together  .  .  De  Veee    .  .    3     860 

■  grieve     when     I 

think    HOGAN    5  1593 

groan  as  I  put  out.TYNAN- 

HiNKSON.   9  3458 

' — — hate  a  castle  on 
bog  land  built ' 
(Irish   Rann)    ..Hyde     lO  3839 

' -hate   poor  hounds 

about    a    house ' 

(Irish   Rann)    ..Hyde     10  3839 

—  heard      a      distant 

clarion   blare.. Armstrong.   1       25 

—  the  dogs  hovvi  in 

the    moonlight 

night     Allingham.    1       21 

' hope      and      pray 

that    none    may- 
kill  me  '   Hyde     10  3833 

' k  n  e  tv     by    t  h  e 

smoke ' Moore    ....    7  2529 

know  a  lake O'Brien    ...    7  2602 

a  maiden  :  she  is 

dark  and  fair  .O'Donnell.    7  2687 

what    will    hap- 
pen, sweet  ....Sullivan...    9  3340 

who      won      the 

peace  of  God.. Stokes     ...    8  3261 

left  two  lovers  .  .  .M'Gee    7  2224 

love    you,     and    1 

love  you Furlong    .  .    4  1242 

loved    a    love  —  a 

royal   love Leamy     ....    5  1910 

made  another  gar- 
den, yea O'Shaugh- 

nessy    ...    7  2844 

met    an    ould    cail- 

lack Skeine    ...    8  3152 

' -Mind     not     being 

drunk,  but  then ' 

(Irish   Rann)    ..Hyde     10  3833 

placed     the    silver 

in  her  palm    ....Carey     ....   3     57S 

said  my  pleasure.. Russell    ..   8  3001 

sat  within  the  val- 
ley green    Joyce    5  1746 

saw  the  Master  of 

the  Sun    De  Vere    .  .    3     858 

sell  the  best  brandy 

and  sherry   Magrath    ..10  4016 

shall    not    die    for 

love  of  thee. .  .  Graves     ...   4  1414 

Die  for  Thee.  .  .  Hyde    .   4  1656 

— —  sit  beside  my  dar- 
ling's grav?  ,,.,0'IjE4.M  --.7  279Q 
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I    tell    you    an    ancient 

story     GWYNN     ...    4  1523 

thank  the  goodness 

and  the  grace 4  1610 

walked  in  the  lone- 
some evening   .  .  .Allingham.    1       14 

•  want    no    lectures 

from    a    learned 

master    Griffin    ...  4  1382 

watched  last  night 

the  rising  moon..KENEALT    .  .    5  1788 
— — -wear    a    shamrock 

in  my  heart  .  .  .  .Gilbert    ...    4  1279 

will    arise    and    go 

now     Yeats     9  3707 

would    I    were    on 

yonder  hill   Street  Bal- 
lad        9  3315 

I-Breasil    (see   also   Hy- 

Brasail)    Macmanus.  .    6  2268 

Ibsen     and     the     Irish 

drama    10        xx 

Iceland,     Manners     and 

customs   in    3     943 

Icelandic  Dinner,  A».  ..Dufperin    .    3     942 
Icilius,  the  Roman  lover 

of   Virginia    5  1850 

I'd   rock  my  own  sweet 

childie    Graves   ....  4  1411 

■ •  wed    you    without 

herds    3  1181 

'Ideals  in  Ireland  "...  .Russell    ..   8  2989 
'  Ideas     of     Good     and 

Evil '     Yeats.  9  3654,   3661 

Idler  in  France,  The. . .  Blessing- 
ton    1     212 

Idolatry  of  the  /ris?i.  .O'Flaheety.  7  2718 
If   I    had   thought    thou 

couldsthave  died. Wolfe   ....   9  3634 

I'm  the  Faery  fool, 

Dalua Chesson    ..   3     593 

sadly      thinking, 

with   spirits  sink- 
ing     Cdrran    ...   2     796 

you  go  over  desert 

and  mountain.O'SHADGH- 

NESSY    ...   7  2845 

' hope    to    teach, 

you  must  be  a 
fool'        (Irish 

Rann)     Hyde    10  3833 

searched  the 

county  o'   Car 

low    M'Call     ...    6  2122 

■  would  like  to  see  Pahy    3  1132 


1449 
1456 


XX 


'  Ignorant  Essays  '   .  .  .  .Dowling    ..  3     881 

Ikerrin     3     859 

Ilbrec,    son    of    Manan- 

nan    4 

Illicit  distilling 1  46-  3  541;  4 

Illuminated    MSS.,    An- 
cient  Irish    -...    3 

ornaments  and  ini- 
tials (color  plate)...  .  4  1620;  8  Front 
9  Front 

I'm    a    hold    undaunted 

Irishman    Street  Bal- 
lad      8  3275 

left    all    alone    like 

a  stone   Graves    ....   4  1414 

Not  Myself  at  All.LovEU     6  2083 

sittin'  on  the  stile. 

Mary    Ddffbrin    .    3     933 

up    and    down    and 

roundabout  ....Swift    9  3389 

' very   happy   where 

I  am BouciCAOLT.  1     257 


VOL.  PAGE 

Imaal.  The  crags  of 6  2267 

Image  of  beauty,  when  I  Russell     .   8  3000 
Imageries  of  dreams  re- 
veal    Johnson   . .  4  1699 

'  Imagination    and    Art 

in   Gaelic   Litera- 
ture '    Rolleston  . .  8  2968 

Scientific  Limit  of 

the Tyndall    . .   9  3471 

Scientific     use     of 

the    1     xvii 

Imaginative      character 

of  Irish  wit 6      vili 

element      in       the 

Irish  character 4  1287 

Imogen,       Shakespeare's 

love  of 3     875 

'  Impeachment   of    War- 
ren Hastings ' Burke   ....   1     383 

Imperatrix,  Ave Wilde    ....   9  3588 

Imports     and     exports, 

Irish   9  3364 

Impressionism     9  3582 

Imtheacht     na     Tromd- 

haimhe,   The    2     629 

In  a  quiet  watered  land.RoLLESTON  .  8  2979 

a  slumber  visional. Sigerson    ..  8  3134 

Defense  of  Charles 

Gavan  Duffy  ...Whiteside.    9  3550 
Egypt's   land,    con- 
tagious    to     the 

Nile     9  3685 

Exile,    Australia.  . Orr     7  2837 

France  they  called 

them       Trouba- 
dours     Lover    ....  6  2007 

Ireland  't  is  even- 

Ing Orb 7  2840 

Pulchram       Lactl- 

feram    Mahony     . .    6  2340 

Saint     Patrick's 

Ward    Blundell    .   1     215 

September Todhunter.    9  3406 

Siberia's    wastes.  .Mangan   ...   6  2368 

the    airy    whirling 

wheel    Rolleston.  .  8  2976 

The  Engine-Shed. .  Wilkins    .  .   9  3600 

' the   Gates   of   the 

North  '   O' Grady    ...  7  2746 

■  the    gloomy    ocean 

bed    Roche 8  2964 

the    gold    vale    of 

Limerick   Street  Bal- 
lad     9  3310 

the     heart     of     a 

German  forest.  ..Rolleston.    8  2977 
.  the  heart  of   high 

blue   hills    Furlong    ..   4  1241 

' the     Kingdom     of 

Kerry'    Crokeb    ...   3     660 

the   town   of  Athy 

one  Jeremy  Lani- 

gan    Street  Bal- 
lad       9  3293 

the      Valley      of 

Shanganagh     . . .  Martlet    . .   «  2382 
the    wet    dusk    sil-  ^ 

ver  sweet Russell    . .   8  3003 

' Thoughtland     and 

Dreamland '     ...  Keeling 


..    6 

1771, 


-yonder    well    there 

lurks  a  spell Mahony. 


Inehegelagh . 
Inchy 


1769 

1772 

680 

114 

1660 
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Income-Taw,    Speech    in 

Opposition    to    Pitt's 

First Sheridan  . .   8  3072 

Independence,     Declara- 
tion of  American 4  1665 

India.      See    W  a  r  i-  e  n 
Hastings. 

cruelties   in    1     385 

Indian    Chief,    Capture 

of  an    Rbid    8  2935 

horsemanship   8  zw35 

Tale,  An   4  1323 

India's  diadems   7  2511 

Individual        ownership 

of  land 7  2866 

Individuality    of    Irish 

literature  2     xvii 

Indo-European    family, 

Irish  part  of  an   3     xvli 

Industries,   Irish    9  3362 

Infanticide    in    ancient 

Greece    6  2332 

Influence  of  Irish  learn- 
ing and  art 4  1599 

' the    Irish    Lan- 
guage, The  '  .  .  O'Beien    ...  7  2614 

Ingram,  John  Kblls 4  1659 

-  -  -  8  3002 


1708 
1745 


Inheritance Russell 

Inis    Pail,    the    Isle    of 

Destiny    2  443  ;  5 

Inlsf ail   5 

Aldfrid's  Itinerary 

In    6  2375 

See  Ode  written  on 

Leaving  Ireland 
and  Ways  of 
War. 

Inlsfallen    6  1875 

Killarney   (  h  a  1  f  - 

tone  engraving) 8  3020 

ruined  abbey  at 8  3020 

The  beauty  of 5  1875 

Inishmaan    5  1884 

Inismore,  The  Prince  ©/".Morgan    ...    7  2543 

Injustice  of  DisquaUfl- 
cation  of  Catholics, 
Of  the    Grattan    .  .   4  1405 

Innisboffin,  Island  of 4  1266 

Inniscarra   Buckley   . .    1     351 

Innisdoyle 2     758 

Innisfree,  The  Lake  Isle 

of    Yeats     9  3707 

Innishoxcen    Duffy    ....   3     961 

Innistuil    2     632 

Inny    (river).   The 2  573,     575 

Inscription    Alexander.    1         8 

Inscriptions        (Petrie's 

Christian  cited)    9  3684 

Insularity  of  the  Greeks 6  2332 

Insurrection    of    Tyrone 

and  Desmond.  The 7  2862 

Intellectual  achievement 

and  moral  force 9  2468 

awakening     caused 

by  The  Nation 9        xl 

Intermarriage  of  Irish 
and  English  prohib- 
ited      9        Ix 

Interpretation  of  Lite- 
rature. The DowDEN    ...  3     866 

'  Interview  between  Fion 
Ma  Cubhall  and  Can- 
nan  '    9  3494 

Intervietrs  toith  Buona- 
parte    Tone    9  3418 

Into  the  Twilight  , , , .  .Yeats    »  3705 


vol. 

Invasion,  The  Danish 9 

Invasions,    caused    dis- 
persion   of    MSS 7 

of  Ireland 9 

Inver  Bay,  My Macmands.  .   6 

Sceine    4 

lona.    The   Abbacy   of 4 

lona's   ruined   cloisters 6 

Iota    See  Caffyn    ...   2 

Ireland Gwynn    ...   4 

' A  Literary  History 

of    Hyde     4 

1610,    1613, 
A    Sorrowful    La- 
ment for Gregory    . .   4 

' Ancient      Legends 

of    Wilde    ....   9 

3561, 

and  the  Arts   ....  Yeats     ....   9 

' Annals    of  ' O'Donovan.     7 

2708, 

Antiquity  of 1 

......  ^ 

3 


•  Murphy 
. Ferguson 


Cromwell 

•  Fair  Hills  of 

-  Food,    Dress    and 

Daily  Life  in  An- 
cient  Joyce     ....   5 

■  her     own     or     the 

world  in  a  blaze 8 

-  Historic   and   Pic- 

turesque ' Johnston    .   5 

■  How  to  Govern .  . .  De  Veee  ...  3 

■  in   1720,    Essay    on 

the  State  of.  ...Tone    9 

■in    1727,    A     Short 

View  of   Swift    ....   9 

•  in  1798,  The  State 

of Tone    9 

■  in      Penal      Days, 

Women  in Atkinson    .   1 

•in    Summer    (half- 
tone engraving) 5 

-  in    the    New    Cen- 

tury '   Plunkett    .    8 

-  in    the    Past  Gen- 

eration,    Revela- 
tions of    Madden 

•  Jo  H  N  J       A  E  c  h  - 

bishop  (portrait) 5 

■Justice  for O'Connell..  7 

-  Letters      on      the 

State  of Doyle    ....   3 

Love-making  in .  .  .  MacDonagh  6 
■Meeting,  A  Young. MacCarthy.  6 
■No  Snakes  in O'Keeffe  ..    7 

-  of  His  Day,  The  '.Ferguson    .   3 

■  oh     Ireland !     cen- 

ter   of   my    long- 
ings      GWYNN    ....  4 

■  On  the  Policy  for. Meagher  .  .    6 

-  St.  Patrick,  Apos- 

tle of  Todd  9 

-  Sixty  Years  Ago  '.Walsh  9 

-  Sketches  in  ' Otway 7 


PAG3 

vili 

2670 

vii 
226'i 
1484 
1618 
2220 
429 
1532 

1603 
1618 

1459 

3557 
3566 
3661 
2706 
2709 
399 
2567 
1185 


1735 

3067 

1702 
854 

3415 

3362 

3421 

28 
1703 
2908 


6  2281 

5  1662 

7  2641 

3  919 
2193 
2180 
2771 
1170 


1532 
2415 

3400 
3513 

2848 
2853 


-  The     Cromwellian 

Settlement  of..PRENDER- 

gast    .... 

The  Glory  of  .  . .  .Meagher    .. 

-  The  National  Mu- 

sic of    Burke   .... 

The  Northmen  in.. Stokes    .  .  . 
The  Pillar  Towers 

of MacCarthy. 

-The  Story  o£ '... Sullivan  .. 


2913 

2420 


400 
3238 


2130 
3323 
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'  Ireland,  The  Whole 
Works  of  Sir 
James  Ware  Con- 
cerning '     Wahb    9 

3546, 

■  To     WiLDH     9 

• Traces  of  the  El- 
der Faiths  of '. .  Wood-Mah- 

TIN 9 

•  Visible  and  invisi- 
ble    Johnston    .   5 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  are  the  titles 
in  whicli  the  word  "  Ireland  "  oc- 
curs :  to  index  all  references  to 
Ireland  would  have  taken  too 
much  space  and  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary. 
•  Ireland's  Cause  in  Eng- 
land's P  a  r  1  i  a  - 

ment ' McCarthy..  6 

Influence  on  Euro- 
pean   literature. .  Sigeeson  . .    4 

Part     in     English 

Achievement  ....Sheil    8 

Wrongs,        Carlyle 

on    3 

Iris   Olkyrn    See  Milligan. 

Irish,    A    Plea    for    the 

Sttidp  of    O'Brien    ...    7 

' Antiquities,    Hand 

book  of'   Wake  MAN 

and  Cooke.  9 
As  a  Spoken  Lan- 
guage     Hyde    4 

Astronomy    Halpine    .  .    4 

' Ear,   The  ' O'Flanagan.  7 

Bear,  An 7 

•  Borough  Franchise 

Bill,   The    6 

Bulls       Examined, 

Originality  of.  .  Bdgewoeth.  3 
'  Celts,      Legendary 

Fictions  of  the  '.Kennedy  . .  5 
1799,    1801, 

Chiefs,    The    Duffy     ....   3 

Church,  The    McCarthy..  6 

Confederation,  The 6 

— — •  contingent    of 

Louis  XV.,  The 7 

9 


3544 
3547 
3573 


3640 
1702 


2161 

Tli 

3057 

951 

2614 

3482 

1603 

1540 
2723 
2728 
2794 

2176 

1055 

1796 
1803 
959 
2148 
2419 

2815 
3617 
2705 

3493 

2880 


1206 
933 


6  2189 


■  Cry,  The Wilson 

■  Doomsday   Book, 

-  Dress    of    the    An- 

cient   Walker    .. . 

■  Ecclesiastical     Re- 

mains, Ancient.  .Petrie    .... 
■Emigrant  in  Amei ■ 
ica.     Song     of 
the    Fitzsimon.  . 

-  Lament   of   t/icDuFFERiN    . 

-  Exile,   The    MacDer- 

MOTT     .  .  . 
■Fairy      and      Polk 

Tales     Welsh    .  . . 

Tales'     Leamy     .... 

■Famine,    A     Scene 

in  the Higgins     .  .   4  1573 

•  Farmer  in  Contem- 

p  1  a  t  i  o  n  ,    The 

(color  plate)    1 

-Felon.    The' Lalor     ...    5 

•  Fisheries  Bill,  1  he 6 

-Folic   Tales'    ....Larminie     .    5 

-  See      Irish      Pairy 

'l"nlps, 

-  Gentry    ard    their 

Petainers Barrington.  l 


3 


XVI 1 

1899 


xvi 
1855 
2176 
1866 


138 


VOL. 
Irish  Grandmother,  The.STEEET  Bal- 
lad       8 

' History,    An    Out- 
line of   McCarthy.  .   6 


Eighty-  Five 

Years  of  ....  Daunt   . 
—  Lectures    on 
Manu  script 
Materials   of..O'CUHEY 
House      of      Com- 
mons,      October, 
1783 


Page 
3288 


2174 
2179 


3     811 


7  2670 


-Ideas'    O'Brien    ...  7 
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at  Manchester  .....   7  2608  ;  9  3339 

— —  R.  Barry 7  2604 

on   keening    ..............    9  3643 

Smith 9  3414,  3550 

on  Wolfe  Tone 7  2604 

and  Young  Ire- 
land     9  xl 

defended    by    J. 

Whiteside. 9  3550 

on  T.   McNevin. 6  2274 

William 7  2614 

— — -  William   Smith 7  2619 

(portrait) 7  2614 

and     the     Kille- 

naule  affair 7  2798 

(reference)     10  3829 

D.     .1.     O'Dono- 

ghue  on  art  of. 6      xUI 

O'Bryne.      See   Macken- 
na's  Dream 

O'Byrnes   of  Wicklow. 9  3397 

O'Burke,       Father,      on 

Davis'    poems 3     822 

O'Callahv.       M.       (now 

Caldwell) .......10  3807 

O'Carolan,      Turlough 

(biography) lO  4017 

-and  fairy   music 3    xvlli 

Translations    from 

the    Irish    of : 

■  Grace    Nugent. ............    8  1186 

Mild     Mai  el 

Kelly    ... ....... 3   1187 

— ■  Bridget  Criiifte 4  1 244 

Mary    Maguire 4  1246 

Peggy  Bronme .............    4  1252 

•  Why,    Liquor    of 

Life 3     805 

Ocean,  The,  In  Irish  sa- 
gas     2     xvll 

Och  !  a  rare  ould  flag..HALPiNB    ..   4  1539 
girls  dear,  did  you 

ever  hear  .....  .Duffbrin    .    3     935 

hone !      and     what 

will  I  do? Lover    ....   5  2076 

when    we    lived    in 

ould    Glenann.  .  .Skrine    ...    8  3157 
O'Clery,     M.      (biogra- 
phy)  lO  4018 

Louvain    collection 

of       manuscripts 

made  by 7  2673 

See  A  Plea  for  the 

Study  of  Irish. 

See    O'Donovan. 
O'Connell,       Chancellor, 

duel      with      the 

Orange  Chieftain  ...........    1      143 

Daniel 7  2624 

(portrait) 7  2629 

and  Biddy  Mori- 
arty    Madden   ...   6  2281 

—  and        Catholic 

Emancipation............  9  x 

and  the  move- 
ment for  Re- 
peal   1  xl! 

Anecdotes  of  ......... .  7  2651 

Ballads  on 8  3268 

Bulwer  on 7  xxv 

Dickens  on 7  xxv 
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O'CONNELL,    D..     Erin's 

Lament  for   8  3269 

defended    by     J. 

Whiteside    9  3550 

Genius  of,  de- 
scribed        7    xxvi 

in  prison    3  811 ;  6  2158 

—  Liberation  of   3     814 

Monument,     The 

(half-tone  en- 
graving)          7 

on  the  corn  laws 7 

on  deatli  of  Da- 
vis         2 

on  home  marltet 7 

on    T.       D'Arcy 

M'Gee     e 

on    C.    Phillips 8 

—  on   property   tax 7 

Origin    of    Hoby    4 

■ Shell's    Pen-and- 

inlv    Sketch   of 8  3064 

talent  of,  for  vi- 
tuperative lan- 
guage        6 

John,  in  prison 3  812  ;  6 

O'Connor,    F 10 

Matthew,       on 

Faulkner    4 

Rev.  Charles,  com- 

p  i  1  e  r    of    the 

Stowe  Catalogue 7 

Captain   Telge    7 

Thomas    Power 

(portrait)     7 

O'Gorra,   The    Voyage  of 

the  Sons  of Joyce   5 

O'Culsin,  S.,  Plays  of 10 

O'CuENAiN,  D.  (biogra- 
phy)     10 

O'CuERYj  Eugene   7 

on     ancient     Irish 

MSS 2 

extent  of  an- 
cient MSS 2 
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O'Daly,   Aengus,  satirist 6 

Ode  on  his  Ship Brooke    ...    1 

Written  on  Leav- 
ing Ireland.  From 
the  Irish    Nugent    ...   3 

O'DOHERTT,  Mrs.  Ke- 
vin l5!0D  (Eva 
Mart  Kelly) 7 

Sir  Cahlr    6 

'  O'Donnel,    a    National 

Tale  '    Morgan     ...  7 

O'Donnell.  See  A  Song  of  Defeat 
and  Tombs  in  tfie  Church  of 
Montorio. 

Ahoo    McCann    ...  6 

( reference)     8 

Capture    of    Huflh 

Roe    Connbllan 

Hugh  Ruadh.     See 

Roisin  Dul)h. 

Red  Hugh » 

in  the  West   7 
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John  Francis 7 

Manus,        grandfa- 
ther     of      Hugh 

Roe 2 

O'Bonnells  banished 

from  Galwav,  The 8 

O'DoNOGHUB.  David  J 7 

on  Banin's  verse =    1 


Ix 
2743 
2678 
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O'DONOGHUB,  D.    J.,   on 

Carieton    2  472  ;  5     xv'n 

A.  B.  Code   2     C07 

William       Dren- 

nan's  verse 3     024 

Kirkham    5     xvA 

William  Kenealy 5  17Sy 

Lover's    humor 5  200.'. 

Mrs.  Power 7  270o 

■  of  the  Glens 4  15f;0 

O'DoNOVAN,    John 7  270.'j 

on  T.  C.  Irwin - 5  166a 

Work    of,    for    Cel- 
tic literature 2    xvili 

The     Dead     Anti- 
quary     McGee    ....   6  2218 

O'DriscolI  drove  with  a 

song    Yeats 9  3701 

O'Dugan,  Maurice   3  1188 

O'Farrell    9        ix 

O'Duibhme,   Diarmuid 2     629 

O'Farrelly^    Miss    Ag- 
nes     10  3967 

(biography)     lo  4026 

O'Plynn,  Lawrence 10  3713 

Father    4  1412 

O'er    the    wild    gannet's 

bath    Darley    .  .  . 

Of  all  trades  that  flour- 
ished of  old  ....  Lever    .... 

Drinlcing    Flecknob    . 

old,    when    Scarron 

his       companions 

invited    Goldsmith  . 

■  priests  we  can  offerGuAVES     .  .  . 

O'Flaherty,  Chahlbs 

Prince    of    Conne- 

mara     ..... 

•  Roderick    

O'Flaherty's     cabin     In 

Connemara    

O'Planagan, 
Roderick 

Oft    have    we 


3     809 
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James 


trod    the 
vales  of  Castaly  .Wilde    ....    9 

' in  the  stilly  night '.MoouE    ....    7 

Ogam    stones    (see   also 

Ogham)    4  3545;  7 

O'Garas   banished   from 

Galway     .....    8 

Ogham     explained     and 

illustrated    2 

O'Gillarna,  Martin  Rua 10 

OglBj  George   7 

a      Monk      of      the 

Screw       2 

duel    with    Barney 

Coyle   1 

O'Gorman,        Secretary, 
duel      with      Thomas 

Wallace    1 

O'Grady    of    Killbally- 

owen 4 

Standish    7 

on  H.  Grattan 4 

(portrait)    7 

•  Sir  Horace  Plun- 

kett  on 8 

Standish  Hayes 7 

Work  of.  for  Cel- 
tic  literature 2 

O'Gnive,   Lament   of .  .  .  Callanan 
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between    waking.  Crawford   .  3     658 
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Oh  !  drimin  donn  dilis  IWalsh 
fairer  than  the  lily 

tall    Fahy    . 3  1133 

farewell,  Ireland,  I 

am  going Street  Bal- 
lad        8  3287 

' God,  it  is  a  dread- 
ful   night"     ....Keegan    ...    6  1764 

' Green  unci  fresh  '.Tynan- 

HiNKSON.   9  3461 
if  there  be  an  Ely- 
sium on  earth  .  .Moore    ....    6  2342 
in  the  quiet  haven, 

safe  for  aye  ....  Alexander  .    1         8 
Larry     M'Hale    he 

had  little  to  fear.LovEB     .  .  . 

love  is  the  soul .  .  .  Code     .... 

•  lovely    Mary    Don- 
nelly    Allingham 

many    a    day    have 

I  made Callanan  . 

many  and  many  a 

time    Graves    .  . 

my  dark  Rosaleen.MANGAN    .  . 

my  fair  Pastheen. Ferguson 

my      Bweet      little 

rose    ...Furlong    ..   4  1247 

Paddy    dear,     and 

did  ye  hear   ....  Street  Bal- 
lad       9  3320 

Paudrig    Crohoore 

was  the  broth  of 

a  boy    Lb  Fanu   .  .    6  1942 

rise     up,     Willy 

Reilly    Street  Bal- 
lad        9 

that  my  love  and  I. Furlong    .  .   4 

the    clang    of    the 

wooden  shoon   . . Molloy    ...    6 

the  fern,  the  fern.GEOGHEOAN.   4 

the  French  are  on 

the  sea Street  Bal- 
lad        9 

' the    marriage  '. .  .  Davis    3 

the      rain,      the 

weary Mangan   ...    6  2373 

' then   tell   me, 

Shawn    O'Fer- 

rall ' Casey    .... 

there    was    a    poor 

man   Street  Bal 

lad   ..... 
thou   Atlantic, 

dark  and  deep  .  .  .Croly     .... 
'tis      little      Mary 

Cassidy's    Fahy    ..... 

to   have   lived   like 

an   Irish  Chief.. Duffy     .... 

turn  thee  to  me . . .  Furlong    . . 

'twas       D  e  r  m  o  t 

O'Nowlan  McFigg.O'FLAHEKTY.  7  2713 
' What  a  Plague  is 

Love '    .........  Tynan- 

HlNKSON.    9 

what     was     love 

made  for Moork    ....    3 

who    could    desire 

to    see    better 

sporting 10 

who    is    that    poor 

foreigner    Street  Bal- 
lad        8 

yes,    'tis    true,    the 

debt  is  due  .  .  .  ..Hogan    ....   4 

O'Haoan,    .Tohn 7 

O'lTara.     Kane,     D.     J. 

Donoghue  on  wit  of 6 
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3281 

749 

1135 

959 
1244 


3439 

1087 

3919 

3288 

1592 
2767 
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O'Heffernan,  the  blind.. 

O'Hussei/'s   Ode  to    The 

Bard  Alaguire Mangan   ...    6 

Oilioll 4 

Oisin    (see  also   Ossian, 

Usheen )    3 

•  and  Finn 4 

Cause  of  popular- 
ity of   

in     Tirnanoge;    or 

the  Last  of  the 
Fena    Joyce 

M  a  cpherson'.s 

poems  of    

See   Niam   and   On 

the   '  Colloquy   of 

the  Ancients.'        ...... 

O'Kanes   banished  from 

Galway     

O'Kearney    10 

O'Kelly^  Patrick  7 

O'KennedYj    Richard 7 

O'KeeffBj  John 7 

and      Sir      Walter 

Scott 7 

Old     Age     of     Queen 

Maeve,  The   .  .  .  .Yeats 9 

Books  of  Erinn 7 

' Celtic  Romances 'Joyce.  5  1724, 
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7  2673 

8  2917 
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■  Custom,  An Griffin 

■Lady  Ann  . Ceokeb 

of    Thread- 
needle    Street, 


The 
PedJiar     C  ar  thy 

from  Clonmore.  .McCaIjIj 

" White,"     a  n  e  c  - 

dotes  of    . . 

O'liE.iRY^  Arthur 7 

Dr. 2 

■  Ellen    7 

W.  B.  Yeats  on 3 


8 


•  Patrick    10 

— -(biography)    10 

Father  Peter  (bi- 
ography)   . ■ 10 

—  (reference)     10 
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2779 
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xi 
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XV 
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xll 
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Olkyrn,  Iris    See  Milligan. 

Ollamh,  described 3 

Ollamhs.    Costumes    of 3 

O'liOngan      on      ancient 

Irish    MSS 3 

■'  Olwen  "  in  The  Mabi- 

nogion 9 

O'Mahon,       Counsellor, 

duel        with       Henry 

Deane    Grady    1 

O'Maitony   or   Mahony, 

F.  S.  (Father  Prout) 6 

O'Maille,         Breanhaun 

Crone 7 

O'Mealley,   Grace    7 

O'Mtoaea,        Kathleen 

(Grace  Ramsay) 7 

O'Meehan,  Father lO 

Omnium.     .Jacob.       See  Higgins 

O'More,  Roger 9 

O'More's  Pair  Daughter.Fuv.i.ot<G    ..    4 
On      Carrigdhoun      the 

heath Lane    5 

Catholic  i?»r;?!is.  .  .O'CONNELL..  7 

Concilia  tion  with 

America   .......  Burke  1  376 
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2856 
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3829 
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On  Euripides'  plays  we 

debated   Armstrong 

■ — ' — ■  Oreat  Sugarloaf .  .  .Gheei^e    .. 

Irishmen  as  Ru- 
lers     DUFFERIN 

Land  Tenure Butt    .... 

■ Lough      Neagh's 

banks,    as    the 

fisherman  strays 6  2277 

a   Colleen  B a wn.  .Stueet  BAh- 

LAD    9   3310 

'  the  Colloquy  of 

the   Ancients  ^RoLLESTON 

Commercial 

Treaty    loith 

France   Flood    . . . 

Death     of    Dr. 

Swift    Swift  .... 

deck    of    Patrick 

Lynch's  boat.. Fox    3  1224 

fourteenth     day, 

being  Tuesday 4  1484 

ocean    that    hol- 
lows     Griffin 

■ ^  Old    Sod     (color 

plate)     

Policy     for    Ire- 
land   Meagher 

Prospect    of 

Planting  Arts 
and  Learning 
in   A wertca.  ..  Berkeley 


8  2968 

3  1219 

9  3380 


4  1510 
1   xvi 


6  2415 


1  180 

3  1209 

6  2383 

7  2814 


Travel Flecknoe    - 

Wind    Martin    .  . 

Onaiian,  Williaji  J 

Onciropolos See  Johnstone. 

One  blessing  on  mv  na- 
tive isle   CuRRAN    ...    3     767 

day    the    Baron 

Stiffenbach    Williams    .    9  3610 

Forgotten,  The   ...Shorter    ..    8  3128 

Law  for  All 1     384 

■  morn  a  Peri  at  the 

gate   Moore     ...    7  2509 

morning      by      the 

streamlet    ....O'Brien    ...    7  2592 

ranging  for   rec- 
reation        8  3209 

walking    out    I 

o'ertook    Allingham.    1        16 

night     of     late     I 

chanced  to  stray.  Street  Bal- 
lad   .....    8  3296 

touch    there    is    of 

magic  white   .  .  ..Alexander.    1  9 

•  winter's  day,  long, 

long  ago    Kbegan    ...    5  1762 

O'Neachtan,    J.     (biog- 
raphy)      10  4019 

John,   Translations 

from  Irish  of. 

A  Lament 3     768 

Maggy  Ladir 4  1249 

'O'Neill.  A  Life  of  Owen 

Roe '    Taylor    ...   9  3390 

• Hugh    8  3018 

and   his   men,   A 

vision   of    1     354 

Flight    of    6  2353 

The  rebellion  of 9        ix 

Submission    of 9  3392 

of  Ulster 10  3851 

Moira  See  Skrine. 

Owen  Roe 9        ix 

Sir  Phelim    9        ix 

— "  or  O'Neil  3     928 

957  ;  4  249,  1530  ;  7  2686 
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O  Neills   banished   from 

Galway s  2917 

Only  Son  of  Aoife,  The. GnKGOUY    ..   4  1426 

Oracles,    Ancient   Irish 7  2717 

Orange  lilies,  A  story  of. 3     970 

The    Egan    3  1080 

Societies    9  3520 

Orangeism. 

King  William 3     967 

Protestant   Boys 9  3311 

The  Orange  Lilies 3  lOSO 

The      Orangeman's 

Submission   9  3430 

Willy  Reilly 9  3321 

Orangeman's        Submis- 
sion,   The    Tonna     9  34.30 

Orator,  Canning  as 1     170 

Dean  Kirwan  as 1     127 

Dr.   Alexander  as 1  8 

Father  Keogh  as 3   1202 

Flood  as 3   1210 

Flood       the      first 

real 7         x 

Fox   as    3  1191 

Gladstone   the 

greatest    in    the 

Commons    7  2657 

Grattan.  hero  and 4  1384 

Isaac   Butt  as 3     421 

Meagher    as    6  2414 

O'Connell  as .    7  2624 

Pitt  as 3  1 191 


Puff  Moore 

Sheridan  as    Fitzgerald. 

Orators,  Great  attribute 

of 

in  Irish  Parlia- 
ment   (portraits) 

Oratory. 

Pulpit,    Bar,    and 

Parliament  a  r  y 

Eloquence   Bahrington 

C  h  a  t  h  a  m      and 

Toicnshend   Burke   .... 

Extracts   from   the 

Impeachment    of 

Warren  Hastings.BunJLE    .... 

On-  American  Tax- 
ation     Burke   .... 

On         Conciliation 

unth  America  .  ..Burke    .... 

-Disarming  of  Ul- 
ster     CURRAN     . . . 

Farewell      to      the 

Irish  Parliament.CvTmKti    .  .  . 

Liberty    of    the 

Press CuRRAN    .  .  . 

On  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation     CURRAN     .  .  . 

Speech    at    Newry 

Election   Curran    . .  . 

Last  Speech Emmet    .  .  .. 

•  Speech    on    Robert 

Burns Ferguson.  . . 

Defense  of  the  Vol- 
unteers      Flood    3  1217 

On    a    Commercial    ■ 

Treaty       with 

France Flood  .....   3  1219 

■ •  Reply  to  Grattan's 

Invective Flood 3  1212 

Declaration  of  Irish 

Rights   Grattan    ..   4  1387 

Of  the  Injustice  of 

Disqualiflcat  ion 

of  Catholics  ,.,. Grattan    .,  4  1405 
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Oratory, 

Philippic      against 

Flood    Geattan    .  .   4  1400 

Olory  of  Ireland.  .Meagues.    ..   6  2420 

On   the  Policy   for 

Ireland Meagher  ..   6  2415 

Speech     from     the 

Dock Meagher  ..   6  2424 

Justice  for  Ireland.O'Coisn<iEL,i^..  7  2641 

On  Catholic  Rights.O'CoiiNELL,..   7  2629 

Common        Citizen 

Soldier O'Reilly   .  .    7  2825 

Address  Before  the 

HousCj    Washing- 
ton     Parnell    . .    7  2861 

■  Ambiti07i     of     the 

Irish  Patriot ..  .Phillips    ..  8  2892 

Eulogy  of  Wash- 
ington     Phillips    ..  8  2891 

The  Union   Pldnket  ...  8  289G 

First   Step    toward 

Nome  Itule   ....  Redmond   .  .    8  2926 

Ireland's    Part    in 

English    Achieve- 
ment      Sheil     ....    8  3057 

Speech  in  Opposi- 
tion to  Pitt's 
Fi7-st  Income  TaxSnEUiDAN  ..    8  3072 

In       Defense       of 

Charles        Gavan 

Duffy    Whiteside.    9  3550 

A  century  of.     See     The    Irish 

School     of     Oratory. 

in   America,   Bryce 

on 1     337 

• Irish,  pitched  in  a 

high   key    7       vii 

Masters  in    7  xxviii 

The  Irish  School  ofTAYLon  ....    7       vii 

O'Reilly.      See    Macken- 

na's  Dream 8  3297 

•  (Father)  on  nam- 
ing children 4  1610 

John  Boyle    (por- 
trait)     7  2825 

' His  Life, Poems, 

and    Speeches  ' 7  2825 

on    Fanny    Par- 

nell's  Land 

League    songs 7  2870 

Private  Miles.    See  Halpine. 

Myles,  F.  M.  Egan 

on 5      viii 

Orford.     Lord,     on     an 

Irish   bull .    3   1058 

Oriel,  Dubhdun,  King  of 4  1623 

Oriental    bull,    Aa._.  .  . 3   1056 

3  xvii 
1  408 
5  1784 

4  1588 
9  3547 
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•  folk  lore  and  Irish 

life 

Origin  of  Life,  The.  .  .  .Kelvin 

O'Connell    Hoey 

the  Irish,   The.  .  ..  Ware 

Originality     of    ancient 

Irish   literature 

Irish  Bulls  Exam- 
ined, The Bdgbworth.   3  1055 

'^'-mond.  M.  F.  Egan  on .    5        xi 

Oi'monde    on    the    mass- 

ncrr.  at  Dro"-heda 7   2567,   2573 

Oi-msby,    Sir  riinrles  ;  a 

story  of  the  butcher 1      144 

'  ni-n.   O   dnrlinn  7?'air  / 'Sigerson    ..   8  3142 

0''^nurkc.   Daniel    Maginn    ...    6  2313 

O'Jfory    Converses    tvith 

the  Quality    MORGAN    ...    7   2549 

Obb,  Andrew   ...,,.,   7  2837 
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OrRj  James 7  2839 

The  Wake  of  Wil- 
liam     Drennan    . .  3     925 

Orrery,  Lord,  Swift  and 

Faulkner    , , . 4  1268 

O'Ryan    was   a   man    of 

might   Halpine    . .   4  1540 

Osborne,      Anecdote     of 

Sir  William 2     425 

Oscar,  Keen,  light-foot- 
ed  ...    7  2766 

Strength  of 5  1723 

with    edged    blade 

fighting 4  1525 

Osgar  (Oscur),  grand- 
son of  Ossia   ..........  4  1455  ;  8  2753 

O'Shaughnessy,  Arthur 7  2842 

O'Shea,   p.   J. MO  3843 

(biography)    10  4029 

Ossian  (see  also  Oisin) 8  2990 

(biography)    10  4020 

•  a7id    Patrick,    Lay 

of    GwYNN    ...    4  1523 

and  St.  Patrick 2  xvi ;  4  1601 

The  Burthen  of.  .  .O'Grady    ...   7  2752 

See         MacAleese 

ana' The  Celts. 

Ossianic  lays.  The. 4  1606 

manuscripts  in  the 

Trinity       College 

collection 7  2672 

or  Finn  Cycle 2     629 

■  poems.  The 6  2231 

prose    romances 8  2968 

Ossian's     prose     among 

the  Irish  people 4  1609 

Ossin,  Ossian,  or  Oisin 5  1705 

O'Sullivan    Bear,    Dirge 

of Callanan    .    2     445 

Gaelic 3       vii 

Red    3       vii 

Rev.     8.     on     the 

Burial      of      Sir 

John  Moore  . 9  3632 

Othello  at  Drill Lever    ....    5  1979 

O'Trigger,  Sir  Lucius 
(character     in     '  The 

Rivals  ')      ... . ...    8  3082,   3088 

O'Tundher    . 9  3515 

Otway.  C^SAr 7  2848 

'  Ould   Master,   The '..  .Barlow     ...    1     114 

Plaid  Shawl,   The. Fahy    3  1134 

(color  plate)    10  Front 

Our  Exiles Sullivan   . .    9  3328 

long   dispute   must 

close    Croly     ....    2  1747 

' ■  Manifold    Nature, 

Stories     from 

Life  '     MacFall    .  .    6  2206 

• ■  oion  Times,  His- 
tory of  .......  .McCarthy..  6  2148 

Road Macmands.  .   6  2273 

•  Thrones   Decay    .  .  Russell    .  .    8  3001 

Ourselves  Alone   O'Hagan    ..    7  2767 

Out   of   Order    7  2793 

upon  the  sand- 
dunes    Tynan- 

HiNKSON.   9  3460 

Outer.    Lough 6  2277 

Outlaic    of    Loch    Lene, 

The Callanan    .   2     441 

'  Outline  of  Irish  His- 
tory, An  ' McCarthy..  6  2174 

2179 
Outside    Car    (half-tone 
engraving;)     ,....,.,,..  t ..,..».  8     78§ 
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Over  here  in  England.  .  Skrinb     ...    S  3154 

moving   water   and 

surges  white   ...Milligan  ..    6  2435 

the     carnage     rose 

prophetic  a  Voice  ...........    7  2827 

Oveton,  Father  Richard, 

slain  at  Drogheda   7  2573 

Owen  Baivn 3  1179 

King  of  Munster 2     444 

M6r,  King  of  Fern- 
mag 4  1616 

Roe   (see  also  A  Glance  at  Ire- 
land's   History       3     950 

' O'Neill,  Life  of. Taylor    ...   9  3390 

Ownabwee,  The 5  1865 

Ox  Mountains,  The. 6  2229 


Pacata  Hiiernia   O'Grady     ..  7  2740 

Author  of 7  2744 

Paddy,  agra,   run  down 

to  the  bog  .....  Street  Bal- 
lad    .  8  8285 

Blake       and       the 

echo    3  1056 

Corcoran's    Wi/e.  .Carleton  ..  3  562 

Fret,    the    Priest's 

Boy     O'DONNELL.  7  2678 

— —  MacCarthy    ......  Hogan    ....  4  1594 

the  Piper    Lover     ....  5  2055 

Pagan     Irish,     Esthetic 

sensibility  of  the    ..............  2  sviii 

Pain's  '  Age  of  Reason  ' 

condemned 9  3521 

Painting,   Expression  of 

female  beauty  by 5  1924 

Pale,  The 4  1255 

English  of  the 9  3391 

.10  3867 


■ The  English 

Paler    and    thinner    the 

morning M'Geb 

Palestine 

Paley's  '  Natural  Theol- 
ogy ' 

Palliser,    Archbishop 

Palmerston,  Lord .  . 

Pamphlet.  Power  of  the 

Pamphleteer,  Swift  as  aBoYLE 

The      early 


6  2222 

7  2517 


Pantheon, 
Irish   .  . 

Paradise  and  the  Peri.  .Moore    .  .  . 

Paralon,   or  Migdonia 

Parents     and     children, 

Affection  between 

Parliament,  Fareivell  to 

the  Irish    Cdrran    . . 

Hoio   Ireland   Lost 

her    McCarthy 

Irish     Houses     of 

(half-tone         en- 
graving)  

of  Ireland  closed. . 

The  rishts  of 

'  Parliamentary  Reform, 

Speech  on  ' 2 

■ speaking.     Canning 

on     1 

P  a  R  N  E  L  L  ,     Charles 

Stewast    (portpait) 7 


1787 
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941 
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1484 
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2170 
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Paenell,  C.  S.,  Address 
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House,    Washing- 
ton, Feb.  2,  1879  . 7  2861 

and  the  Land  Lea- 
gue     , 9        xj 

National    League 9        xi 

J.  H.  McCarthy  on 6  2177 

' Life     of     Charles 

Stewart'    ..O'Brien    ...  7  2607 

2611 

on  the  Manchester 

martyrs 7  260S 

Service  of.  to  Eng- 
lish  legislation 6  2178 

went  into  Politics, 

Why    O'Brien    ...    7  2607 

Epitaph  on  DoctorGoLDSMiTH.   4  1383 

Fanny 7  2870 

.  W.  B.  Yeats  on .    3       xii 

Sir  .John,  and  Ire- 
land's inde- 
pendence        6  2170 

Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer 1      135 

Thojias 7  2874 

English  poet 6  2177 

W.   B.   Yeats  on 3        vii 

Parodist,      Maginn     the 

best     . 6      xiv 

Parsons   as   a   Monk   of 

the   Screw .    5  1957 

Partlialomans,   The    . 9       vii 

Partholan .    2        xi 

Parties    in     Ireland    in 

1798 9  3426 

' The  Chiefs  of  ' .  .  Madden    .....  O  2284 

Partners  in  Crime Griffin   ...    4  1494 

'  Party    Fight    and    Fu- 
neral '     Caeleton  . .    2     559 

Passing  of  the  Gael,  TTieMACMANUS. .   6  2267 
Pasteur,     Pouchet,     and* 

Bastian .5  1784 

Pastha,    The,    described...... 3       xx 

Pastheen     Fion.       From 

the  Irish   Ferguson    .   3  1184 

Pat  (comic  paper) ................    6         x 

Pater,         Walter,         on 

George  Moore 7  2483 

Pathos  in  Irish  humor.  ...........    6      viii 

Patience    of    the     Irish 

peasant 3     855 

Patrician   Bards,   The....... 2    xviii 

Patrick,   A   Lay    of   Os- 

sian  and    Gwynn     ...   4  1523 

and    Ossian 7  2753 

See    also   Saint    Patrick. 

Sheehan     Kickham    ..  5  1831 

Patriot,     The    Ambition 

of   the  Irish Phillips  ...   7  2892 
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Song's  of  War, 
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Siege  of  Derry  ...Alexander.    1  3 
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brother" Banim    ....    1       58 
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The  Saxon  Shilling. Bvggy    ....    t     358 
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"  O  say  my  broion 

drimin  "   Callanan    .    3     442 
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Green  little  Sham- 
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Dead    Ingeam 

Ways  of  War Johnson 
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erick   Joyce  .....   5  1741 
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water    Joyce  . 

Fineen,  the  iZower.JOYCE   . 
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Harvest  Hj/mn.  .Ky.ega.'S 

■ Rory  of  the  Hill.  .Kickham 

■ Royal  Love Leamy 

■  Exiles  Return   . .  .  Locke 

War- 8  hips     of 

Peace    Lovee 

The  Croppy  Boj/.  .McBueney.  .   6 

Good    Ship    Castle 

Down    McBueney.,  6 

O'Donnell  Ahoo   ..McCann    ...    6 
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Ireland MacCaethy.  6 

To  my  Buried  RifleMcCAHTHY . .  6 
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Lament    Mangan    ... 
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'When       he      who 

adores  thee  '   .  .  .  Mooee    .... 

— —  Loch  Ina    O'Beien  . . . 

Tipperary    O'Doheety.. 

Spinning  Song   ...O'Donnell. 

T  0  tn  h  s    in    the 

Church    of    M On- 
tario  O'Donnell  . 

'  7    give   m,y    heart 

to  thee '  .......  O'Geady    ...    7 

Dear  Land   O'Hagan    .  .    7 

Ourselves    ^^owe.  .O'Hagan   ...   7 

To    God    and    Ire- 
land  True    O'Leaey    ...    7  2796 

At  Frederickshurrj . 

Dec.  13.  1S62  ....  O'Reilly   .  .    7  2831 
Ensign    Epps.    the 

Color-Bearer    .  .  .  O'Reilly 
From         '  Wendell 

Phillips  '    O'Reilly    . .    7 

Maijfloiver O'Reilly    . .    7 

In  Exile:  AustraliaOuR    7 
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-  The  Irishman Oee    7 

-  Song  of  an  Exile.  .  Oee    7 

-Erin,  my  Queen.  .  .Paenell    .  .    7 
-Hold  the  iTariJesi. Paenell    ..    7 

-  Post-Mortem     ....  Paenell    .  .    7 
-Fight  of  the  Arm- 
strong  Privateer.^oc'R'E    ....   8 

-  Edivard  Duffy    .  .  .  RossA    8 

-  Shane's  Head  ....  Savage    ....    8 
-The  Lost  rn&wne.SiGEESON    ..  8 

■  Corrymeela Skeinb    . .  .    S 

-Lament     for    King 

Ivor    Stokes     ...    8  3260 

-  The  Boyne  Water  .Street  Bal- 

lad        S  3271 

■  MacKenna's  DreamSTREET  B\.t.. 

LAD    S  3296 

-  By      Memory      In- 

spired   Steeet  Bal- 
lad      8  3274 
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■ Farewell  to  Amer- 
ica     Wilde    . . 

— -—  Miinster  War-8ong.Wihi.iAMS 
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Archbishop  Ireland 

on 5 

of  the  Irish    3 

-— —  See   Nationality  and  Imperialism. 
Patterson,  Chief  Justice 
C.  P.,  duels  with  gen- 
tlemen        1 

Payne,  Percy  Somers 7  2878 

Pearce,  Sir  Edward   5  1914 

Pearl      of      the      White 

Breast   Petrib 
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a    Pilgrimage    to 

El    Medinah   and 

Mecca'   Burton    3 
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Personification  of  Ire- 
land     

Pery,  E.  S.,  Speaker  of 
Irish  House  of  Par- 
liament      

Petre,  Lord,  and  Father 
O'Leary    , 

Petrie,  George   

on  the  Round  Tow- 


129,  138, 


408 
127 
141 

viii 


IX 


7  2793 

8  2879 


1662 
442 
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8  2886 
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846, 


845 
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to      his      Mistress, 

The  Irish Moore    7  2536 

■ Superstitions        of 

the  Irish    6  2149 
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compared    5  1835 

Peasantry  and  landlords 1     188 

Character     of    the 

Irish 1  138  ;  3  854  ;  6  2193 

Conditions  of  the 9  3426 

Dress  of  the 9  3495 
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Moore 7  2483 
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on  E.  Burke 1         x 
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Peggy     Broione.      From 

the  Irish   Furlong    . .   4 

Pelasgic  style  of  archi- 
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•  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  of 

Daniel   O'Connell  '    . .  Sheil     

Penal   Days,   Women  in 

Ireland  in   Atkinson    . 

Laws   McCarthy.  . 

(reference)    7 

Injustice  of  the 5 

of   1695-97    9 

servitude.  The  hor- 
rors of 3 

'  Penny    numbers,'    The 

e vi  I  s  of 3 
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ing the  reign  of 
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Plunket,  William 
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